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METEOEOLOGY,-^1883. 

Fmi Quarter (January, February, Jtfarc/i).— The mean reading of 
tliG barometer* during tlie quarter was 29*796, and was 0*033 above 
tlie mean reading for the corresponding period in 42 years ; the 
mean reading for February showed a slight excess, while that for 
January was below the average. 

The weather in January was warm, with frequent rain ; the sky 
was mostly overcast* The atmospheric pressure was for a few days 
together above its average, then for a few days below ; there were 
heavy storms from the 24th to the 28th days* Water was standing 
in alMow places, and the land generally was saturated, and not 
workrtle. 

The weather in February was mild throughout the month, with 
excessive rain during the first three weeks, causing heavy floods, 
and perfectly saturatixig the land; The atmospheiio pressure was 
low during the first half of the month and high afterwards. The 
last week was fine and dry* 

Tlie weather in March from the 6th day was very cold]through- 
mit the month, with but little rain, but frequent falls of snow. 
The atmospheric pressure was above its average during the first 
week and afterwards below. The wind, which was frequently 
from the N.E. and N.W., was dry and searching; under its 
influence the land dried rapidly, enabling fanning work to proceed 
satisfectorily. ' 
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Tho Tweaw icM^erdtuTe of tho air for tlio quarter %va8 40 *0, aiitl 
was l®-2 above the avera^for the correnpoiiditig |»in‘btl of 112 
years. 

The rainfall measured at Greenwich dimug the <| under wim 
5-36 inches, and was 0*35 inch al)Ovo the average amoiiiil in ihn 
corresponding periods of 67 years. The rainfall was ec|nii1 to l oUi 
inches in January, 2*89 inches in February, and (>iB inch in 
March ; the amount was below the average in January and llareli, 
whereas it showed an excess of 1*32 inches in Fobriiary. At 41^ 
stations of observation the recorded rainfall ranged from 4*68 
inches at Cambridge to 11*64 inches at Bolton^ 13*21. inolio.H at 
Tmro, and 14*95 inches at Totnes. Bain fell at (Jreciiwieh on li) 
days in January, 15 in February, and 14 in March, in all on 48 
days in the quarter. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine recorded at (t reenwii'h 
during the quarter was 201*4, and was 27*8 above the average 
number recorded in the five pi*ecedmg corresponding iieriods. 

Second Quarter (^April, May^ June), — The mean reading of the 
barometer during the quarter was 29*801, and was 0*019 abovo tin) 
mean reading for the corresponding periods in 42 years ; the read- 
ing showed a considerable excess in April, wherean it was below 
the average both in May and June, 

f The weather in April :--At the beginning of the month thcro 
were a few fine warm days, but from the 9th to the 25tli the 
Weather was cold and ungenial, snow fell generally on sevo al 
days. The days were frequently bright, and the nights cold r but 
on the whole the month was dry, no rain falling at the be^nming 
of the month and but little afterwards, being fii^vourablo for farm- 
ing operations. The month was free from thunderHiorruH, 

The weather in May The first twelve days were cold, uiul rahi 
or snow fell on several days at stations north of 54^ From tlui 
12th the weather was warm and pleasant and at tunes boi; thm 
fine weather continued to the end of the month. The fitll of min 
was generally below the average. Thunderstorms occurrod on d%. 
days. 

The weatlmr in June was variable; at the beginning of the 
month it was warm and fine, then for a few days it was mid itud 
warm alternately ; it was very cold from the 15th to the 22ml, iimt 
unsettled afterwards to the end of the month. The fall of rain 
was generally below its average, on the whole the montli wan 
favourable for vegetation and farming work. Tlmmlomtornm 
occurred on ten days. 
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The mean temj^emture of the air for the quarter was 53®*0, and 
was 0®*7 above the average for the corresponding period of 112 
years. 

The rainfall measured at Greenwich during the quarter was 
4*75 inches, and was 1*08 inches below the average amount in the 
corresponding periods of 67 years. The rainfall was equal to 1*70 
incheB in April, 1*71 inches in May, and 1*84 inches in June ; the 
amount was below Ihe average in each of the three months. At 37 
stations of observation the recorded rainfall ranged from 3*83 
inches at Liverpool, to 8*32 inches at Leicester, 8*38 inches at 
Eoyston, 8*39 inches at Stonyhurst, and 8*61 at Cambridge. Eain 
fell at Greenwich on 10 clays in April, 9 in May, and 13 in June, 
in all on 32 days in the quarter. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine recorded at Greenwich 
during the quarter was 474*0, and was 4*5 above the average 
number recorded in the six preceding corresponding periods. 

Third Quarter (Jnhj^ August^ S^temherf — The moan reading of 
4he barometer during the quarter was 29*726, and was 0*029 below 
the mean reading for the corresponding periods in 42 years ; the 
.greatest depression was observed in September. 

The weather in July was generally fine and warm till the lOth 
day, followed by cold unsettled weather during the remaindor of 
the mouth; between the 14th and 23rd day the weather was 
particularly cold. The sky was generally obscured by clouds. 
Upon the whole tlio month was cold, with rain a little above the 
average amount. The hay harvest was very much checked, but 
many crops were, benefited by the rain. 

The weather in August was cold at the l)cginnmg and warm 
generally from the 13th day, witli a rainfall less than tho average 
and a high barotneter reading. It was a fine month for harvcBt 
work, and tho bright Hunshino after the middle of tho month was 
Ikvourablo for ripening the green crops. Tho month was nearly 
ft*ee frmo thunderstonus. 

woiitlurr ill September was at the lieginning of 

the month, followed hy a warm period which extended nearly to 
the end. Tho lall of rain was above tlie average at most stations. 
The harvest at all southern stations was gathered in good condition, 
but, at northern stations, tho sovoro gales of wind on the 28rd and 
25th days interfered with harvest operation, and in some places 
the crop was injured. There were very few thunderstorms in the 
■■■ month... ■; 

The mmn km^icrakm of tho air in this quarter was 59*5, and 

' A 2 
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was 0-2 telow the average for the corrcsponfliiig period of 112 
yeaiu 

The meaBnred at Greenwich wne cqnnl in hdwn, 

and was 0T2 of an inch below the avomge aiiionnt in flic 
corresponding periods of G 7 year Kain fell at (vniirnwicli <ni IG 

days in July, 10 in August, and 17 in Septeniber, in all on IG of 
the 92 days in the quarter. 

At the various stations of observation tlio recordet l .niinfall of 
the quarter ranged from 5*95 inches at Sottun’leyton to liiGII 
inches at Bath. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine recorded at i I recti wicdi 
during the quarter was 421*6, and was nearly identical wifli iho 
number in the corresponding period of last year; the n\i>rag 0 
amount in the third or summer quarter of the] five j'earn 1878« 
was 408*4 hours. 

Fourth Quarter ( October^ November^ Fecemher ) » T lie iiieai t rend i ng 
of the barometer for the quarter -was 20*814 inchos, and 0*0(18 of 
an inch above the average for the eoimspondirig {Hjriod of 42 
years; the mean showed an excess in October and lleeembor, but 
was below the average in November. 

The weather in October was cold during the fu st week and from 
the 18th to the 23rd, and mild at other times, particularly m 
during the last week of the month. The atmospheric prmurc 
was aWe its average from the 5th to the 13th, and from ilm 2Gili, 
and was below at other times. The sky was mostly cloudy, with 
but little sunshine ; the fall of rain was loss than its average at 
» most stations; there w^ere no thunderstorms at stations south of 
Bolton ; and there were two or three at northern stations. Fog 
was prevalent on seven or eight days at stations in the Midland 
Counties. Snow fell at Halifax on five days, 

The weather in November was mo8tly[cold till the loth, and 
warm from the 16th to the end of the month. The pnmsuro of tlio 
atmosphere was generally below its average from tho 4tii to I ho 
26th, particularly so on the 6th and 25tli. Tlie sky was generally 
clouded; there were a few bright days only. Ham fid! very 
frequently, and generally in excess of the average. A little snow 
fell at different places north of latitude 51'V and fog was prevalent 
at some places on eight or nine days in the month. Thunder- 
storms occurred at several stations south of 511"^, and at stations 
northof54® 

The weather in December was variable' till the 18th day, th# 
being for a few days together in excess of the aver- 
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uge» and tliea for a few days in defect; from the IDtli day to the 
€:ud of tlio month the weather was timisiially mild. The pressure 
of the atmosphere was variable, being alternately above and below 
till the 22 lid, and constantly in excess from the 23rd day. The 
fall of rain min a good deal below the average at nearly every 
station. Snow fell at a few stations during the first half of the 
month. There was scarcely any fog till the 15(;h, and from this 
day till the end of the month it was unusually prevalent, particu- 
larly in the S.E. of England, where fog, frequently very dense, 
and cloudy dull skies were all but constant. The sun was 
scarcely visible during the last week of the year. During the 
greater part of this month, whenever the sky was clear, there was 
a peculiar gloAV of light visible both before sunrise and after 
sunset, and at times even through the clouds. 

The mean temperattm of the air in the quarter was 44'^* 9, and 
\vas 1^*3 above the average for the corresponding period of 112 
.. years. ■ 

The rainfall measured at Greenwich during the quarter was 
5*26 inches, and was 1*93 inches below the average amount in the 
corresponding periods of 67 years. Eain fell at Greenwich on 
14 days in Octohor, 21 in November, and 15 in December, or on 
50 of the 02 days in the quarter. 

At the various stations of observation thejrecorded rainfall of 
the quarter ranged from 4*94 inches at Strathfield Turgiss, to 15*92 
at Stony hurst, and 17*77 inches at Bolton. A local observer— 
Mr, Arthur Marstoii — reports the rainlall at Binham, Ludlow, 
during the month of November to have been excessive ; no fewer 
than 5*12 inches fell during the 30 days. 

The number of hours of bright sunehino recorded at Greonwich 
during the quarter was 143*2, and o.xoooded by 8*9 the number in 
tlio corresponding ])eriod of last year; the average amount in the 
iourili (quarter of the five years 1878-82 was 148*8 hours. 
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HAY HARVEST 

EeTTIKN SHOWINa THE Ntobeu of Fobkcabtb bent to baoh 
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Distiicta, 

To whom seat. 
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B. Melville, for thcl 
llev. Dr. JoasB 

Bunrobin Gardens, OolH|»io 


^Major Smith .. 

Munlochy, Iiivcrn«.\‘m .* 

I. Scotland, E. ■ 

’W. S. Macdonald 

G, Jolmstoiie .. 

Oniigitdaw, Ijongfiiddry 

The Gardeitf!^, Gliimis, Forfar 

. 

2. England, K.E. .. 

J. Turner 

,J. Wilson J: 

Tlw! Grange, IJlcchy . . . . 

Chill in glmni BarnoH, Ghatton , ) 
KDithumiu’rUuid .. ..j 

3. England, E. 

fSir aT, B, Ijawes, Btirt. 
[W. Birkbeck .. *. 

Rothamstod, Ilarpcmlfn 

Higlj Hotwc, TlnTpo, Nen’W iirli 

4. Midland Counties 

Professor Ohm .* 

Royal Agricultural C’olli*gf%) 

Ciroin'Ostni* .. 

Charles King, for ihe\ 

, Buko of Somerset 

Gorrard’s OrosB, Biu?k« 

5. England, S* .. 

fO. Whitehead 
\E. P. Squarey *♦ .. 

Banning Hoast‘, litaidHtoiic . , 
The Moot, Bownton, Wilts . . 

6, Scotland, W. 

r J. a E. Ballingal 

W. Calder .. 

M. J. Stewart .. 

Eallfibtts, Bridgend, Islay, H.B. 
Castle Hill, Dalrofmk, Duni-l 
barton .. 

Ardwell, StraniuT , , , . 

7- E^gtad, 

/G, W. Wray .. .. 
iF, Harrison, for tlie\ 
< Earl of Derby 

I J. 1 ^, Smith, for Lord i 
V Egortoii of Tattoii j 

Iicylmrri, Yorkshiro . . , , 
Knowsloy Ganhais, . » 

Tattoii Parli, K nn IsiVu’d 

8, England, S.W. ,/ 

fK, Keviile .. *. .. 

J. Harle, for the Earl) 
ofDnde.. ,* 

It. Byke .. .. 

Colonel J. P. Turber-\ 
. vill .. 

Bulhngh (kmrii, (Hanf ruilinry 
Whithold, FuUleld, liS.O. .. 
Long Ashton, Clifton, BriHiol 
Ewermy Ih'iory, Bridgend .. 

9. Ireland, K. 

[ 0 . 0 . Hamilton .. .. 

< Rev. A. Brown .. 

(j. B. Johnstone 

Cherrymoirot, Moynalty .. 
The Manse, Hollyiiw .. 

Antrim Casth^, Antrim . . • * 

idv Ireland, S. .. .. 

(W. Talbot Orosbie .. 
<B. A. M^Gready 
(B. A. Milward .• •, 

Ardfert Abbey, Ardfert 
Larehvale, Money gall 

Lavistow n , Ki Ikerm y , , , ♦ 


( xr ) 


FOEBOAST8, 1883. 

OF IHH TJTOBKMlllNTIONED PaRSOltS, WITH THE SoCOESS OB 
THE POBKOASTS. 


Ko. of 
F{«*e- 
caHts 
fiont. 

Ko. of 
For(;- 

CRSiS 


Percentages. 


HenmvkB, 

Coraploto 

SucceNs, 

Partial 

Success, 

Partial 

I^ailure. 

Total 

Failure. 

50 

■ 30 

35-3 

56-7 

1 

i 40*0 

20*0 

6*7 

fMajop Smith says that the tbre-* 
casts were very correct on the 
whole, particularly tlioso from 

30 

30 

36-7 

3*3 

3’3 

the 24 ~ 20 th July, the forecasts 
on those days being “ wonder- 

SO 

30 

73‘i 

33-4 

3*3 

• • 

fully correct.” 

SO 

JO 

53*4 

40*0 

3*3 

3*3 

pir. J. Wilson says that owing to a 

30 

JO 

6 

■ ■ 

56*7 

JO'O 

IJ*3 

•• 

very severe illness ho was unable 
to keep a careful record, but that 

42 

Sj’j 

i6'7 



“ there was a much greater har- 
mony between the forecasts and 
, the results than provionsly.” 

27 

27 

48*2 

33 'i 

11*1 

7*4 


39 

39 

55 *4 

33‘3 

10*3 

*♦ 


33 

33 

45*3 

39*3 

i2*r 

3*3 


27 

27 

35*3 

5:r8 

14*9 

*• 


24 

34 

6s '5 

35*0 

4-2 

8-3 


24 

35 ' 

47-8 

43*5 

8*7 

•• 


30 

30 

46-7 

43*3 

10*0 

»• 


30 

SO 

4fi'7 

43*3 

I0>0 



' JO , 

JO 

• JO'O 

23 ’5 

6*7 

•• 


■ J4-.: 

28 

Vs 

32*x 

3*6 

.. 


34 

34 

64*7 

J2*4 

2*9 

*• 


5J 

47 

65 '8 

23*4 

12*8 

20*3 

j Mr. W. Downing, in a letter to Mr. 

1 Keville, remarks ‘‘ the W( 3 ather 

JO 

29 

44-8 

34*5 

10*4 

j reports have bean in groat re- 
[ quest in this neighbourhood.” 

' 30 

SO 

43'3 

40’0 

16*7 

. 

JO 

JO 

1 36-7 

40*0 

20*0 




36 

38-9 

41*7 

23*9 

5*5 


30 

25 

52*2 

39*2 

8*7 

*. 


■, ' 30 - ■ 

30 

40*0 i 

43*3 

13*4 

3*3 



JO 

46 *7 ! 

33*3 

30*0 



34 

3J 

45*5 

36*4 

25*2 

3*0 


40 

40 

47*5 

40*0 

10*0 

2*5 


34 

J4 

53*8 

35*3 

3*0 

2.9 






( xn ) 

The following Iioporfc on the preceding 'inble lias been recolveil Irom tlio 
Meteorological Office 

“The issue of the forecasts commenced Avitli thostrfor Ihiglanfl IL niel tin' 
Midland Counties on Jimc 14th, and as the srnisiui atlvaiti-al h»r i?ther 
districts were added. The forecasts were issued dailyi with ilie I’Ki epHun *.4 
Sundays, and in most cases were continued for a space of about fjvc werks. 
They were sent to Knutsford, however, for an additional fortnight, r»4 the 
expense of Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

“The result of the checking shows that the general percentitgo of 
(88), and also the proportion of completely successful forecasts, is liighcr than 
even that of last year. The larger percentages were roaclu‘d in Bcytland l‘k, 
England N.E., and England X.W. ; the values being 1>5 and 113 respectively, 
while the smallest proportion of good forecasts (80) was iu England B,W‘. 

“An important feature is the success with wldcli thundery weather was 
forecast, more particularly in the north parts of the country. 

“Summary OB’ Eksults. 





I'CllTCniflgf’M. 


: Prr- 

Districts. 

Names of Stations. 

Comitkte 

I*art,ial 

racial 


. n-nfiKiKi!'' 
■ ul 



SnetM'SH. 

Sur,fe'i*i*'!4. 

l-'ullur*'. 


Surfr**** 

Scotland, N, 

Golspie and Munlochy .. 

45 

>« 

la 

f» 

; Hi 

Scotland, E. 

Lougniddry and Glamis . . 


n 

3 . 

2 

\ v> 

England, X.E. . . 

'Ulceby and Chattonl 
^ (Northumberland) 

70 

n 

7 

.« 

: 93 

England, E. .. 1 

Rothamsted and Thorpe 

55 

55 

■ 10 

4 

; m . 

Midland Counties i ! 

fOirenoester and Gerrard’sl 
\ Cross .. -- .. j 

40 

45 

, 

n 

1 


jSnglandjS. ,. | 

Maidstone and Bowntou 


' 34 

■ r, 

4 

1 90 

Scotland, W. 

lislay, Dumbarton, and\ 
\ Stranraer .. .. .. j 

55 

36 

9 

: ■ 

England, N.W. . . 

jLeyburn, Prescot, and) 
\ Knutsford .. .. . / 

64 

• 29 1 

1 7 

; 

: 91 


Glastonbury, Ealiield, | 






England, S.W. .. 

Cliftoii, and Bridgend J 
(Glamorgan) ..) 

4t 

I 39 

; ii 

I 

' 5 

no 

Ireland, N. .. .. 

Moy unity, Hollymount,) 
\ and Antrim . , , f 

. 47 . 

JH , 

■ 

1 'i 

; '^5 ^ 

Ireland, S. 

(Ardfort, Monoygall, andi 
\ Kilkenny .. 

' 5^ 

37. ! 

! 9 

I. .. 1 

; . m. 


Mean for all districts . . 

55 

i 35 i 
! 

1 JO 

1 a 

\ m 


“ The remarks made by Mr. J. Wilson and Major Smith are worthy of 
note, and it may be added that the proposal to cease the forecasts was followed 
in several instances by a request for their further continuance. 

&C.V V 

(Signol) “Fiitmc. OAmE, 


“ 2b R. H, Scott, Esq., 

Seereiaryy Meteorological ComeU,^ 




( XIII ) 


COEN : Impoetatiohs, Sales, and Peices, 


Table Y.— Quantities of Wheat, Wheatmeal, and Flous, Baeley, Oats, 
Peas and Beaks, Impoeted into the United Kingdom in the Yeae 1883, 


1883. 

WiKmt. 

Wlii'atmeal 
and Flour, 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Boans. 

January ,, 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June „ 

cvvts- 

4,133.531 

4,516,181 

4,108,768 

6,070,157 

5,806,633 

7,081,713 

ewts, 

1,425.3^7 

1,845*110 

1,625,393 

1,679,101 

1,195,596 

1,134,479 

CWtiJ. 

1,578,841 

959,453 

1,028,233 

1,400,825 

1,354,542 

1,044,239 

ewts. 

1,110,720 

919,705 

I. 137. 749 

1,284,789 

1,322,642 

1,724,395 

ewts. 

233*395 

157,206 

133,682 

151,789 

267,780 

142,296 

cwtt. 

316,527 

282,834 

195,482 

268,182 

263,564 

510,889 

In first Sixl 
Months / 

3 I?U 7 . 99 I 

9,004,996 

7,266,130 

7,510,000 

1,086,148 

'.937.458 

July.* *, 
August *. 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 

5,165,081 

6,613,009 

6,314,190 

6,215,903 

4,771,671 

3,161,596 

1,102,094 

1,085,075 

1*053,247 

1,506,198 

i.t 9 B ,957 

1,342,962 

613,935 

2 « 4,357 

1,548,227 

3,058,126 

3.106,385 

1,617,614 

1,396,488 

1,625,191 

865,245 

1,396,783 

1,172,684 

1,282,076 

100, 380 
116,882 
41, no 
59 *f >94 

275*474 

199,920 

352,015 

377)269 

240,370 

166,090 

219,219 

285,700 

In last Six'! 
Mouths / 

32,361,451 

7,388,535 

9.337.654 

7,738,467 

793*470 

1,640,663 

Year .. 

:64,o8o,444 

16,293,529 

16,595.784 

15,248,467 

1,879,618 

3,578,121 


XoTR.— The average weiglits fer quarter of corn, as adopted in the office of the 
Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, are as follow For wheat, 485j lbs., 
or 4J cwts.j for barley, 4.00 lbs., or B} owt8.j for oats, BOS lbs., or 2f ewts. Corn 
has been entered by weight instead of memure since September, 1804. Ko duty 
Ima been charged since 1st dime, 1800, 


Table YI— Computed Beal Yalue of Coen Impobtbd into the United 
Kingdom in each of the Seykk Yearb, 1877-83* 



1871 

ms. 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1889 . 

1888 . 

Wheat 

Barley .* 
Oats 

MaiViO .4 

Other kinds 
WheatFlour 
Other kinds V 
of Flour J 

133,810,084 

5.396,79* 

4,998,864 

9.851,236 

1,311,923 

6)803,327 

17,284 

£. 

» 7 . 397>487 

5-545,803 

4,553,946 

12,589,422 

1,463,433 

6,790,320 

32,314 

£. 

31.319.500 

4.798,913 

4,500,760 

9,801,349 

1,634,064 

8,505,308 

15,585 

. £. 

30,604,285 

4*998*442 

4,946,440 

11,141,642 

1,910,7871 

8,721,269 

36,845 

£. ■ 1 
31,466,804 
4.069,402 
3 */^'^o ;3 
10,392,480 
1,617,820 
9*205,807 

34,007 

' £•■ ' ■; 

34.337.099: 

5.541,498 

4,603,983 

5,533,070 

1,637.181 

10,631,933 

21,966 

31,434.888 

5.784.504 

5,043,011 

10,314,307: 

2,114,289. 

12,318,144 

31.038 

Total of \ 
Com../ 

63,209,508 

58,371.634 

60,596,389 

62,369,710 

60,557.313 

63,195,831 

67,040,181 







( XiV ) 


Tablb VIL-- Quantities of British Wheat Sold la tho Towns fmai wldcli 'lUmm 
are received under the Act of the 27tli Ss 28fch Vxctmu, ai|K BT| and ik»ir 
Averaoe Prices, in each of the Twelve Months of the Ykarh 1877-8.1* 


Pirstraonth .. 
Secondmonth 
Third month 1 
(five weeks) j 
Fourth month 
Fifth month .. 
Sixth month ' 
(five weeks) j 
Seventh month 
Flghth month 
Kinth month 1 
(five weeks) J 
Tenth month 
Eleventh month 
Twelfth month 1 


First month .. 
Second month 
Third month 


Fourth month 
Fifth month 
Sixth month 
(five weeks) 
Seventh month 
Eighth month 
Ninth month 
(five weeks) 
Tenth month » . 
Eleventh montl 
Twelfth month 
(five weeks) 


! 

t,,.. 


Q 0 AUTOIBS nr Quaiwers, 



1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

mi 

Ills. 

1 quarteTS, 

quarters, 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

qtiarlprs, 

■■ mmmn, 

I 52»557 

146,848 

183,333 

124,422 

122,513 

t8(,l8l 

175,819 

I 7 S,|B 6 


164,587 

337,861 

141,857 

X19,2H) 

214,412 . 

213,7x8 

174,035 

334,469 

136,613 

164,942 

169,155 

276,44$ 

150,012 

.46,933 

197,9.8 

0 

0 

120,177 

‘143,!. I 

228, $$o 

132,231 

166,909 

217,395 

104,125 

130^235 

I4j,86r 

371,744 

’ 122,390 

137,981 

339,307 

127,132 

113,386 



77.674 

83,597 

105,139 

71,633 

54,641 

sum 


139,768 

,89,759 

119,611 

71,525 

49 # 3 29 

41,365 

150,769 

355,659 

373,699 

75,374 

i 53»752 

.97,35. 

119.765 

291,157 

317,046 

339,564 

96,261 

mmi 

151,960 

217,416 

289,858 

175,353 

316,187 

15*^1218 

m.m 

194,080 

192,704 

. 7»,749 

312,637 

376,943 

207,511 

218,641 

2 i 5#547 

245*290 

342,517' 



Avseaqb Ekiobs nz Quarxru* 



1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

■ 1889 . .'l 

1 .. 1881 .' 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

8, d. 

1. d. 

1 

1 #. A 

s, d. 

51 7 

51 II 

39 3 

46 2 

42 7 

; 45 . 8 

40 J 

51 8 

51 5 

38 0 

44 0 

41 10 

4O 0 

41 a 

[ ■ . 5 ^ I 

49 8 

39 7 

56 5 

42 tt 

44 9 

; 42 ■ 4 

53 4 

51 3 

41 0 

48 2 

44 H 

46 a i 

41 11 

65 10 

51 II 

40 10 

45 4 

44 6 

47 4 . 

1 41 2 

[ 64 6 

48 0 ' 

41 8 

45 ^ 

44 9 

47 ' 4 '1 

: 42 10. 

63 9 

4411 

44 6 

43 9 

46 H 

48 10 ' * 

43 'a ■ 

64 II 

44 7 

49 4 

44 0 

48 7 

,, : 0 ■ 1 

4,1 1 

[ . 59 1 : 

44 I 

47 7 

41 9 

51 4 

: 44 0 

41 10 

53 7 

39 7 

48 10 

41 4 

47 0 

19 8 

! 40 5 

52 3 

40 I 

49 4 

43 7 

45 .1 

40 .0 

40 i ;: 

[ 51 6 

40 8 1 

46 7 

44 2 

44 7 

r 4 . ■' :5 

39 f 


C XV ) 


TABiiB Yin.*— A.TIKAQB pEiCES of BRITISH CoEN per Quarter (Imperial 
measure) as receivoil from tHe Ihspeotoes and Offxcres of Excise accord- 
ing to tlie Act of 27tli Ss 28th Victoria, cap. 87, in each of the Eiitty- 
TWO Weeks of the Year 1883. 


Week ending 

Whciit 

Harley. 

Oats. 1 

Week ending 

Whtsat. 

Barloy. ' 

Oats. 



S. 

d 

s. d 

S. 

d 


s. 

d 

s. 

d 

s. 

d 

January 

(i.. 

40 

7 

32 4 

21 

0 ' 

July 7.. 

42 

4 

28 

II 

23 

5 

January 

13.. 

40 

0 

31 3 

20 

7 

July 14.. 

42 

2 

29 

2 ■ 

24 

X 

January 

20.. 

40 

0 

32 e 

20 

2 ! 

July 2t.. 

42 

2 

27 

10 

23 

t 

January 

27.. 

40 

4 

32 9 

20 

10 ; 

July 28,. 

42 

I 

37 

6 

22 

8 

February 

3 ** 

40 

6 

3 2 i) 

20 

11 

Au^sfc 4.. 

43 

3 

30 

0 

25 10 

B’ebruary lo.. 

4.0 

8 

32 10 

ax 

3 

August it.. 

43 

6 

27 

9 

23 

IX 

B*ebruary 17 

42 

0 

33 I 

2X 

9 

August iS.. 

43 

10 

28 

9 

25 

2 

February 24., 

4I' 

9 

33 5 

21 

7 

August 25.. 

43 

8 

39 

4 

22 

u 

March 

j.. 

42 

6 

33 B 

21 

9 

September i 

43 

2 

30 

5 

22 

2 

March 

10.. 

42 

6 

3 J 7 

22 

3 

Scptemlier 8 

41 

8 

32 

10 

20 

IT 

March 

17.. 

42 

2 

33 n 

22 

5 

Beptembor 15 

41 

8 

33 

0 

20 

8 ' 

March 

24.. 

43 

4 

33 3 

22 

X 

September 22 

41 

9 

33 

9 

20 

6 

March 

3 t.. 

42 

0 

33 X 

2 X 

9 

September 29 

4 £ 

0 

33 

0 

20 

0 

Average of 1 






Average of j 







Winter > 

4 r 

3 

33 0 

21 

4 

Summer j 

42 

5 

30 

2 

22 

5 

Quarter ) 





; ! 

Quarter ) 







April 

7 - 

42 

0 

33 2 

1 21 

! 

9 

October 6.. 

40 

3 

34 

0 

19 11 

April 

14.. 

42 

I 

33 3 

1 21 

8 

October 13.. 

40 

8 

34 

4 

«9 

4 

April 

21 .. 

41 

8 

32 10 

1 21 

9 

October 20., 

40 

5 

34 

6 

£9 II 

April 

28.. 

42 

0 

32 9 

1 31 

10 

October 27.. 

40 

6 

35 

0 

19 

9 

May 

5 - 

42 

10 

32 4 


2 ' 

1 November 3 

40 

3 

54 

7 

19 

7 

May 

12.. 

43 

0 

3 X 4 

1 22 

0 1 

j November 10 

40 

i 

34 


19 

5 

May 

X 9 .. 

43 

4 

1 30 8 1 22 

' 9 ! 

j November 17 

40 

3 ^ 

33 

4 

lu IT 

May 

26.. 

43 

7 

31 B 

i 32 

. 2.-* 

j November 24 

40 

S : 

32 10 

19 

7 

Juno 

2.. 

43 

5 

29 3 

i 

■ S' 

1 December 1 

40 

2 

33 

6 

19 


Juno 

■Y.* 

43 

4 

28 2 

1 2'2 

10 ; 

1 December 8 

40 

0 

32 

3 

19 

7 

Juno 

16.. 

42 

9 

25 6 

; 22 

10 

1 December 15 

39 

5 ' : 

31 

7 

19 

4 

Juno 

23.. 

42 

5 

31 6 

1 22 

6 i 

j Doceml)er 22 

39 

2 : 

■It 

8 

19 

7 

■June ■; 

30., 

42 

3 

29 8 

iai 

■' 5' : 

1 December 29 

39 

0 

3 X 

7 

19 

f 

Avemgo of 






i Average of ) 







Spring 


8 

30 1 1 

, 22 

4 1 

j Autumn [, 

40 

0 

33 

3 

19 

6 

Quarter 




1 ■ 

1 

1 Quarter ) 


'i 






It will 1)0 olisorvod from the results in the ahove Table that tlie 
year 1883 was remarkable for the absence of groat iinotnations in 
the price of wheat, the range from the lowest to the highest being 
only 4s. lOrl, whereas in the previous year the range was 12s. It?. 

In 1882 the average price of wheat was 45s. in 1883 it feU to 
41s. 7(1., Bhowing a decrease of 7*8 per cent. 

During the last 56 years (1828 to 1883 inclusive) the pribe of 
wheat ranged from 88s. M. in 1851, 39s. 4(if*“ in 1835, 40s. 2d in 
1864, and 40s. 3d in 1850, to 69s. 9d in 1847, 70s. 8d in 1839, 
'72s. 5d in 1864, and 74s. 8dinl856i 


















( X? 1 I ) 


Taslb II,— Quantities of Wheat, Babhby, Oats, Peas, Beans, Indian Oobn or Maize, 
Wheatmead, and Flohe, Ibipokted in tho Five Yeaeh 1879-83 ; also tlie Countries 
from whicli tho Wheat, Wheatmeal, and Fnoua were obtained. 



1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1880 . 

1883 . 

Wlieat from— 

cwts. 

CWt8. 

CWlS. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Hiissm .* 

7 . 975 >J 44 



9,571,021 

13,293,358 



4,010,095 

Denmark ,♦ 

C 5 ormany .. .. 

* 

3,616,419 

1,608,275 

, 

1,361,714 

# 

■ ■ 


3,003,921 

^ ,07* ,oy5 

Franco .. f. 


S.446 

f f n'i 

7 >S 79 




0,093 

9,490 

Turkey and Boumania 

170,554 

137,140 

>48,387 

721,030 

r, 532,011 

Ffirvnt 

3,064, ji)7 






* 15 ^ 0,957 



iji 74 , 3 i/i 

United States ,, .. 
Ohili .. „ 

) 5. 976, 805 

56,089,869 

1,345,860 

36,038,074 

35,059,633 

26,065,833 

7 ITO. Tlfi 






British India ,« .. 

887,356 

5 ,> 47 ,> 4 > 

7,308,843 

8 , 477,479 

n, 2439497 

Australia .. .1 „ 

>,>45,657 

4 ,> 67,743 

2,978,130 

>* 475^^37 

2,691,614 

British North America., 

4,676,686 

3.895,544 

3,860,854 

3,684,828 

1,798,056 

Other couiitidea .. 

365,168 

147 » 1 20 

58,779 

359,991 

1,090, 966 

Toy Wheat .. 

59,368,340 


57,043,669 

64,171,622 

64,080,444 

Burley .. .. .. 

rf itAt 008 

11,685,537 

ft Srr.oEi 

Xt CTft Hco 

16,593,784 



y 1 V A * S A 


Oats .. .. i- .. .. 

fi aUi 

15,863,430 

10,336,795 

r 3 . fiAfit TC T 

15,348,467 




Peas ■ ■ *• ' «« '■ 



f ^ 072 * 7241 

2 TOO. TO 7 

1,879,618 


777 




Beans , **; •* ■■■*, 

3,310,10s 

>, 574 , 75 9 

2,070,199 

>,074,393 

3,578,121 

Mian Com, or Maize . 

16,078,586 

57,153,658 

33 , 4 > 9 , 7 » 

18,355,385 

31,538, 952 

Wiioatmeal and Flour from— 






Oermany 

914,483 

977.756 

1,388,218 

1,990,403 

1,928,769 

. Franca 

355.«9 

> 79,435 

303,296 

230,269 

163,898 

UmlodBtatcs.. 

6,863,173 

6,908,353 

7,696,415 


11,270,918 

British North America., 

[ 

460,435 

531,703 

260,343 

mm 

469,460 

Other eomitries #. 

>,I 37>>39 

1,903.337 

1,813,139 

3,701,466 

2,460,484 

Total Wheatmeal and\ 
Flour M 

10,730,558 

10,590,583 

11,360,410 

13,028,705 

16,293,529 

Indian Com Meal .. .. 

37,080 

mn 

259I37 

16,422 

35,817 


* Included under /‘Other Couhtries," 
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Tabide X.— Aviskagb Pams of Consols of ^Vkat, iii4 ol n n i m 

Avjcbaoe Number of Pauperb relieved im tlto h^t dmj of eacii \\ . • h : ‘aw\ thy 
Mean Tempebature, in each of tho Twelve Qtinrter.s eisdlii;: P< c< vJ . r l\hi, 
1883. 


Avmagk Puim. i jurrsutv. 


Quarters 

endJflg 

1 

Consols 

(for 

itoiiey). 

Minimum 
Bate per 
Cent, of 
Dlscoimt 
charged 
by the 
Bank of 
England. 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

In 

England 

and 

Aleat perlb. at the Metrt>- j 
polUan Meat Market j 

(by tbe Carcass). i 

lUiU'h'rly Av*'rjHfi» c"!' flo,' ' 
Nmnk'f of P,tn|H.! 7 i rr^- : 
ikvcfl on Mif htd dill/ uf 
each Wf'rk:, 

'{■(.'irspt*, 

m? 



Wales. 

Beef. 

Aiutton, 




i88i 

Mar. 31 

£. 

99 l 

3*19 

s. d. 
42 3 

4 P.- 7 P. 
Mean (xl. 

Menu ilil : 

191 57B ! 

59 iy> 7 l 

: 

0 

■in ■ 

jime 30 

I 0 I| 

2*65 

44 6 

4 |cl-— 7^. 
Mean 5|(l 

: 

Mean Jld. i 

: 

558.9.’,' 

5 '>* 9 - 

Sept, 30 

I 0 C| 

rH 

48 10 

4 P-— 
Mean 0 , 

5 ^r?.— 9 * 1 . ; 
Mean 7J(/. ; 

i 4 » 5^7 ; 

, 

5 i»,f 57 ■ 

60 *0 

Peo. 31 

99 l 

4*93 

45 10 

4 d.-M 
Mean 6d, 

Mean yd. 

178 C58 

539 > 5 15 

44*6 

1882 
Mar, 31 

lOOj 

4 * 93 

45 5 

7 JA 
Mean 6<f. 

Mean y jd. 

187,203 

5 <«>. 5>3 

42 • 7. 

June 30 

I0l| 

3»oo 

46 9 

Mean 6jrf. 

5 i(*.- 9 K 
Mean 7J«, 

170,546 

543,, 114 


Sept. 30 

99 ? 

3 * 0 ; 

47 3 

sd,^md. 

Moan 

58 rf.- 9 j(i. 

Mean yl*/. 

■■ ,165,280 

519.90 

1 


Pec. 31 

lOlf 

5*00 

40 8 

4 S(l-' 8 ld. 
Mean 63d. 

0 r-m 
Mean fid 

1 1 H 0 ,' 22 H -i 

i 

534,387 

44*8 

: V 1883 
Mali 31 

loi 

3*84 

41 3 

Moan 

Mean 8*/, 

1 >89,391 

1 

558,064 1 

. 1 

.40*0 

June 30 

loii 

3’ 57 

42 8 

Mean 6 jd. 

Mean yjd. 

i I 7»,858 

537»495 ^ 

sr®. 

Sept, 30 

100| 

3*88 

43 5 

5 d.- 8 Sd. 

Meanbjd. 

dd.—rod. 
Moan 7|d. 

165, J63 

' 5 19, .260 

59*5 ■■ 

Pee. 31 

Ml| 

3*00 

40 0 

4 fd,— 

Mean6|d. 

ileanfifi. 

178,715 

5x8,070 

■44*9 
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Tablb XI.— Number of Bkasts oxliibitod arul fclio Prices imlisod 
for them at the Ohristmas Markei^ Biuca 1843, 


Tear. 

j Beasin. ; 

1 Priee} 4 , 

i i 

Thar. 

BtfUists, 

1 

1 ■ ■■■ ■ 



s. 

iL «. 

d . 1 





d . 

1845 

4,510 

4 

0--.4 

4 '! 

1864 1 

7 »i 3 o 

3 

8-5 

8 

1S44 

s,yn 

4 

0 — 4 

6 

1865 1 

7,550 

3 

■ 4 — 5 

4 

1845 

5 , 32 fi 

^ i 5 

6-4 

8 

1866 1 

7,340 

3 

8-5 

6 

1S46 1 

4 r 570 ' 

4 

0 — 5 

8 

1867 

8, no 

3 

4—5 

0 

1847 

4 , 28 ^ 


4 — 4 

8 i 

i 1868 ’ 

j 

5,320 

3 

4—5 

8 ; 

1 B 4 B i 

5.942 


4—4 

8 ; 

! 1869 ^ 

6,728 

3 

6 — 6 

3 

1849 

5.765 

3 

4~-4 

0 

i 1870 

6,435 

3 

6 — 6 

2 

JB$o 

6.341 

3 

' 3—3 

10 

1871 

6,330 

3 

10 — 6 

2 

1B51 

6,103 

3 


3 

1873 

7,560 

4 

6 — 6 

0 

1851 

6,171 : 

3 

8-4 

0 

1873 

6,170 

4 

4 — 6 

6 

iSjj 

7 . 0 J 7 

3 

2 -^ 4 ' 

10 

1874 

6,570 

4 

4--»6 

8 

1854 

6,181 

3 

6--5 

4 

1875 , 

7,660 

4 

6 — 6 

6 

»«55 

7,000 

3 

8-4 

3 

1876 

7,030 

4 

4 — 6 

4 

1856 

6,748 

5 

4 — 5 

0 

1877 

7.510 

^ ■ ' 4 

6 — 6 

0 

1857 

6,856 

3 

4 — 4 

8 

1878 

6,830 

4 

6 — 6 

P 

1858 

6,434 

3 


0 

1879 

5,620 

4 

0 — 6 

4 

1859 

7,560 

3 

6^5 

4 

1880 

7,660 

4 

0 — 6 

0 

IB6O 

7,860 

3 

4—5 

6 

1881 

8,150 

4 

0 — 6 

2 

iB6r 

8,840 

■ ,3 

4 — 5 

0 

1882 

7,370 

4 

8 — 6 

4 

l 8 f )3 

8,430 

1 

4 — 5 

0 

18B3 

5,940 

4 

0—6 


i86? 

10, 37a 

3 

6-5 

3 







TAnm XII,— Ateraoe Fiuoes of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 
per ImrERiAL Quarter, in each ol‘ the Twenty Years 18{)4“83. 


■■ 

Wheat. 



IIIIQfl 

Wheat 

Barky, 

OtttK. 



i. 

«• 

d. 


a 



d. 

3 , 


s. 

(1. 

1864 

40 

2 

29 

IX 


in 

1874 

55 

9 

44 

II 

28 

10 

1865 

41 

10 

29 

9 


B 

187s 

45 

2 

38 

5 

28 

8 

1866 

49 

IX 

37 

S 


7 

1876 

1 46 

2 

35 

■■ 2 

26 


1867 

64 

5 . 

40 

0 

26 

X 

1877 

56 

9 

39 

8 

35 

XX 

1868 


-.9 ’ 

43 

0 

28 

I 

1878 

46 

5 

40 

2 

24 

4 . 

1869 

48 

2 

39 

5 

26 

0 

1879 

43 

10 

34 

"0 " ' 

; '2X' 

9 

^ ■ X870 : 


XI 

■ ■ 34 

7 

22 

xo 

1880 

44 

. 'A; ■ 


"■;z'... 

!■■■. 23 "' 

? I 

1871 

■■:56 


36 

. 2 , ■ 

25 

2 

1881 



■'.'35; 

II 

21 

9 

1873 

■■"Sf 

0 

■37 

4 

23 

2 

1882 


Z ;' ■ 

31 

2 

21 

10 

3 E 873 

58 

8 

40 

■5 

25 

5 

X883 

-.'At; 

7 

3 P 

10 

21 

■5'' 
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Table Sill.— AOEBAGE uader each Dosoripiion of Chop, Fallow, 

and Ibklasb, 


Ddsobiwion of Chops aod Live Stock, 

' Oreat BitrrAtK. 

1881 

1883 . 

1881 

€om Chops 

Acffis. 

Acr<ffi. 


Wheat .. .. .. .♦ .. 

3,805,809 

3,003,960 

2,611,162 

Barley or Bere .. *. ». 

2 , 442^134 

3,355,369 

2.292,992 

Oats .. .. .. .* 

2,9or 375 

3,833,865 

». 9 ; 5 , 38 t 

Eye .. 

4 r .567 

56,553 

■ 50,768 

Beans .e .. •• .. .« a. .« 

440,201 

436,883 

44 ? f 9,14 

Peas .. .. e. .» 

216,790 

246,851 

■ n 9 f 4.?9 

Total Corn Chops .. .. 

8,847,976 

8,833,380 


'Gbben Chops 




Potatoes .. ». 

S 79»334 

543,064 

■ 54 I» 45.5 

Turnips and Swedes .. .. *. 

».oJ 5 , 64 J 

3,034,536 

2,028,926 ■ 

Mangold and Beetroot .. ,» 

348,879 

353.645 

3 «‘)» 9 I 7 

Canots and Parsnips .. .. .. 


" 13 , 443 ! 

23.338 

Cabbage, Kobl-rabi, and Bape . . » . 

x 4 hnB 

149,941 

1461 t02 

Yetobea, Lucerne, and any other orop\ 

388,073 

4 i 3 t 34 a 


(except clover or grass) .» . . * . | 

392.821 

Total Gbebn Oeops .. .. 

3,510,568 

5.475,660 

3.454,579 

*Othisr Crops, Grass, &c, 




/' flax ' ■: ». - ".e .. 

6>534 

5,330 1 

4,317 

Hops .. ,, V, .. M .. 

64,943 

65,639 ; 

: 68,016 

Bare fallow or unoropped arable land 

795.809 

784,425 

778 . 20 J 

•Clover and artificial and other gras8es\ 
under rotation .. .. „ ,.j 

4, 343,285 

4,327,392 

4 » 595 .922 

Permanent pasture, meadow, or grass 


1 


not broken up in rotation (exclusive 
of heath or mountain land) .. 

*4,643,397 

14.821,675 ; 

15.065,37! 

Livestock:— 

Cattle .. .. .. .. .. 

Sheep .. „ .. ,, 

. Pigs; .V- 

Total number of horses used for 
agriculture, unbroken horses, 

and mares kept solely for 

breeding .. 

,K«. 

5,911,642 

34,581,053 

3,048,090 

1,434,938 

»0. . 
5,807,491 

24.329.768 

2 , 530,403 

1,433,578 

So. 

5.963,779 

35,068,371 

3,617,757 

1,410,596 

i : . ■■■ 
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mid SEiSS, ssd HtWBlS of OATOiS, Sesbp, EBd PlGtf, in Gbbaz Bettais 
in 1881-88. 


1 InKLAm j 

ICnfGIK>M, 

including tlie is!lax3ds. 

1881 

1882 . 

1883 . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

1883 . 

Acres. 

Aer«fi. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A<m . 

154*009 

152,720 

94,801 

*,967,059 

3,163,899 

3,713,38* 

311,150 

287,805 

184,015 

2,662,927 

2,452*077 

1,486,137' 

I. 39*1365 

^>397,304 

1,380,871 

4,306,391 

4,144,639 

4,370,076 

?i 459 

7 , 77 > 

h^o 

49,084 

64,381 

58,082 

10,904 

10,058 

10,250 

4 ShV 0 

447*115 

458,440 

990 

1,160 

937 

217,926 

248,084 

240,501 

1,776,877 

1,756.819 

1,678,115 

10,654,697 

10,620,196 

10,326,518 

854, S94 

837,919 

806,664 

J. 443 i 434 

1,388,507 

1,359,7*6 

295 » 335 

*93,978 

306,767 

37341,045 

2,328,880 

3,346,316 

44*862 

36,306 

37,908 

394,651 

370*974 

368,811 

4 , 07 J 

5.394 

3,436 

20,012 

17,271 

17,184 

34,340 

4*. 605 

41,489 

i7T,}eio 

192,658 

187,685 

36,194 

34 * 7 Si 

33.989 

4*6,509 

450,187 

429*312 

1,168,997 

1. *48.954 

1*230,253 

4 » 8 o 3 , 2 n 

4,748,157 

4,708,934 

147,085 

213,502 

9 S »935 

* 53 , 6*4 

118,722 

100,262 




64,943 

65,619 

68,016 

21, 186 

21,263 

24,698 

817,698 

806,167 

803 ,225 ■ 

1,998,402 

1 , 9 ^ 1,773 

1,931,101 

6,384, * 7 * 

6,333.064 

6,371.799 

109091,688 

20,110,079 

10,191,118 

*4,767,767 


25,288^520 

No. . 

Ho, 

No. 

.-■'No. 


No. 

3 . 954,479 

3,966,847 

4,096,021 

9,905,013 

9,831,417 

10,097*943 

.■■. 3 , 25 'B ,583 

37072 t »493 

3,119,098 

27,^96,273 

17,448,110 

*8,347.560 

1,088,041 

X, 439»930 

i, 35»,990 

3 , 149,178 

: 3 > 956,495 

: 3,986,4*7 

489»458 

482,469 

478,91* 

ij 933 , B19 

1,905.317 

'3,898*745 
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Table XIV.— Obetain Aetioles of Pokeioe and Colosml Pmm-CTu.s IjironTKii 


Animals, Living : 

Oxen, Bulls, and Cow 
Calves.. ./ .. 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Swine and Hogs . . 
Bones (bnmt or not, or 

charcoal) 

Cotton, Eaw .. *• 
Flax .. .. .* f 

Guano .. ♦. *• 

Hump.. *. 

Hops .. .• •• .. 

Hides untaimed ; Dry 


retrolenm .. .. .. 

Oilseed Calces .. .. 

Potatoes .. f. i. 

l^htter .. .. .. 

Cheese.. .. .. 

Eggs ,, .. grea 

Lard .. 

Bacon .. .. .. .. 

Hams 

Salt Beef 

Salt Pork .. .. .. 

Clover Seeds .. .. 

Flax-seed and Linseed 
Eape .. .. 

Sheep and Lambs’ ‘Wool 


hundreds 

cwts. 


1880 , 

1881 . 1 

im %. I 

1883 , 

350,950 

• 282,69r| 

. 309, 

437,445 

38,999 

36 ,f, 8 i| 

34 i .v's’"' 

47 f *«7 

940, 99i 

95 5 . 344' 


'.'> 5 , 6 'H 

51,030 

24,2731 

I 5 , 67 d 


79»740 

65.007! 

54 ) 4 ^*! 

' 73.948 

14 , 547,^83 

14,952,7241 

I 5 , 794 r 5 ^^*i 

1 35,167,874 

1,896,249 

1,781,762; 

1,966,969 

^ 3 ,$ 46 , 9 .H 

78,965 

• 50,072; 

■ 4 5 , "’95 

7 I» 96-3 

i, 32 o. 7 H 

196,688 

2, 475 4 421 / 

.r, 55 4 , 407 : 

! 1 , 440,554 

146,710; 

3 ^ 5 , 377 ' 


660,198 

554,134; 

576,456 

\ 614 ., 433 

584.693 

457,2951 

6 t|tS 9 > 

( ■ 562,767 

1 

K.tUhh*/ 


152,672 

234 , 96 Hj 

59 ,».? 5 , 3^4 

70.184.563 

343,998 

220,790) 

190,232 

157. ,45 


9,420,623 4 ,oJ 4»$-77 2 , 997 , 5 14j S,f49>H9J 

2,319,802 2,046,421 2,167,428; 2,152,701 

1 , 77L50i I t ,69^*49*^' J' ♦ 

6,228,437 6,306,645 6 , 757 »Si 4 ^ 7,826,674 

929,616 855,792 665,8851 «5 2 ,l 5 r 5 l 

4,370,860 5,858,855 2,348,o6d 3 ,oHi:>,i63; 

rt3H.56o "’.I'f.ooii fuii.eAK ■ 


938,269 747)009 548,507 602,025 

289,422 248,698 327,748 286,808 

384.057 349.709 »6f',J59 33»,7W 

» 79 . 9 H 354 . 84 .) 5 ' 7 .sii 

1,713,576 1,819,838 1,437.918 3,337.867 

400.694 373.038 547.679 775.358 

460,337.413 447,044,809 483 . 954 ,3 ‘ 8 ' 494. 1 «o, 743 


602,025 ■ 
286, 80H 
,328,768 


Table XY.—QiTANTiTr and Yalijb of Mjeat Importkjd in tlio 0 Ymrs, 1 BT 8 - 8 B. 


QUANTITIES. 


! 18 T 8 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 

1883 . 

1881 . 

Beet Salted or fresh .. 
Meat, „ .. 

Cwts. 

733.558 

145.493 

Cwts. . 
806,462 
151,505 

Cwts. 

1,008,089 

I 48 > 7 B 8 

Cwts. 

1,061,467 

^ihm 

■ 

688,407 . 
1 

Cwts. 

1 ,oH 7 ,§ 54 .' 

■ | 6 , 4 | 9 ' 

Total.. .. 

869,051 

957.967 

1,156,877 

f, >39. 398 

7 a <,433 


Heat, Preserved other- 1 
wise than by salting J 

438,903 

566,758 

655,600 

SUiW 

559.813 

^>09,111 ' 

Total Meat .. 


i» 5 H ,725 

1 , 813,477 

1,815,337 

1,261.335 

1,733.348 


VALUES. 




Beei, Salted or Fresh . . 
Heat, „ „ .. 

i. 

1,753.066 

426,864 

A 

1,919,922 

436,317 

2,399.334 

428,385 

, 

3,644,165 

515,813 


i JC. ■ : 

2,878,264 

2 ii, 95 $.:' 

Total .. 

2,179,930 

2,356,339 

3,827,609 

3.159.977 

1.833,518 

2,990,219 

Meat, preserved other-l 
wise than by salting J 

tr 3 r 3 i 54 i 

1,688,321 

1,903,036 

1,638,938 

3,693,773 

'.751,584 

' Total Heat .. 

3,491,471 ! 4 j 044 , 56 o 4 , 730 , 645 

4.798.9*5 

j, 506, 290 

4 , 741 , 805 ; 
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The qiiaBtity of meat imported iit recent years finclitding pork 
and Imms) was 2,042,010 cwts; in 1881, 2,288,087 ewts. in 1882, 
and 2,940,105 

The number of bnlls and cows imported was 209, 300 in 1882, 
and 427,445 in 1883; of swine andliogs, 15,070 and 38,803 respoe- 
tively ; of slieep and lambs, 1,124,301 and 1,115,605; mid of calves, 
34,340 and 47,117 respectively. 

In 1881 tlie average imco of beef per lb. was 5|4. ; of mutton 
y»er lb., IpL ; in 1883 the avorago price of beef was 0|d, and that 
of mutton 7{‘/l., which prices showed percentages of increase of 
12*8 and 8*8 respectively, compared with the prices in 1881, 


STATISTICS OP DAIKY PEODUCE. 

The following remarks relating to batter and cheese arc ex- 
tracted from * The 

OoKic BorTKR Maekkt.-*— T he crash of tho ** butter corner’* in 
America, and the fear of heavy arrivals from that country, largely 
contributed to the depression in tho values of Cork butter in the 
opening months of 1883, and also considorably influenced the 
course of prices during tho following season. 

The (juotations for tho new brands opened very high, at 141s* 
for firsts and 120«. for seconds; but within a month they were 
quoted at 10k, and 9k. 

Thirds and fourths fetched but very poor prices all the year, and 
will, very probably, occupy tho same position henceforward, as the 
days of inferior butter commanding anything like a remunerative 
price have passed away for ever* Firsts touched their lowest point 
on July 0, when they were quoted at 95<#. Seconds did not go 
below BS». during tho year, at which figure they wore quoted on 
May 31, June 18, and July 7. The prices of mild'-cured butters 
k<rpt witbin a few shillings of corresponding brands in ordinaij 
ull through tho year. 

The monopoly which tho Wholesale Society has got of the trade 
for the finer brands kept prices almost at a standstill for the 
summer months, and bids fair to destroy all healthy competition 
in Cork Market while tho present system so completely plays into 
their hands, and prevents the possibility of the Cork merchants 
entering the lists of competition with this formidable antagonist. 
It was only in the months of September and October, when the 
Wholesale Sboiety began to take in their winter stocks, that the 
■prices advahoed.' ' 
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From then till now there lias been but little fluctuation, except 
in the prices of thirds, fourths, and fifths, which, during the 
months of November and December, have steadily declined until 
they reached quotations for thirds, about 20s. under the price asked 
for best butterine, and for fourths something about tbe ordinary 
value of cellar-grease, notwithstanding that the butters now being 
sold under those brands are the genuine produce of Irish dairies 1 
So far as it can be ascertained, there is a smaller quantity of butter 
in the hands of the Cork merchants this January than has been 
the case for very many years, and in a few weeks hence it will not 
be easy to obtain any supplies of grass-made butter from tho 
usual sources in Cork. There was a considerable falling-off in 
the supplies to Cork Market last year— something over 40,000 
casks. 

The commencement of the year 1883 found the Cork Butter 
Market an object of very great solicitude to a large cominittoe of 
the landed proprietors in Ireland (including a great many memboi B 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons), dairy farmers, country 
butter merchants, and others, whose objects, according to the reso- 
lutions in their circular, were to secure — 

1. The opening of the Cork Butter Market, so that all persons 
who chose might be at liberty to make purchases on a market 
through which passes two-fifths of the entire butter produce of 
Munster, unhampered by unreasonable restrictions. 

2. The abolition of the coinpulsory use of market brands, so as 
to allow each exporter of butter to use the brand that he thinks 
most likely to advance the butter trade of the country, and for the 
value of which he would be directly responsible to his customers. 

This committee was formed on the publication of the report of 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission in reference to the Cork 
Market, which, if not a very long, was a very pregnant one. 

The report was :*— 

has ceased to be an institution that can 

be favourably spoken of. 

“ 2. The present arrangements evidently tend to reduce the 
value of the highest classes of butter, and to unduly raise that of a 
lower class. 

“ 3. The Cork Butter Market is in no real sense an open market, 
. . . The management is in the hands of a close corporation, who 
discourage individual enterprise.” 

The Butter Trade m Leith.— The trade during the whole of 
the past year cannot be said to have been altogether satisfactory. 
Importers rarely made a remunerative margin on their shipments; 
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sand dealers, owing to the keen competition, did not get sufficient 
profit on their purchases to cover all the risk and the working 
expenses. The arrivals from the continent of Eitropo were as large 
as in the previous year’, but prices, on the average, were about 
to lOa. per cwt. lower during the season. There have been again 
great complaints of the non-keeping quality of Estate butter, 
owing, it is believed, to the new centrifugal process introduced 
into Denmark and Sweden, whereby a larger outcome of butter is 
given at the expense of quality. Much of the Kiel and Mecklen- 
burg butters, too, had too much milk in them, and became very 
soon mouldy and green. Danish and Swedish factory butters were, 
as a rule, improved in quality, and kept much better than the 
Estate productions. The shipments from America were larger 
than last year, and, on the whole, as long as the trade lasted, left 
a fair profit j^but, as prices have now advanced so much in New 
York, importations have almost ceased from there for the season. In 
Irish butter only a moderate business has been done. All secondary 
kinds of continental butters have been greatly interfered with by 
butterine, which has been largely imported here, chiefly from 
Holland. The article is wholesome, and for some purposes very 
useful ; but it is to be regretted that it is not sold for what it really 
is. The direct arrivals for the past year into this port are as 
follows:— From Denmark, Sweden, and Hamburg, 92,196 casks; 
from Holland (principally butterine), 191,286 firkins. 

Fobeign Butter, — The trade in these descriptions has again 
been an extensive one during the year 1883, and fully up to the 
average of former seasons, although prices, the same as those for 
Irish, have been comparatively moderate. The top point for 
Dutch butter was 134s. to 150s. in January and February last, from 
which rates there was a rapid and continuous decline until the 
beginning of June, when the quotations wore only 95s, to 100s. ; 
but a stronger demand arose in the two following months, and 
in August 11 Os. to 120s. wore obtained. Later on, an additional 
rise took place, and the closing rates were 124s. to 136s. perowt. 
First and second qualities of Normandy butter at the commence- 
ment of the year were worth tOOs. to 150s. ; but general depression 
netting" in by the month of June, not above 00s. to 114s. were the 
prides then. In the subsequent months, however, as arrivals 
•diminished and holders were less anxious sellers, they rose to 100s. 
to 120s, ; again^ in the autumn, to 110s. to 132s. ; and finally, in 
November and December, to 116s, even up to 144s. for the very 
finest brands, American butter has been more freely dealt in on 
proportionate terms, and an inoreasing trade has been done in 
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biitterine and otlier substitutes for tlie genuine article, at Yoi-y 
reasonable prices. 

Cheese, — The official returns of the year’s imports of cheese into 
the United Kindom are not yet published ; those for the eleven 
months gave the total as 1,087,269 owts., against 1,564,077 cwts, 
in 1882, and 1,710,698 in 1881, thus evidencing a tolerably 
abundant supply of foreign sorts, amongst which American have 
occupied the most prominent position. Prices of these in London 
earlier in the year ranged from 46s, to 74s, for useful and choicest 
qualities, but the value of the best makes subsequently declined to 
67s., and again to 56^. to 60a. during July, Augixst, and September, 
when large quantities of new cheese were pressing on the market. 
Latterly the finer grades have been sold at more money, up to 66s., 
while the inferior kinds have been disposed of cheaply, down to 
40s., and some rather rubbishing and stale parcels even as low as 
25s. to 35s. per cwt. Gouda and Edam cheeses have not fluctuated 
much in price, the tendency having mostly been in one direction, 
viz,, in favour of the buyer, from 54s. to 70s., early in the spring, 
backwards to 50s. to 62s, in the latter half of 1883. English 
cheese, whether plentiful or otherwise, has continued to command 
relatively good prices, the superior qualities as much as 80s. to 86s., 
and even the commoner descriptions have seldom been procurable 
under 60s. to 65s. per owt., with a uniformly steady demand. 
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THe following Quotations, &e., stro extracted from * The Grocer/ 

Tablb XYL— Average and Gureent Prices of Butter and Cheese on 1st Satuedav 
January of each Year, from the latest actual Market Sales* 



Average 
Annual Price 
in the s years, 

1876 - 79 . 

Current Price, 

Current Price, 

Current Price, 

Current Price, 

Cnrri'iit 


1st January, 

1st January, 

1st January, 

(ith January, 

r)th Jaih ' 


1880 . 


1881 . 

1889 . 

1883 . 

188 ‘i 


Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Pei’c'Av: 

Butter : 

s. 

s. 

s. s. 

n. 


s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 


s. 

s. 

Carlow, finest, F.O.B. 

1 31 to 

144 

nC to 140 

120 

to 

140 

112 

to 138 

120 

to 

140 

.. , , 

, , Lauded . . 

ij8 ,, 

148 

148 

li? .. .. 

141 

• 


136’ 




134 to ■ 


,,'2nda .. .. 









136 


m 

143 .» .. 

132 

fP 

135 

r29 

iji 

120 


130 

,, 3 rds, new 

108 ,, 

109 

n 5 ,, .. 

10? 

9 


131 

>1 1 X 3 

120 

, , 


104 , , 

, , 4 tb ... . . 

90 

91 

96 ,, *. 

78 

,, 

.. 

82 


91 

, , 

92 

75 .. 













* 





* * 


* 


* * 

Foreip: 













Friesland 

94 ,, 


128 , , r 

125 »> 130 

120 


I JO 

125 

125 

no 

ti X44 

125 


136 

134 

124 , , 

Jersey, &c. .... 
Kiel .. . . .. 

164 

151 

no 


;; 140 

no 


95 M 





j Normandy ,. .. 

92 n 

120 , , 146 

ro8 

,, 

140 






• * 

Americau .. ,. 

8r ,, 

121 

90 M J 35 

05 

,, 

125 

60 

, , X12 




75 .» 

Bosch . * * , , . 

Cheese: 

English Cheddar, V 
fine, new ) 


‘ 

65 M 95 

61 


84 

50 

M 85 

60 

f t 

90 

45 M 

72 ,» 

90 

72 ,, 86 

76 

” 

90 

76 

1 82 

68 

» » 

82 

^ 72,' M 

,, good, new 
Red Somerset Loaf. . 

77 n 

87 

74 

76 


82 


M 78 

74 

» » 

76 

72'*.,'* 

White or yellow j 

87 





Cheddar Loaf . . j 

78 M 



• 

• 

• • 

, •• 


• 


.. .. 

Scotch Cheddar 

164 M 

189 




, 




. . 


. . t . 

Cheshire, new. . .. 

78 ,, 

86 

64 ,, 86 

74 * 

,, 

88 

72” 

ft 82 

68 

,, 

* 80 

74 »» 

, , good ditto 
Wiltshire, new . . 

, , good ditto 

North Wilts Loaf, new 

51 .. 

7 t 

, , 

, 





70 ,, 

79 

62 ,, 'j6 

70’ 


80 

64” 

m" 74 

62 

, , 

■ 72 

64 .» 

60 ,, 

68 




. » 

72 ,, 

81 


72 


82 

76 

as 

74 * 


* 76 

72 ,, 

Derby „ „ 

Foreign : 

.74 ■ If 

64 

1 7o**m*’74 

76 


84 

60 

M 74 

72 

?» 

76 

66 „ 

American, fine ,. 

63 M 

67 

64 »» 68 

68 


72 

60 

68 

62 


70 

60 ,, 

, , good , 

41 ». 

59 

56 , » 60 

56 

,, 

66 

■ 42 

>• 60 

46 

f » 

58 

40 » * 

Gouda .. 

52 >1 

61 

56 ,, 62 

60 


66 

56 

1, 62 

54 


62 

54 „ 

56 ,, 

Edam, new .... 
Oruyke, new . . . . 

56 

65 

56 „ 64 

62 

>1 

68 

57 

64 

5 ^ 

f ) 

64 

76 M 

85 

7 i ». 78 

|-62 

82 

72 

.. 75 

72 


75 

76 .. 


Table XVII.— Quantity and Value of Butter Imported from Denmark, 

1866 - 82 . 



Y^ears. 

Quantities. 

Computed Real 
Value. 

Years. 

Quantities. 

Computed Real 
Value. 




Owts. 

£. 


Cwts. 




1866 

67 . 3°5 

319,528 

J875 

206,171 

1,375,870 



1867 

80,589 

422,479 

i8?6 

205,195 

1,311,234 



1868 

79.437 


1877 

210,332 , 

1,347,791 



1869 

103,613 

574.981 

1878 

342,427 1 

1,317,467 



; 1870 

127,013 

767,190 

3879 

38 r ,740 

1,873,452 



1871: 

140,851 

803,226 

1880 

300,157 : 

: 1,777,176 



1872 

173.574 

1,009,322 

1881 

: 279,625 

1,691,894 



1873 

201,558 

1,203,459 

1882 

'304,730 

1,850,586 



1874 

[ 

226,053 

1.363,433 
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Table XVIII. — Quantity and Value of Butter Imported fro^ tbo 
United States, Belgium, France and Holland; and of Cheese 
I mported from the United States and Holland, 18 () 8 * 82 . 


UNITED STATES. 



Quantities. 

Cotnnuted 

Real Valuer 

Quantities. 

Ri:*al value. 


Cwts. 

£. 

Cwtrt. 


1868 .. 

7.117 

37 >J 79 

489,117 

1,439.580 

1869 .. 

17,303 

84,603 

487,870 

1,612,325 

1870 .. 

16,915 

80,928 

555,385 

■ 1,861,263 

1871 .. 

83,775 

394,359 

731.326 

2,014,805 

1872 ,, 

45,765 

199,679 

598,198 

1 , 701,415 

1873 .. 

A3, 406 

199.639 

790,138 

2 , 353,181 

1874 .. 

36,307 

188,769 

849,933 

2,589,776 

1875 .. 

40.331 

205,900 

958,978 

,2,786,027 

1876 .. 

ir8,X5x 

593,122 

936,203 

2,564,977 

1877 

188,491 i 

920,561 

1,082,844 ‘ 

3,129,839 

1878 .. 

219,794 1 

998,766 

1,345,745 

31.306,613 

1879 .. 

301,054 1 

1,243,075 

1 , 214,959 

3,467,651 

1880 .. 

277,790 1 

1,343,967 

1 * 171 * 49 « 

3,411,625 

1881 .. 

174,246 

845.125 

1.344,419 

: 5 , 555 , 702 

1882 .. 

5 r*, 3 ^_ ; 

_ 250 _,J 764 

969,502 

2,711,259 

Years. 

BELGIUM 

Butter. i 

1 FRANOl! 

J.-’BmKu, 



Cwis. 

£. 


.. 

70,456 

405,987 

393,578 


, 85,789 

481,609 

407,432 


84,408 

516,643 

289,69a 

. 

94.559 

523,460 

304,683 

♦ • ■ 

74.191 

409,555 

355,089 

•# 

f»;', ■■ 76.,,6I0' 

439,501 

446,550 

-• 

76,723 

465,517 

713,251 

■ .4 

79,950 

499.028 

567,560 

.. 

65,309 

419,209 

622,488 


58,200 

378,435 

606,762 


80,073 

499,889 

555,272 


63,032 

391,166 

438,725 


I 55,359 

302,993 

531,649 


[ 50,118 

385,606 



f 54,854 

301,675 

575,560 


a, 156,844 
3,ni,45o 
1,673,899 

t ,6|6,oo6 

2,409,861 

3 * 944 , 

3 *J 87 ,ai 9 

3 ? 73 J, 405 

3,654,488 

|,I 79 ,.P 6 

■ 

2,8af,,586 
3 , 720, 8 
1,341,622 


Cwts. 

343 . 

415,176 

4 « 6,795 

390,616 

269,091 

279,004 

351,605 

357,106 

403,984 

377,134 

460,601 

655.377 

810,509 

745.536 

911,182 


1,992,414 

2,253,420 

2.388,459 

1,986,708 

1,358,579 

1,453,875 

1,877,755 

1,917,910 

2,252,909 

2,084,686 

^,494,903 

3,331,149 

4,076,399 

3,745,885 

4,310,830 


329,565 

426,915 

423,555 

348,148 

329.535 

336.654 

398,888 

370,133 

330,435 

341,980 

355,159 

275,039 

288,065 

264,626 

310,755 


'■z,': 

9 $ 9 » 547 - 
1,262,101 
1, 204, 850 ■ 
954*3.56 

■943,537 

■I, 015 , 255 - 

1*164,931 

1,078,594 

949.413 

984,855 

1,018,009 

743,107 

810,590 

747,053 

866,061 


JOUENAI 


OF THE 

EOTAL AGKICULTORAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 


1. — The Agricultural Holdings {England) Acty 1883» By 
Fredreiok Clifford, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

In the / Journar for March, 1876,* I sketched and endear 
voured to explain the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875.f That statute was amended ‘in the 
Session of 1876 by a short Act,:j: of no general interest, requir- 
ing previous assent by patrons of benefices, or by the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, in cases where landlords, being in- 
cumbents of ecclesiastical benefices, proposed to exercise the 
powers of the principal Act Now, a new order of things 
«^xists» Since January 1, 1884, both these statutes stand repealed 
by the Agricultural (England) Act, 1883 §; and 

when the lievi^^^^ of the statute-book comes down to 

its date, their accustomed places in it will know them no 
more* 

^Critics of the Act of 1875 may reasonably differ as to its 
frame-work, and may differ still more upon the principle which 
governed it Few will deny that, at least, it gave us solid 
standing-ground in its recognition of free contract as the proper 
basis for legislation. For good or for ill, Parliament has now 
embodied in statute its conviction that tenants cannot be left 
to take care of themselves on a hiring of land, but must be 
relieved from the results of their own neglect to obtain fair 
terms, or even, it may be, from written conditions into which 

■ . : , / .! • ■■ ■■ — .n-.;. — — 

♦ Vol. Xii. B.S. Part I. t 39 & 40 Viot. c. 74. ' ' 

f 38 & 39 Vioi 0 . 92. § 46 & 47 Viet. c. 61, ss. 58, 62. 

V01. XX.--S. s. JB 
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they hare deliberately entered. We must now assume that 
such legislation is necessary and expedient on groiuuls of public 
policy ; but, in contrast with that of 1875, it seems to offer no 
assurance that legislative interference, once exercised in this 
direction, may not be pushed much fartlier.'^ However this 
may be, Parliament has pronounced its decree; and, hapijily, 
it is the custom of Englishmen, whatever their previous 
opinions on points of policy, to yield to the law so prt>- 
nounced a loyal, ungrudging obedience, trying to make the 
best of it in practice, and leaving its value to be determined by 
time and experience. 

Has the test of time, then, shown the legislation of 1875 to 
have been without value? I believe, on the contrary, that it 
proved of great value, and that its authors have much reason 
to be satisfied with their work. Its direct effect, though not 
large, has been under-rated. It was adopted in whole or in 
part on many estates all over the kingdom. If on many more 
estates landlords contracted themselves out of its provisions, 
this was rarely done from a wish to deprive tenants of any 
benefits which they might fairly take under it, Injt for oUier 
and more legitimate causes ; because, for example, the usage on 
many estates was for landlords to find the money for ail or most 
permanent improvements, giving out-going tenants fair compen-* 
sation for their improvements according to local custom 
because there was a not unreasonable fear of litigation and a 
desire to watch the working of the law before adopting it. 
Tenants, indeed, were sometimes as eager as landlords to con- 
tract themselves out of the Act, being in such cases better satis- 
fied with the quo, with the, customs or conditions already 
regulating their holdings. J Nor did exclusion of the Act ne- 
cessarily mean dislike of all its provisions, fin* agreements 


* ‘‘Probably at no period in our Mstory have tlie imwcw ef hi 

agrarian measures of any kind boon less powerful, or Kehemes of jiueh reform 
been more uumerous and wide-reaohing. The present Bewsion, boyoiul all itm 
predecesBora, has been fruitful in germs which nmy well miso bxmKdathms ns 
regards their possible development— The Kigiife Mon. U, Shaw-liefe?ir% on the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, ISSS, ‘ Nineteenth Century,' October, ISBS. 

, t See Beport of Boyal Commission on AgriouUuru ; evidence m to Crown and 
Puchy of Lancaster lands, pp. 7 , 39 . ^ 

xt, agents of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners report in Mareb 1370, 

that they “ find a general indisposition on the part of tenant to adopt tiiis Act, 
and that “in many cases the tenants had already given iiotico to oxchido it, 
requiring niore time to consider the previsions of the Act.” — Ihmse of OonimoiiM 
Paper 163 (Session 1876 ). Again, in February 1876 , the Oxfordshire tenants t»f 
Lord Jersey were “ unanimously of opinion that, owing to the complicated nature ’* 
01 me Act, they would rather remain under their existing agreomeniM, provided 
dn^y. had the privilege of a year’s instead of six months' notice,-- Eoyul Com* 
mission on Agriculture, Appendix to Part I., p. 296 . 
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made with a view to exclusion often incorporated some of these 
provisions, as to compensation, as to notice, fixtures, or pro- 
cedure.^ Thus, as its authors foresaw, the indirect effect of the 
Act of 1875 was very considerable, and was invariably exerted 
in the tenant’s favour, securing to him some, at any rate, of the 
liberal concessions provided for in the Act, by the very agree- 
ment which, in terms, excluded the Act. Such an influence, 
even if it made slow way, was a thoroughly sound and healthy 
influence, consistent with the best English traditions. By force 
of example, by common usage, by experience of its beneficial 
working where custom and agreement provided no better code, 
that contained in the Act of 1875 had already done something 
to improve the relations of landlord and tenant, and would 
gradually have done much more.f Meanwhile it kept in con- 
stant view a liberal and an authoritative series of provisions, 
conceived in the tenant’s interest, and to which he might always 
appeal with reason in entering upon or renewing any holding. 
It reversed the presumption of law, too, in his interest, by giving 
to him instead of to his landlord, under certain conditions, the 
proprietary right in improvements. Moreover, it paved the way 
for more substantial changes. English legislation, as a rule, 
has hitherto moved by steps, each step justified more or less by 
experience of the last. Under the old conditions of tenure, 
British agriculture, notwithstanding many shortcomings, had, 
taken as a whole, shown more skill and enterprise, and had 
developed the soil to better purpose than the agriculture of any 
other country. Those persons whose position and livelihood 
depended on the results showed some natural hesitation in 
departing from the ancient ways. The Act of 1875 proved that 
some, at least, of the old conditions might he safely relaxed 
in view of social and economic changes which had made them 
onerous and unreasonable. Thus, great as was the repugnance 
with which many persons viewed, and still view, the new 
principle that the State should force certain arrangements upon 
owners and cultivators of the soil, this feeling would have been 
far stronger had it not been for our experience of the beneficial 


* Sm Ecix>rt of Boyal Commistiion, and. evidenoo of Mr, Sturge, Mr. R 0. 
B([iU;iruy, aud others, 

t Ab to tlio indirect effects of the Act of 1875 mentioned in the text, see also 
the disenssiona, December J'5 and 17, 1883, and January 14, 1884, on an able paper 
on the Tiow Act read by Mr. Willis Bund, barrister-at-law, before the Institution 
of Purveyors, a body of men upon whoso intelligent interpretation and working of 
the compensation clauses in the new as in the old statute its success must largely 
depend, and whose practical experience as law agents and valuers in all' parts of 
Diigland, gives the higliest value to their opinions on this subject.--* 
voL xvi. ; Session 1883-4. The Surveyors* Institution is now incorporated by 
lloyel Charter, 
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working of the previous enactment.^ This was no small gain ; 
nor is it all, for, as will hereafter appear, the later statute eoii- 
tinues, in whole or in part, several substantial provisions in the 
Act of 1875, together with the procedure clauses and much of 
its machinery, a tribute to its authors ami draftsman svhirU 
alone show that their labour has not been waste<h 

Areangement and Afpjlioatiok of the new Aci\ 

Its short title is “ The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 
1883 ” (§ 63). According to the modern practice of so drafting 
Bills as to leave the smallest possible opening for discussion or 
objection, the new Act, like the old one, opens without any 
preamble. A recital of the general object which Parlinincnt 
desired to promote was never omitted from the older statutes,, 
and was often full and even diffuse. It scu'ved as a guide to 
judges in determining a doubtful point of construction, hut no 
such light is afforded them here. For convenient rtdenniice, the 
Act is divided into three Parts: the first ndating to coitipensa«» 
tion for improvements and the procedure for recovering k ; the 
second confined to changes made in the law of distress ; 
the third comprising various general provisions. It will be con- 
venient in this notice not to follow the sections in their exact 
numerical order, but to consider together those which are 
related. 

Commencement of Act — For certain purposes, as we shall 
presently find, the Act is retrospective* Subject to this limita- 
tion, it came into force, as already stated, on January 1, 188*1 
(§ 63), on and after which date the Act of 1875 ami the 
amending Act of 1876 before mentioned were repealed (§ 62). 
This appeal does not affect (a) any proceedings pending under 
the Act of 1875 5 (/>) any right to compensation for improve- 
meats to which that Act applies if they W(U’c ext^mted befiirf* 
January 1, 1884; or (c) if they were exccutcci after that dale 
under a tenancy, parol or otherwise, current on January 1, 1884 ; 
(d) any right in respect of fixtures affixed to a lu)lding before 
January 1 , 1884 (§ 62). In other words, rights which liave 
accrued to any tenant under the Act of 1875 are not touched by 
the new law. They must be enforced, of course, in the manner 
specified by that Act. 


* Tlie Duke of Richmond and Gordon, who upon this question sj^euks with a 
double authority, is of opinion that the Act of 1875 wont as fiir as puldi<; <qniiiuM 
at that time was prepared to sanction, and that the Act of 1883 oonld nut havu 
passed but for the example set in 1875.— Speech at Ohichosier, Ducuinber fdh, 
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Limits of Act — The Act does not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland (§ 64). Ireland, with its special legislation, stands in 
no need of the comparatively mild remedies here enacted, 
P\)r Scotland an Act was passed last Session * on the model of 
the English Act, and not practically differing from it, except on 
some points of small importance and in the adoption of the 
machinery of the Scotch law for purposes of procedure. 

Holdings to which the Act applies, — The Act of 1875 did not 
apply to holdings under two acres, or to market-gardens. The 
new law extends to holdings of any size, provided they are 
agricultural or pastoral, or of a mixed character. It therefore 
includes allotments and plots of land let to farm-labourers. 
It also includes any holding cultivated in whole or in part as 
a*' market-garden. It does not include any holding let to the 
tenant during his continuance in any office, appointment, or 
employment held under the landlord’^ (§ 54). The object 
of this exception clearly is to prevent a bailiff or labourer who 
leaves his employment from retaining land which would not be 
let to him but for his employment, and would usually go to his 
successor. In these cases, when the tenancy is from year to year, 
there should be a clear expression in writing of an intention 
that the land, however small in extent, should be held upon 
condition of its surrender at the termination of the tenant^s 
engagement ; otherwise there may be frequent disputes as to 
the application of the Act in respect of compensation, notice, or 
otherwise. 

Definition — Landlord is defined (§ 61) to mean any person 
for the time being entitled to receive the rents and profits of 
any holding,” and would therefore mean any farmer or employer 
5ub-letting a part of his land to his bailiff or labourers* 

Compensation eok Impeovements* 

Lord Ashburton, when examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1836, was asked whether he could suggest 
any legislative measure by which the interests of agriculturists 
could be promoted without prejudice to the general interests of 
the community. His reply, often since repeated in substance, 
was : ‘‘ I really do not know anything you can do for agri- 
culturists but to tell them honestly that no Parliamentary relief 
is possible. I am not aware of anything that can be done for 
agriculture by Parliament.”! This principle of self-help is 


\4C k m Yioi c. 02. 

t Comixiitteo on the State of Agriculture, Third Heport, 1836; Minutes of 
Evidence, p, 498. 
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abandoned in recent legislation, and the first words of the 
new statute are a response irom Parliament to the iarniers 
call for aid. The general rights of tenants for compensation, 
under the statute or by adequate agreement, arc recognised 
as absolute, if they comply with the provisions of the statuits* 
To make section 1 intelligible, however, it will be best to 
begin by transferring to this place from Schedule h the im- 
provements admitte(f throughout the Act as — 

Subjects for Compe^isation , — It will be remembered that the 
Act of 1875 divided improvements into three classes. The 
same division is adopted in the new Act, though with a dilferent 
arrangement. First come fourteen kinds of improvements, to 
which the assent of the landlord is required. They arc the 
following: — 

1. Erection or enlargement of buildings. 

2. Formation of silos. 

3. Laying down of permanent pasture. 

4. Making and planting of osier-beds. 

5* Making of water-meadows, or works of irrigation. 

6. Making of gardens. 

7. Making or improving of roads or bridges. 

8. Making or improving of water-courses, ponds, wells or 
reservoirs, or of works for the application of water-power or for 
supply of water for agricultural or domestic purposes. 

9* Making of fences* 

10. Planting of hops. 

11. Planting of orchards or fruit-bushes. 

12. Reclaiming of waste land. 

13. Warping of land. 

14. Embankment and sluices against floods. 

Only two of these improvements are new, namely, No. 2, 
formation of silos, which in 1875 were almost unknown In this 
country ; and No. 14, embankment and sluices agahnst ilomls. 
The rest are taken literally from the first-class improvements of 
1875, with the addition of “ fruit-buslics to orchard-planting 
in No. 11, and of works for the application of water-power’" 
in No. 8. 

Wc next come, in Part 11. of Schedule L, to No. 1 5, Drainagt*, 
which stands as an improvement by itself; and in respect of 
which the landlord’s consent is not required, th{)Ugh he must 
have notice of the tenant’s intention to execute it Drainage* 
was included in the first-class improvements of 1875, for wliit?h 
the landlord’s consent was required. It will be seen bcneafKir 
that the notice to landlords now required before tenants begin 
to drain may carry with it important consequences. 

In Part III. of Schedule L, corresponding with Classes 2 and 3 
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in the Act of 1875, come eight improvements, in respect of 
which tenants do not require a landlord's consent, and need 
give him no notice. They are — - 

16* Boning of land with undissolved bones. 

17. Chalking of land. 

18. Clay-burning, 

19. Claying of land. 

20. Liming of land. 

21. Marling of land. 

22. Application to land of pui’chased artificial or other 
purchased manure. 

23. Consumption on the holding, by cattle, sheep, or pigs, of 
cake or other feeding-stuff not produced on the holding. 

None of these improvements are new ; they are taken word 
for word from the Act of 1875, but the first six were there 
included in Class 2, for which notice to the landlord was 
necessary. The last two form Class 3. 

Here, then, are twenty-three kinds of improvements for 
which a tenant may claim compensation under the new law. 
For shortness, .the three classes will hereafter be referred to as 
(1) permanent improvements ; (2) drainage ; and (3) temporary 
improvements. The next question is, Who is a tenant entitled 
to claim compensation ? 

Definition of Tenant — In the Act under review, ‘‘ contract of 
tenancy” is defined (§ 61) as “a letting or agreement for the 
letting of land for a term of years, or for lives, or for lives and 
years, or from year to year.” This definition is taken from 
the old Act, with an unimportant addition, not there to be 
found, of the words “ or agreement for the letting,” which seem 
to be surplusage, inasmuch as a letting of land would be held to 
be a letting under writtem agreement or by word of mouth. 
But there is also an important omission, for tenancy under the 
Act of 1875 also meant a letting at will.” It follows that, in 
the very rare cases in wliich tenants are tenants at will, they 
are not entitled to the benefits of the new Act, and that tenants 
for shorter periods than from year to year are equally outside its 
pnwisions. 

The word ‘Henant,” then, means a holder of land on the 
tenure defined in “ contract of tenancy.” It also includes all 
his representatives upon death, lunacy, or bankruptcy, and any 
person otherwise deriving title from him, who will respectively 
have the right to receive compensation for any of his improve- 
ments. We have already seen that ‘‘landlord” means “any 
person for the time being entitled to receive the rents and 
profits of any holding,” There only remains for present notice 
the concluding provision in the interpretation clause that, 
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though a tenancy may have determined, the relationship of 
'' landlord and “ tenant ” %vill continue to exist, and the names 
respectively will apply, for technical purposes of all claims 
made or proceedings taken to obtain compensation under tin? 

General Right of Tenant to Comj)ensation (§ l).“.Uav,iniijj 
thus to some extent cleared the ground, we can now go liaek to 
Section 1 of the new Act with better chances of understanding 
it. Interpretation clauses used to come early in an Act as 
guides to the meaning of the terms used in it. Modern clralls- 
men often place these among the concluding sections, lor in 
passing the Bill it is necessary to postpone them until the main 
provisions have been settled. 

A tenant, then, who has made on his holding any one or 
more of the foregoing twenty-three improvements, became 
entitled, on and after January 1, 1884, on quitting his holding 
at the determination of a tenancy,’’ to obtain from tin? lantl- 
lord as compensation such sum as fairly represents the value of 
the improvements to an incoming tenant;” provided that, in 
estimating the value of any such improvement, ** there shall 
not be taken into account as part of the improvement made 
by the tenant what is justly due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil,” 

It will be seen that, contrary to the corresponding provisimi 
of 1875, compensation cannot be claimed by the sitting tenant 
upon a determination of the tenancy ; he can only claim if he 
quits his holding. This point was much discussed when tht; 
Bill was pending in Parliament, and the discussion has con- 
tinued since the Bill became law. One class of critics (Contend 
that, on the determination of a tenancy, the sitting tenant 
ought to have been protected against a rise of rent, justified 
perhaps only by his own improvements. On the other hand, 
it is contended that no such safeguard could nwdly have been 
afforded except by a system of judicial rents, as in Ireland, 
A continuing tenant, on the renewal of his h*ase, takes out of 
the soil the value of his own improvements, or otlierwise enjoys 
the advantage of them. If he is also compensated by bia land-* 
lord, he is paid twice over, in money and in kind, for the same 
thing. In self-protection, landlords would certainly recoup tlnuiH 
selves for having to pay such compensation by a corresponding 
increase of rent; in fact, the property in the improvements 
would pass to the landlord, and he would thereupon be iairly 
entitled to charge it on the rent. A man cannot in reason 
expect to play^ at the same time two parts, that of the tenant 
who goes, and is then properly paid for what he leaves behind j 
and that of the tenant who stays, and who then gets back his own 
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again. Meanwhile, a sitting tenant enjoys substantial protec- 
tion against any undue rise in rent, by reason of the compensa- 
tion for disturbance to which the landlord at once becomes 
liable if the tenant resists a rise in rent and quits his 
holding.* 

‘‘ Determination of tenancy,” it may here be convenient to 
explain, means throughout the Act an end put to a tenancy by 
efliuxion of time or any other cause (§ 61), such as death or 
bankruptcy. In cases where a tenant has renewed his tenancy 
upon its determination from any cause, his title to compensa- 
tion holds good when he quits his holding, although the 
improvements for which he claims may not have been executed 
during the last expiring tenancy (§ 58). There is an obvious 
justice in securing to such a tenant a continued right to the 
fruits of his outlay, and this provision very properly removes 
all the technical objections which might otherwise have defeated 
his claim. For the purposes of this section, the two months’ 
notice of claim, which must be given to a landlord before the 
determination of the tenancy ” (§ 7), must be read as referring to 
the last-expiring tenancy, and not to that in which the improve- 
ments were actually made. 

We come next in the wording of § 1, to the person liable 
to pay a tenant’s compensation. In law, though not in prac- 
tice, this liability rests on the landlord. No one may be 
willing to rent the farm ; in any case, an incoming tenant is 
merely a substitute provided by landlords to meet claims which 
otherwise they would have to satisfy. The landlord’s responsi- 
bility fully appears in the Act ; it is not a new responsibility, 
but, seeing the present dearth of tenants, any practical increase 
of it can hardly be viewed by landlords with a light heart. 
As everybody knows, but as a good many people are apt to 
forget, tenant-right has two sides ; and more than justice to the 
outgoing tenant means injustice and crippled resources to the 
incoming tenant. In the new order of things, which seems 
within measurable distance, when landlords will be competing for 
farmers instead of farmers for land, it is easy to imagine a new- 
comer refusing point-blank to have anything to do with the 
outgoing tenant. << I don’t believe the improvements are worth 
what the valuers say they are worth ; the sum they fix is out of 
the question. I won’t give more than so-and-so. If you want 
me to rent your farm, you must pay out your late tenant, as the 
Act says you must, and take from me what I think fair value 
for his outlay.” 


See tbo able defence of tlic Act, already quoted, by Mr* Shaw-Lefevre, vrlio 
had clinrge of the Bill in the House of Commons. 
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What is the sum fairly representing the value to an incoming 
tenant of any one or more of the twenty-three improvements 
specified in the Act, after deducting in respect of each ** what is 
justly due to the inherent capahilities of the soil ”? Sucli is the 
knotty problem which Parliament has s<;t to valuers, r(‘ierees, 
and umpires. 

The basis of compensation under the Act of 1875 was outlay 
by the tenant, limited to periods of twenty, of seven, and of two 
years, after which periods first, second, and third-class improve- 
ments respectively were held to be exhausted. It %vas for the 
valuers in each case to say, as they are still required to say in 
cases in which that Act remains operative, whether within the 
specified limits of time the improvement was or was not ex- 
hausted, A tenant acquired no absolute interest extending over 
the maximum period applicable to the three classes of improve- 
ments, In the absence of agreement it was for the valuers, 
when a tenancy expired, to fix the term of life, if any, which 
was still left to an improvement. The tenant was paid in 
respect of that unexhausted term, but the valuers might find Uiat 
the improvement was exhausted, in which case he would rc<;civc 
nothing, though the maximum period applicable to it under the 
Act had not yet expired. Thus the valuers^ task was not 
an easy one, nor could they always award just compensation, 
even when they found the improvement still alive. On this 
point, a valuable note, appended by Mr. J, D. Dent to my 
remarks in the ‘ Journal ’ on this part of the Act of 1875, may 
here be quoted : — In the laying down of land to permanent 
pasture, the making and planting of osier-beds, making of 
gardens, of fences, planting hops, orchards, reclaiming waste* 
land, it is quite manifest that, for some years after the cost of tin? 
improvements has been incurred, there can be no appre(*iahl<? 
return to the tenant; while, during the latter period of the 
twenty years, the return may be almost sufficient to recoup the 
whole cost of the operation. Tlie hmant, tlicreforc, whose 
tenancy comes to an end during the earlier period after sucli an 
improvement has been executed, will not really he reimbursed 
for his outlay in the same proportion as the one who lias con- 
tinued to occupy until the remunerative return has eommoncetl/’ 
It roust be admitted that, in principle, compensation on the 
basis of value to an incoming tenant is fairer than compensation 
awarded on the basis of, it may be, ill-advised expenditun* by 
the outgoing tenant, as provided in 1875, We see that tin? 
methods for awarding compensation there prescribed wer<^ not 
quite so simple as they looked, and did not depend on an <?asj 
sum in arithmetic ; while, as Mr. Dent showed, they could not 
always be trusted as equitable in practice. But the diflicultiea 
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of the situation are not less in 1884. No period of exhaustion 
is fixed for any improvement. Valuers will not now bo con- 
trolled by definite rules as to limit of time and tenant’s 
outlay. So far, however, the experience and intelligence of 
valuers may be safely trusted for dealing with any questions that 
may arise with a sort of rough justice, and by the light of 
common sense. Every day, under local customs or agreement, 
they have to assess the value to incoming tenants, of acts of hus- 
bandry, manuring, and drainage. Such questions are familiar 
to them, and are disposed of without much friction. Under the 
new law no material differences are likely to arise concerning 
permanent improvements ; for these will hardly ever be made 
by tenants except under agreements specifying the compensation 
to be given for them. Drainage, too, as will presently appear, 
will generally be provided for in like manner under the alter- 
native powers given by the Act ; so that the chief business of 
valuers will be that of assessing compensation for the eight 
temporary improvements, which involve points of everyday 
practice. 

A difficult duty, however, now cast upon valuers is that of 
distinguishing for what part of any improvement a tenant shall 
receive compensation, and what part ‘‘is justly due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil.” Here again we may expect 
that, as to permanent improvements and drainage, valuers will 
rarely be called upon to make such an apportionment. If this 
be so, their task will be considerably lightened. Even then 
complicated questions enough will arise as to the results of 
boning, chalking, clay-burning, claying, liming, marling, and 
manuring. When any or all of these improvements have been 
made upon different kinds of soil, with materials and manure 
varying in quality and price, applied with different degrees of 
skill, and varying also in their manurial value in wet or dry 
seasons, what share of the compensation must be credited to the 
tenant for skill and outlay, and what to the owner to whom 
belong the inherent capabilities of tine soil ? So wide a ques- 
tion may well present itself in different ways to different minds ; 
and, at first sight, it would seem to present wide openings for 
dispute and litigation. “ The inherent capabilities of the soil,” 
it has been said, are what the tenant pays for in his rent ; they 
ought not therefore to be used as a set-off against his improve- 
ments. True, he pays for them in his rent; and so long as he 
continues to pay rent he continues to enjoy them. ^ When he 
ceases to pay rent, he has no right to take away with him in 
cash the value due to inherent qualities of the soil, whatever 
such value may be ; this must be left behind for the benefit of 
the new rent-payer. Such seems to be the purport of the Act. 
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The question is how to reduce the words of the Act into prac- 
tice. Lawyers may well give up such a task in despair. It is 
a question from which Courts of Law, if they have any option, 
will shrink instinctively, declaring it, with one assent, to he a 
question for reference to experts. Yet, if experts themselves 
differ, we may be sure that, in one form or other, the Courts will 
have to puzzle out this question for themselves, and construct 
some general principle out of facts and evidence laid before 
them by experts. 

To an outsider it would appear that each case must differ 
from nearly every other ; that landlords can contribute no data 
for a sound decision ; and that the only certain materials for 
such a decision are those which tenants can furnish in dates and 
details of outlay, and its results, as tested by the actual condition 
of any improvement made upon the surface, and by the condition 
of the land and crops in proof of what remains for the incoming 
tenant of money sunk in the soil. We turn again to the trained 
valuers, who must determine what deduction should be made 
from the sum so found to represent the landlord’s share in right 
of the inherent capabilities of the soil. Upon this point I 
cannot do better than quote the opinion of Mr. T. S, Woolley, 
a surveyor and land-valuer of great experience, in his opening 
address as President of the Surveyors’ Institution * 

“ Apart from points of doubtful construction, and the grievous 
absence of guarantees against fraudulent claims for imaginary 
improvements which characterize the Act, I do not myself an- 
ticipate that any cases of serious difficulty or very great injus- 
tice will arise under it, except in relation to the question what 
proportion of any given amount of improved value is dm* to the 
intrinsic or inherent qualities of the soil. I say frankly that, 
notwithstanding the experience I have acquired during the 
assiduous practice of my profession for well-nigh half a mitiiry, 
I distrust my own power of determining it with anything like 
perfect certainty. This would be true even in cases in which 
the amount of the improved value had been approx imatt^Iy 
ascertained ; that problem itself being absolutely incapable? of 
solution, except on the impossible assumption that every out? 
concerned approached the consideration of it with full knowledge 
of the facts and perfect freedom from bias, to say nothing of 
dishonest intentions. Having spoken with such candour of my 
own shortcomings, I venture to express, with equal plainness of 
speech, my absolute conviction that most of the existing class of 
tenant-right valuers, by whom those questions will presumably 
have to be dealt with, are at least as ill-qualified to deal fairly 
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with them. Nevertheless, by' the time that tenant’s improve- 
ments, of a spontaneous and unrequited kind, have become 
common — and, without undervaluing a class in whom I feel the 
strongest personal and indeed hereditary interest, I say they 
have not been so hitherto — some more or less satisfactory rules 
of practice will probably have been pretty generally accepted,” 
In other words, even men accustomed by life-long training 
and experience to fix tenant-right compensation will have to 
grope very much in the dark for rules of practice; and the 
acknowledged head of the profession can only assume that these 
rules, when found, will be “more or less satisfactory.” Mr. 
Woolley proceeded to deal with a hypothetical case, in order to 
contribute his share towards the adoption of a fair working rule. 
It is a case of permanent improvement. No. 12, reclamation of 
waste land, and may be thus shortly put : — A peasant employed 
at weekly wages leases a cottage and acre of garden on the edge 
of a moor, and during his evenings and spare hours brings into 
cultivation a portion of moor-land, thereby raising the rental 
value of his holding in the course of fifteen years from 5/. to 
20/. Allowing for the winter months, for Sundays and other 
non-working days, as well as for harvest and other seasons 
during which he could have no leisure, an average of three 
hours per day for 200 days would be a very liberal estimate of 
time devoted to reclamation, and not occupied in working else- 
where for wages, or in ordinary acts of husbandry for himself. 
The value of this labour, equal to sixty days of ten hours each, 
is set down at 3s, 6d, a day, representing an aggregate yearly 
value of 10/. lO.?. This sum, accumulated for fifteen years, with 
interest at 5 peit cent, (an “ extravagantly favourable ” allow- 
ance for the tenant), amounts to about 226/. But the supposed 
increase in the value of the holding during the fifteen years is 
450/., arrived at thus ; — 

£ 

Improved yearly value, 20?,, at 80 years* purcliusc .. .. 000 

Orijjhial value, 61 ,, at 30 years* purchuHo JoO 

£450 

If the peasant quits his holding at the expiration of his lease, 
to whom belongs the dijfference between this sum of 450/. and 
the 226/., a very liberal estimate of his contributions towards it? 
Mr. Woolley replies, “ Obviously to the landlord, because the 
dormant value, or capability of development, is his, both as a 
matter of abstract right, and according to the provisions of the 
Act, being ‘justly due to the inherent capabilities of the soil.’ ” 
In this calculation “ no account is taken of the benefit which 
the tenant derived from the cultivation of the holding during his 
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fifteen years^ tenancy, because that would not be in accordance 
with the principles of the Act/’ Mn Woolley atlds 

may perhaps be taken to indicate, as a roiigh-and-mady 
general rule, to be modified according to circumstances, that of 
any capital sum, representing the increased value to the in- 
coming tenant, accruing from, or, to speak accurattdy, developcid 
by, the outgoing tenant’s outlay, about half should be held to 
belong to the latter, and half to the landowner/’ * 

Such a basis of apportionment, publicly suggested to his fel- 
low-valuers by a gentleman of position and acknowledged 
authority, is an important step towards a solution of the problem 
set by Parliament. It may be added that, in the discussions 
which (afterwards occurred at the Surveyors* Institution on the 
same question, f the President’s suggestion was accepted by 
valuers of experience, as affording a fair and reasoiialile basis of 
settlement, subject of course to any special circumstances whicli 
may occur in particular cases to modify any general rule.l 
Differences of opinion, however, prevailed. Another sugges- 
tion there made for a proper basis of apportionnumt may 
be stated thus: — Find out the value of an improvement to the 
incoming tenant, and the outgoing tenant’s outlay upon it Hie 
compensation to the outgoing tenant will be baaed upon that 
outlay •, the surplus, large or small, belongs to the owner. An 
extreme case was put to illustrate the working of tliis rulci A 
20-acre field, situated on a slope, is bounded at the bottom of 
this slopeby a bank which prevents the water from draining 
through its natural outlet. In this water-logged state the field 
is worth no more than a shilling an acre. The tenant employs 
a labourer, who in one day, by digging a channel through tin? 
bank, finds vent for the water, and the field, being thus efiect- 
ually drained at the cost of half-a-crown, beconu'S worth 21/. 
instead of 21s, a-year. How will you apportion this improved 
yearly value when the tenant quits his holding ? Answer : the 
measure of his compensation is his actual outlay ; all tlie rest 
belongs to the landlord, being due to tlie inborent capability of 
the soil. So : — - 

£ «. 

Improved yearly va,luo, 20?., at 30 years' pnn;liay(j (JOO 0 0 

Outlay of tenant on improvement 0 2 11 

£51)0 17 n 

Leaving as eompensation for tlie outgoing tenant not 'dOOl, 
one-half the improved value, but 2.?. Cd. ; while the landlord 


* * Transactions/ vol. xvi. pp. 1-7. 
t Ib., ‘Proceedings' of December 3, 1883. 

% Ib,, ‘Proceedings ’ of December 17, pp. 82-3, 
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takes 599/. 17^* Gd., because the tenant’s outlay of 2^. 6d, 
has merely developed what was latent in the soil, and he 
has enjoyed the improved yearly value of the land during his 
tenancy, which is the substantial advantfige to which he really 
looked in making the improvement. Applying the principle 
here set forth to manure.^, “ an outgoing tenant would only be 
entitled to the equivalent of the cost of the manure left in the 
land 5 that is, the sum by spending which in manure the 
incoming tenant might be supposed able to do as well for him- 
self. This sum would be the maximum, because if the result 
attained were more, it must be due to the capabilities of the 
soil. On the other hand, if it were less, that would be through 
the outgoer’s want of judgment, and he would suffer accordingly. 
This relieves the valuers from ever having to consider what a 
farm was worth to rent either at the beginning or at the end of 
the tenancy, and gets rid of many of the difficulties, though it 
has not removed them all.” 

We may now pass from the general scheme of compensation 
under the new law, and consider some of its more important details. 

As to Improvements executed before the Commencement of the 
Act (§ 2). — Though, as a rule, compensation cannot be claimed 
for improvements executed before January 1, two exceptions 
occur in which the Act is retrospective. These exceptions are 
in favour of {a) tenants who within ten years before January 1 
manured their holdings, or made any of the six other temporary 
improvements in Schedule I., and yet have acquired no right to 
compensation in respect of them under agreement, custom, or 
the Act of 1875 ; and {b) tenants who within the same period, 
having in like manner no right to compensation, executed per- 
manent improvements or drainage-works. 

In case {a), claims may be made irrespective of the landlord ; 
a new contract of tenancy is, in fact, fastened upon him, which 
neither party contemplated when the tenancy began, and under 
which claims may b«? made going back for ton years, however 
clear the bargain to the contrary. It looks an ugly blot on the 
Act, for it allows a tenant to go back from his word, or even 
his bond. In the circumstances specified, the tenant’s right to 
compensation is absolute. The landlord’s protection is that 
there must be proof of value to an incoming tenant. He may 
also escape from this unforeseen liability if he can show that 
the farm was let under its value, conditionally on the making of 
the improvements claimed for, because, in making the award, 
there is to be taken into account, in reduction of the tenant’s 
claim, “ any benefit which the landlord has given or allowed to 
the tenant in consideration of the tenant executing the improve- 
ment” (§ 6). It is to be assumed, however, that clear proof 
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must be given of valuable consideration ; mere proof, for 
instance, of a low rental in comparison of real value would be 
insufficient unless accompanied by an express agreement that 
such rent was in consideration of the improvements* The 
House of Commons, in their reasons for disagreeing with Lord 
Salisbury’s amendment to this clause, expressly justified the 
retrospective contravention of existing agreements, on the ground 
that there was no reason for distinguishing between cases in 
which the tenant’s compensation was excluded by express con- 
tract, and those in which it was excluded, without contract, by 
implication of law. It will be strange, indeed, if we do not 
find this argument used hereafter for purposes which would, at 
present, shock no persons more acutely than some of the framers 
of the Agricultural Holdings Bill themselves. 

What an unscrupulous or dishonest tenant may claim under 
§ 2 is one thing ; what he can recover is another. Probably 
under the conditions of proof as to unexhausted value of his 
outlay remaining in the soil, and subject to the sets-off in § 6, 
the practical effect of the provision under notice will be small. 
Its principle, however, and the power it gives to unscrupulous 
tenants, or interested persons behind them of (to use a common 
phrase), trying it on,” and involving landlords in uncalled-for 
litigation, are not easily defensible. The second provision 
applicable to permanent improvements and drainage is properly 
safe-guarded. There no claim can be made unless, before 
January 1, 1884, the landlord by writing ratifies the making of 
such improvements ; in other words, creates a claim to com- 
pensation where no previous right whatever existed. Then a 
vested interest accrues to the tenant, who, on quitting his 
holding, will, in common with the tenant Ciititled to claim for 
temporary improvements, receive such compensation, if any, as 
the Act gives, as though it had been in force when the improvi?- 
ments were made. 

As to Improvements executed after January 1 (§§ 3 and 4).“It 
will be remembered that, as to temporary improvements, tenants 
now are free to make them without asking leave or giving 
notice; in this, as in other cases, subject of course to agree- 
ment, the restrictions upon which will be explained presently. 

Owners retain the right of preventing the execution of any 
works which may change the character of their property. No 
compensation, therefore, can be claimed for permanent improve- 
ments unless the landlord, or his authorised agent, has in 
writing consented to the making of them before thc^y wer«^ 
made; and such consent must have been given since January 1, 
It may be given unconditionally, in which case compensation 
will hereafter be paid as the Act provides ; or it may be given 
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upon such terms as to compensation or otherwise as may be 
agreed upon/^ in which event compensation under the agree- 
ment, if a<lequate, will be substituted for that claimed under 
the Act (§ 3). 

A condition precedent to the claim for compensation in 
respect of drainage (§ 4) is, that not more than three, and not 
less than two montlxs before beginning this improvement, a 
tenant shall give to the landlord or his agent a written notice, 
not only of his intention to drain, but of the manner in which 
he proposes to do the work. On receiving these particulars the 
landlord has the following options : — 

1* If satisfied with the mode of drainage proposed, he can 
agree with the tenant on the terms, as to compensation or 
othorwise.^^ These words imply a power to arrange by lowering 
rental in consideration of the work, by finding materials while 
the tenant finds labour, or by making some other equivalent to 
the tenant in total or partial lieu of compensation. If such an 
equivalent be substituted, the arrangement so agreed upon will 
over-ride the compensation prescribed in the Act. 

2. If the landlord is not satisfied with the mode of drainage 
proposed, or if for other reasons he thinks it better to keep the 
work in his own hands, he can himself undertake to execute the 
improvement, charging the tenant with an addition to the rent 
of not more than 5 per cent, interest on his outlay, or with an 
annual payment which will be recoverable as rent, and will 
extinguish this outlay In twenty-five years, including interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. 

3. The landlord may, if he thinks fit, dispense with notice, 
and contract with the tenant under lease or agreement, that the 
latter shall execute drainage works, with fair terms as to com- 
pensation or otherwise. 

Thus, although the landlord cannot veto drainage, he can 
pnuttically control it. On notice, he b(*comes seized of the work, 
.and may make the tenant rnsponsihhj in inensased rent for an 
outlay miKth beyond that whicdi tlie tenant <‘xpected. For 
example, suppose, in a case which has bmm put, the tenant 
tliiriks that l)ush-(lrainagc would answer lus purpose, %vhile the 
landbu-d thinks that, if there is to be drainage, it should be 
done? tliormighly, with tile-drains four fi^et cleep. Apparently to 
meet any svu:h divt^rgence of views, the tenant may withdraw 
his notice on learning what his landlord prop{)ses. On such 
withdrawal t!ie landlord’s power to undertake the work ceases, if 
it has not then been tixerctised. It is true that, to guard against 
any too lavish expimditure by the landlord, § 4 stipulates 
that, if he elects to eari'y out the drainage, he must do so in a 
reasonable and proper manner.*’ Apart, hfnvev<*r, from the 
VOb. XX.— 3. H. 0 
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difficulty of determining what these words may mean in given 
cases, it is clear that a tenant’s notion of what is i^easonahle 
and proper may differ materially from that of a landlord’s. The 
provision for spreading repayment of outlay over twenty-five 
years points to a loan or charge on the estate by the owner, and 
in this case the work must be thoroughly done. 

Good sense and good feeling on both sides should prevent 
any collapse of the proposed drainage if it be really required 
for the proper cultivation of the holding ; and in such a 
case landlords ought not to use their power under § 4 for the 
purpose of frightening tenants into the withdrawal of their 
notices. Before giving any notice a sensible tenant who is on 
good terms with his landlord, will, it may be assumed, consult 
the landlord or the agent as to the kind of drainage he proposes, 
so that there may be no unpleasant surprise on either side. In 
any case the notice must give clear information of ‘‘ the manner 
in which he proposes to do the intended work,” so that the land- 
lord may have before him the proper materials for deciding 
upon the merits or demerits of the plan. Having supplied this 
information, the tenant must take care to carry out the work in 
conformity with it, or he may hereafter fail to obtain com- 
pensation. The object of this section is to give the landlord an 
opportunity, if he thinks fit to use it, of himself taking in hand 
works which trench so nearly upon ownership, instead of leaving 
them to another person ; and for this purpose the Act holds it to 
be essential that he should know not only what is proposed to be 
done but how it is to be done. If, therefore, he lets the tenant 
proceed with the work, it is presumably because he is satisfied 
with the manner in which the tenant says it will be executed. 
It follows that, by any material departure from the plan men- 
tioned in the notice, the landlord will lose his statutory pro- 
tection, and the tenant runs the risk of losing, in turn, his claim 
for compensation, never having in fact satisfied the landlord in 
the terms of the statute. 

In exercising their powers with regard to permanent im- 
provements and drainage, tenants must ascertain that notice 
is only given to agents “duly authorized in that behalf;” 
that is, agents expressly authorized to receive and act upon 
such notices. Service under sections 3 and 4 on an agent 
whose powers, for instance, were limited to the receipt of rent 
would not bind the landlord. And attention must be called here 
to a peculiar wording of the Act which may prove embarrassing 
both to landlords and tenants. The definition of “landlord” 
given in 1875 included “ the agent authorized in writing to act 
under this Act generally, or for any special purpose.” There is 
no definition of this kind in the new Act : §§ 3 and 4 are the 
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only sections in which agents are mentioned, and then only for 
the purpose of signifying the consents and receiving the notices 
there specified. According to a well-known rule of construction, 
this express mention of agents as having powers for a special 
purpose, would exclude them from the exercise of powers in 
other parts of this Act where landlords are mentioned alone. 
Tenants, therefore, must bear in mind that, in all cases except 
those just referred to, the Act brings them into direct relations 
with their landlords, to whom all the formal notices and other 
communications required by the Act must be addressed. 

Section 4 provides in the tenant’s interest that the landlord’s 
undertaking to execute the drainage must be carried out “ within 
a reasonable time,” whatever period this may cover. When is 
the undertaking itself to be given ? Presumably at any time 
within the three or two months after which the tenant may 
begin the work. It will be hard if the landlord delays to give the 
undertaking until the tenant has been forced to buy materials 
and engage labour. On his side the tenant must begin the woi'k 
before three months have passed after he has given notice of it, 
or he will have to serve a fresh notice and begin again. It will 
be understood that, in default of any agreement, or intervention 
of the owner, after notice, the tenant may do the work, and will 
then become entitled to compensation under the Act. 

As to Agreements . — It may be assumed with some confidence 
that the effect of §§ 3 and 4 will be to force landlords and 
tenants into specific agreements in most cases (and in England 
these arc not numerous) in which the former allow their tenants 
to make permanent improvements, or execute works of drainage. 
In such cases valuers will not meet with the difficulty of sharing 
the improved value of a holding between landlord and tenant, 
but they will be confronted with another difficulty hardly less 
serious. 

Tlie view taken by Parliament being that tenants cannot be 
left to protect themselves in dealing with their landlords, it was 
lUHu^ssary to make void all agreements forced upon tenants with 
a vi(jw to oust the Act. Parliament does not forbid agreements, 
but controls them, so as to secure for tenants not necessarily the 
exact statutory compensation now provided, but such adequate 
n?turn for their outlay as will satisfy the spirit of the Act. On 
some holdings, and under special circumstances, especially in 
executing permanent improvements, the new law contemplates 
that it may be well for landlords and tenants to make their own 
arrangements. But lest the policy of the Act should be defeated 
by the permission thus given, “any contract, agreement, or 
covenant will be void,^^ so far as it deprives a tenant of his 
right to compensation for any of the specified 23 improve- 
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ments, unless it be an agreement providing such compensation 
as is by this Act permitted to be substituted for compensation 
under this Act’^ (§ 55). It will be seen that the whole contract 
is not voided, but only such parts of it as would contravene the 
statute. 

One might naturally suppose from the words just quoted 
that we should find elsewhere in the Act some formula of sub- 
stituted compensation. This is not so. Such light as is thrown 
upon the intention of Parliament must be gathered from the 
language of §§ 3 and 4, and from the “ reservation ’’ as to 
existing and future contracts of tenancy (§ 5). 

We have already seen that in the event of any agreement 
being made between landlords and tenants under §§ 3 and 4, 
with regard to permanent improvements or drainage, ^‘any 
compensation payable thereunder shall be deemed to be 
substituted for compensation under this Act.” The landlord, 
therefore, can forbid all permanent improvements, or can allow 
some, forbid others, and make his own terms. He can take the 
drainage into his hands or agree for its execution by the 
tenant ; any such agreement is recognized as binding by § 55 
read in connection with §§ 3 and 4. The “ reservation ” as to 
existing and future contracts of tenancy will now be con- 
sidered (§ 5). 

This section consists of three paragraphs, the first and third 
of which refer to contracts of tenancy current on January 1, 1884 $ 
the second to contracts of tenancy beginning after January 1. 
Dealing first with contracts of tenancy current on January 1, 
§ 5 enacts that if in these cases tenants can obtain specific 
compensation ” for any one of the 23 scheduled improvements, 
whether by virtue of a written agreement, or of custom, or of 
the Act of 1875, this specific compensation for such improve- 
ment shall be deemed to be substituted for compensation 
under this Act,” though the improvement may have been exe- 
cuted after January 1. It follows that, if the tenant has executed 
several improvements, and is entitled by agreement, custom, or 
statute, to specific compensation in respect of no more than one, 
the agreement, or custom, or statute, only prevails to that extent ; 
the tenant may claim under the Act in respect of the rest. 
This right would be subject to two conditions : (1) that if the 
tenant has received notice to quit, he can only manure his land, 
and can make no other improvements ; (2) that in the case of 
temporary improvements, duly executed by a tenant after 
January 1, and for which he cannot claim specific compensation, 
the Act will be superseded by any agreement into which he may 
hare entered with his landlord giving him compensation, 

provided that such compensation is “ fair and reasonable, 
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having regard to the circumstances existing at the time of 
making such agreement.” 

With regard, therefore, to tenancies current on January 1, 
1884, it appears that if the tenant cannot obtain specific com- 
pensation, by custom or statute, for improvements duly executed 
by him after that date, all existing agreements, so far as they 
relate to such improvements, will be affected as follows : — 

(1) If the agreement provides specific compensation for one 
or more improvements, but is silent about compensation for any 
other improvements, the tenant can claim compensation under 
the Act in respect of those other improvements. 

(2) If the agreement provides specific compensation for cer- 
tain improvements, and general compensation for other improve- 
ments, then the agreement prevails as to the specific compensa- 
tion, but as to the rest will fail, so far as it applies to temporary 
improvements, unless the general compensation it gives for 
them be fair and reasonable, and compensation to that extent 
may then be claimed under the Act instead of under the 
agreement. 

(3) If the agreement applies wholly to temporary improve- 
ments, without giving specific compensation for any, it will be 
void altogether unless it satisfies the same condition by giving 
a fair and reasonable compensation. In that event also the 
tenant may claim compensation under the Act. 

Thus, if the construction here submitted be correct, an agree- 
ment entered into before January 1 may be supplemented, or 
may prevail in whole or in part, or may become void in whole 
or in part, by virtue of retrospective legislation.^ It should be 
remembered, too, that the section applies to leases as well as to 

A member of tlio Ootmcil havitig put eomo (ptostions as to tlio effect of tlio 
Act on yearly tenancies with agreements for coinptmsation which wore current 
at the (jommoncement of tho Act, Mr. Clifford, in reply, illustrated the pritioiples 
which he has expoiinded above as follows 

L At tho period prescribed in Section 0, when existing agreements become 
allectod by tho Act, such agreements remain in force, sultject to the componsa- 
linn given by tho Act whore no compousation, or no adequate compensation, is 
given by tlui agreement. 

% “When tho Act talcos off(^ct upon an existing tenancy, I think an outgoing 
tenant might, in tho case put, elaim tlie specific compensation provided for in 
this agreeiiunit, and might also claim for other purchased food under the Act. 
In tho latter case, inidcr tho special circumstances mentioned, [viz., where an 
excessive compensation was agreed to be given for oilcake and linseed in lieu of 
compensation for other purchased food], the landlord might properly claim a sdt- 
off (Section C (a ) ). 

3, Any scale of allowances which can be shown to be fair and reasonable ** 
(Section 5) would not bo in contravention of Section 55. The object of the 
restriction mentioned, [that tlie tenant can only claim for quantities which shall 
not exceed tho average of three years previous to the last year of the tenancy] 
appears to be a fair and reasonable one, and does not oust his claim to 
compensation, but only subjects it to equitable conditions. 
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yearly tenancies. This provision as to improvements executed 
after the commencement of the Act is a complement to the 
retrospective enactment (§ 2) giving tenants like security for 
improvements executed before the commencement of the Act. 
It can only apply to permanent improvements and drainage if 
the landlord stands by and neglects to avail himself of the 
safeguards furnished by §§ 3 and 4. As to temporary im- 
provements, one of the first results of the Act may possibly 
be the service of many notices to quit, the effect of which will 
be (§ 59) at once to prevent a yearly tenant from claiming com- 
pensation for any temporary improvement afterwards made by 
him, except for manures, that is, as the Act defines “ manures,’’ 
in Nos. 22 and 23 in the Schedule. Section 59 also lays down 
the general rule that yearly tenants cannot obtain compensation 
for temporary improvements (except manures) made within one 
year before they quit their holdings, or lessees within one year 
before their leases expire. With all these checks upon the 
operation of this retrospective enactment, its practical effect will 
probably be si^all, at all events in the case of yearly tenancies ; 
and it is questionable whether for such results it was worth 
while to make so serious a departure from sound principles. 
However this may be, it will be necessary to bear in mind the 
effect of § 5 upon all current contracts of tenancy terminating 
after January 1, 1884. 

We come now to contracts of tenancy beginning after 
January 1, 1884. Here § 5 is expressly limited to temporary 
improvements made after that date, and it enacts, as in the case 
of current tenancies, that the agreed compensation for such 
improvements shall only “ be deemed to be substituted for 
compensation under the Act ” if it is a “ fair and reasonable 
compensation, having regard to the circumstances existing at 
the time of making such agreement.” In other words, a yearly 
tenant or lessee is to be relieved from a bargain deliberately 
entered into, and acted upon probably for years without com- 
plaint, if, when he leaves his holding, he or his representatives 
choose to say that the agreement was not so favourable to him 
as it ought to have been ! 

But what is “a fair and reasonable compensation, having 
regard to the circumstances existing at the time of making the 
agreement”? This is the difficult question which valuers will 
have to answer. It is eminently a question for experts. The 
Courts of Law have no means of deciding it except upon skilled 
evidence. The Lincolnshire land agents and valuers, through 
their Association, acting in concert with the Lincolnshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, have adopted the following scale of 
allowances as “fair and reasonable compensation” for the eight 
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tenmorary improvements in Part 3, and for draining in Part 2 
of Schedule I., and they suggest that this scale should “ be sub- 
stituted, by agreements, for compensation under the Act ” : — 

“ 1, For one-tliird of the cost of linseed-cake, cotton-cake, rape-cake, or 
malt-culm, and one-sixth of the cost of corn-cake, malt, or other manufac- 
tured feeding-stu(fs of similar mauurial value, which have been consumed on 
the farm during the last year of the tenancy ; and for one-sixth of the cost of 
linseed-cake, cotton-cake, rape-cake, or malt-culm, and one-twelfth of the cost 
of corn-cake, malt, or other manufactured feeding-stufifs of similar mauurial 
value, which have been consumed on the farm during the ]3receding year of 
the tenancy. 

“ 2. For the cost of dry hones used with green crops consumed on the farm 
as follows, viz. : — the whole cost (inclusive of railway or water-carriage) if 
used during the last year of the tenancy, and half the cost if used during the 
l)rcccding year. 

3. For the whole of tlic cost of artificial manures, of approved manurial 
value, used with green crops consumed on the farm during the last year of 
the tenancy, and for the cost of railway or water-carriage of the same. 

“ Provided that the allowances under clauses 2 and 3 for the cost of bones 
and artificial manures shall not exceed the cost per acre of the two next 
preceding years. 

4. For the cost of lime used on the land of the farm, including the cost 
■of carriage, cartage, and spreading thereof, on a seven years* principle, that is 
to say, the allowance to be reduced by one-seventh part every year until the 
seven years have expired. 

“ 6. For the cost of claying, marling, or chalking the farm, on a twelve 
years’ principle, the whole of the cost being allowed for the first four years, 
and after that period one-eighth part to be deducted yearly for the remaining 
eight years.’' 

** G. For the cost of hones used on pasture-land of the farm as follows, 
viz, : — 

“ B’or dry bones, on a ten years’ juinciple. 

** For dissolved bones, on a five years’ principle. 

For two-thirds of the cost of other purchased manures used on 
pasture-land of the farm during tho last vear of the tenancy, and for one- 
third of tho cost of any such manures used during tho preceding year. 

** Besolved — Tliat in default of any agreement or undertaking, or in the 
event of any other failure referred to in Section 4 of the Act with regard to 
improvements under Part 2 of Schedule I.,t the following allowances are, in 
tlio opinion of this meeting, fair and reasonable, viz. : — 

h’or tho cost of under-draining tho fami, as follows ; — 

** (a) 'When the landlord finds tho tiles and tho tenant tho labour, on 
a ten years’ principle. 

** (Jb) When the tenant finds both tiles and labour, on a fifteen years’ 
principle.” 

The Resolutions embodying this scale of allowances were 
passed unanimously at a united special general meeting of the 
bodies referred to, and are signed M, E. G. Finch-Hatton, 
Chairman of the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture j James 
Martin, President of the Lincolnshire Land Agents^ and 


* « It is considered that tho tenant does not receive any benefit for the first 
four years,” t Braining. 
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Tenants’ Right Valuers’ Association.” They are a valuable 
contribution towards a settlement on an equitable basis of 
claims arising under the Act Mr. Martin believes that this 
scale of allowances will be embodied in nearly all the farm- 
agreements in Lincolnshire ; and that in this case “ landlords 
will be quite safe from any attempts on the part of unprin- 
cipled tenants to make Section 5 suit their own purpose, for no 
judge will, in view of this scale being generally adopted in the 
county, entertain any motion to set aside an agreement con- 
taining it.” The scale, if adopted, will also, as he points out, 
get rid of the necessity of defining what is meant by the 
“ inherent capabilities of the soil and in his opinion it already 
supplies, in Lincolnshire at least, a safeguard against unfair 
interpretations of the Act.* 

It is a question, however, whether any such fixed rules of 
compensation could be adopted for general application. A 
safer guide would seem to be the compensation given in these 
cases by custom, where such exists, for custom is accepted by the 
Courts as a local law based on what experience has shown to be 
necessary and reasonable as between landlord and tenant in the 
varying circumstances of diJGferent localities. In all these cases 
‘‘ the inherent capabilities of the soil ” comes in as a disturbing 
element to be estimated in any basis of valuation. An opinion 
has been expressed that this deduction from the value of an 
outgoing tenant’s improvements to his successor ‘‘ need not 
in practice affect the improvements numbered 22 and 23 in the 
schedule,” f namely, manuring. It may be so ; but until the 
working of the Act has been tested by practice and authoritative 
decision, this and other points of novelty in farm-valuations 
must needs be doubtful. The powers of valuers under this and 
other sections must be left for separate treatment in the pro- 
visions referring to them. 

As to Improvements purchased by Incoming Tenants (§ 5(5).— 
For his own security an incoming tenant, if he treats directly 
with his predecessor, should obtain the landlord’s written con- 
sent to the payment of any compensation for improvements 
under the Act. Otherwise he will be unable to claim from 
his landlord, on quitting his holding, in respect of such im- 
provements. This provision is probably meant, to prevent 
collusion between the outgoer and incomer, the latter of whom, 
.. quitting his holding as soon as possible after taking it, might 
claim compensation upon the basis of extravagant or fraudulent 
payments, though it does not follow that he would make good 


I * * Tmusactions,* Surveyors' Institution, vol. xvi. pp. 6B-7. 
t Resolution passed by Central Chamber of Agriculture, December 12th, 188S-. 
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his claim. As the landlord is primarily liable for any com- 
pensation, it is only right that he should know of and assent 
to any arrangement which may hereafter serve as a basis of 
claim against him. On the other hand, it is fair that thefe 
should be a recognition of the new tenant’s'continuing property 
in improvements, not, indeed, made by him, but purchased by 
him. Of course, as to them he stands in his predecessor’s 
shoes, and can only obtain compensation for these improvements 
on proof of their value to the incoming tenant, and to the extent 
of that value. There is no express provision requiring the 
landlord to consent in the case contemplated by the section ; 
but it is submitted that this consent must be withheld, if at all, 
upon reasonable grounds, and could not be properly withheld 
Upon a decision arrived at by valuers under the procedure sec- 
tions. The landlord, however, would have a clear right of 
refusing his consent to any compensation merely agreed upon 
between the outgoing and incoming tenants. 

Compensation under the Act to he Exclusive (§ 57). — A tenant 
is not allowed the option given him by the Act of 1875 of 
claiming compensation under it, or by custom or otherwise. If 
he is entitled to compensation under the Act in respect of 
improvement, § 57 bars his remedy to recover under any other 
title for that improvement. It follows that, in respect of im- 
provements for which he is not entitled to claim compensation 
under this Act, he may recover under statute, custom, or agree- 
ment, so that a tenant may, by possibility, be able to recover 
compensation in two or three ways. It will be important, 
however, for him to remember that he may be deprived of his 
right to compensation altogether, unless, when entitled under 
the Act, he gives the requisite notice of claim two months 
before quitting his holding. 

Restriction 07i Improvements by Tenant about to Quit (§ 59). — 
The general effect of this restriction has already been mentioned. 
Lessees are not entitled to compensation for any improvements, 
except manures, within one year before their leases expire: a 
yearly tenant is under like restriction, and for the same period, 

or at any time after he has given or received final notice to 
quit” A final ” notice to quit is somewhat vague ; it must 
mean any notice until waiver or withdrawal, so that a yearly 
tenant will make at his peril any improvement other than 
Nos. 22 and 23, after receiving notice, because he cannot know 
whether the notice will be waived or withdrawn. 

There are two exceptions to the rule here laid down : — 
(a) When a tenant from year to year has begun an improvement 
during the last year of his tenancy, and, afterwards receiving 
notice, quits his holding at the expiration of that year. This 
exception, it would seem, can hardly apply in practice except in 
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cases where, under § 33, the landlord and tenant have agreed to 
abide by a six months’ notice. 

(/;) When a yearly tenant or lessee has given notice to the 
landlord of his intention to begin an improvement, and the land- 
lord has either assented or failed to object for a month after re- 
ceiving the notice. It may easily happen that a landlord may 
be absent from home and return too late to object. But for the 
care which seems to have been taken to limit the agent’s powers 
to specified acts in §§ 3 and 4, one would have said that the 
landlord might delegate his authority under this and other 
sections. A power of attorney might suffice, but as § 59 is 
drawn, one of its indirect effects may be to prevent landlords 
from taking more than a month’s holiday. 

Rules for ascertaining Compensation for Improvements (§ 6). — 
The general principles applicable to compensation for improve- 
ments having now been laid down, an important provision 
embodies the regulations to be observed in administering the 
Act. It is assumed that a certain sum is found to be due to the 
outgoing tenant, representing the value of his improvements to 
the new comer, after allowing for what is due to the inherent 
capabilities * of the soil. But this sum may be subject both to 
deductions and augmentation. 

The deductions on the landlord’s side are taken from the Act 
of 1875, namely : — 

(1) Any benefit given or allowed to the tenant in considera- 
tion of his making the improvement, such as reduced rental, 
materials free or at reduced prices. 

(2) If any compensation is claimed for manures, the valuers 
must ascertain what hay, straw, roots or green crops have been 
sold off or removed from the holding within the last two years 
of the tenancy (the Act of 1875 said within the last three years), 
or during any shorter period if the tenancy has not lasted so 
long, and the amount of deduction will be the value of the 
manure that would have been produced by the consumption of 
those crops on the holding, less the amount which the tenant 
has spent on “ a proper return of manure to the holding,” in the 
place of the produce sold off or removed. ‘‘ A proper return of 
manure” was the term used in 1875, and is therefore so far 
familiar to valuers. A tenant may be precluded by the terms 
of his agreement or lease from selling these crops off the holding; 
and the Act gives him no power to break his agreement in this 
respect. The principle recognized in most agreements, and 
embodied in the Act of 1875, is now repeated, namely, that the 
holding has a first claim on the crops here specified ; and if they 
do not go back to it in the form of manure, the tenant must 
supply an equivalent in manure or feeding-stuff, purchased by 
him and brought on to the holding for use or consumption. 
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(3) Other deductions are for rent due, for waste committed or 
permitted, for any breach of the contract of tenancy, and for 
taxes, rates, and tithe rent-charge due or becoming due. 

The landlord must be prepared with proof of all these deduc- 
tions ; and the tenant, too, should carefully prepare himself for 
any disputed matter coming under heads either of deduction or 
of claim, by preserving receipts and vouchers, with cost of 
materials and labour, recording dates of manuring and other 
improvements, purchases of manure and feeding-stuffs in re- 
placement of produce sold, and any other data which may be 
useful in resisting reductions or supporting claims. With 
regard to the latter, it is true that value to the incoming, not 
outlay by the outgoing, tenant is now the basis of value. In 
theory, therefore, valuers ought perhaps to dismiss from their 
minds a tenant’s expenditure, in determining the amount of 
compensation due to him, and look only to the present condition 
of the land and of any improvements above the surface. It is 
obvious, however, that, in support of a tenant’s assertion as to 
the existing value of his improvements, what he has spent upon 
them, and the periods at which his outlay occurred, may prove 
material elements in informing a valuer’s mind and enabling 
him to correct his opinion. 

In augmentation of a tenant’s compensation he, too, may 
allege and recover for breach of covenant or agreement by the 
landlord. Alleged breaches of covenant or agreement on either 
side will refer to specific acts not usually difficult to establish or 
refute, though the amount of set-off or augmentation for each 
breach will not be so easily arrived at ; and it seems clear that 
there will be no set-off or augmentation unless specific damage 
can be proved. For example, a tenant covenants to follow a 
prescribed rotation of crops, and fails to do so. The contract 
of tenancy would ordinarily provide for re-entry on such a 
l)reach ; or the landlord might bring his action. If he stands 
by, and does not avail himself of his special remedy under the 
contract, it seems clear that, when the tenancy determines, the 
deduction for the breach can only be the specific damage, if 
any, which is shown to have been caused by it. 

Waste is a wide term; and a tenant must always keep in 
view the possibility of future deductions from his compensation 
on this ground, and should obtain his landlord’s written consent 
to any act by which it might hereafter be contended that the 
holding was deteriorated. For example, it would be active 
waste if the tenant broke up old pasture without consent, pulled 
down or damaged buildings, cut down or injured timber, hedges, 
plantations, coppices, or over-cropped without a proper return 
to the soil. It would be permissive waste if he allowed land to 
become foul, if he neglected to keepjn good order drains, 
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outfalls, water-courses, gates or fences, or to make the ordinary 
repairs of buildings for which he is liable. On the other hand, 
landlords must not sleep upon their rights, for § 6 does 
not allow them any set-off for waste or breach committed or 
permitted by the tenant in relation to a matter of husbandry 
for more than four years before the tenancy determines. Upon 
any serious waste or breach, therefore, notice to quit seems to 
be the most appropriate remedy, to be waived upon the tenant’s 
compliance with such conditions as will reinstate the holding. 
The four years’ limit corresponds with that in the Act of 1875. 
The two years’ limitation will also be borne in mind. As 
regards the tenant, his power of recovering for his landlord’s 
breach is not limited. 

It will be remembered that in the Act of 1875 the landlord 
could only recover under the Act for waste or breach, and the 
tenant could only recover for breach, if the latter claimed com- 
pensation for improvements (§ 18, 19). The landlord could 
then, “by counter-claim but not otherwise,” obtain compensa- 
tion for the waste or breach. The effect of § 6 in the new 
Act appears to be to continue the same restrictions, inasmuch as 
it is only “ in the ascertainment of the amount of the compensa- 
tion” payable to the tenant for his improvements that the 
specified deductions and augmentations are to be taken into 
account. It follows, as in 1875, that if a tenant has reason to 
believe that the deductions which his landlord may set-off will 
exceed the amount of his claim, he may defeat his landlord’s 
remedy under the Act by making no claim. But the new Act 
(§ 60) repeats the general saving of rights enacted in 1875, so 
that, unless the Act expressly provides to the contrary, the land- 
lord may, apart from the Act, exercise any powers and enforce 
any rights which belong to him in virtue of statute, custom, 
agreement, or otherwise, in respect of “any improvements, 
waste, emblements, tillages, away-going crops, fixtures, tax, rate, 
tithe rent-charges, rent, or other things.” Section CO also con- 
tains a corresponding saving of the tenant’s rights. 

Pkoceduue. 

Notice of Intended Claims (§ 7). — Having set forth the general 
principles regulating the tenant’s compensation, and any counter- 
claim by the landlord, the Act next prescribes the mode of 
setting up a claim. The procedure clauses, as already stated, 
are taken in substance from, and are sometimes almost identical 
with those adopted in 1875 (§ 20 et seq.). The clause now under 
consideration, however, requires from the tenant to the landlord 
" a written notice of two months at least before the determination 
of the tenancy, of his intention to make a claim. In 1875 only 
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one month^s notice was required. This notice is a vital one, 
and tenants must remember that if they omit to give it within 
the time specified, their right to claim compensation under the 
Act is gone. “ When a tenant gives such a notice,” the land- 
lord may serve on the tenant a written counter-notice of his 
intention to make a claim in respect of waste or breach. Thus, 
as has been already stated, the landlord can only recover under 
the Act for waste or breach by way of counter-claim to the 
tenant’s claim of compensation. The period open to the land- 
lord for making claims is any time after the notice up to four- 
teen days after the tenancy determines. Lastly, each notice and 
counter-notice must state, “ as far as reasonably may be, the 
particulars and amount of the intended claim.” The tenant’s 
notice will be addressed to the landlord, and not the agent. 
No special words are necessary, but it may run in this form ; — 

Stn, — I hereby give you notice that under or in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, 1 
intend, on quitting my holding at the determination of my 
tenancy on the day of next, to claim com- 

pensation from you, being the landlord of such holding, in 
respect of the following improvements executed by me, or vested 
in me by purchase, namely [Here set out each improvement^ with 
the sum claimed for each and the date at which executed^ It will 
he convenient^ for future reference^ to number each head of claim^ ” 

This notice must be signed by the tenant, or, in case of his 
death or bankruptcy, by his executors or trustee, and dated so as 
to show that the requirements of the Act in respect to time of 
service have been complied with. There can be no excuse for 
not serving the notice in time, as it may be served directly after 
receiving the notice to quit. The only reason for delaying it is 
that all acts of husbandry giving a right of claim may be in- 
cluded. Any omission may be fatal to the tenant’s right to 
recover compensation, not only under but outside the Act, for 
§ 57, it will be remembered, bars his remedy to recover outside 
the Act compensation for improvements ‘Mbr which he is 
entitled to compensation under or in pursuance of the Act.” 
Thus, if the title in question is lost by default in serving notice, 
the results to the tenant may be serious. The claim may be 
amended or supplemented by a second notice if given two 
months before the tenancy determines. The landlord’s counter- 
notice may in substance follow the same form. 

As to Service of Notices (§ 28). — It may be convenient to 
note here the requirements of the Act as to the service of notice. 
Section 28 applies to all notices, requests, demands, or other 
instruments under the Act* Service of these may be effected 
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in three ways : — ^personally ; or by sending a written note ; or by 
posting a registered letter to either the landlord’s or tenant’s 
last known place of abode ” If a registered letter be sent, it 
will be deemed to have been served at the time when the letter 
would reach its destination by ordinary course of post. It will 
be sufficient proof of service to show that the letter was properly 
addressed and posted, and that it contained ^Hhe notice, 
request, demand or other instrument ” to be served. A copy of 
the notice, <Scc,, should therefore always be retained, endorsed 
with a memorandum of the date and mode of service. 

As regards service on the tenant there is likely to be no 
difficulty or hardship ; he is not usually long absent from his 
home, and the initiative as regards notice will generally come 
from him. But there are many landlords who travel far and 
wide, and whose letters sometimes, “ like panting Time, toil after 
them in vain.” Agents are almost ignored by the Act ; tenants 
are bound in nearly all cases to serve the landlord with notice ; 
and the landlord must himself act upon the notice. In his 
counter-claim the Act secures him two months and a half within 
which to serve his counter-claim, which will, of course, be pre- 
pared by the agent. It is easy to imagine cases in which 
notices of intended improvements, of claims, of intention to 
remove fixtures, and other various proceedings by tenants, may 
be sent by them just after the landlord’s departure on his travels, 
with much inconvenience to the landlord ; perhaps, indeed, 
depriving him in effect of the protection which the Act was 
meant to afford him. We may expect, therefore, that powers 
of attorney will be plentiful, accompanied of course, as these 
must be, by notice to the tenants of this delegated autho- 
rity, Whether, in the face of the clear directions in the Act 
this delegation would hold good is a point not free from doubt. 
In all agreements, however, it would bo useful to stipulate that 
when under this Act notice is required to he served on the land'* 
lord, a copy of such notice should he sent to the agent named 
in the agreement, and thereby authorised to receive such notices* 

Ajppointment of Referee or Referees, and Umpire . — The land- 
lord and tenant may, of course, agree as to the compensation due 
to the latter. If they do not agree, the difference is to be 
settled by a reference (§ 8). 

If they concur in leaving the matter in dispute to be settled 
by a single referee, they are free to do so. Before making any 
award the referee may die, or become incapable of acting. In 
either case, or if he fail to act, for seven days after notice from 
the parties, or either of them, the proceedings are to begin 
afresh, as though there had been no appointment (§ 9, sub-sec- 
tions 1 and 2). 
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The parties may not be able to concur in the appointment of 
a single referee. Each of them is then to appoint a referee, 
giving notice of such appointment to the other, with a like 
power to that just noticed, of replacing a referee in the event of 
his death, incapacity, or failure to act. One of the parties 
cannot stop the proceedings by failure to appoint, for on such 
failure, for fourteen days after notice, the County Court is 
required to act for him by appointing competent and im- 
partial person to be a referee.” This appointment will be inade 
upon the application of the party who has already appointed his 
own referee, and upon proper proof of such failure by the other 
side as is contemplated by the Act. Thus, we find adequate 
security against a dead-lock as regards the referees (§ 9, sub- 
sections 3, 4, 5, and 6). 

The result of delivering to a referee the letter authorizing him 
to act is deemed to be a submission to a reference by the party 
making the appointment, and neither party has the power to 
revoke a submission or appointment without the consent of the 
other (§ 12). 

As the two referees may, and probably will, disagree, they are 
to appoint an umpire before they enter on the reference \ and in 
case of his death or incapacity, they must appoint another. In 
the improbable event of failure by the referees to appoint an 
umpire, seven days after request, the County Court may again 
be called upon by either party to “ appoint a competent and 
impartial person to be the umpire,” and must make such ap- 
pointment within fourteen days (§ 9, sub-sections 7, 8, and 9^. 

As County Court Judges had the same powers under the Act 
of 1875, they may by this time have lists of competent and im- 
partial valuei's to be employed in these cases ,• and there will 
now be more employment for them, as landlords and tenants 
cannot contract themselves out of the Act, and agreements sub- 
stituted for the Act must be regulated by the standard of compen- 
sation set up by it. Sub-section 9 is an exact reproduction of § 22 
in the parent Act, and ends with the same requirement, namely, 
that every appointment, notice, and request, under the section, 
shall be in writing ” This requirement is necessary with a view 
to the order and regularity of proceedings, for an informal 
appointment may vitiate an award, and with it any charge upon 
the holding based upon the award. But, whereas the Act of 
1875 made it quite clear that this business might be done by an 
authorized agent, the presumption here is that the landlord must 
sign all these documents and receive all the notices. If, there- 
fore, he has a large estate, he will be kept busier than probably 
he has ever been before, and indirectly the Act will be a check 
upon absentee proprietors. 
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Appointment of Umpire by Land Commissioners or County 
Court (§ 10). — Either the landlord or the tenant can require 
that the umpire shall be appointed by the Land Commissioners. 
The referees will generally be men in the district, and the same 
rule will apply to referees or umpires appointed by the County 
Court. There may be reasons why, in the opinion of one of the 
parties, it would be better to have an umpire unconnected with 
the locality ; and if so, an appointment by the Land Commis- 
sioners would no doubt meet this view, though the expense 
might thereby be increased. The Land Commissioners are 
old friends under a new name, conferred by statute in 1882,* and 
the same duties were entrusted to them by § 23 of the Act of 
1875. If either party desires that the umpire shall be ap- 
pointed by the Land Commissioners instead of by the referees, 
he must give notice in writing to the other side in informing 
him of the appointment of a referee. It will be necessary also 
to give the same notice to the referee on appointing him, or he 
with his colleague may proceed to choose the umpire under 
§ 9. If either party desires, as a middle course, an appointment 
of the umpire by the County Court, avoiding a choice by the 
referees or the Land Commissioners, this object, again, may be 
accomplished by a notice given to the other side when the 
referee is appointed, provided that both parties consent. Thus, 
there are more than the proverbial three courses open in this 
matter, for an umpire may be appointed : — 

1. By the referees, if both sides consent (§ 9). 

2. By the County Court, on application from either side, if 
the referees fail to make the appointment. This is an absolute 
power vested in the Court in the contingency mentioned, and is 
not open to objection (§ 9). 

3. By the Land Commissioners, on application from either 
side ; and here also either side has an absolute right to require 
this, mode of appointment (§ 10). 

4. By the County Court, on application from either side, 
unless the other side objects (§ 10). 

5. In the latter case, on application from the party so object- 
ing, by the Land Commissioners (§ 10). 

It will be seen that, as under the Act of 1875, suitors may 
require that the umpire shall be chosen by the Land Commis- 
sioners in the case of an original appointment; but if once 
the referees are allowed to appoint, any substituted umpire 


* “ The Commissioners now bearing the three several styles of the Inclosuro 
Commissioners for England and Wales, and the Copyhold Commissioners, and the 
Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales, shall, by virtue of this Act, become, 
and shall be styled, the Land Commissioners for England.*’— Settled Land Act, 
1882, B. 48. 
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can only be chosen by them, or, failing them, by the County 
Court 

In the exercise of this jurisdiction, relating to the appoint- 
ment of referees and umpires, the Judge of the County Court is 
to act, whether he is without or within his district ; or, by 
consent of the parties, the registrar (§ 11), “ County Court ” 

here and elsewhere means the County Court within the district 
whereof the holding, or the larger part thereof, is situated ” (§ 61). 

Powers of Ref eTees.^-'We now have a tribunal duly constituted 
in one of four different ways, for it may consist either of 
a single referee, of two referees, of two referees sitting with an 
umpire, or of an umpire sitting alone. This is the same 
tribunal as was created in 1875, and the powers given to it are 
also exactly similar. Its first duty appears to be to give notice 
to the parties of its intended sitting. After such notice, it may, 
at its discretion, proceed in the absence of either party (§ 14). 
Presumably a view of the holding would be the first business 
which the Court would take in hand. For ensuring proper evi- 
dence, it may “ call for the production of any sample, or voucher, 
or other document, or other evidence which is in the possession 
or power of either party, or which either party can produce,” and 
which it deems necessary for determining the matters referred. 
But, like the corresponding section of 1875, § 13 provides 
no penalty for the non-production of documents ; the tribunal 
is left with the empty power of calling for them and nothing 
more. Such a power may of itself suffice, as the non-production 
of any material sample or document might of itself be regarded 
as conclusive against a claim. The Coux*t may administer 
oaths and take affirmations ; and any parties or witnesses who 
“ wilfully and corruptly ” give false evidence will be guilty of 
jxerjury. Large powers are therefore possessed by the tribunal 
ibr arriving at the facts. 

The Aioard. — This must be in writing, signed by the single 
referee, or by the two referees, or by the umpire (§ 15). If a 
single referee acts, his award must be ready for delivery within 
twenty-eight days after his appointment. If there are two 
referees, it must be ready for delivery within the same period 
after the appointment of the referee last appointed ; but they 
may extend the twenty-eight days to forty-nine days from this 
date, or to any shorter period, if both concur in thinking such 
extension of time necessary, and jointly fix the time in writing 
(§ 16 ). 

Should the referees agree upon an award, they have an obvious 
and usual means of recovering their fees by requiring that these 
should be paid before parting with their award. If, however, 
they disagree, and have no award ready within the period just 

VOL. XX.— S. S. D 
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mentioned, their authority ceases ; the matters of reference then 
stand referred to the umpire (§ 18), and they must sue the 
parties employing them in default of payment. There does not 
appear to be any imperative obligation upon the referees to 
inform the umpire that he is seised of the questions in dispute : 
§ 18 only says that the umpire shall make his award ready 
for delivery within twenty-eight days after receiving from either 
party, or either referee, written notice of the reference to him ; 
so that the parties may meanwhile agree to put an end to 
the litigation and expense that may follow the umpire^'s inter- 
vention. If the umpire cannot prepare his award in twenty- 
eight days, it will be necessary that either he or one of the 
parties should, within this period, apply for an extension of 
time to the registrar of the County Court, who may refuse the 
application, or extend the time again or again without any 
limitation. 

A usual course, with a view to save expense, is that an 
umpire should sit with the referees, and form his own judgment 
upon the facts and evidence, subject to any statement he may 
afterwards receive from the referees, should they differ in 
support of their respective views. This procedure rather pre- 
supposes that the I'eferees will differ, as indeed they generally 
do, being chosen to represent different interests, and therefore in 
a measure bound to support or oppose the claim. In practice, 
if there be this joint sitting, the referees would generally be 
able, when it closes, to say whether they agree or disagree ; and 
the umpire would generally know whether his services would 
become necessary. But there is nothing in the Act to require 
an umpire to sit with the referees, and this, therefore, is a point 
left to be settled by the convenience of the parties. 

Award to give Particidars (§ 19). — A similar condition was 
laid down by § 32 in the Act of 1875, and the valuer’s work is 
now required to he even more precise. There must, therefore, 
be corresponding method and accuracy in the tenant’s accounts ; 
and he will often suffer pecuniary loss unless these are kept 
with a view to satisfy the exigencies of the new law. The old 
system of stating a lump sum for everything clue to the tenant 
encouraged sloveirly accounts ; but now, as in 1875, referees 
and umpires are not to award ** a sum generally for compen- 
sation.” Thej' must “ so far as possible specify ” — (a) the 
improvements, acts, and things for which compensation is 
awarded; (h) the date at which each was done; (c) the sum 
awarded in respect of each. The same details are required 
concerning the valuable consideration, waste, or breach pleaded 
by the landlord in reduction of the claim, and concerning any 
breach alleged by the tenant to swell it. 
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It will be seen that there are some saving words which carry 
ont in spirit an old enactment : — 

“ There was a law of Don Fernando-^ 

*Ko man shall do more than ho can do,’ ” 

If the details mentioned in § 19 are not to be had by reason of 
the farmer’s neglect or his muddled accounts, it is clear that the 
referees cannot give them ; and it would not be just to deprive 
farmers of compensation in such cases when the evidence 
in their favour might be clear aliunde: for example, in the 
condition of the land, as showing value to an incoming tenant. 
In the Act of 1875 this same consideration was given to 
claimants of compensation, and the particulars required were 
to be given as far as reasonably may be.” In the new Act 
far as possible” are the equivalent words. Tenants, how- 
ever, will do well not to rely too implicitly on this loophole of 
escape, for, though their claims may not be barred by want 
of the particulars specified in § 19, they will certainly risk, by 
neglect in this matter, the loss of some of the compensation 
which might otherwise have been given to them. 

[it) Another item usually specified in the award (though the 
Act does not make this imperative) will be the costs of or attend- 
ing the reference. These will include the remuneration of the re- 
feree or referees and umpire, and ‘‘ other proper expenses.” The 
Act repeats the provisions of 1875 upon this point, and gives to 
the tribunal the fullest powers of ordering the whole or any part 
of the costs to be paid by one party to the other ; or of ordering 
payment to be divided between the parties in such proportion as 
they think just, ** regard being had to the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the claim of either party in respect of 
amount or otherwise, and to all the circumstances of the case.” 
(§ 20.) Speaking generally, the section seems to contemplate 
tliat costs will follow the event. Its effect should be to prevent 
either party, to use a common phrase, from opening their 
mouths too wide;” for unreasonable claims or counter-claims 
will be punished by costs, especially if they lengthen the inquiry 
and involve adjournments and delay. So, too, confused and 
inaccurate accounts, adding, as these frequently must, to the 
referees’ labours, and thus prolonging the reference, may 
properly be visited by the same punishment. If costs are not 
mentioned in the award, each party will pay his own. Sup- 
posing an unreasonable claim to be mixed up with others not 
open to the same objection, that fact would suggest payment by 
the claimant of so much of the costs as might thereby be fairly 
chargeable on him. It might, for example, appear that, but for 
this item in a tenant’s claim, the landlord would not have 

D 2 
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resisted the compensation demanded. Looking at the litigation 
and expense of which a reference may be the beginning, the 
obvious course for sensible men is to avoid one if possible, by 
reasonable demands in the first instance and mutual concession ; 
but if, as appears to be threatened, experts should be employed 
to exaggerate claims and make out big bills, as when property 
is taken under the compulsory powers of a railway company, 
there is little hope of quiet settlements. 

If costs are mentioned in the award, the party required to 
pay them may have them taxed by the registrar of the County 
Court, from whose decision either party may appeal to the 
Judge (§ 20). It will be understood that neither registrar nor 
Judge can, merely upon taxation, upset or vary the referees’ or 
umpire’s decision in fixing the costs on either side. 

(e) Another part of the award must be a day fixed in it (not 
sooner than one month after it has been fi^st delivered) for the 
payment of the compensation and costs (§ 21). 

(/) If a landlord desires to charge his estate (under §§ 29-32) 
with the amount of compensation found due to the tenant, the 
award must specify the time at which, for the purposes of 
such charge, each improvement, act, or thing in respect of which 
compensation is awarded, is to be deemed to be exhausted.” 
This part of the award depends entirely upon the landlord ; if 
he requests the referees or umpire to give these particulars, 
neither they nor the tenant have anything to say ; and it is for 
him afterwards in his discretion to make the charge, or allow 
the compensation to be paid in the ordinary manner. 

Award for Compensation under §§ 3, 4, 6. — It will be nj- 
membered (1) that, while the general right of tenants to com- 
pensation under the Act is recognised (§ 1), compensation is 
only payable under the Act in respect of permanent improve- 
ments upon the landlord’s unconditional assent, and in respect 
of drainage upon the landlord allowing the tenant to execute it, 
also without conditions ; (2) that in the event of an agreement 
in either case, the agreed compensation is allowed to be sub- 
stituted for compensation under the Act (§§ 3, 4); and (3) that the 
like substitution is allowed in the case of temporary improve- 
ments made after January 1, under then existing or future 
contracts of tenancy, provided that the agreed compensation for 
these temporary improvements is fair and reasonable, having 
regard to the circumstances existing at the time the agreement 
was made, and subject, as regards tenancies current on January 1, 
to the condition that if the tenant has agreed for specific com- 
pensation for any temporary improvement, or can recover such 
specific compensation by custom or statute, this is to be the 
compensation he receives (§ 5). 
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Special provision is made (§ 17) for cases arising under 
§§ 3, 4 and 5. If, in these cases, tenants claim under the 
Act, the substituted compensation is to be awarded bj the 
referees or umpire for any improvements provided for in the 
three sections, “ if and so far as ” this substituted compensation 
can, consistently with the terms of the agreement, if any, be 
ascertained f and the award, when necessary,” is to distinguish 
such improvements, and the amount awarded for them, and is to 
be subject to appeal like other awards under § 23. 

The object of § 23 is not clearly expressed, but it appears to 
be mainly framed with a view to make awards under §§ 3, 4 
and 5 correspond as far as possible in form and substance with 
all other awards, so that they may give rise to no difficulties on 
appeal. We have seen that there may be no agreements under 
§§ 3, 4 and 5 ; or there may be agreements relating to one or 
two classes of improvements, and not to others ; or the compen- 
sation claimed may be, in part, compensation directly under the 
Act, and, in part, substituted compensation. In order, there- 
fore, that the award may, on the face of it, convey all the 
particulars which may afterwards be essential for the informa- 
tion of the parties or of the County Court on appeal, the sub- 
stituted compensation, if possible, is to be ascertained and to 
form part of the award. If there be an agreement, the referees 
or umpire may not be able to ascertain what the substituted 
compensation really is, “ consistently with the terms of the 
agreement,” which may contain reciprocal conditions not easily 
appraised in money. On the other hand, this appraisement 
will be easy if, as in the case of current tenancies, the right to 
substituted compensation arises under custom or statute. The 
substituted compensation when ascertained may be a lump sum. 
It may not always be necessary to distinguish the improvements 
for which it is given, as, for instance, if no question arises upon 
them; but, *‘when necessary” — that is, if the dispute turns 
upon the amount due in respect of these improvements, or if the 
other items of claim require that each shall be separately 
assessed — then the lump sum must be distributed, and each 
improvement must be credited with its proper share, as is 
required under § 19 in awards generally. 

This construction of § 17 is not free from doubt. It may be 
contended that, as it is imperative on the referees or umpire, 
^‘when necessary” to distinguish the improvements and the 
amount awarded for them, the effect of the latter part of § 17 is 
to authorise the referees or umpire, ‘‘^when necessary,” to set 
aside the agreement if they cannot ascertain the substituted 
compensation payable under it, and to award in respect of each 
improvement as though no agreement had been made. This 
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construction involves a contradiction in terms between the 
earlier part of the section, which recognises that it may not be 
possible to ascertain the compensation, and the subse(juent part, 
which makes the ascertaining of the compensation imperative in 
some cases. A judge would certainly struggle to avoid such 
a contradictory meaning in a statute if any other fairly con- 
sistent meaning could be assigned ; and the section seems open 
to the more reasonable interpretation here attempted. 

A doubt also arises as to the powers of the referees and 
umpire with regard to agreements under § 5. Suppose that in 
their opinion compensation given under such an agreement for 
temporary improvements is not “fair and reasonable . . . having 
regard to the circumstances existing at the time ” it was made. 
Have they the power to set aside the agreement, and award 
compensation under the Act? It is submitted that they possess 
this power by necessary implication, or they could not com- 
plete their award with the particulars required under §§17 and 
19. If the amount claimed he 100/. or under, their decision 
will be final (§ 23). If the amount claimed exceed 100/. (§ 23), 
their power is conditional, and subject to appeal, so that it will 
be for a legal tribunal ultimately to say, except in cases involv- 
ing less than 100/., whether the agreement is one to be upset or 
upheld. But the Act furnishes no direct appeal to the County 
Court except from the decision of the referees or umpire ; that 
decision must raise any point afterwards contested; and they 
have not fully discharged their duties until they have made a 
full award in the terms of the Act upon all matters referred to 
them. It would seem, therefore, that great as this power is, 
they rc?ally may, in practice, revise and set aside all the agree- 
ments in question, and a tenant may always make it impossible 
to challenge their decisions, if he is content to claim no more 
than 100/. 

Appeal to County Court — One object of the legislation of 
1875 was to provide cheap and easy methods of determining 
the rights of landlords and tenants. The new Act follows the 
old one, therefore, in prohibiting litigation in the High Court 
of Justice by an attempt to withdraw a submission or award 
from the jurisdiction of the referees and umpire or of the 
County Court by making it a rule of Court, or otherwise. 
The award is not to be questioned except as the Act provides 
(§ 22), and will conclude the whole matter if the tenant claims 
no more than 100/. If the claim exceeds 100/., the award will 
also be final, unless, within seven days after its delivery, either 
party appeals to the County Court on all or any of the following 
grounds (§ 23) : — 

“ 1. That the award is invalid. 
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2. That the award proceeds wholly or in part upon an im- 
proper application of, or upon the omission properly to apply, 
the special provisions of §§ 3, 4, or 5 of this Act 

3. That compensation has been awarded for improvements, 
acts or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for 
committing or permitting waste, in respect of which the party . 
claiming was not entitled to compensation, 

“ 4. That compensation has not been awarded for improve- 
ments, acts or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or 
for committing or permitting waste, in respect of which the 
party claiming was entitled to compensation.’’ (§ 23.) 

The Judge must hear and determine the appeal, and may 
remit the case to be re-heard in whole or in part by the 
referees or umpire. His decision on the facts will be final, 
but at the request of either party he is bound to state a special 
case on a question of law for decision by the High Court of 
Justice. That is the utmost limit to which the case can be 
carried, for the judgment of the High Court so invoked will be 
final, and the County Court Judge is to act thereon (§ 23). 
Substantially, these are the provisions in the Act of 1875, but, 
with a view to discourage litigation, the limit of appeal is raised 
from 50Z. to lOOZ. Remembering that a claim of lOOZ. or 
under may now I’aise the question whether an agreement is to 
stand which was deliberately entered into by the parties, but 
has since been repudiated by one of them and set aside, it may 
be, by a single referee, this restriction on the right of appeal 
is a serious one. A very limited period is given for ap- 
pealing, namely, seven days after delivery of the award. It 
would seem by refex'ence to the earlier sections that this must 
mean delivery to either party. The referees or umpire should 
inform both parties when the award is ready for delivery, but 
no obligation rests on tliem to do so. Both parties, therefore, 
must be on the watch, or either may find that his right of appeal 
has gone. If, as under the County Court orders of 1876, an 
appellant must file a copy of the award within four days after 
its delivery, together with a concise statement in writing of his 
grounds of appeal, the time for appeal will be still further limited. 
From the grounds of appeal stated in § 23, it seems that the 
whole case will be heard de novo in the County Court, with any 
evidence which either party may think fit to produce for or 
against the claim. 

As the parties may agree respecting the compensation, it will 
be well that such agreement should be in writing, and should 
set forth not only the amount but the mode and time of payment. 
Money so agreed, or awarded, or ordered on appeal, must be 
paid, with the costs, within fourteen days after the time fixed. 
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In case of default, payment may be enforced by obtaining an 
order in the County Court (§ 24), which will operate as a judg- 
ment for debt, and will enable the creditor to issue execution. 
Like the costs given by referees and umpire, those arising on 
appeal are in the discretion of the County Court, upon a scale 
to be fixed from time to time by the Lord Chancellor (§ 27). 
Upon the application of any person interested,” the County 
Court may appoint a guardian to represent any landlord or 
tenant, being an infant without a guardian, or of unsound 
mind, not so found by inquisition (§ 25). “ Any person inte- 

rested ” is vague ; it may be construed to include not only any 
person interested on behalf of the infant or insane man, 
but any person interested in a reference or in litigation under 
the Act, to which such infant or insane man should be 
properly a party. Since the Married Women^s Property Act, 
1882, came into operation (January 1, 1883), a next friend 
is not necessary in the case of women entitled to land who 
married after that date, and are affected by the Act. When a 
next friend is still required, as in the case of women married 
before January 1, and not entitled for their separate use, § 26 
repeats the provisions of 1875, which vest such an appointment 
in the County Court. When a woman, married before January 
1, 1883, desires to do any act under this Act in respect 
of land,” her title to which accrued before January 1, her hus- 
band’s concurrence is still requisite, and the Judge of any County 
Court is enjoined to examine her apart from her husband, in 
order to see that she understands what she is about to do, and is 
acting freely and voluntarily. Any act in respect of land ” is 
again very vague. All this formality of a separate examination 
cannot be necessary for the purposes of notices, counter-claims, 
and the like ; though it may be necessary for such purposes as 
the charge of a tenant’s compensation upon the land. The new 
law, however, follows the old law in this phraseology. 

Chahge of Tenant’s Compensation. 

Here, again, the very important provisions of 1875, autho- 
rising the landlord to charge the holding with the amount of 
compensation, have served as a model for the new law, though 
in some respects they are varied. In 1875 the County Court 
had power to refuse the landlord’s application. The Court now 
retains no discretion ; the landlord has an absolute right to 
saddle the whole holding, or any part of it, with certain outlays 
incurred in improving it (§ 29). No provision appears to be 
made for including in the charge the cost of permanent im- 
provements executed by the landlord. It is otherwise if these 
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improvements have, bj his unconditional consent, or under 
agreement, been executed hy the tenant, for then the outlay is 
included in the compensation, or substituted compensation, 
which the landlord may charge. The subjects of charge which 
appear to be authorised by § 29, are : — 

f (a) Permanent improvements if executed by the tenant, and 
included in his compensation under the Act. This charge can 
only be made after payment to the tenant. 

{b) Drainage (1) when executed by the tenant, and included in 
his compensation, and paid for by the landlord; (2) when 
executed by the landlord, after notice from the tenant, under 
the powers in § 4, in which case the money must have been 
actually expended. 

(e) Temporary improvements included in the tenant’s com- 
pensation, and paid for by the landlord. 

The order of charge will be in favour of the landlord, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, who will receive “ repay- 
ment of the amount paid or expended, with such interest, and by 
such instalments, and with such directions for giving effect to 
the charge, as the Court thinks fit.” 

As in 1875, a landlord must furnish the County Court with 
proof of the payment or expenditure ; he must also satisfy it that 
he is acting in good faith, and that there , is no collusion with 
the tenant for the purpose of burdening the estate with a com- 
pensation not represented by any equivalent increase in annual 
value. In the case of limited owners the Court may be expected 
to require specific evidence in order to clear up any doubts of 
this description, especially where compensation has been settled 
between the parties without calling in a referee or referees. 
Some protection, indeed, is afforded to persons entitled in rever- 
sion or remainder. It will be remembered that landlords must 
always notify the referees or umpire of an intention to charge 
the holding, and thereupon the award must state the time at 
wliich, for the purposes of such charge, each improvement, act, 
or thing, in respect of which compensation is awarded, is to be 
deemed to be exhausted ” (§ 19). The object of this salutary 
requirement is explained in § 29, which says that where a land- 
lord is not the absolute owner, the payment of instalments and 
interest under any charge shall cease at the time when, accord- 
ing to the award, an improvement will become exhausted. If 
there has been no award, Le. if the compensation has been 
agreed upon, the Court in its discretion will require evi- 
dence as to the period of exhaustion. It follows that, in the 
case of limited owners, an order cannot charge the holding 
generally with a sum the whole of which is repayable at a given 
period, but must create a separate charge for each improvement, 
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according to the date of executionj and the period of exhaustion 
when these periods vary. The result may be rather compli- 
cated sets of accounts in some cases. 

The improvement of the land being an object of public 
policy, § 29 does not allow this object to be defeated by any 
settlement of land prohibiting the creation of any charges upon 
it. There is a provision, therefore, that charges under the Act 
shall not determine or forfeit any landlord’s estate or intei'cst, 
notwithstanding any deed, will, or other instrument to the 
contrary. 

This is a new and necessary provision in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act. Another part of § 29 relates to limited 
owners, who, under the Settled Land Act, 1882, may sell por- 
tions of the settled estates, and apply the capital trust-money, 
among other objects, in payment for the very numerous im- 
provements authorised by that Act (§§ 21, 25), which include 
drainage, irrigation, warping, drains, pipes, and machinery for 
supply and distribution of sewage as manure, embanking, en- 
closing, fencing and straightening of fences, re-division of 
fields, reclamation, dry warping, farm roads, clearing, trenching, 
planting ; cottages for labourers, farm-servants, and artisans, 
whether employed on the settled land or not ; farm-houses, olBces 
and outbuildings, and other buildings for farming purposes ; 
reservoirs, pipes, wells, ponds, and other works for supplying and 
distributing water for agricultural or other purposes. Section 29 
of the Act now under consideration enables limited owners to 
apply this capital money in payment of any money expended, 
and costs incurred by them in executing under the Act any per- 
manent improvements on drainage, or in paying off any charge 
on a holding created under this Act, as though it were an 
incumbrance which could be so discharged under the Settled 
Land Act. 

Section 29 therefore, carrying out the policy adopted in 1875, 
gives increased powers to landlords who are limited owners, to 
charge the inheritance by a cheap and simple process, instead 
of being compelled to run the risk of paying out of their own 
pockets for improvements from which they may derive little 
benefit. In the case of permanent improvements, Parliament 
seems to have thought it expedient that they should be paid for 
outright by selling part of the settled estate under the Act of 
1882, rather than by creating a charge under the new Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 

Incidence of Charge , — Section 30 seems to he susceptible of two 
meanings. It may mean that when a landlord has the holding 
or an interest, such as a, life interest, equivalent in law to a free- 
hold interest, the charge on the holding may continue to affect, 
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not only that, but all other interests subsequent to his ; but that 
when the landlord has less than a freehold interest, that is, 
where, in a technical sense, he “ is himself a tenant of the hold- 
ing,” the charge must not extend beyond the term for which his 
interest extends (§ 30). Or, in a less technical and more obvious 
sense, the section may merely mean that when a landlord has a 
farm in hand, and may thus be regarded as himself a tenant 
of the holding,” his power of creating a charge shall be strictly 
limited to his own interest. The same provision was enacted 
in 1875. 

Trustees, or other non-beneficiary landlords, are not person- 
ally responsible for any compensation, and a tenant cannot 
recover from them. They can charge the holding with the 
amount due to the tenant either before or after paying him. In 
the event of their neglect or failure to pay, he can, one month 
after quitting the holding, go to the County Court, and, “ on 
proof of his title to have a charge made in his favour,” obtain a 
charge on the holding, for himself, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, for this amount, together with all costs properly 
incurred by him in obtaining the charge, or in raising the 
amount due thereunder” (§ 31). If an appeal is pending, the 
tenant would of course be unable to prove his title. It ap- 
pears to be contemplated that tenants will generally raise the 
amount due, assigning the charge for purposes of repayment. 
Indeed, § 32 gives facilities with this object both to landlords 
and tenants, as in the Act of 1875, by allowing any company 
empowered to advance money for the improvement of land, to 
take an assignment of any charge made under the Act, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed, and afterwards to 
assign it to any person or persons whomsoever.” The inter- 
vention of the land improvement companies may be convenient^ 
and useful in many cases ; but the statutory security afforded by 
these charges ought to make them easily marketable. 

Notice to Quit. 

Time of Notice to Quit (§ 33). — This section, applicable to 
tenancies from year to year, aims at the same object as was con- 
templated by the corresponding provision in 1875. Instead of 
a half-year’s notice expiring with a year of tenancy, it substitutes 
a year’s notice, unless the landlord and tenant agree in writing 
that § 33 shall not apply, in which case a half-year’s notice will 
continue to be sufficient. In the case of tenants who are adjudged 
bankrupt, or who file petitions for composition or arrangement 
with creditors, § 33 does not apply, and the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy may at once disclaim. In the Act of 1875 either party 
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to an existing contract of tenancy could exclude the section 
requiring this extended notice to quit by notice to the other, or 
by agreement without notice.* Now a year’s notice must be 
given, unless both landlord and tenant agree in writing that six 
months’ notice shall suffice. Another important change is that 
§ 33 affects tenancies from year to year, whether they began 
before or after January 1, 1884. The result is that, unless notice 
was given before the new year in the case of then existing 
tenancies, or unless there has since been an agreement to ex- 
clude the section, a year’s notice must now be given on either 
side expiring with the year of tenancy. Leases are not affected. 

‘‘ Contracts of tenancy current at the commencement of this 
Act,” that is, at January 1, 1884, is a term used, it will be 
remembered, in § 5. Such tenancies are also affected by § 33. 
According to § 6 1 we are, for the purposes of the Act, to inter- 
pret a tenancy from year to year under such contracts as con- 
tinuing until the first day on which the landlord or tenant 
could, by giving notice to the other, cause the tenancy to deter- 
mine ; on and after that day it is to be deemed a tenancy under a 
contract of tenancy beginning after the commencement of the Act. 
We must join together § 33 and § 61 to see when yearly tenancies 
current on January 1 can be determined, and when therefore 
the Act will take full effect upon such tenancies. All contracts 
of tenancy from year to year existing on January 1 being 
put an end to, as far as notice to quit is concerned, unless 
expressly renewed by agreement, it follows that all such con- 
tracts not so renewed can only be determined by a year’s notice 
expiring with a year of tenancy. A Lady-Day holding, then, it 
would seem, might be determined by a year’s notice given at 
Lady-Day, 1884, and expiring at the same period in 1885 ; a 
Michaelmas holding by a notice given at Michaelmas, 1884, 
and expiring at Michaelmas, 1885 ; the last of the existing 
tenancies to be determined being those which begin to run at 
Christmas, and as to which, if no notice were given at Christ- 
mas, 1883, the earliest notice after the commencement of the 
Act would be one beginning at Christmas, 1884, and ending at 
the same time in 1885. According to this view, the Act will 
take full effect upon all existing tenancies from year to year in 
January, 1886 ; land let upon lease will of course be affected 
only at the end of the respective terms limited in the lease. 

Another view, however, entitled to respect is taken by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,t namely, that as regards tenancies current at 
January 1, 1884, the Act will not come into full operation until 


* See a, case under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, decided by Lord 
Coleridge in 1878 (TOkinson v. Calvert, 3 I.. E., 0. P. D., 360). 
t * Nineteenth Century* for October, 1883, 685. 
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a year later ; that is, in the case of Michaelmas holdings termin- 
able (by agreement under § 33) by six months’ notice, the Act 
will not have full effect until after Michaelmas, 1885 ; and if 
terminable by a year’s notice, until after Michaelmas, 1886. 
This view seems to be based upon the assumption that each 
tenancy existing at January 1, 1884, and unaffected by previous 
notice to quit, is a new tenancy for purposes of notice, giving 
an absolute term for one year, so that no notice can take 
effect during that year. In the case already cited, however, 
Lord Coleridge doubted whether the true view of the Act of 
1875 was that under it current tenancies became new tenancies 
for purposes of notice.^ It may be well here to bear in mind 
that there is a distinction between a six months’ notice — i,e., 
six lunar months — and a half-year’s notice. The Act provides 
for a half-year’s or year’s notice, as the case may be ; and “ a 
six months’ notice to determine a yearly tenancy commencing 
on one of the ordinary feast days (as Lady-Day or Michaelmas) 
means a ‘ customary six months,’ that is, from one of the usual 
quarter days to the quarter day next but one following, though 
such six months should exceed or fall short of the number of 
days which constitute half a year. Consequently, a notice 
served on the 26th of March to quit on the 29th of September 
then next, is not a valid notice.” f 

Fixttjees. 

Tcnanfs Property in Fixtures, Machinery, ^'•c. (§ 34). — Before 
the Act of 1875, tenants who, with the consent of their land- 
lords, had put up at their own expense farm or other buildings, 
and engines or machinery for agricultural purposes, or for mixed 
purposes of trade and agriculture, were allowed to remove these 
fixtures, if they had not been erected or put up in pursuance of 
some obligation by the tenant ; but the landlord had an option 
of purchase, the price being settled by two referees or an 
umpire. If the landlord did not exercise his option, the tenant 
was bound, in removing these fixtures, not to damage the 
premises, which were to be put like or as good pliglxt and 
condition as the same were in before the erection of the things 
so removed,” | 

The Act of 1875 altered the law in favour of tenants by giving 
them the same property in engines, machinery, or other fixtures 
affixed to the holding, notwithstanding the absence of the land- 
lord’s consent ; in spite, indeed, of his dissent, unless there was 


* 3 L, B., 0. P. B., p. 361 t Morgflu Davies, 3 L. B,, C. P, D., p. 260. 
t 14 & 15 Viet c. 25. 
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an agreement to the contrary. The Act of 1883 adopts the 
corresponding section of the earlier statute with a few altei’a- 
tions. It extends the tenant’s rights to fencing, and (what is 
much more important) to any building for which, as well as for 
the engines, machinery, fencing, or other fixtures, he is not 
under this Act or otherwise entitled to compensation.’’ The 
effect of this provision will be that, if the landlord (under § 3) 
refuses his consent to the erection of buildings, or the making 
of fences (permanent improvements 1 and 9), the tenant may 
still erect them, and, not being entitled to recover compensation 
for them under the Act, will be able to remove them at the 
determination of the tenancy, subject to the conditions speci- 
fied, which include the landlord’s right of purchase. Another 
change is made in the law. A proviso to § 53 in the Act of 
1875 excepted a steam-engine from the tenant’s right to remove 
fixtures, unless the tenant had given written notice of his inten- 
tion to erect it, and the landlord had not objected. Section 34 
in the new Act does not make this exception. It may be taken, 
therefore, that ‘‘ engine ” in the section would cover the tenant’s 
property in steam-engines affixed to the holding. Section 34 
also provides that a tenant may remove the fixtures or buildings 
before or within a reasonable time after the termination of 
the tenancy.” 

In other respects § 34 follows exactly the wording of § 53 
enacted in 1875. The conditions imposed upon the right thus 
given to the tenant are that (1) before removing any fixture or 
building he shall pay all rent owing by him, and perform or 
satisfy all his other obligations in respect of the holding ; (2) in 
removing the fixture or building, he shall not do any avoidable 
damage to any other building or any other part of the holding ; 
(3) immediately after the removal he shall make good all damage 
occasioned to any other building or other part of the holding 
by the removal ; (4) he shall not remove any fixture or building 
without giving his landlord one month’s previous notice in 
writing ; (5) at any time before the expiration of this notice the 
landlord may elect to purchase any such fixture or building, the 
price being “ the fair value thereof to an incoming tenant,” and 
being settled, in case of difference, by a reference under the 
Act, as in cases of compensation, but without the right of appeal. 
In other words, all awards will be final upon this class of cases. 

Crown and Duchy Lands. 

The three sections 35-37 are a re-enactment, with few 
variations, of corresponding sections in the Act of 1875. 
They specifically bind the Crown in respect of Crown lands and 
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lands belonging to the two Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. 
The “landlord” for the purposes of the Act will be (1) for 
Crown land, the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, or one of them, or some person appointed under the 
royal sign manual; (2) for Duchy of Lancaster land, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy ; (3) for Duchy of Cornwall land, 
such person as may be from time to time appointed by the 
Duke of Cornwall for the time being, or by the personage 
for the time being entitled to the revenues and possessions of 
the Duchy. These substituted landlords will give and receive 
notices under the Act ; and the machinery provided in the 
Act will apply to all differences arising with the tenants on 
these lands. Special provision, however, is made, as follows, 
for the charge of a tenant’s compensation. 

In the case of Crown lands, the compensation payable for 
permanent improvements and drainage, instead of being charged 
on the holding, will be charged under the Crown Lands Act, 
1866, § 1, “as a principal sum to the account of the capital of 
the land revenue of the Crown,” the sum so charged being 
“ repaid out of the income of the land revenue of the Crown,” 
as the Treasury may direct. Compensation for temporary 
improvements will be deemed to be part of the expenses of 
management (§ 35). As to Duchy of Lancaster lands, perma- 
nent improvements and drainage will be deemed an improve- 
ment of land within 57 Geo. 3, c. 97, s. 25, which authorises 
the Chancellor and his Council to sell so much of the funded 
property of the Duchy as may be necessary to repay the cost of 
such improvement. Compensation to tenants for temporary 
improvements will be paid out of the annual revenues of the 
Duchy (§ 36). As to the Duchy of Cornwall estates, the 
compensation for permanent improvements and drainage will 
be advanced from the Duchy funds arising from sales and 
enfranchisements, and will be charged upon the Duchy revenue, 
with a provision for repayment by annual instalments in not 
less than thirty years (§ 37 ; and see Duchy of Cornwall Manage- 
ment Act, 1863, s. 8). As § 37 makes no special provision for 
the payment of compensation for temporary improvements, it 
may be assumed that the substituted landlord may either obtain 
a charge in respect of them from the County Court in the 
ordinary course, or defray them out of revenue. 

Ecclesiastical and Chauity Lands. 

The provisions made in 1875-6 with respect to these lands 
are also now re-enacted. An archbishop or bishop is the land- 
lord where lands form the endowment of a see, but he must 
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exercise no powers under the Act in respect of these lands 
except with the previous approval in writing of the Estates 
Committee of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (§ 81). In 
like manner, where the glebe land or other land belonging to 
the benefice is let, the incumbent as landlord, before exercising 
the powers of the Act, must liave the approval of the patron 
entitled to present upon a vacancy, or of the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, who may, if they think fit, on behalf of 
the incumbent, pay to the tenant the amount of compensation 
due to him, and may thereupon obtain a charge upon the 
holding in their favour. This charge will be effectual, notwith* 
standing any change of the incumbent (§ 39). The incumbent 
may, it seems, with the approval of the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, obtain a charge on the holding. In fact, as 
there is no obligation upon them to advance the money, he 
must do so on their default ; but it is obviously better that 
this duty should be performed by the Governors. The Act of 
1875 required them to communicate with the patron in exer- 
cising any of these powers. They are now relieved from this 
necessity. 

Trustees in whom the legal estate of lands is vested for ecclesi- 
astical or charitable purposes are, as in 1875, prohibited from 
charging the land for compensation due to tenants, except with 
the written approval of the Charity Commissioners (§ 40). 

Restjmptiok eor Improvements. 

Another very useful provision in the Act of 1875, now incor- 
porated in the new Act, is that authorising landlords to give a 
tenant from year to year notice to quit part of his holding, in 
order that they may resume possession of such part fi>r any of 
the eight following purposes (§41) ; — 

1. Erecting farm labourers’ cottages, with or without gardens, 

2. Providing gardens for existing farm labourers’ cottages or 
other houses. 

3. Allotment for labourers of land for gardens or other 
purposes. 

4. Planting trees, 

5. Opening or working any coal, ironstone, limestone, or 
other mineral ] or a stone quarry, clay, sand, or gravel pit ; or 
constructing any works or buildings to be used in connection 
therewith, 

6. Obtaining brick-earth, gravel, or sand. 

7. Making a water-course or reservoir. 

8. Making any road, railway, tram-road, siding, canal, or 
basin, or any wharf, pier, or other work connected therewith. 
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The only change made in adopting the corresponding pro- 
vision (§52) of 1875 is the addition of “railway’^ to the 
improvements specified in No. 8. The power reserved to 
landlords by § 41 derives new importance from the powers 
conferred on limited owners by the Settled Land Act, 1882, 
already mentioned, a most useful and beneficial measure in con- 
nection with which the name of Lord Cairns will always be grate- 
fully remembered. Limited owners are now able to sell any part 
of the settled estates, except the mansion and park, even without 
the sanction of the trustees, for the purposes of improvements 
authorised by that Act. As capital may thus be easily raised 
by a tenant for life for developing the settled estate, without 
trenching upon his personalty, it is probable that necessary, 
and even to some extent speculative, improvements will 
become much more usual upon land tied up in settlement. 
The authorised improvements in Lord Cairns’s Act include 
most of those specified in § 41, so that the one statute will help 
the other, and capital will be forthcoming in order to carry out 
the various objects for which a landlord may resume possession 
of parts of a holding without otherwise disturbing the tenancy. 

A tenant’s interest on the landlord’s resumption is amply 
secured. On receiving notice under § 41 he is entitled to 
(a) compensation in respect of improvements made on the land 
which is the subject of notice ; (5) a reduction of rent in respect 
of such land, measured not by its acreage alone, but also by 
any depreciation in value which the rest of the holding may 
suffer by reason of the landlord’s resumption, or the use to be 
made of the land so resumed ; or (c) at any time within twenty- 
eight days after receiving notice to quit a part, he may in 
writing tell his landlord that he accepts it as notice to quit the 
entire holding, and such notice will take effect at the expiration 
of the then current year of tenancy. 

It may be assumed that any notice given by the landlord 
under § 41 will be subject to the same conditions as are im- 
posed by § 33 as to time in any general notice to quit, and that 
therefore a year’s notice must be given, expiring with the year 
of tenancy, unless both landlord, and tenant have agreed upon 
six months. The compensation, if any, together with the 
reduction in rent and depreciation in value, if any, of the rest 
of the holding, will be settled, in case of difference, by a 
reference under the Act, but with no power of appeal from the 
decision of referees or umpire. 

Provision as to Limited Owners (§ 42). — Lest the powers of 
limited owners under this Act should suffer undue restraint 
so far as concerns the improvement of the land and tenants’ 
compensation, it is provided that, subject to the special arrange- 

VOL. XX.— S. S. E 
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mcnts made in §§ 35-40 for improvements on Crown, duchy, 
ecclesiastical and charity lands, “ a landlord, whatever may Ix) 
his estate or interest in his holding, may give any consent, make 
any agreement, or do or have done to him any act in relation to 
improvements in respect of which compensation is payable 
under this Act,’’ as though he were owner in fee if his estate 
is one of inheritance, or if he be a lessee, as though he were 
possessed of the whole estate in the leasehold. A landlord who 
is tenant for life, therefore, may, for all purposes of this Act, 
be regarded as owner in fee. In the case of a leasehold, any 
person for the time being “ entitled to receive the rents and 
profits of any holding ” which is the subject of the lease may act 
and be treated as though he had the whole estate under the 
lease ; and his powers will extend over the whole term of the 
lease, and will not be limited by his interest in the lease, 

Promsion in case of Reservation of Rent (§ 43). — Life tenants, 
not excepting corporations sole and aggregate, have frequently 
abused their powex's by leasing settled pi'operty at low rents, in 
consideration of fines or lump sums applied for their own 
benefit, at the expense of the persons entitled in reversion or 
I'emainder. To guard against this abuse, it is generally pro- 
vided in statutes, or in the deed of settlement, that leases should 
only be made at the best rent, or reservation in the nature of rent, 
which can be obtained. It would be necessary, in strict com- 
pliance with such provisions, that sitting tenants, on the expira- 
tion and renewal of their leases, should have their rents raised 
upon the improved value due to their own improvements. In 
order to protect sitting tenants against rack-rentals imposed 
under this obligation, which is often considered imperative by 
trustees and others, § 43 relieves landlords from any obligation 
so imposed, whether by statute, deed, or other instrument. 
Henceforth they need not take into account against the tenaxit 
the increase (if any) in the value of his holding arising from any 
improvements made or paid for by him on such holding.” They 
are not, however, prohibited from doing so ; the section only 
says it shall not be necessary ” for them to do so \ in oth(*r 
words, they are left to make an equitable arrangement in view 
of the circumstances of each case. 

Disteess. 

In 1882 a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to consider the law of distress. The Chairman was Mr. Goschon, 
and the Report and Minutes of Evidence contain a body of 
valuable information as to the origin of the law, the successive 
changes made in it, and its practical working. The first statute 
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regulating it was passed in the year 1267, but distress had existed 
long before. It was the method employed under the feudal 
system for compelling tenants to pay the rent or perform the 
services agreed upon. The statutes passed seem to have been 
chiefly designed to mitigate its rigour under the common law, as, 
e,g,, that distresses should be reasonable;^ that things taken 
in distress should not be removed from the county ; th^at cattle 
distrained should not be driven out of the hundred, See. :t that 
no man should be distrained for more service in respect of any 
freehold than was due.f The lord’s remedy was limited to 
the seizure of goods which were held as pledges until payment 
made or service rendered, and could then be returned to the tenant 
without deterioration. In T689 this remedy was extended to 
sheaves of corn and hay, which at common law could not be 
distrained, but were then allowed to be so taken for rent,§ In 
1737 live-stock, grass, hops, and other produce were included 
among the subjects of distraint.|| The origin of a modern rule 
may be found in a statute of the year 1300, that distress should 
not be made on beasts of the plough, nor on sheep, so long as 
there was any other subject of distress.*!! 

The abolition in 1880 of the law of hypothec in Scotland 
added to the strength of the feeling that some modification 
should be made in the English law, limiting the six years’ 
rent for which a landlord could distrain, and also his power 
over agisted cattle and hired machinery. In Scotland, however, 
as the Lord Advocate informed the Committee, a landlord still 
enjoys special protection, notwithstanding the legislation of 1880, 
for, when six months’ rent remains unpaid, he may sue for it 
before the Judge Ordinary and obtain a decree of removal 
against the tenant, unless the tenant finds security not only for 
the rent due but for the rent of the next five years. Under the 
law of hypothec, too, a landlord in Scotland might prevent his 
tenants from disposing of their crops before the rent became 
due, a power never possessed by landlords in England. 

From the evidence taken by the Committee it appeared that, 
on the whole,^ farm-tenants did not favour the total abolition of 
a landlord’s right to distrain, but thought it should be retained 
with modifications, on grounds set forth in the Report, the 
most important of which may be thus summarised :~ 

1. That if it were abolished, some law or conditions in the 
creation of tenancies more objectionable, and possibly injurious, 
would of necessity be introduced, such as rent paid in advance ; 


* 52 Henry a 4. 
t 1 Philip and Mary, o. 12, s. 1. 
t 25 Edward 1 (Magna Oarta), o, 10. 


§ 2 William and Mary, c. 5, s. 3* 
11 11 Geo. 2, c. 19, ss. 8, 9. 

1 28 Edward 1, o. 12, 
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finding security ; bills of sale ; stringent power] of immediate 
re-entry. 

2, That it is a cheap and easy remedy, rarely enforced by 
landlords, but one properly belonging to them, as the credit they 
give to a tenant cannot be stopped at pleasure, and their claims 
are thus of necessity always accruing. Moreover, in case of a 
tenant’s insolvency, landlords would, without a preferential right 
over any other creditor, be in a worse position than any other 
creditor, since they might not only lose their rent, but be com- 
pelled to resume possession of their land seriously depreciated 
in letting value by bad cultivation. 

3. That the operation of a law of distress is favourable to 
small tenants, who may thereby obtain credit from their land- 
lords, equivalent to a considerable advance of money without 
interest. Thus an opening is given to rising men of skill 
and industry, but of small capital ; such men on the poorer kinds 
of soil often proving the best cultivators. 

On the other hand, the arguments urged against the law were — 

1. That its existence leads to undue competition for farms, 
and induces owners (especially needy ones) to accept as eligible 
tenants persons with insufficient means, one effect being to 
raise the rent to solvent men ; and that the repeal of the law 
would prove an additional incentive to landowners to secure 
first-class tenants.” 

2. That it “ impairs the general credit of tenant-farmers ” by 
giving the landlord ‘‘ an unfair preference over other creditors,” 
whereas “ there is no difference in the commercial position of 
the landlord who supplies the land and the man who supplies 
any other commodity.” 

3. “ That it encourages bad farming, and leads to diminished 
production.” ^ 

The recommendations of the Committee, made in July, 1882, 
have been closely followed in the Act now under consideration, 
and no better testimony could be borne to the value of their 
inquiry and the precision with which they set forth the neces- 
sary changes in the law. Their first suggestion was that the 
law of distress should be modified, not abolished, and that the 
right of distraint should be restricted to one year’s rent, this right 
only to be exercised within six months after the year’s rent had 
become due. 

^ Report of Select Committee on the La’wr of Distress, 1882, pp. 4, 5. It is 
right to mention that the report was drafted by Mr. Salt. Tho other members 
of the Committee were Mr. Goschen, Mr. Heneage, Sir Massey Lopes, Mr. Cropper, 
Sir. William Hart Dyke, Mr, Blennerhassett, Colonel Briso, Mr. Duckham, 
Mr. Bidden, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Fellows, Mr, James Howard, Mr. Akora- 
Douglas, Dr. Commins, Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr, Rcndel. 
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Limitation of Distress in respect of Amount and Time. — Accord- 
ingly, § 44 prohibits any landlord after January 1, 1884, from 
distraining under § 54, on any holding to which the Act ap- 
plies, for rent due more than one year before the distress is made. 
There is an exception in the case of back rents due on hold- 
ings which were let on January 1, 1884; arrears of rent will be 
recoverable by distress on these holdings up to January 1, 1885, 
to the same extent as if this Act had not passed. Another 
exception applies to the numerous cases in which landlords 
allow their tenants to defer payment of rent for a quarter or 
half-year after it is properly due. Clearly, landlords ought 
not to suffer by continuing this privilege, and, on the other 
hand, tenants would think it hard to be deprived of this 
privilege by a law passed in their interests. This quarter or 
half-year of grace will not, therefore, count in limiting the land- 
lord’s right of distraint ; the year’s rent, for purposes of distraint, 
will be deemed to have become due at the expiration of such 
quarter or half-year, and not at the date at which it legally 
became due. 

Current tenancies, it will be seen, come under the operation 
of § 44, before the Act, as a whole, takes full effect with 
respect to them. The section also applies to leases as well as 
tenancies from year to year. Landlords have the present year 
in which to recover arrears of rent by distress upon tenancies 
current on January 1, 1884. Afterwards, in all cases, their 
preferential right over other creditors will be limited to a year’s 
rent, for which, save in the excepted cases, they must distrain 
within the year. For arrears beyond the one year’s rent, they 
will rank with other creditors, and must recover by ordinary 
course of law. 

Limitation of Distress in respect of Things to he distrained 
(§ 45).— Certain incidents in the law of distress, allowing the 
seizure of agisted stock, have long been felt to be harsh and 
unreasonable ; and there have been cases in which this right has 
been rigidly exercised by landlords. Not only did the right to 
distrain extend to cattle taken by the tenant on tack ; it included, 
under certain circumstances, a stranger’s cattle trespassing upon 
the holding by their owner’s negligence, or (according to an old 
decision) cattle straying there through insufficient fences on the 
holding, if they had continued there for a night and a day, with 
notice meanwhile to the owner. Many attempts have been 
made to alter the law, with a view to exempt agisted stock from 
distress, and in 1881 Mr. Chaplin introduced a Bill with this- 
object, which passed through Committee, but did not become law. 


Poole V. Longueville, 2 Faunders, 289. 
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In principle something was to be said for the landlord’s right. 
Cattle, sheep, or horses, taken by a tenant on tack, deprive the 
landlord of his security for rent in proportion to their con- 
sumption of the growing crops ; and for this reason some farm 
agreements prohibit agistment without his consent. The land- 
lord has therefore a right to demand, in respect of agisted 
stock, such a sum as fairly represents the value of the crops so 
consumed ; and the best measure of this value is the sum agreed 
to be paid for the agistment, if it is a lond fide payment, not 
arranged with a view to cut down or defeat the landlord’s claim. 
Beyond the recovery of this sum, the landlord’s right over 
agisted stock is, to say the least, unreasonable. 

Such, indeed, was the limit imposed upon the landlord’s 
right in Scotland more than fifteen years ago. The Hypothec 
Amendment Act of 1867 * provided that, if a farm-tenant or 
lessee took any sheep, cattle, or other live-stock, to be grazed* 
or fed, for a bond fide payment equal to the just value of such 
grazing or feeding, the landlord’s hypothec in respect of them 
should extend only to the amount thus paid, and no further ; 
and in case of their removal the right of hypothec only ex- 
tended to the amount unpaid. The Committee of 1882, there- 
fore, had an authoritative precedent in recommending, as they 
did, with regard to agisted stock, that the limit of distress 
should be the consideration payable for the grazing to the farmer 
who takes in the stock.” But they went further, in also recom- 
mending “that provision be made for the protection of ma- 
chinery not the property of the tenant ; also that animals, not 
the property of the tenant, temporarily upon the holding for 
breeding purposes, be exempt.” 

Section 45 exactly embodies these suggestions. It provides 
that if a tenant takes “ live stock ” to be fed “ at a fair price,” 
such stock shall not be distrained at all when other sufficient 
subjects of distress can be found ; and, if so distrained, the land- 
lord can only recover in respect of such stock the sum agreed to 
be paid for agistment, or any unpaid portion of it. “Live 
stock ” is defined to mean “ any animal capable of being dis- 
trained ” t (§ 61). At any time before sale, the owner of the 
stock may redeem it by paying the sum due for agistment, and 
this payment frees the owner from any like claim hy the tenant. 
So long as any portion of the agisted stock remains on the 
holding, the right to distrain continues, to the full extent of the 
sum agreed to be paid for the feeding of the whole of the stock. 


* 30 & 31 Viet. c. 42, s. 5. 

t Amiiials feriB naturm are not vrithiu this category, though it lias boon held 

that the exception does not apply if tUey are kept in a private enclosure for 
purposes of trade or profit, and deer so enclosed have been distrained. 
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or, in case of a bond fide payment in part, then to the full 
extent of the balance. It would seem that the landlord's right 
under § 45 might be defeated if the owner of the stock paid 
to the tenant in advance, in good faith, the whole sum agreed. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Committee, 
§ 45 also exempts from distraint (a) agricultural or other 
machinery hired by a tenant under a bond fide agreement for its 
use in the conduct of his business ; and (b) live stock of all 
kinds belonging to strangers, and on the tenant’s premises for 
breeding purposes. 

Remedy for Wrongful Distress under the Act (§ 46). — As for 
recovery of compensation, so for the settlement of disputes as 
to distress, the object of the statute is to provide the simplest 
and cheapest process. It has been already stated that landlords 
seldom resort to distress ; but the new limitation as to time may 
make it necessary for them to do so more frequently. Disputes 
will therefore be more frequent concerning alleged wrongful 
levies; the ownership of stock, agisted or belonging to the 
tenant ; whether the price agreed to be paid for the grazing is 
‘‘ a fair price.” These and other differences relating to distress 
may be tried and disposed of in the County Court, or before the 
magistrates in Petty Sessions, either of which tribunals may 
order the restoration of any live stock or things unlawfully 
distrained, or may decide as to the price of the grazing where 
this is to be ascertained, ‘‘or may make any other oi'der which 
justice requires.” Proceedings in either Court will no doubt 
be initiated upon summons taken out by the aggrieved person. 
An appeal will lie from any decision to a Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The appellant, however, must “ give such security to 
the other party as the Court may think just,” a necessary pro- 
vision, as otherwise a tenant might appeal for the mere purpose 
of delaying or escaping payment. In order to prevent any 
litigious person from swelling the costs of litigation, § 48 pro- 
hibits the removal of proceedings relating to distress from the 
County Court or Petty Sessions into the High Court of Justice. 

Set-off of Compensation against Rent (§ 47). — Another proper 
and beneficial change in the law in the tenant’s interest is made 
by this .section agreeably to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of 1882. “ The law of distress,” as they reported, “ enables 
the landlord to distrain for the full amount of rent due, without 
allowing for any counter-claim which the tenant may have 
secured to him under agree:^ent against his landlord ; and some 
cases of great hardship have been given in evidence where 
tenants have had to resort to action at law for the recovery of 
their claims. Piwision should be made to meet this difficulty,” 
Accordingly § 47 puts an end to this one-sided state of the 
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law by providing that upon distraint a tenant may set off 
against the rent any compensation then ascertained to be due 
under the Act or under any custom or contract ; and the land- 
lord can only distrain for the balance. 

Limitation of Costs in case of Distress (§ 49). — An Act 
passed in 1817^ regulates the costs and charges in cases of 
distress for sums not exceeding 20Z. The Committee of 1882 
recommended that the same scale should apply to distress for 
rent up to 50Z. ; and they called attention to the heavy and 
unnecessary costs incident to the processes of distress and the 
sale of effects.” Section 49 goes even further than the suggestion 
here made, for, leaving the existing statutory scale in force as to 
distress levied generally for sums not exceeding 20/., it enacts 
the following scale of costs and charges, which are to regulate 
aP distraints for rent above 20/. on holdings to which the Act 
applies ; — 

1. Levying distress. Three per cent, on any sum exceeding 
20Z. and not exceeding 50/. Two and a half per cent, on any 
sum exceeding 50/. 

2. To bailiff for levy, 1/. 1^. 

“ 3. To men in possession, if boarded, 3s. 6d. per day | if 
not boarded, 5^. per day. 

4. For advertisements, the sum actually paid. 

5. To auctioneer. For sale 5/. per cent, on the sum 
realised, not exceeding 100/., and 4/. per cent, on any additional 
sum realised, not exceeding 100/. ; and on any sum exceeding 
200/., 3/. per cent. A fraction of 1/. to be in ail cases con- 
sidered 1/, 

6. Reasonable costs and charges where distress is with- 
drawn, or where no sale takes place, and for negotiations 
between landlord and tenant respecting the distress ; such 
costs and charges, in case the parties differ, to be taxed by tluj 
Registrar of the County Court of the district in which the 
distress is made.” 

The power of taxation given to the County Court Registrar 
carries out another useful suggestion made by the Committee of 
1882. 

Appraisement and Sale at Public Auction (§ 50). — An Act 
passed in the year 1689 f required that, before the sale of goods 
distrained, they should be appraised by two persons sworn by 
the Sheriff to appraise truly. By general consent among the 
witnesses examined in 1882 this process was condemned. 
Auctioneers were entitled to 2^ per cent, for appraisement, but 
it was of no practical value, except in very rare cases where 


♦ 57 Geo. 3, c. 93. 
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tenants wished to take to the goods at a valuation ; as a rule, 
appraisement was “ only useful to hang a charge upon.” ^ It 
was also said to involve considerable abuse and extortion, and 
the landlord was liable to the tenant in such cases.f The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that appraisement previous to 
sale should be omitted ; and, with a view to some supervision 
over this class of officials, they were of opinion “ that bailiffs 
should be approved by the County Court Judge of the district 
in which they act, and be subject to removal by him for 
extortion or misconduct.” 

Agreeably to these suggestions, § 50 repeals the Act of 1G89 
as to the appraisement of goods distrained before sale, and 
further provides, with a view to secure better prices, that 
the goods may be removed to a public auction-room, or other 
fit and proper place, and sold there. This was another recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee, If the tenant wishes the 
goods to be removed, he must make a written request to this 
effect, and pay the expenses of removal, and of any damage 
done in removing the goods. 

Bailiffs to he appointed by the County Court, — The second 
portion of the Committee’s recommendation just given is 
carried into effect by § 52, which provides that after January 1, 
1884, all bailiffs entitled to levy distress on any holdings to 
which the Act applies must be appointed in writing by the 
County Court Judges, who are required to choose a competent 
number of fit and proper persons to act in this capacity ; and 
these bailiffs may be summarily dismissed, if proved guilty of 
extortion or other misconduct in the execution of their duty. 
There is good reason why this class of persons, in town as well 
as in country, should be held responsible for abuse of their 
authority ; but § 52 deals only with holdings under the Act. 

Extension of Time to Replevy at Request of Tenant (§ 51). — 
The Act of 1689, already quoted, allowed a tenant five days for 
replevying. The Select Committee were of opinion that the time 
during which a bailiff might remain in possession should be 
extended to fifteen days, and that no sale should take place 
sooner if the tenant desired this delay. Section 51 accordingly 
provides that, in holdings to which the Act applies, tenants 
may replevy goods and chattels distrained during this extended 
time of fifteen days, but they must make a written request to 
the landlord, or other person levying the distress, and also give 
security for any additional costs incurred through any delay of 
the sale. If both parties concur, the goods and chattels dis- 

* Koport of Committee on Law of Distress; evidence of Mr, E, L. Cave, 
solicitor, pp. 191, 193. 

t it,, evidence of Sir Henry James, p. 196. 
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trained may be sold, in whole or in part, before the fifteen days 
expire. This can only be done, however, with the tenant’s 
written consent. 

It is seldom that a Committee’s report proves so fruitful in 
legislation ; both landlords and tenants have reason to be 
grateful to the Select Committee of 1882 for the thoroughness 
of their inf|uiry, and the practical recommendations which have 
modified what was in some respects a harsh law, and brought it 
into harmony with public opinion without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. Whether tenants will benefit on the whole by diminishing 
the landlord’s security for his rent is a question which experience 
alone will settle. Other parts of the Act suggest the same 
problem* That it will make tenants more independent, and 
place their relations with landlords on a more strictly com- 
mercial basis than heretofore, is a result which was certainly 
inevitable, and may perhaps in the long run prove beneficial in 
promoting the cultivation of the soil. It must make landlords 
even more careful than they now are in letting their larms, for 
the Act gives opportunities of which unscrupulous tenants may 
avail themselves to give much trouble, and put landlords to 
much expense in resisting unfounded claims. Fortunately, 
neither tenants nor landlords as a class come within this 
category; there is in both a fund of right feeling, of good 
sense, and mutual forbearance, which may be reckoned on with 
confidence in the new relations which the Act of 1883 will 
develop. 

Though in principle it is hard to justify retrospective legisla- 
tion in favour of a class, and though in this respect and in its 
interference with the law of contract the Act may set, I fear, 
a bad example and precedent, still its practical results will not 
be formidable in either direction. Some time must pass before 
the new difficulties in valuing tenant-right are overcome, and 
a fair basis of value established, though these difficulties have 
been exaggerated. Doubtful points in the statute will also have 
to be construed, and its practical working cannot all at once be 
understood. Meanwhile its immediate effect must bo to pro- 
mote agreements which fairly carry out the spirit of the Act. 
It is impossible, of course, to predict what the ingenuity of 
draftsmen may by-and-by accomplish in evading obligations 
which Parliament has sought to impose. I do not agree with 
the commentators who think they have already discovered the 
necessary loopholes in the Act, and that it will not be hard 
for landowners to contract themselves out of it. I am sure, too, 
that this will not be the spirit by which landlords will generally 
be guided in acting under its provisions. Agreements adapted 
to the special circumstances of various estates and holdings 
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there will inevitably be ; but these agreements will, as a rule, 
embody the “ fair and reasonable ” compensation mentioned in 
the statute. In the long run it cannot be the interest of either 
landlords or tenants to invite litigation by trying, on the one 
hand, to escape from paying the fair compensation contemplated 
by Parliament, or, on the other hand, by making unreasonable 
claims in order to pile up compensation. Allowing for excep- 
tional cases, which occur now and must be expected hereafter, 
we may fairly trust to the self-interest of the two parties, to say 
nothing of the old confidence which for so many ages has 
governed the relations of English landlords and tenants, to make 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, in practice a useful and 
beneficial measure. That it is meanwhile “ an honest attempt 
to settle a difficult question is a judgment pronounced in its 
favour by a thoroughly competent as well as impartial witness.’*’ 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) ACT, 1883. 
[46 & 47 Viet. Ch. 61.] 


AERAKGEMENT OP SECTIONS. 

PABT L 
Ihpeovemehts. 

Comj^onsation for Improvements, 

Section 

1. General right of tenant to compensation. 

'As to ImpovmmU executed 'before the Commencement of Act 

2. Bcstriction as to improvements before Act 

As to Im^pTQvements executed after the Commencement of Act, 

3. Consent of landlord as to improvement in First Schedule, Part L 

4. Notice to landlord as to improvement in First Schedule, Part II. 

5. Eesorvation as to existing' and future contracts of tenancy, 

Regulations as to Gompe7isaUon for Improvements, 

G, Eegulations as to compensation for improvements, 

Procedure, 

7. Notice of intended claim. 

8. Compensation agreed or settled by reference. 

9. Appointment of referee or referees and umpire. 

10. Bequisition for appointment of umpire by Land Commissioners, &c. 

* The Buko of Biohmond and Gordon, in his speech at Chichester already cited. 
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Section 

11. Exercise of powers of county court. 

12. Mode of submission to reference. 

13. Power for referee, &c. to requii'e production of documents, administer 

oaths, &c. 

14. Power to proceed in absence. 

15. Eormofaward. 

16. Time for award of referee or referees. 

17. Award in respect of compensation under ss. 3, 4, and 5. 

18. Reference to and award by umpire. 

19. Award to give particulars. 

20. Costs of reference. 

21. Day for payment. 

22. Submission not to be removable, &c. 

23. Appeal to county court. 

24. Recovery of Compensation. 

25. Appointment of guardian. 

26. Provisions respecting married women. 

27. Costs in county court. 

28. Service of notice, Ssc. 

Charge of Tenant's Compensation, 

29. Power for landlord on paying compensation to obtain charge, 

30. Incidence of charge. 

31. Provision in case of trustee. 

32. Advance made by a company. 

Fotice to Quit, 

33. Time of notice to quit. 

Fixtures. 

34. Tenant’s property in fixtures, machinery, See* 

Crown and Duchy Lands, 

85. Application of Act to Crown Lands. 

36. Application of Act to land of Duchy of Lancaster. 

37. Application of Act to land of Duchy of Cornwall. 

Ecclesiastical and Chanty Lands, 

38. Landlord, archbishop or bishop. 

39. Landlord, incumbent of benefice. 

40. Landlord, charity trustees, &c. 

Besumption for Improvements^ and Misoellamous, 

41. Resumption of possession for cottages, &c. 

42. Provision as to limited owners. 

43. Provision in case of reservation of rent. 


PART IL 
Distress , ' 

44, Limitation of distress in respect of amount and time. 

45, Limitation of distress in respect of things to be distrained. 

46, Remedy for wrongful distress under this Act. 

47, Set-off of compensation against rent. 

48, Exclusion of certiorari. 
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Section 

^ 49. Limitation of costs in case of distress. 

50, Kepeal of 2 W. and M. c. 5, s. 1, as to appraisement and sale at public 
auction. 

61. Extension of time to replevy at request of tenant. 

52. Bailiffs to be appointed by county court judges. 


PART III. 

Qen&ral Provisions, 

63. Commencement of Act. 

54. Holdings to which Act applies. 

55. Avoidance of Agreement inconsistent with Act. 

56. Right of tenant in respect of improvement purchased from outgoing 

tenant. 

57. Compensation under this Act to be exclusive. 

68. Provision as to change of tenancy. 

59. Restriction in respect of improvements by tenants about to quit. 

60. General saving of rights. 

61. Interpretation. 

62. Repeal of Acts of 1875 and 1876. 

63. Short title of Act. 

64. Limits of Act. 


CHAPTER 61. 

An Act for amending the Law retating to Agrieultwal Holdings in England, 

[26th August 1883.] 

Bo it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 


PART I. 

Impeovembnts. 

Compensation for Improvements, 

1. Qmeral right of tenant to compensation, — Subject as in this Act men- 
tioned, where a tenant has made on his holding any improvement comprised 
in the First Schedule hereto, he shall, on and after the commencement of 
this Act, bo entitled on quitting his holding at the determination of a 
tenancy to obtain from the landlord as compensation under this Act for such 
improvement such sum as fairly represents the value of the improvement to 
an incoming tenant : Provided always, that in estimating the value of any 
improvement in the First Schedule hereto there shall not be taken into 
account as part of the improvement made by the tenant what is justly due to 
the inherent capabilities of the soil. 

As to Improvements executed before the Commencement of Act, 

2, Restrictions as to improvements before Act, — Compensation under this 
Act shall not be payable in respect of improvements executed before the 
commencement of this Act, with the exceptions following, that— 

(i.) Where a tenant has within ten years before the commencement oi 
this Act made an improvement mentioned in the third part of the First 
Schedule hereto, and he is not entitled under any contract, or custom, or 
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under the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, to compensation 
in respect of such improvement ; or 

( 2 ,) Where a tenant has executed an improvement mentioned in the first 
or second part of the said First Schedule within ten years previous to 
the commencement of this Act, and he is not entitled under any con- 
tract, or custom, or under the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 
1875, to compensation in respect of such im])rovcment, and the landlord 
within one year after the commencement of this Act declares in writing 
his consent to the making of such improvement, then such tenant on 
quitting his holding at the determination of a tenancy after the com- 
mencement of this Act may claim compensation under this Act in 
respect of such improvement in the same manner as if this Act had been 
in force at the time of the execution of such improvemeut. 

As to Improvements executed after the Ooinmencement of AcL 

3. Consent of landlord as to improvement in First Beliedide, Part L — 
Compensation under this Act shall not be payable in respect of any improve- 
ment mentioned in the first part of the First Schedule hereto, and executed 
after the commencement of this Act, unless the landlord, or his agent duly 
authorised in that behalf, has, previously to the execution of the improve- 
ment and after the passing of this Act, consented in writing to the making of 
such improvement, and any such consent may he given by the landlord un- 
conditionally, or upon such terms as to compensation, or otherwise, as may be 
agreed upon between the landlord and the tenant, and in the event of any 
agreement being made between the landlord and the tenant, any compensation 
payable thereunder shall he deemed to be substituted for compensation under 
this Act. 

4. Notice to landlord as to Improvement in First Schedule^ Part IIj-^ 
Compensation under this Act shall not be payable in respect of any improve- 
ment mentioned in the second part of the First Schedule hereto, and executed 
after the commencement of this Act, unless the tenant has, not more than 
three months and not less than two months before beginning to execute such 
improvement, given to the landlord, or his agent duly authorised in that 
behalf, notice in writing of his intention so to do, and of the manner in which 
ho proposes to do the intended work, and upon such notice being given, the 
landlord and tenant may agree on the terms as to compensation or otherwise 
on which the improvement is to be executed, and in the event of any such 
agreement being made, any compensation payable thereunder shall bo deemed 
to be substituted for compensation under this Act, or the landlord may, 
unless the notice of the tenant is previously witlidrawn, under take to execute 
the improvement himself, and may execute the same in any reasonable and 
proper manner which he thinks fit, and charge the tenant with a sum not 
exceeding five pounds per centum per annum on the outlay incurred in 
executing the improvement, or not exceeding such annual sum ])ayablo for a 
period of twenty-five years as will repay such outlay in the said period, with 
interest at the rate of three per centum per annum, such annual sum to be 
recoverable as rent. In default of any such agreement or undertaking, and 
also in the event of the landlord failing to comi)ly with his undertaking 
within a reasonable time, the tenant may execute the improvement himself, 
and shall in respect thereof he entitled to compensation under this Act. 

The landlord and tenant may, if they think fitj dispense with any notice 
under this section, and come to an agreement in a lease or otherwise between 
themselves in the same manner and of the same validity as if such notice had 
been given. 

5. Beservation as to existing and future contracts of tenancy, — Whore, 
in the case of a tenancy under a contract of tenancy current at the com- 
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mencemeiit of this Act, any agreement in writing or custom, or the Agri- 
onltural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, provides specific compensation for any 
improvement comprise in the First Schedule hereto, compensation in respect 
of such improvement, although executed after the commencement of this Act, 
«hall be payable in pursuance of such agreement, custom, or Act of Parlia- 
ment, and shall he deemed to he substituted for compensation under this Act. 

Where in the case of a tenpcy under a contract of tenancy beginning 
nfter the commencement of this Act, any particular agreement in writing 
•secures to the tenant for any improvement mentioned in the third part of the 
First Schedule hereto, and executed after the commencement of this Act, fair 
and reasonable compensation, having regard to the circumstances existing at 
the time of making such agreement, then in such case the compensation in 
respect of such improvement shall be payable in pursuance of the particular 
agreement, and shall be deemed to be substituted for compensation under 
this Act. 

The last preceding provision of this section relating to a particular agree- 
ment shall apply in the case of a tenancy under a contract of tenancy current 
at the commencement of this Act in respect of an improvement mentioned in 
the third part of the First Schedule hereto, specific compensation for which is 
not provided by any agreement in writing, or custom, or the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1875. 

jRegulationa as to Compensation for hnprovements, 

6. Begulations as to compensation for improvements,--*-!!! the ascertain- 
ment of the amount of the compensation under this Act payable to the 
tenant in respect of any improvement there shall be taken into account in 
reduction thereof ; 

(a.) Any benefit which the landlord has given or allowed to the tenant in 
consideration of the tenant executing the improvement ; and 

(5.) In the case of compensation for manures the value of the manure that 
would have been produced by the consumption on the holding of any 
hay, straw, roots, or green crops sold off or removed from the holding 
within the last two years of the tenancy or other less time for which the 
tenancy has endured, except as far as a proper return of manure to the 
holding has been made in respect of such produce so sold off or removed 
therefrom; and 

(r.) Any sums due to the landlord in respect of rent or in respect of any 
waste committed or permitted by the tenant, or in respect of any breach 
of covenant or other agreement connected with the contract of tenancy 
committed by the tenant, also any taxes, rates, and tithe rentcharge due 
or becoming due in respect of the holding to which the tenant is liable as 
between him and the landlord. 

There shall be taken into account in augmentation of the tenant’s com- 
pensation — 

(d.) Any sum due to the tenant for compensation in respect of a breach ot 
covenant or other agreement connected with a contract of tenancy and 
committed by the landlord. 

Nothing in this section fehall enable a landlord to obtain under this Act 
compensation in respect of waste by the tenant or of breach by the tenant 
committed or permitted in relation to a matter of husbandry more , than four 
years before the determination of the tenancy. 

Procedure* 

7. Notice of intended claim,— k tenant claiming compensation under this 
Act shall, two months at least before the determination of the tenancy, give 
notice in writing to the landlord of his intention to make such claim. 
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"Where a tenant gives such notice, the landlord may, before the determina- 
tion of the tenancy, or within fourteen days thereafter, give a couritor-nolice 
in writing to the tenant of his intention to make a claim in respect of any 
waste or any breach of covenant or other agreement. 

Every such notice and counter-notice shall state, as far as reasonably may 
be, the particulars and amount of the intended claim. 

8. Gom{pensation agreed or settled hj reference , — The landlord and the 
tenant naay agree on the amount and mode and time of payment of com- 
pensation to be paid under this Act. 

If in any case they do not so agree the difference shall be settled by a 
reference. 

9. Appointment of referee or referees and impire , — Whore there is a 
reference under this Act, a referee, or two referees and an umpire, shall bo 
appointed as follows : — 

(i.) If the parties concur, there may be a single referee appointed by them 
jointly: 

(2.) If before award the single referee dies or becomes incapable of acting, 
or for seven days after notice from the parties, or either of them, 
requiring him to act, fails to act, the proceedings shall begin afresh, as 
if no referee had been appointed ; 

(3.) If the parties do not concur in the appointment of a single referee, 
each of them shall appoint a referee : 

(4,) If before award one of two referees dies or becomes incapable of 
acting, or for seven days after notice from cither party requiring him to 
act, fails to act, the party appointing him shall appoint another referee : 
i (5.) Notice of every appointment of a referee by either party shall bo given 
to the other party : 

(6.) If for fourteen days after notice by one party to the other to appoint a 
referee, or another referee, the other party fails to do so, then, on the 
application of the party giving notice, the county court shall within 
fourteen days appoint a competent and impartial person to he a referee : 

(7.) Where two referees are appointed, then (subject to the provisions of 
this Act) they shall before they enter on the reference appoint an 
umpire : 

(8.) If before award an umpire dies or becomes incapable of acting, tho 
referees shall appoint another umpire: 

(9.) If for seven days after request from either party tlio referees fail to 
appoint an umpire, or another umpire, then, on tho application of eitlicr 
party, the county court shall within fourteen days appoint a competen, 
and impartial person to he tho umpire. 

(10.) Every appointment, notice, and request under tins section shall he in 
writing. 

10. Bequisition for appointment of umpire ly Lmd (Ammmioners, 
Provided that, where two referees are appointed, an umpire may be appointed 
as follows : — 

(i.) If either party, on appointing a referee, requires, by notice in writing 
to the other, that the umpire shall be appointed by tho Land Com- 
missioners for England, then the umpire, and any successor to him, shall 
be appointed, on the application of either party, by those commissioners. 

(2.) In every other case, if either party on appointing a referee requires, by 
notice in writing to the other, that the umpire shall be appointed by tho 
county court, then, unless the other party dissents by notice in writing 
therefrom, the umpire, and any successor to him, shall on the application 
of either party he so appointed, and in case of such dissent the umpire, 
and any successor to him, shall be appointed, on the application of either 
party, by the Land Commissioners for England. 
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11. Exercise of powers of county court, — The powers of the county court 
under this Act relative to the appointment of a referee or umpire shall be 
exercisable by the judge of the court having jurisdiction, whether he is without 
or within his district, and may, by consent of the i)arties, be exercised by the 
registrar of the court. 

12. Mode of suhnmion to reference, — The delivery to a referee of his 
appointment shall be deemed a submission to a reference by the party 
delivering it ; and neither party shall have power to revoke a submission, or 
the appointment of a referee, without the consent of the other. 

13. Power for referee, dc., to require production of documents, administer 
oaths, &c. — The referee or referees or umpire may call for the produotioh of 
any sample, or voucher, or other document, or other evidence which is in the 
possession or power of either party, or which either party can produce, and 
which to the referee or referees or umpire, seems necessary for determination 
of the matters referred, and may take the examination of the parties and 
witnesses on oath, and may administer oaths and take affirmations ; and if 
any person so sworn or affirming wilfully and corruptly gives false evidence 
he shall be guilty of perjury. 

14. Power to proceed in absence. — The referee or referees or umpire may 
proceed in the absence of either party where the same appears to him or them 
expedient, after notice given to the parties. 

16. Form of award. — The award shall be in writing, signed by the referee' 
or referees or umpire. 

16. 2'me for award of referee or referees. — A single referee shall make his 
award ready for delivery within twenty-eight days after his appointment. 

Two referees shall make their award ready for delivery within twenty-eight 
days after the appointment of the last appointed of them, or within such 
extended time (if any) as they from time to time jointly fix by writing under- 
their hands, so that they make their award ready for delivery within a time* 
not exceeding in the whole forty-nine days after the appointment of the last 
appointed of them. 

17. Award in respect of compensation xmder ss. 3, 4, and 5. — In any case 
jKovided for by sections three, foin, or five, if compensation is claimed under this 
Act, such compensation as under any of those sections is to be deemed to bo 
substituted Ibr compensation under this Act, if, and so far as the same can, 
consistently with the terms of the agreement, if any, be ascertained by the 
referees or the umpire, shall be awarded in respect of any improvements 
thereby provided for, and the award shall, when necessary, distinguish sucli 
improvements and the amount awarded in respect thereof ; and an award 
given under this section shall be subject to the appeal provided by this Act. 

18. Pieference to axid award by umpire. — Where two referees are appointed 
and act, if they fail to make their award ready for delivery within the time 
aforesaid, then, on the expiration of that time, their authority shall cease, and 
thereupon the matters referred to them shall stand referred to the umpire. 

The umpire shall make his award ready for delivery within' twenty-eight 
clays after notice in writing given to him by either party or referee of the 
reference to him, or within such extended time (if any) as the registrar of the 
county court from time to time appoints, on the application of the umpire or 
of either party, made before the expiration of the time appointed by or 
extended under this section. 

19. Award to give particulars. — ^The award shall not award a sum generally 
for compensation, but shall, so far as possible, specify — 

(a.) The several improvements, acts, and things in respect whereof com- 
pensation is awarded, and the several matters and things taken into 
account under the provisions of this Act in reduction or augmentation of 
such compensation ; 
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(5.) The time at which each improvement, act, or thing was executed, done, 
committed, or permitted ; 

(c.) The sum awarded in respect of each improvement, act, matter, and 
thing; and 

(d) Where the landlord desires to charge his estate with the amount of 
compensation found due to the tenant, the time at which, for the purposes 
of such charge, each improvement, act, or thing in respect of which com- 
pensation is awarded is to be deemed to be exhausted. 

20. Costs of reference. — The costs of and attending the reference, including 
the remuneration of the referee or referees and umpire, where the umpire has 
been required to act, and including other proper expenses, shall be borne and 
paid by the parties in such proportion as to the referee or referees or umpire 
appears just, regard being bad to the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the claim of either party in respect of amount, or otherwise, and to all the 
circumstances of the case. 

The award may direct the payment of the whole or any part of the costs 
aforesaid by the one party to the other. 

The costs aforesaid shall be subject to taxation by the registrar of the 
county court, on the application of either party, but that taxation shall be 
subject to review by the judge of the county court. 

21. Lay for ^payment. — The award shall fix a day, not sooner than one 
month after the delivery of the award, for the payment of money awarded for 
compensation, costs, or otherwise. 

22. Bulmissioni not to he removahle, c&c. — A submission or award shall not 
be made a rule of any court, or be removable by any process into any court, 
and an award shall not be questioned otherwise than as |>rovided by this Act. 

23. Appeal to county court. — ^Where the sum claimed for compensation 
exceeds one hundred pounds, either party may, within seven days after 
delivery of the award, appeal against it to the judge of the county court on 
all or any of the following grounds : 

1. That the award is invalid ; 

2. That the award proceeds wholly or in part upon an improper application * 

of or upon the omission properly to apply the special provisions of 
sections three, four, or five of this Act ; 

3. That compensation has been awarded for improvements, acts, or things,. 

breaches of covenants or agreements, or for committing or permitting 
waste, in respect of which the party claiming was not entitled to 
compensation ; 

4. That compensation has not been awarded for improvements, acts, or 

things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for committing or 
permitting waste, in respect of which the party claiming was entitled 
to compensation; 

and the judge shall hear and determine the appeal, and may, in his discretion, 
remit the case to be reheard as to the whole or any part thereof by the 
referee or referees or umpire, with such dmections as he may think fit, 

If no appeal is so brought, the award shall be final. 

The decision of tho judge of the county court on appeal shall be final, save 
that the judge shall, at the request of either party, state a special case on 
a question of law for the judgment of the High Court of Justice, and the 
decision of the High Court on the case, and respecting costs and any other 
matter connected therewith, shall be final, and the judge of the county court 
shall act thereon. 

24. Mecovery of compensation. — 'Where any money agreed or awarded or 
ordered on appeal to be paid for compensation, costs, or otherwise, is not paid 
mthin. fouitoen days after the time when it is agreed or awarded or ordered to 
be ]^id|di shall be recoverable upon order made by the judge of the county 
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conrt, as money ordered by a county court under its ordinary jurisdiction to 
be paid is recoverable. 

25. A’p^ointrmnt of guardian, — Wbere a landlord or tenant is an infant 
without a guardian, or is of unsound mind, not so found by inquisition, the 
county court, on the application of any person interested, may appoint 
a guardian of the infant or person of unsound mind for the purposes of this 
Act, and may change the guardian if and as occasion requires. 

26. Provisions respectmg married ivomen. — ^Where the appointment of 
a person to act as the next friend of a married woman is required for . the 
purposes of this Act, the county court may make such appointment, and may 
remove or change that next friend if and as occasion requires. 

A woman mairied before the commencement of the Married Women^s Pro- 
perty Act, 1882 [45 & 46 Viet. c. 75], entitled for her separate use to land, 
her title to which accrued before such commencement as aforesaid, and not 
restrained from anticipation, shall, for the purposes of this Act, he in respect 
of land as if she was unmarried. 

Where any other woman married before the commencement of the Mamed 
Women’s Property Act, 1882, is desirous of doing any act under this Act in 
respect of land, her title to which acciued before such commencement as 
aforesaid, her husband’s concurrence shall be requisite, and she shall be 
exaihined apart from him by the county court, or by the judge of the county 
court for the place where she for the time being is, touching her knowledge of 
the nature and effect of the intended act, and it shall be asceriained that she 
is acting freely and voluntarily. 

27. Costs in county court — ^The costs of proceedings in the county court 
under this Act shall be in the discretion of the court. 

The Lord Chancellor may from time to time prescribe a scale of costs for 
those proceedings, and of costs to be taxed by the registrar of the court. 

28. Service of notice, c&c. — Any notice, request, demand, or other instru- 
ment under this Act may be served on the person to whom it is to he given, 
either personally or by leaving it for him at his last known xriace of abode in 
England, or by sending it through the post in a registered letter addressed to 
him there ; and if so sent by post it shall be deemed to have been served at 
the time when the letter containing it would be delivered in ordinary course ; 
and in order to prove service by letter it shall be sufficient to prove that the 
letter was properly addressed and posted, and that it contaiiied the notice, 
request, demand, or other instrument to be served. 

Charge of Tenant's Compensation, 

29. Poioerfor landlord on paying compensation to olfain charge,— A. land- 
lord, on paying to the tenant the amount due to him in respect of compensa- 
tion under this Act, or in respect of compensation authorised by this Act to 
be substituted for compensation under this Act, or on expending such amount 
as may be necessary to execute an improvement under the second x)art of the 
First Schedule hereto, after notice given by the tenant of his intention to 
execute such improvement- in accordance with this Act, shall be entitled 
to obtain from the county court a charge on the holding, or any part thereof, 
to the amount of the sum so paid or expended. 

The court shall, on proof of the payment or expenditure, and bh being 
satisfied of the observance in good faith by the parties of the conditions 
imposed by this Act, make an order charging the holding, or any part thereof, 
with repayment of the amount paid or expended, with such interest, and by 
such instdmeuts, and with such directions for giving effwt to the charge,' as 
the court thinks fit. 

But, where the landlord obtaining the charge is not absolute owner of the 
holding for his own benefit, no instalment or interest shall be made payable 

F 2 
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after tbe time when the improvement in respect whereof compensation is paid 
will, where an award has been made, be taken to have been exhausted accord- 
ing to the declaration of the award, and in any other case after. the time when 
any such improvement will in the opinion of the court, after hearing such 
evidence (if mf) as it thinks expedient, have become exhausted. 

The instalments and interest shall be charged in favour of the landlord, his- 
executors, administrators, and assigns. 

The estate or interest of any landlord holding for an estate or interest deter- 
minable or liable to forfeiture by reason of his creating or suffering any charge 
thereon shall not be determined or forfeited by reason of his obtaining a charge- 
under this Act, anything in any deed, will, or other instrument to the contrary 
thereof notwithstanding. 

Capital money arising under the Settled Land Act, 1882 [45 & 46 Yict. 
c. 38], may be applied in payment of any moneys expended and costs incurred, 
by a landlord under or in pursuance of this Act in or about the execution of 
any improvement mentioned in the first or second parts of the schedule 
hereto, as for an improvement authorised by the said Settled Land Act ; and 
such money may also he applied in discharge of any charge created on a 
holding under or in pursuance of this Act in respect of any such improvement 
as aforesaid, as in discharge of an incumbrance authorised by the said Settled 
Land Act to be discharged out of such capital money. 

30. Incidence of charge , — ^The sum charged by the order of a county court 
under this Act shall he a charge on the holding, or the part thereof charged, 
for the landlord’s interest therein, and for all interests therein subsequent to- 
that of the landlord; hut so that the charge shall not extend beyond the 
interest of the landlord, his executors, administrators, and assigns, in the 
tenancy where the landlord is himself a tenant of the holding. 

31, Provision in case of trustee , — ^Where the landlord is a person entitled 
to receive the rents and profits of any holding as trustee, or in any character 
otherwise than for his own benefit, the amount due from such landlord in 
respect of compensation under this Act, or in respect of compensation autho- 
rised by this Act to he substituted for compensation imdcr this Act, shall be 
charged and recovered as follows and not otherwise ; (that is to say,) 

(i.) The amount so due shall not he recovered personally against such 
landlord, nor shall he he under any liability to pay such amount, hut the 
same shall he a charge on and recoverable against the holding only. 

(2.) Such landlord shall, either before or after having paid to the tenant 
the amount due to him, be entitled to obtain from the county court 
a charge on the holding to the amount of the sum required to he paid or 
which has been paid, as the case may he, to the tenant. 

(3.) If such landlord neglect or fail within one month after the tenant has 
quitted his holding to pay to the tenant the amount due to him, then 
after the expiration of such one month the tenant shall he entitled to 
obtain from the county court in favour of himself, his executors, admi- 
nistrators, and asrigns, a charge on the holding to the amount of the sum 
due to him, and of all costs properly incurred by him in obtaining the 
charge or in raising the amount due thereunder. 

(4.) The court shall on proof of the tenant’s title to have a charge made in 
his favour make an order charging the holding with payment of tbe 
amount of the charge, including costs, in like manner and foim as in 
case of a charge which a landlord is entitled to obtain. 

,32. Advance made ly a company . — ^Any company now or hereafter incor- 
porated by Parliament, and having power to advance money for the improve- 
, meat of land, may take an assignment of any charge made by a county court 
of this Act, upon such terms and conditions as may he 
agreed between such company and the person entitled to such charge; 
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and mdh company may assign any charge so acquired by them to any person 
or persons whomsoeyer. 

Notice to Quit 

33. Time of notice to quit, — ^Wliere a half-year’s notice, expiring with 
a year of tenancy, is by law necessary and sufficient for determination of 
a tenancy from year to year, in the case of any such tenancy under a contract 
of tenancy made either before or after the commencement of this Act, a year’s 
notice so expiring shall by virtue of this Act be necessary and suflScient for 
the same, unless the landlord and tenant of the holding, by writing under 
their hands, agree that this section shall not apply, in which case a half-year’s 
notice shall continue to be sufficient ; but nothing in this section shall extend 
to a case where the tenant is adjudged bankrupt, or has filed a petition for 
a composition or arrangement with his creditors. 

Fixtures, 

34. Teyiant's ^ro^erty in fixtures^ machinery, &c. — ^Where after the com- 
mencement of this Act a tenant affixes to his holding any engine, machinery, 
fencing, or other fixture, or erects any building for which he is not under this 
Act or otherwise entitled to compensation, and which is not so affixed or 
erected in pursuance of some obligation in that behalf or instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to the landlord, then such fixture or building 
shall be the property of and be removable by the tenant before or within 
a reasonable time after the termination of the tenancy. 

Erovided as follows : — 

1. Before the removal of any fixture or building the tenant shall pay all 

rent owing by him, and shall perform or satisfy all other his obliga- 
tions to the landlord in respect to the holding : 

2 . In the removal of any fixture or building the tenant shall not do 

aiiy avoidable damage to any other building or other part of the 
holding : 

3 . Immediately after the removal of any fixture or building the tenant 

shall make good all damage occasioned to any other building or 
other part of the holding by the removal : 

4 . The tenant shall not remove any fixture or building without giving 

one month’s previous notice in writing to the landlord of the 
intention of the tenant to remove it: 

5 . At any time before the expiration of the notice of removal the land- 

lord, by notice in writing given by him to the tenant, may elect to 
purchase any fixture or building comprised in the notice of removal, 
and any fixture or building thus elected to be purchased shall he 
left by the tenant, and shall become the property of the landlord, 
who shall pay the tenant the fair value thereof to an incoming 
tenant of the holding ; and any difference as to the value shall he 
settled by a reference under this Act, as in case of compensation 
(but without appeal)* 

Crown and Duchy Lands. 

35. Application of Act to Crown lands. — This Act shall extend and apply 
to land belonging to Her Majesty the Queen, her heirs and successors, in right 
of the Crown, 

With respect to such land, for the purposes of this Act, the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Bevenues, or one of them, or 
other the proper officer or body having charge of such land for the time l^ing, 
or in case there is no such officer or body, then such person as her Majesty, 
her heirs or successors, may appoint in writing under the Boyal Sign Manual, 
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shall represent Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, and shall he deemed to 
he the landlord. 

Any compensation payable under this Act hy the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, or either of them, in respect 
of an improvement mentioned in the first or second part of the First Schedule 
hereto, shall he deemed to he pajahle in respect of an improvement of land 
within section one of the Crown Lands Act, 1866, and the amount thereof 
shall he charged and repaid as in that section provided with respect to the 
costs, charges, and expenses therein mentioned. 

Any compensation payable under this Act hy those Commissioners, or 
either of them, in respect of an improvement mentioned in the third part of 
the First Schedule hereto, shall be deemed to he part of the expenses of the 
management of the Land Revenues of the Crown, and shall he payable to 
those Commissioners out of such money and in such manner as the last- 
mentioned expenses are hy law payable. 

36. Application of Act to land of Duchy of Lancaster. — ^This Act shall 
extend and apply to land belonging to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
in right of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

With respect to such land for the purposes of this Act, the Chancellor for 
the time being of the Duchy shall reiDresent Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, and shall he deemed to he the landlord. 

The amount of any compensation payable under this Act by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy in respect of an improvement mentioned in the first or second 
part of the First {Schedule to this Act shall he deemed to he an expense 
incurred in improvement cf land belonging to Her Majesty, her heirs or 
successors, in right of the Duchy, within section twenty-five of the Act of the 
fifty- seventh year of King George the Third, chapter ninety-seven, and shall 
he raised and paid as in that section provided with respect to the expenses 
therein mentioned. , - 

The amount of any compensation payable under this Act hy the Chancellor 
of the Duchy in respect of an improvement mentioned in the third part of the 
First Schedule to this Act shall be paid out of the annual revenues of the 
Duchy, 

37. Application of Act to land of Duchy of QornuiaU, — This Act shall 
extend and apply to land belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall. 

With respect to such land, for the purposes of this Act, such person as the 
Duhe of Cornwall for the time being, or other the personage for the time being 
entitled to the revenues and possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, from time 
to time, by sign manual, warrant, or otherwise, appoints, shall represent the 
Duke of Cornwall or other the personage aforesaid, and he deemed to be the 
landlord, and may do any act or thing under this Act which a landlord is 
authorised or required to do thereunder. 

Any compensation payable under this Act hy the Duke of Cornwall, or 
other the personage aforesaid, in respect of an improvement mentioned in the 
first or second part of the First Schedule to this Act shall he deemed to he 
payable in respect of an improvement of land within section eight of the 
Duchy of Cornwall Management Act, 1863 [26 & 27 Yict. o. 49], and the 
amount thereof may he advanced and paid from the money mentioned in that 
section, subject to the provision therein made for repayment of sums advanced 
for improvements. 

Ecclesiasiiccd and Oharity Lands. 

38. Landlord^ areJibishop or Where lands are assigned or secured 

as the endowment of a see, the powers hy this Act conferred on a landlord 
shall not he exercised by the archbishop or bishop, in respect of those lands, 
except with the previous approval in writing of the Estates Committee of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
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39. Landlord^ vmuwhmt of benefice, — Where a landlord h incumbent of 
an ecclesiastical benefice, the powers by this Act conferred on a landlord shall 
not be exercised by him in respect of the glebe land or other land belonging 
to the benefice, except with the previous approval in writing of the patron of 
the benefice, that is, the person, officer, or authority who, in case the benefice 
were vacant, would be entitled to present thereto, or of the Grovernors of 
Queen Anne's Bounty (that is, the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne 
for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy). 

In every such case the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty may, if they 
think fit, on behalf of the incumbent, out of any money in their hands, pay to 
the tenant the amount of compensation due to him under this Act; and 
thereupon they may, instead of the incumbent, obtain from the county court 
a charge on the holding, in respect thereof, in favour of themselves. 

Every such charge shall be effectual, notwithstanding any change of the 
incumbent 

40. Landlord, charity trustees, (See, — ^The powers by this Act conferred on 
a landlord in respect of charging the land shall not he exercised hy trustees 
for ecclesiastical or charitable purposes, except with the previous approval in 
writing of the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales. 

Besumption for Improvements, and Miscellaneous. 

41. Besumption of possession for cottages, &c. — ^Where on a tenancy from 
year to year a notice to quit is given by the landlord with a view to the use 
of land for any of the following purposes : 

The erection of farm-labourers’ cottages or other houses, with or without 
gardens ; 

The providing of gardens for existing farm-labourers’ cottages or other 
houses ; 

The allotment for labourers of land for gardens or other purposes ; 

, The planting of trees ; 

The opening or working of any coal, ironstone, limestone, or other mineral, 
or of a stone quarry, clay, sand, or gravel pit, or the construction of any 
works or buildings to be used in connection therewith ; 

The obtaining of brick-eartb, gravel, or sand ; 

The making of a watercourse or reservoir ; 

The making of any road, railway, tramroad, siding, canal, or basin, or 
any wharf, pier, or other work connected therewith ; 
and the notice to quit so states, then it shall, by virtue of this Act, be no 
objection to the notice that it relates to part only of the holding. 

In every such case the provisions of this Act respecting compensation shall 
apply as on determination of a tenancy in respect of an entire holding. 

The tenant shall also be entitled to a proportionate reduction of rent in 
respect of the land comprised in the notice to quit, and in respect of any 
depreciation of the value to him of the residue of the holding, caused by the 
withdrawal of that land from the holding or by the use to be made thereof, 
and the amount of that reduction shall be ascertained by agreement or settled 
by a reference under this Act, as in case of compensation (but without 
appeal). 

The tenant shall further be entitled, at any time within twenty-eight days 
after service of the notice to quit, to serve on the landlord a notice in writing 
to the effect that he (the tenant) accepts the same as a notice to quit the 
entire holding, to take effect at the expiration of the then current year of 
tenancy ; and the notice to quit shall have effect accordingly. 

42. Provision as, to limited otuners. — Subject to the provisions of this 
Act in relation to Crown, duchy, ecclesiastical, and charity lands, a landlord, 
whatever may be his estate or interest in his holding, may give any consent, 
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make any agreement, or do or have done to him any act in relation to im- 
provements in respect of which compensation is payable under this Act which 
he might give or make or do or have done to him if he were in the case of an 
estate of inheritance owner thereof in fee, and in the case of a leasehold 
possessed of the whole estate in the leasehold. 

43. Provision in case of reservatim of rent. — ^When, by any Act of 
Parliament, deed, or other instrument, a lease of a holding is authorised to 
be made, provided that the best rent, or reservation in the nature of rent, is 
by such lease reseiwed, then, whenever any lease of a holding is, under such 
authority, made to the tenant of the same, it shall not be necessary, in 
estimating such rent or reservation, to take into account against the tenant 
the increase (if any) in the value of such holding arising from any improve- 
ments made or paid for by him on such holding. 

PART II. 

Distress. 

44. Limitation of distress in res;pect of amount and time . — After the 
commencement of this Act it shall not be lawful for any landlord entitled to 
the rent of any holding to which this Act applies to distrain for rent, which 
became due in respect of such holding, more than one year before the making 
of such distress, except in the case of arrears of rent in respect of a holding 
to which this Act applies existing at the time of the passing of this Act, 
which arrears shall be recoverable by distress up to the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five to the same extent as if this 
Act had not passed. 

Provided that where it appears that according to the ordinary course of 
dealing between the landlord and tenant of a holding the payment of the 
rent of such holding has been allowed to be deferred until the expiration of a 
quarter of a year or half a year after the date at which such rent legally 
became due, then for the purpose of this section the rent of such holding 
shall be deemed to have become due at the expiration of such quarter or 
half year as aforesaid, as the case may be, and not at the date at which 
it legally became due. 

45. Limitation of distress in respect of things to he distrained , — ^Where 
live stock belonging to another person has been taken in by the tenant of a 
holding to 'which this Act applies to he fed at a fair price agreed to be paid 
for such feeding by the owner of such stock to the tenant, such stock shall 
not he distrained by the landlord for rent where there is other sufficient 
distress to be found, and if so distrained by reason of other sufficient distress 
not being found, there shall not be recovered by such distress a sum exceeding 
the amount of the price so agreed to be paid for the feeding, or if any part of 
such price has been paid exceeding the amount remaining unpaid, and it 
shall be lawful for the owner of such stock, at any time before it is sold, to 
redeem such stock by paying to the distrainer a sum equal to such price as 
aforesaid, and any payment so made to the distrainer shall be in full dis- 
charge as against the tenant of any sum of the like amount which would be 
otherwise due from the owner of the stock to the tenant in respect of the 
price of feeding ; Provided always, that so long as any portion of such live 
stock shall remain on the said holding the right to distrain such portion shall 
continue to the full extent of the price originally agreed to be f*aid for the 
-feeding of the whole of such live slock, or if part of ^such price has been lond 
fide paid to the tenant under the agreement, then to the full extent of the 
price then remaining unpaid. 

Agricultural or other machinery wbicb is the h(yiid fide property of a 
person other than the tenant, and is on the premises of the tenant under a 
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bond fide agreement witk him for the hire or use thereof in the conduct of 
hiar business, and live stock of all kinds which is the lojici fide property of a 
person other than the tenant, and is on the premises of the tenant solely for 
breeding purposes, shall not be distrained for rent in arrear. 

46. Remedy for wrcmgful distress under this Act — ^Where any dispute 
arises — 

(a) In respect of any distress having been levied contrary to the provisions 
of this Act ; or 

(1) As to the ownership of any live stock distrained, or as to the price to 
be paid for the feeding of such stock ; or 

(c) As to any other matter or thmg relating to a distress on a holding to 
which this Act applies ; 

such dispute may be heard and determined by the county court or by a court 
of summary jurisdiction, and any such county court or court of summary 
jmisdiction may make an order for restoration of any live stock or things 
unlawfully distrained, or may declare the price agreed to be paid in the case 
where price of the feeding is required to be ascertained, or may make any 
other order which justice requires : any such dispute as mentioned in this 
section shall be deemed to be a matter in which a court of summary juris- 
diction has authority by law to make an. order on complaint in pursuance of 
the Summary Jurisdiction Acts ; but any person aggrieved by any decision 
of such court of summary jurisdiction under this section may, on giving such 
security to the other party as the court may think just, appeal to a court 
of general or quarter sessions. 

47. Bet-off of compensation against r&nt — ^ Where the compensation due 
under this Act, or under any custom or contract, to a tenant has been ascer- 
tained before the landlord distrains for rent due, the amount of such com- 
pensation may be set off against the rent due, arid the landlord shall not be 
entitled to distrain for more than the balance. 

48. Exclusion of certiorari. — An order of the county court or of a court 
of summary jurisdiction under this Act shall not be quashed for want of 
form, or be removed by certiorari or otherwise into any superior court. 

49. Limitation of costs in case of distress, — ^No person whatsoever making 
any distress for rent on a holding to which this Act applies when the sum 
demanded and due shall exceed the sum of twenty pounds for or in respect of 
such rent shall be ■ entitled to any other or more costs and charges for and 
in respect of such distress or any matter or thing done therein than such as 
are fixed and set forth in the Second Schedule hereto. 

50. Repeal of2iW, and M. c. 5 s. 1 as to appraisement and sale at puhlic 
auction . — So much of an Act passed in the second year of the reign of their 
Majesties King William the Third and Mary, chapter five, as requires appraise- 
ment before sale of goods distrained is hereby repealed as respects any holding 
to which this Act applies, and the landlord or other person levying a distress 
on such holding may sell the goods and chattels distrained without causing 
them to be previously appraised ; and for the purposes of sale the goods and 
chattels distrained shall, at the request in writing of the tenant or owner of 
such goods and chattels, be removed to a public auction room or to some 
other fit and proper place specified in such request, and be there sold. The 
costs and expenses attending any such removal, and any damage to the 
goods and chattels arising therefrom, shall be home and paid by, the party 
requesting the removal. 

51. Extension of time to replevy at request of tenant — ^The period of 
five days provided in the said Act of William and Mary, chapter five, within 
which the tenant or owner of goods and chattels distrained may replevy the 
same shall, in the case of any distress on a holdii^ to which this Act applies, 
be extended to a period of not more than fifteen days, if the tenant or such 
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owner make a request in writing in that behalf to the landlord or other 
person levying the distress, and also give security for any additional costs 
that may be occasioned by such extension of time. Provided that the 
landlord or person levying the distress may, at the written request or with 
the written consent of the tenant, or such owner as aforesaid, sell the goods 
and chattels distrained or part of them at any time before the expiration of 
such extended period as aforesaid. 

52. Bailifs to he appointed hy county court judges, — From and after the 
commencement of this Act no person shall act as bailiff to levy any distress 
on any holding to which this Act applies unless he shall be authorised to 
act as bahiff by a certificate in writing under the hand of the judge of a 
county court; and every county court judge shall, on or before the thirty-first 
day of December one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three, and after- 
wards from time to time as occasion shall require, appoint a competent 
number of fit and proper persons to act as such bailiffs as aforesaid* If any 
person so appointed shall be proved to the satisfaction of the said judge to 
have been guilty of any extortion or other misconduct in the execution of 
his duty as a bailiff, he shall be liable to have his appointment summarily 
cancelled by the said judge. 


PART III. 

General Promions, 

53. Oomme^icement of Act, — This Act shall come into force on the first 
day of January one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, which day is in 
this Act referred to as the commencement of this Act. 

64. Holdings to which Act applies, — ^Nothing in this Act shall apply to a 
holding that is not either wholly agricultural or wholly pastoral, or in part 
agricultural, and as to the residue pastoral, or in whole or in part cultivated 
as a market garden, or to any holding let to the tenant during his continuance 
in any office, appointment, or employment held under the landlord. 

55. Avcddance of agreement inconsistmi with Act — Any contract, agree- 
ment, or covenant made by a tenant, by virtue of which he is deprived of 
his right to claim compensation under this Act in respect of any improve- 
ment mentioned in the First Schedule hereto (except an agreement providing 
such compensation as is hy this Act permitted to be substituted for com- 
pensation under this Act), shall, so far as it deprives him of such right, be 
void both at law and in equity. 

56. Bight of tenant in respect of improvement ptirchased from outgoing 
tenant, — Where an incoming tenant has, with the consent in writing of his 
landlord, paid to an outgoing tenant any compensation i)ayable under or in 
pursuance of this Act in respect of the whole or part of any improvement, 
such incoming tenant shall be entitled on quitting the holding to claim com- 
pensation in respect of such improvement or part in like manner, if at all, as 
the outgoing tenant would have been entitled if he had rerdained tenant of 
the holding, and quitted the holding at the time at which the incoming 
tenant quits the same. 

57. Compensation under this Act to he exclusive, — A tenant shall not be 
entitled to claim compensation by custom or otherwise than in manner 
authorised by this Act in respect of any improvement for which he is entitled 
to compensation under or in pursuance of this Act, but where he is not 
entitled to compensation under or in pursuance of this Act he may recover 
compensation under any other Act of Parliament, or any agreement or 
custom, in the same manner as if this Act had not passed. 

5^ Ppvision as to change of tenancy. — tenant who has remained in 
hiS bcteng during a change or changes of tenancy shall not thereafter on 
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quitting his holding at the determination of a tenancy he deprived of his 
right to claim compensation in respect of improvements by reason only that 
such improvements were made during a former tenancy or tenancies, and not 
during the tenancy at the determination of which he is quitting. 

59. Restriction in respect of impi'ovements hy tenant about to quit — 
Subject as In this section mentioned, a tenant shall not he entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of any improvements, other than manures as defined by 
this Act, begun by him, if he holds from year to year,?within one year before 
he quits his holding, or at any time after he has given or received final notice 
to quit, and, if he holds as a lessee, within one year before the expiration of 
his lease. 

A final notice to quit means a notice to quit which has not been waived or 
withdrawn, but has resulted in the tenant quitting his holding. 

I’he foregoing provisions of this section shall not apply in the case of any 
such improvement as aforesaid — 

(i.) Where a tenant from year to year has begun such improvement 
during the last year of his tenancy, and, in pursuance of a notice to quit 
hereafter given by the landlord, has quitted his holding at the expiration 
of that year ; and 

( 2 .) Where a tenant, whether a tenant from year to year or a lessee, 
previously to beginning any such improvement, has served notice on his 
landlord of his intention to begin the same, and the landlord has either 
assented or has failed for a month after the receipt of the notice to 
object to the making of the improvement. 

60. General saving of rights, — ^Except as in this Act expressed, nothing in 
this Act shall take away, abridge, or prejudicially affect any power, right, or 
remedy of a landlord, tenant, or other person vested in or exerciseable by him 
by virtue of any other Act or law, or under any custom of the country, or 
otherwise, in respect of a contract of tenancy or other contract, or of any 
improvements, waste emblements, tillages, away-going crops, fixtures, tax, 
rate, tithe rentcharge, rent, or other thing. 

61. Interpretation, — In this Act — 

“ Contract of tenancy ” means a letting of or agreement for the letting 
land for a term of years, or for lives, or for lives and years, or from 
year to year : 

A tenancy from year to year under a contract of tenancy current at the 
commencement of the Act shall for the purposes of this Act he deemed 
to continue to be a tenancy under a contract of tenancy current at the 
commencement of this Act until the first day on which either the 
landlord or. tenant of such tenancy could, the one by giving notice to 
the other immediately after the commencement of this Act, cause 
such tenancy to determine, and on and after such day as aforesaid 
shall he deemed to be a tenancy under a contract of tenancy beginning 
after the commencement of this Act : 

“ Determination of tenancy ” means the cesser of a contract of tenancy by 
reason of effluxion of time, or from any other cause : 

‘‘ Landlord ” in relation to a holding means any person for the time being 
entitled to receive the rents and profits of any holding ; 

“ Tenant” means the holder of land under a landlord for a term of years, 
or for lives, or for lives and years, or from year to year : 

“ Tenant ” includes the executors, administrators, assigns, legatee, devisee, 
or next-of-kin, husband, guardian, committee of the estate or trustees 
in bankruptcy of a tenant, or any person deriving title from a tenant ; 
and the right to receive compensation in respect of any improvement 
made by a tenant shall enure to the benefit of such^ executors, 
administrators, assigns, and other persons as aforesaid : 
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Holding ” means any parcel of land held hy a tenant : 

County court/’ in relation to a holding, means the county court within 
the district whereof the holding or the larger part thereof is situate : 

“ Person ” includes a body of persons and a corporation aggregate or sole : 

Live stock” includes any animal capable of being distrained : 

"Manures” means any of the improvements numbered twenty-two and 
twenty-three in the third part of the First Schedule hereto : 

The designations of landlord and tenant shall continue to apply to the 
parties until the conclusion of any proceedings taken under or in pursuance of 
this Act in respect of compensation for improvements, or under any agreement 
made in pursuance of this Act. 

62. Bepeal of Acts of 1875 and 1876. — On and after the commencement of 
this Act, the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, and the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, Amendment Act, 1876, shall be repealed. 

Provided that such repeal shall not affect — 

(a.) any thing duly done or suffered, or any proceedings pending under or 
in pursuance of any enactment hereby repealed ; or 

(5.) any right to compensation in respect of improvements to which the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, applies, and which were 
executed before the commencement of this Act ; or 

(c.) any right to compensation in respect of any improvement to which 
the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, applies, although 
executed by a tenant after the commencement of this Act if made 
under a contract of tenancy current at the commencement of this 
Act j or 

(d.) any right in respect of fixtures affixed to a holding before the com- 
mencement of this Act ; 

and any right reserved by tMs section may be enforced after the commence- 
ment of this Act in the same manner in aU respects as if no such repeal had 
taken place. 

63. Short title of Act. — ^This Act may be cited for all purposes as the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883. 

64. Limits of Act — ^This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 

PART I. 

Impbovemekts to which Gohsent op Landlord is eequieed. 

{1.) Erection or enlargement of buildings. 

(2.) Formation of silos. 

fS.) Laying down of permanent pasture. 

r4.5 Making and planting of osier beds. 

0.) Making of water meadows or works of irrigation. 

(6.) Making of gardens. 

(7.) Making or improving of roads or bridges. 

(8.) Making or improving of watercourses, ponds, wells, or reservoirs, or 
of works for the application of water power or for supply of water 
for agricultural or domestic purposes. 

(9.) Making of fences, 
no.) Planting of hops. 

(11.) Planting of orchards or fruit hushes, 
f 12.) Reclaiming of waste land. 

A3.) Warping of land. 

A4.) Eml^kment and sluices against floods. 
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Improvement of the Plants of the Farm. 

PART IL 

ImPEOVEMEUT IK EESPEOT OF WHICH NOTICE TO LakDLORD IS REQUIRED* 

(15.) Drainage. 

PART III. 

Improvements to which Consent of Landlord is not ^required. 

(16.) Boning of land with undissolved bones. 

(17.) Chalking of land. 

(18.) Clay-buming. 

(19.) Claying of land. 

(20.) Liming of land. 

(21.) Marling of land. 

(22.) Application to land of purchased artificial or other purchased manure. 

(23.) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs of cake or 
other feeding stuff not produced on the holding. 

SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Section 49. — Levying distress. Three per centum on any sum exceeding 
20?. and not exceeding 50?. Two and a half per centum on any sum exceed- 
ing 50?. 

To bailiff for levy, 1?. Is. 

To man in possession, if boarded, 3s. 6c?. per day ; if not boarded, 5s, per day* 

For advertisements the sum actually paid. 

To auctioneer. For sale five pounds per centum on the sum realised not 
exceeding lOO?., and four per centum on any additional sum realised not 
exceeding 100?., and on any sum exceeding 2002. three per centum. A 
fraction of 1?. to be in all cases considered 1?. 

Reasonable costs and charges where distress is withdrawn or where no sale 
takes place, and for negotiations between landlord and tenant respecting the 
distress ; such costs and charges in case the parties differ to be taxed by the 
registrar of the county court of the district in which the distress is made. 


IL — Improvement of the Plants of the Farm. By Henry 
Eveeshed. 

Many examples might be given of the modification of cultivated 
plants by the skill of improvers both in agriculture and horti- 
culture. Few persons are ignorant of the plastic character of 
flowers, and the variety of forms and colours which have been 
developed by breeding and selection ; and probably few are 
unaware of the increased productive powers of some of the 
plants of the farm in recent years ; but comparatively few avail 
themselves of these improvements to their full extent. 

A short and practical account of the actual achievements in 
plant improvement, including the methods by which they have 
been effected, will probably be more useful at the present time 
than a more elaborate inquiry. It may, in fact, be said, that 
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the science” of this subject, that is the existing knowledge 
connected with it, consists in observations made in the field, 
rather than in the discoveries of the closet. In spite of investi- 
gations in morphology, and the invention of a name~protu- 
plasm — for that which Professor Huxley calls “the physical 
basis of life,” we can neither predict nor secure the behaviour of 
plants under all the varying circumstances which may affect 
them. If, however, we carefully watch their growth, and their 
external modifications under particular treatment or natural 
influences, we shall become “wise after the event,” in the 
acquisition of knowledge useful to us as breeders and selectors. 
The admission of an eminent botanist strengthens my belief 
that the present narrative, addressed as it is to agriculturists, 
should consist mainly of a collection of facts, with the least 
possible discussion of the incomplete branches of scientific 
botany. Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, F.R.S., remarks,* “No 
doubt internal anatomical differences are even of greater mo- 
ment than these external characteristics, but these demand 
minute comparative study by means of the microscope, under 
various conditions, and at different seasons, and constitute a 
branch of inquiry at present hardly even entered upon.” 

There is a close analogy in the variation of plants and animals 
under domestication. No^^one doubts that primaeval forms of 
both have been altered greatly, and very much to the advantage 
of bre'eders and cultivators’; that the process is still assiduously 
carried on in both departments, and that more prolific or pro- 
ductive breeds of cattle, sheep, cereals, and forage-plants may 
yet be found. Still, it seems desirable to refer briefly to the 
history of the subject for the sake of showing, so far as may be 
possible, the extent of the improvements that have been effected 
in plants, and the methods by which they have been accom- 
plished. 

If the pre-historic samples of small grains and ears can be 
relied on, no doubt can exist that cereals have been greatly 
improved since the period of the Lake-Dwellings of Switzer- 
land.f Subsequent to the Stone period an “ immensely 
remote period,” Mr. Darwin calls it — ^there has been a striking 
improvement in the cereals ; and the peas and beans of the 
Bronze period were as inferior to the common pulse of the 
present time as the latter are to the superior varieties for which 
we are indebted to modern breeders and selectors. 


* « Plant Life.*' By Maxwell T. Masters, M.D., P.B.S. ‘Handbook of tlie 
Farm' Series. Edited by J, Chalmers Morton. London: Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co., 1883. 

Plants under Bomeslication.* By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
S^nd Edition, 1875, vol. i. p. 336. 
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We are here specially interested in the plants of the farm, 
though many other plants have been “ improved,” in the sense of 
having become, under man’s skilled manipulation, more useful 
to him, more profitable, or more beautiful. He has never 
handled them in vain, and the field of operation is still full of 
subjects ready for his moulding. “Accustomed as we are,” 
says Mr. Darwin, “to our excellent vegetables and luscious 
fruits, we can hardly persuade ourselves that the stringy roots of 
the wild carrot and parsnip, or the little shoots of the wild 
asparagus, or crabs, sloes, &c., should ever have been valued ; 
yet, from what we know of the habits of the Australian and 
South African savages, we need feel no doubt on this head. 
The inhabitants of Switzerland during the Stone period largely 
collected wild crabs, sloes, bullaces, hips of roses, elderberries, 
beech-mast, and other wild berries and fruit. Jemmy Button, a 
Fuegian on board the ‘ Beagle,’ remarked to me that the poor 
and acid black currants of Terra del Fuego were too sweet for 
his taste.” 

This quotation may remind the improver that wild fruits all 
over the world appear to have been the first forms of food, and 
that all the excellent and productive crops of fields or gardens to 
which we are now accustomed in this and other countries are 
due to' his predecessors. A list of writers who have explored 
the history of improvements in cultivated plants, from Virgil 
to De Candolle, will be found in Mr. Darwin’s ‘Animals and 
Plants under Domestication.’ Attractive, however, as the subject 
of universal plant-improvement may be, the writer of these pages 
must confine himself to the few plants known in our rotations, 
with perhaps some slight reference to others in illustration of 
the general subject. 

History and Methods of Plant Improvement: Cereals, — To 
Thomas Andrew Knight belongs the merit of first attempting the 
crossing of different varieties of wheat in this country ; and he 
states that “ in the years 1795 and 1796, when almost the whole 
corn of the island was blighted, the varieties thus obtained alone 
escaped in this neighbourhood when sown on different soils and 
situations.” In 1851 Mr. Raynbird had the honour of being the 
first exhibitor of a cross-bred variety of wheat, which was obtained 
by fertilising Piper’s Thickset with pollen from one of Mr. Patrick 
Shirreff’s selections, the Houptoun. The first volume of this 
* Journal ’ contained an account of Morton’s Red-straw White- 
wheat, and numerous articles relating to the improvement of 
wheat have since appeared, from the “ Report on Prize Wheat,” 
in 1842, to a similar report on the “ Competition for Seed- 
Wheat,” by Mr. Carruthers, in 1881. 

Colonel Le Couteur must be mentioned as a well-known 
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improver of wheat, and an admirable writer on the subject ; 
and his pages, and those of many other writers in this 
‘ Journal,’ may be consulted with advantage. In the history 
of plant-improvement there is no lack of materials, especially 
as regards wheat, which our predecessors evidently regarded as 
the mainstay of their farming — the plant which, among all 
others, most deserved their care. The literature devoted to this 
particular cereal and its improvement during the present century 
has been immense, and most of the earlier volumes of this 
‘ Journal ’ afford proof of the interest which trials of different 
sorts of wheat have attracted. It may also be mentioned, in refer- 
ence to the history of attempted improvements, that samples are 
shown at the South Kensington Museum of different sorts of 
wheat collected by Sir Joseph Banks ; and these may some day 
be useful in enabling the investigator to compare the sorts of 
the last century with those of a future period. 

A prime object of improvers and selectors is to uphold the 
best types of each particular plant, that have been already 
attained, and, if possible, to advance them. It should be 
remembered that the agriculturist has no ally in the work that 
has been suggested. Nature lends him no aid, since she has 
no partialities. The principle of selection is a natural law, it 
is true, but Nature has no predilection for the improver’s 
artificial selections ; she does not care for his chosen forms of 
mangolds or turnips. In a struggle for existence with the 
natural vegetation which too often presses upon our cultivated 
plants, most of them would perish. They were produced by 
improvers, ancient or modern, and the preservation of their 
excellence, and, if possible, their further progress, are dependent 
on the continued exercise of the art that advanced them to the 
point they have already reached. 

By the selection of profitable modifications, nature adapts 
both plants and animals to their surrounding circumstances; 
and by following the example, plant-improvers have moulded 
' cultivated plants in the same manner. There are early and late, 
and northern and southern varieties, all produced by breeding 
and selection, and — to mention a very important branch of the 
art of ‘‘improving” plants — varieties have been produced to 
suit rich and poor soils, as well as high and low farming. 

The maintenance of the breeds always engages a great deal of 
attention, and without great care in this respect, and in the intro- 
duction of new sorts, absolutedegeneracy of the plants of the farm 
would occur. Mr. Patrick Shirreff, Mungoswells, Haddington, was 
one of the very numerous, known or unknown, improvers of the 
present century, making his first selection of wheat in 1819, and 
xecfeiving a well-earned testimonial for his services as a plant- 
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improver towards the close of his life in 1876. In the case of 
nearly all our improved varieties of wheat, such as Chidham, 
which is said to have been found in a hedge, the circumstances 
•of the discovery are unknown. Fortunately, Mr. Shirreff amused 
his declining years by writing, for distribution among his 
friends and patrons, a small volume,* in which he published the 
facts of his discoveries. As some of his varieties of wheat and 
oats were very widely distributed and are still popular, while 
others have almost disappeared, the history of his successes 
and failures must be full of instruction. I propose giving some 
of the main facts. 

In 1813 Mr. Shirreff observed in one of his fields of wheat, 
which looked miserable from the effects of a severe winter, one 
green and spreading plant far more vigorous than the rest, 
having been endowed, we may suppose, with a stronger consti- 
tution. He mainured this plant to increase its yield, and it 
proved to be a new and marked variety, with taller straw than 
Hunter’s, and not so apt to lodge, and possessing, as its first 
appearance indicated, a remarkable tillering propensity. The 
new sort was put in the market as “ Mungoswell’s Wheat,” and 
Mr, Shirreff was able to say in 1873 that it was still extensively 
grown in East Lothian. 

In 1824 a tall oat-plant was selected, having straw longer 
than any of the named varieties which Mr. Shirreff grew in his 
collection, for the purpose of comparison. The grain was longer 
than that of the potato-oat, weighing well, and yielding meal 
unequalled in quality and whiteness. Besides the peculiarity of 
its length, the straw grew very irregular in height. This second 
of Mr. ShirrefPs new varieties — the Hopetoun oat — is mentioned 
as a favourite by several of my correspondents, and is widely 
grown in Scotland, in the countries of the Baltic, and in parts 
of North America. It spread very rapidly, on its introduction 
by Mr. Shirreff, into the oat- growing districts here and abroad. 

Several of my correspondents speak of ‘‘White Hunter’s” 
wheat, which is really one of Mr. ShirrefFs happy selections, 
named by him Hopetoun. He found it on the farm of Drem, 
near his own, in 1832, and it has since spread over a wide range 
of country and climate. I remember it in the south, with all 
the marked characteristics mentioned by Mr. Shirreff, the straw 
growing equal in length, so as to give a deceptive appearance 
of thickness of crop, the grain white, but changing in the south 
to , a stronger colour. 

The next novelty was Shirreff’s oat, a marked and prolific 


* ‘Improvement of the Cereals,’ By Patrick Shirreff. Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood and Sons, 1873. 
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variety, with, level straw. In spite of its sohriquet of “ Make- 
him-rich,” this variety is now rarely found in its original district, 
though it is still popular elsewhere, and comes to Kelso market 
dubbed by the name just mentioned. After resting on his 
honours, Mr. Shirreff resumed a work which has proved of 
national benefit, and in 1856 - a continued and systematic 
searching of the wheat-fields recommenced. Friends bn both 
sides of the Tweed sent him specimens of ears differing from 
the general crop, and his trial-ground in 1857 contained plants 
from the seed of seventy selected ears. From these three kinds 
were selected, Shirreff^s Bearded Red (a type of the Old Red 
Lammas), with long, slender, wiry straw ; Pringle’s wheat, with 
long stout straw; and Shirreff ’s Bearded White. Each of 
these had marked peculiarities in the grain as well as straw. 
Mr. Shirreff has carefully described his arrangements for the 
protection and separation of his trial-plots, and he found that 
the time occupied in sowing, harvesting, dressing, and weighing, 
compelled him to limit the size of his plots or the number of 
the trials, and that success was not likely to be attained with- 
out strict personal superintendence. The sorts were grown in 
parallel rows ; and cross-breeding, under these circumstances, 
did not occur — an observation of great importance, agreeing 
with the general experience, and opposed to Mr. Knight’s 
extraordinary assertion that, by sowing several sorts of wheat 
together, he obtained as many new varieties as he pleased. 
Cross-bred grains would, no doubt, yield a very mixed produce, 
and probably an expert would detect many different forms even 
in a field of pedigree-wheat; but these are not new varieties 
such as Mr. Knight had in view. The florets of wheat must, 
under ordinary circumstances, be self-fertilised, “ for,” if I may 
quote a written record of my personal observation in the 
field some years since, “the stamens are fully developed, and 
the pollen liegins to shed before the florets expand, and their 
task is accomplished before they make their appearance outside 
the ear.” The clouds of pollen therefore in a wheat-field are, 
like many other provisions for the security of reproduction, in 
excess of the customary requirements. They make assurance 
doubly sure, however, and they secure the occasional occurrence 
of crosses bet\^een neighbouring plants, which are probably not 
infrequent. 

Among his selections Mr. Shirreff produced three oats, which 
he called the “ Fellow Family,” and they were as various in 
size, height, character, and constitution as any three members of 
any human family,- “Long Fellow” has straw fine in quality, 
firin in texture, free of leaf ; and it has a habit of slow growth 
in the early part of the season, until the appearance of the 
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ears, when the stalks push out and continue lengthening until 
the crop is ripe. These are very profitable characteristics, since 
they preserve the crop from becoming laid when that early 
broad-leaved sort, the Georgian, known as Canadian, with its 
early habit and poor quality of straw, would go down flat, 

Mr. Shirreff gives an elaborate account of his cross-breeding. 
I must omit his description of the actual operation by which 
artificial fertilisation is effected. The mechanics of this subject 
can readily be mastered. The arrangement of the crosses is a 
more difficult matter, requiring much study, and perhaps as 
much time and special aptitude as in the case of breeding a 
herd or a flock. In this department Mr. ShirrefFs success was 
limited. He obtained, for example, “King Richard,” by 
fecundating Shirrefi’s Bearded White, which has small round 
seeds, with Talavera, which certainly has large seeds of the 
finest quality, calculated to correct a special defect in the 
Bearded White. But it was probably an error to use a tender 
wheat of Spanish extraction for breeding purposes in Scotland. 
Mr. Shirreff began his experiinents in cross-breeding too late in 
life to be able to complete the continuous selecting which is 
necessary, as in other cross-breeding, to fix the type. In this 
direction the experiments of Mr. Shirreff cannot be regarded as 
complete, and although some of his favourite crosses were widely 
distributed, it is not surprising that his nephew, Mr. Charles S. 
Dods, of Haddington, should report their comparative disuse 
in competition with those admirable selections on which his 
celebrity now rests. 

No recent experiments in the cross-breeding of cereals in 
Great Britain have been recognised, at least, upon our 
markets, since those of Mr. Shirreff. M. Henry Vilmorin has 
kindly given me the following account of his experiments in 
France : — 

“ My attempts to improve wheats by cross-fertilization have all been made 
in the last ten years, the first in 1873, The object being to raise sorts with a 
fine full kernel, and strong enough in the straw to carry the ears to the time 
of maturity without becoming laid, I selected generally a strong stiff hind 
for the mother plant, and a sort with a fine seed for the pollen bearer. Yet I 
generally crossed those two plants both ways, to secure an additional chance. 
The kind mostly used on account of its fi.ne kernel was iBle blanc de Flaadre ; 

' those selected on account of the stiff straw are — ^Ble roseau, Bid rouge de St. 
Laud, Bid de Tile de Noe. Sometimes the object was to increase the yield in 
straw of a kind that was almost perfect except off that one respect, as Chiddam 
a rouge, which was for that purpose crossed with Prince Albert. The 
operation in itself requires care and some dexterity, but is not really difficult. 
The anthers being removed from a dozen wheat flowers or so while still in a 
green state, but near maturity, the pollen of the kind which it is intended to 
use as male parent is ijoured gently, the next morning, on the feathery stigma, 
the flowers next to the impregnated ones being destroyed so as not to leave 
any doubt at maturity as to which seeds have been acted upon. G-enerally 

a 2 
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ten or a dozen 'blooms only were impregnated in one ear. They were all sown 
during the next autumn, and the fixing of any form which seemed promising 
went on, simply under the process of selection. Only, in order not to overtask 
the memory, an ear was preserved of each form judged worthy of propaga- 
tion, and was kept in a glass case, which was produced the next year at the 
time of selecting the plants, so that the individuals kept in each successive 
year were as like as possible to the one chosen at first ^our or five years’ 
selections were necessary, on an average, to make each sort tolerably even and 
fixed.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Rimpau, of Schlanstedt, for a copy of 
a reprint of an article of his ‘‘ On the Flowering of Cereals/ 
which was published last year in a well-known Prussian Agri- 
cultural Journal.* This is an exceedingly interesting and 
exhaustive article on what is known of the phenomena and 
processes of flowering of cereals, critical references being made 
to the writings of other investigators in the same direction. 
The author conducted an extensive series of observations and 
experiments on the relation of temperature and the swelling of 
the lodicules to the expansion of the flowers for fertilisation. 
Various kinds of wheat, rye, barley, and oats were experimented 
on. He found that the opening of the glumes of cereals, like 
all other physiological phenomena, is dependent on a certain 
temperature. That is to say, there is a minimum below which 
the flowers will not open ; there is an optimum which most 
favours the phenomenon ; and there is a maximum above which 
the flowers will not open at all. The swelling out of the 
lodicules, which is the ultimate cause of the opening of the 
glumes, is itself dependent on the temperature. Briefly, the 
opening of the flowers, and the consequently possible cross- 
fertilisation, is due to the swelling of the lodicules, acted upon 
by the temperature — the degree of swelling invariably corre- 
sponding to the angle of opening of the glumes — and after the 
act of impregnation the lodicules shrivel up and permit the 
glumes to close over the pistil. The author also treats of the 
inconstancy and liability to reversion of the earlier generations 
of undoubted crossed varieties. Two other useful articles by 
Mr. Rimpau, each published in the same Journal in 1877, are 
that On Raising New Varieties of Cereals,” which will be 
found at p. 193; and another ‘‘On Self-sterility of Rye,” 
p. 1073. In reply to one of my printed questions, Mr. Rimpau 
states that in Germany the improvement of cereals by crossing 
and selection has been undertaken by Mr, F. Heine of Emers- 
leben, near Halberstadt, who has raised by ear-selection a good 
variety of summer wheat. 

•English farmers may be gratified to learn that many of the 
* ‘Land wirtbschaftliche Jalirbucher* (1883), xi. pp. 875--919. 
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best sorts of cereals, and all tbe varieties of winter wheat 
have been introduced into Mr. Rimpau’s district from this 
country. 

In the United States several improvers have engaged in the 
cross-breeding of cereals in recent years, and the Hon. George 
B. Loring, Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, has been good enough to send me an account of 
their experiments, prepared for me at his desire by Dr. Vasey, 
Botanist of the Department. 

The principal experiments in this direction made in this country are, 
first, those of Mr. 0. G. Pringle, of Charlotte, Vermont, which are desciibed 
at length in the Report of the Vermont Board of Agriculture for 1875-0. 
The following is an outline of his operations. He commenced his experiments 
in 1870 by impregnating a head of the Black Sea variety of wheat with 
pollen of the Golden Drop or Siberian. The fruit of that cross was sown tbe 
next spring and cultivated with the utmost care. ‘ The first year the several 
plants showed great uniformity of character. They were, speaking in a 
general way, intermediate between their parents. Except for a few short 
awns on the upper part of the heads, they were beardless like the Golden 
Drop, though they had sprung from seed borne on the Black Sea, a full- 
bearded variety ; the chaff had taken a reddish tinge from the Black Sea, and 
the kernels were larger, plumper, and of lighter colour than those of that 
variety, evidently partaking strongly of the character of the (^Iden Drop. 
. . . The selected product of these plants was the second spring sown in 
drills, and kept separate by numbered stakes. As the plants grew luxuriantly 
and tillered freely, I counted on a rapid increase of my stock of these new 
varieties, which, judging from the character they exhibited the previous year, 
would beyond question be valuable gains to agriculture. But, as the heads 
issued from the sheath of the upper leaf, great was my astonishment and 
dismay to observe among the plants of each class a wide diversity of forms. 
There were heads of various lengths and of many forms ; there were awnless 
heads, and heads bearded in every degree. When I saw this medley among 
my ' crosses I relinquished my expectation of speedy advantage from the 
experiment; and but for the aid which selection afforded me, would have 
remitted altogether a work involving so much care and patience, and yielding 
such perplexity and disappointment. Selecting therefore a few of the most 
distinct and promising forms, and beginning again the third year with the 
product of single plants as before, planting in separate drills, and if any 
sporting appeared in the drills (as was almost invariably the case, though the 
degree of variation became less and less), selecting from the drill in such 
event the best plant, the one which approached nearest the ideal appointed 
for that drill, to yield seed for the next year, I have succeeded after four 
years in fixing the character of several varieties. Tbe sway of inheritance in 
them is no longer disputed, and they come true from seed.’ 

Mr. Pringle made experiments with several other varieties of wheat and 
also with oats, and with corresponding results. It is perhaps yet too soon to 
estimate the value of his new varieties, but some of -them have been widely 
distributed and have been highly commended, and are still in the markets. 

Second. Mr. A. E. Blount, of Colorado, has also made numerous experi- 
ments in hybridizing different varieties of wheat, and his experience is mainly 
a repetition of that of Mr. Pringle. Some account of his experiments is given 
in a recent address on tbe ‘ Improvement of the Cereals’ before a Convention 
of Agriculturists in Washington, a copy of which will be sent to you. 

“ Third, Mr. Chas. Arnold, of Paris, Province of Ontario, Canada, has also 
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made prominent experiments in hybridizing wheat, hut we hare no printed 
account of the same.” 

Mr. Pringle has given up agriculture, and is now engaged in 
a botanical exploration of the Pacific Slope. His mantle has 
fallen on Mr. F. Horsford, Charlotte, Vermont, whose letter 
to me contains hints that may be useful to improvers. He 
writes : — 

" Since 1878 I have given my entire attention to the study of botany and , 
hybridizing. Have only sent out three novelties that are on the market, hut 
it requires from three to six years in selecting in order to establish such in 
character. My experiments have been confined mostly to wheat, barley, 
tomatoes and peas. Last year I made in this way about seventy-five new 
crosses. The results of these I cannot report on until one or two years’ trial. 
Those of former years have been quite satisfactory to me. I have seen great 
improvement in the yield of barley by crossing, more in this cereal than in 
wheat. From some experiments which I have made I am led to believe that 
great improvement in the yield of ^ains can be made by crossing individuals 
-of the seme variety. If these individuals are not closely related, or are from 
different districts, so much the better. I believe that by taking eight indi- 
viduals of the same variety and from different districts, arranging them in 
pairs, crossing, and then recrossing these hybrids produced, bringing the eight 
together the third year, greater results may he obtained than by a long series 
of selections like those of Hallett’s and others. There is not the variation in 
such crosses that we get by crossing different varieties, and a stack for general 
tise can 1^ had much sooner, though no change in quality of grain would be 
expected. 

In the summer of 1881 1 crossed our common six-rowed barley, which is 
the sstme as the French call * Escourgeon,’ with the Nepal barley, which is 
beardkss’ and hulless. My last year’s plants of this hybrid were a pleasing 
surprise to me. The heads were much longer than either parent ; beardless, 
but not hulless. The plants showed much vigour, which in this climate is 
lacking in the Nepal. Another hybrid between our common six-rowed hulless 
barley and the Nepal was equally interesting. Ihe plants did not act like 
the former, but were a long time in tillering, and I had doubts of their pro- 
ducing any seed. After sending out three or four times as many stems as 
the former variety, these grew and produced good beads, which were beardless 
and hulless. The plants were hardly half as tall as either parent, but prp- 
duced three times as many beads to the plant as any variety of corn which I 
bad. The crossing seemed to have changed the height of the parents into 
tillering. Of course I may expect a great number of intermediate forms in the 
next year’s crop of these varieties.” 

I believe that Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, of Geneva, New Ycfirk, 
Director of the Experimental Station of that State, is also 
engaged in crossing cereals, and the object of all such experi- 
ments must be the production of beneficial variations, A good 
sort for America, however, would probably not prove a good 
sort for England, since the “ improvement ” of a cereal implies 
its adaptability to a particular soil and climate. 

The history of maize offers an example of a plant which has 
trawHed widely, through its inherent flexibility, or power of 
Iprcdii^mg^varieties adapted to new localities. 
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No one doubts that the numerous varieties of maize have 
descended from a single source. Yet this plant, once confined to 
one spot, now ranges through greater extremes of climate perhaps 
than any other grain-crop. Dr. Vasey, Botanist to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, has favoured me with the 
following reply to an inquiry as to the localities of the varieties 
of maize. 

“Another enquiry is as follows: — ^‘Are these different sorts of maize 
adapted to different districts, and can a definite line he drawn between the 
districts which produce the large, flat, rough seed, and those which produce 
the smooth, round, yellow seeds?’ To this it may be answered that there 
are several varieties of each of the two classes of corn or maize referred to in 
the question, and that in general the large, rough-seeded varieties are best 
adapted to Southern districts, and the smaller, smooth round varieties to 
Northern districts ; yet no definite line can he drawn farther, perhaps, than 
to say that the large varieties cultivated in the extreme South will not succeed 
in the extreme North, for the want of a sufficiently long season to mature the 
grain.” 

The varieties of maize and their differences may be studied 
in the first volume of Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,’ and in the works which he refers to ; or a more 
popular work may be consulted — the ‘ Grain Manual ’ — pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hiram, Sibley and Co., the great seedsmen of 
Rochester and Chicago. In southern districts maize requires 
six or seven months as the period of its growth, while the dwarf 
kind, which are habituated to the short summer of the north, 
require only from three to four months. The height of the 
plant is 15 or 18 feet in some climates, and 16 or 18 inches in 
the case of dwarf varieties in northern countries. The size 
of the ear and of its seeds varies in like manner. There are 
kinds which ripen their seeds six weeks earlier than other kinds. 
Maize from the furthest south will hardly ripen a seed in New 
England, and the maize of New England will scarcely ripen in 
Canada. But with care and culture the southern kinds, after 
a few years, ripen their seeds perfectly in their northern homes, 
furnishing, as Mr. Darwin observes, an analogous case to the 
conversion of summer into winter wheat, and conversely,” 

The principle of selection has been applied to rice as well as 
maize, and among various other cases in point, I may quote 
that of the Chinese Emperor Khang-hi, an improver several 
thousand years ago, who selected and sowed in his garden, 
and afterwards introduced ” to China, the only kind of rice 
which will grow north of the Great Wall. 

It is useful to know that the several varieties of cereals, with 
their infinite differences of character, are not produced, as might 
be imagined, by tbe influence of diverse soils and climates, but 
by the prodigality of nature. It is doubtful whether climate, 
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per se.^ can occasion any variation, except in size and vigour ; 
but among the host of varieties always produced, some will suit 
one climate, some another. Some plants are possessed of great 
variability of character ; others have greater fixity, and are less 
disposed to adapt themselves to new conditions of growth.. 
That which applies broadly to cultivated plants in general ^ 
applies also to each species, more or less. Each variety of 
every species of cereal has its individual traits which adapt it 
for culture in certain localities, varying in soil and climate and 
the method of cultivating, to which the prescience and expe- 
rience of agriculturists will confine it. 

In 1853 my curiosity was excited by a sort of wheat with 
wiry straw, which is grown on a patch of land in Sussex, the 
rich diluvium of the coast between Portslade and Arundel. In 
this district the crops of straw are heavy, and are apt to become 
laid, and the insignificant Peaked-ear still holds its own, on 
account of the toughness of the straw. It bends before the 
storm without breaking, and, remaining uninjured, it is enabled 
to lift itself again, so that the filling of the ear can be completed 
when other wheat in the same predicament would be ruined. 

Some improvements, therefore, are relative rather than abso- 
lute. Italian rye-grass may be altered in habit, like many 
another plant, so as to become actually more productive and 
valuable wherever it may be grown ; but the custoniary improve- 
ments of more difficult subjects, such as cereals, are generally 
relative to soil and climate, and consist in a skilful adaptation 
of the right variety to the right position. I could mention a 
robust, coarse kind of wheat, which a small farmer told me had 
put 50Z. into his pocket since its introduction many years ago. 
He spoke, however, of fine seasons and a poor soil, and the- 
same kind of wheat under other circumstances has been de- 
scribed as the worst in the world. 

I have received from many correspondents interesting reports 
of the varieties of wheat. It is evident there is no such thing 
as a national variety of the bread-corn of England. In reading 
the reports I have referred to, one comes to the conclusion that 
instead of one best sort, there are a dozen varieties which may 
e.ach claim the highest position in its own particular locality. 
As the favourites of particular growers, their merits may seem 
indisputable, but they are in fact entirely relative and dependent 
on soil and season. In the neighbourhood of Hitchin, and in 
similar districts, where superior sorts prevail, the two white 
varieties, Improved Uxbridge and Hardcastle, are esteemed, with 
Nursery for quality, Golden Drop and Browick for quan- 
James Long, of Henlow, Beds, a selector of Hard- 
claims for it an exemption from mildew. The 
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Improved Square-head wheat travels far, and has largely taken 
the place of older favourites throughout a wide district. 

In the fine corn-growing district near Saffron Walden, Essex, 
the best sorts of cereals are Scholey’s Square-head wheat, and 
Pain’s Rivett for autumn sowing, and Nursery for sowing in 
spring. The Chevalier is the best barley, and the White Tartarian 
the best oat. The Chidham wheat, a superfine white variety, 
succeeds in Surrey, on chalks and sandy loams. The Peaked- 
ear wheat, a sort with slender tough straw, which lifts itself after 
becoming laid, suits the rich diluvial soil of the Sussex coast 
from Worthing to Bognor, and is rarely met with beyond its 
special district. As a rule, foreign sorts of wheat have not done 
well in England ; and we do not owe a single good variety to 
any of our neighbours. As might have been expected, Mr* 
ShirreiOf found on trial that most kinds of wheat from the colonies 
proved to be identical with our native varieties. 

Mr. William Trumper, Lake End House, Windsor, recom- 
mends Trump wheat, Chevalier barley, and Tartar oats. He 
adds : — 

The late Mr. William Trumper, of Domey, noticed some extraordinary 
ears of wheat in a field near the Thames, which he picked and grew the seed 
for several years till he had enough to sell It has been very popular ever 
since, which has been abont sixty years. It was at first called * Trumper’s 
wheat,* afterwards shortly ‘ Trump wheat.* ** 

Mr. T. Bowick, Bedford, writes : — 

“ The Red wheals are very generally cultivated on our clays, and are the 
most productive. The Browick, the Golden Drop, the Hardcastle, Talavera, 
are in good repute. Among the bearded kinds, Rivetts and April wheats are 
fairly productive. The Chevalier barley is more productive and more grown 
than any other kind. The varieties of oats are numerous, but they are not 
much grown. The White and Black Tartarian have a considerable fame.” 

From the Agricultural College at Downton, Salisbury, we 
learn that the approved varieties of that district are Square-head, 
Lammas, Nursery, Talavera, Browick ; Black Tartarian oats, 
and barley from Scotland and Norfolk. 

Messrs. Rayhbird and Co., of Basingstoke, Hants, enumerate 
the following varieties of cereals Wheat : Red Lammas, Red 
Nursery, Red Browick, Golden Drop, White Trump, Rough 
Chaff, Hunter’s White, and April Bearded Red. Barley; 
Chevalier, Golden Melon, Archer’s Stiff Straw, Golden Beard- 
less, and Winter. Oats: Black Tartar, White Tartar, Water- 
loo, White Poland, and Winter. 

In the favoured district of Evesham, Mr. A. H. Savory, 
Aldington Manor, mentions as favourite sorts, Square-head, 
Browick, Golden Drop, and Rivett Wheat ; and Hallett’s Pedi- 
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gree and Awnless barley. The following answers to my ques- 
tions apply to the peat soils of the Isle of Ely : — 

“ Of all the numerous varieties of wheat the two best, taking into account 
all seasons, are the ‘ Essex White ' and ‘ Red Nursery/ The latter has proved 
of specially good quality on the poorest soils, when all other kinds have been 
blighted; but the yield is generally one or two sacks per acre below the Essex 
White. 

“ The first kind was introduced by Mr. Marriage, living near Chelmsford, 
and was grown from a single fine ear selected by him. The Nursery is a very 
old variety, grown in Essex for the last forty years ; it can be sown as a spring 
wheat. 1 once sowed a field of it in the middle of March and reaped it on the 
12th of August."’ 

Mr. C. S. Dods, Haddington, recommends Hopetoun, Fen- 
ton, Trump, and Square-head wheat; Chevalier barley, and 
Hopetoun, Potato, and Sandy oats. At Selby, Yorkshire, the 
best varieties are Hardcastle, white ; and among red wheats, 
Browick, Square-head, and Creeping wheat ; Chevalier, Awnless, 
and Giant barley ; the two last-named from Messrs. Raynbird 
and Co.; and Tartarian, Friesland, and Black and White 
Enfield oats. 

Mr. A. S. Wilson, Aberdeenshire, says — 

There is considerable effort made by most farmers in this district to get 
better varieties, or rather, purer samples, for seed. The exhibits at the 
various seed shows are sold by auction and generally fetch very high prices. 
Erroneous views prevail as to weight per bushel being a test of excellence, 
and a few years ago Canadian oats, which sometimes weigh 50 lbs., were 
extensively used ; but as they havfe the lowest percentage of kernel of all the 
cultivated varieties, they are going out of fashion."’ 

At Aspatria, Cumberland, many varieties of wheat are grown 
to suit the changeable soil. The best are Creeping White, 
Norfolk Prize, Yellow Chaff, Farmer’s Friend, Red with White 
Chaff. 

At Bonnington, N. B,, the varieties are thus placed in the 
order of merit ; Wheat : — 1. Square Headed ; 2. Fenton ; 
3. Hunter’s, Blood Red, Browick, Spalding, Red Chaff, Velvet, 
nnd other English white sorts. 

The few examples of varying character quoted from Mr. 
ShirrefiPs experience would suffice to show that the production 
of a best variety for all districts is contrary to the true principles 
of improvement. If the increase of the productive powers of a 
plant were a process of arithmetic, or a mechanical operation, 
like adding an inch to the rim of a bushel, the improver’s work 
would be easy. But a plant has life regulated by law ; and, 
having life, it is endowed with constitutional temperament, and 
the c;rop must depend on contingencies almost as numerous as 
thoie which affect the physical well-being of man himself. The 
pli^|4ihproyer learns what is needful in different neighbour- 
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hoods. We want a wheat,’’ says a northern farmer, “ which 
will ripen three weeks earlier than any of our varieties.” Diseases 
have been prevalent in the late unhealthy seasons, and we are 
asked for varieties which may defy them. It is not a matter of 
hypothesis, but a fact of observation, that some wheats are less 
liable to rust than others, and that this arises from their origin 
or their constitution, some varieties enjoying in this respect an 
immunity more or less complete. Wheat, again, may become 
laid from several causes, physical or chemical, and these may 
operate alone or in concert. Storms and high manuring are 
beyond the influence of the wheat-breeder, but it is his business 
to consider temperament. Some varieties of wheat have a heavy 
ear, as well as straw which is at once weak and loaded with 
leaf, so that the crop must needs fall; and coarse-strawed 
wheat often falls flat and all together. 

Whatever the American cultivator may have done to secure 
the divergence of maize, and to adapt it to different soils and 
localities, the English improver may do in the case of wheat. 
It would be an error to suppose that nature helped the 
American, for, if progress be a law of nature, retrogression and 
degeneration are quite as much so. Nature shows no solicitude 
as regards cultivated plants, and her selections, securing the 
survival of the fittest, would not be favourable to a high-bred, 
high-fed cereal. The plant-improver, on the contrary, is not 
impartial, he derives the principle of selection from nature; 
but in carrying it into practice he works systematically and 
thoroughly with one object — the improvement of the plant from 
his point of view. We have seen what Mr. Shirreff effected by 
means of his accidental discoveries, and the question naturally 
arises whether artificial crossing and the “ matching ” of suit- 
able varieties will not effect greater improvements than the 
accidental operations of nature. At present the cross-fertilisa- 
tion of cereals, and the subsequent selection of the varieties, has 
been but slightly attended to, and we must wait for results. 

Mr. Laxton is one of the ablest hybridisers and improvers of 
horticultural plants, and cannot spare time for other breeding ; 
but he writes that he did once cross wheat, working upon the 
Early Japan variety, and the most productive sorts of high 
quality. The results of such calculated labours should exceed 
those of all haphazard crossing, whether natural or artificial. 
The experimenter should commence his operations with a clear 
knowledge of the task he has set himself, and of what particular 
modification he wishes to accomplish, whether he wants a 
hardier variety of the plant he is engaged upon, an earlier or 
a later sort, &c. Dr. Masters, as Editor of the ^Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’ has had a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
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wonderful feats performed by breeders in the department of 
horticulture. He writes — 

‘‘ Gardeners, as you know, cross Tery largely all sorts of things, but they 
have to do it on a very large scale and to exercise undaunted patience, because 
they draw so many blanks and so few prizes. But it is a curious fact that 
while the first generation is often a mass of worthless mongrels, some of those 
mongrels, if grown on, eventually develop into something good.^^ 

We have seen that Mr. Shirreff’s crossed varieties of wheat 
scarcely answered his expectations ; but he was a breeder for 
a period so short, that even failure under such circumstances 
need not deter others, since all the triumphs of plant-improve- 
ment have been due to the crossing of varieties and to selection. 
It was by these processes, as we have seen, that maize has been 
spread over such extended districts ; and varieties of wheat of 
improved sorts, each suited to its district, will reward those who 
patiently attend to this branch of cultivation. The principles 
of plant-improvement, however, must be mastered by those who 
would practice the art. 

. A selector of wheat has maintained, correctly enough no doubt, 
that every ear contains one grain more productive than the rest ; 
but in carrying out the principle of selection he sowed his best 
seeds at wide intervals. This kind of seeding means high 
feeding, and produces large coarse grain and stout weak straw. 
It induces, therefore, constitutional defects, with probably a pre- 
disposition to blight and mildew, and the other diseases to which 
enfeebled plants are specially liable. In well-farmed fields the 
best seeds select themselves, since their produce is greater than 
that of others, and therefore every year a larger proportion of the 
most productive seed must be sown. It is sown, too, on clean 
land, sufficiently but not too heavily manured, under conditions 
most favourable to the health of the plant. No doubt the art of 
plant-improvement consists in the selection of good qualities and 
of profitable modifications ; but when the improver introduces 
another principle, that of high feeding by thin sowing, he alters 
the plant by a totally different method from that employed by 
the selector. As a general rule, the improver should aim to 
produce varieties yielding grain of superior quality. A coarse 
and vigorous variety may be excellent for poor soils, but when 
the thin seeding is carried so far as to render the grain unusually 
large and light, there is then danger of disaster through im- 
paired vitality and constitutional vigour. A habit of excessive 
tillering is induced by early and thin seeding, and wheat which 
had acquired that habit has been known to continue tillering in 
the summer — having been sown in the spring — and to be still 
spreading over the ground a grassy mat of herbage, when 
other varieties, sown at the same time, were in ear. 
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I have probably named some of the best sorts of cereals in 
various districts, but plant-improvers are generally of opinion 
that the best sorts degenerate. This, however, is a moot point, 
and the so-called degeneration often means only want of care 
or soil-exhaustion. On the other hand the last century had its 

best sorts ” like the present ; and Mr. Carruthers can show 
seven boxes of samples of wheat collected by Sir Joseph Banks 
early in this century, each labelled with its name ; and probably 
nine-tenths of these varieties are now quite unknown to the 
farmers in the districts where they were then cultivated. 

Professor Brown, of the Ontario Agricultural College, gives 
the following example of the degeneracy of a famous Canadian 
variety of wheat : — 

“ I have been ojfifered again and again, by our millers and our G-overnment, 
all the money that any one need desire, to bring back the old I^ed Fife (we 
don’t use the distinction ‘ Bed ’ here), the best spring wheat that Canada ever 
had. It has, however, left us, what owing to is not clear. Neither in yield nor 
sample can we grow the good old Fife. We find a decided improvement in 
its production on the new lands of Manitoba, Seed from here to there comes 
back after three years much better filled, better in colour, and more even in 
size of berries, but yet not the good old Fife of Ontario.” 

The progress of degeneracy is prevented by taking care of 
old sorts or the introduction of new ones, and improvers there- 
fore may rely on the permanent character of their vocation. 

Peas^ Beans^ Roots f Potatoes^ and Forage Plants . — I do not 
propose writing an essay on each of these plants. My readers 
are aware that peas in gardens have been greatly improved since 
the original modifications effected by Thomas Andrew Knight as 
the result of skilful crossing. Some of my correspondents are 
trying the improved garden peas for field culture. It has 
certainly become desirable in many districts to cultivate varieties 
for marketing, instead of continuing the growth of the old 
grey and maple peas. By sowing the improved sorts, a crop 
may be obtained which will perhaps he valuable for pick- 
ing and marketing when green, and, on the other hand, if it 
should not be in demand for that purpose, the produce would 
still be worth several shillings per quarter more than the old 
sorts of peas, such as maple and early duns. Both growers and 
seedsmen, aiid the hyhridisers, who are at this time giving 
great attention to peas, are doing so with a view to the double 
object I have mentioned. 

A correspondent writes of beans from an eastern county — 

** The winter beau introduced into this district by me at least forty years 
ago is the most certain in regard to yield, exhausts the land less, and is less 
particular as to soil than any other variety. By selection it has become 
lighter in colour and the seeds larger.” 
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Beans are a favourite and productive crop in the Isle of Ely 
and the fens, and probably some of those enormous pods that 
ornament the seedsmen’s stalls at the Agricultural Shows are 
pampered in that district. I have not much faith in the 
stamina of giants, or of monster ears and pods. Suits in courts of 
law occasionally remind us of the folly of sowing the seeds of ab- 
normal plants, and of the credulity displayed by some farmers. 
But an esperienced correspondent in the fenland reports great 
improvement in beans. A sort called the White-eyed Chatteris 
is much sought after, having been for years carefully selected in 
that parish by hand-picking. The crop may be distinguished 
blindfold for its stout vigorous habit. The Double-blossom 
bean and the Cluster bean are also favourites in the same dis- 
trict, and the large Windsor bean is much grown in the same 
bean-producing country ; notably an improved and very prolific 
large-sized variety, which often produces as many as ten or 
twelve stalks from a single seed. In other districts the Scotch 
bean, Winter bean, Horse bean, and Tick are in good repute, 
and the early and productive Mocha and Mazagan for spring 
sowing. 

The varieties of the several kinds of ‘‘roots” are far too 
numerous to be named. Those which are sent out by the 
prominent firms of seedsmen are generally good. Mr. A. S. 
Wilson says of turnips ; — 

“ Every seedsman says he has greatly improved his stock, Pliny tells us 
that the old Homans raised turnips 40 Homan pounds in weight (12-oz. lbs.). 
And Dr. Skene Keith, who wrote an agricultural history of this country 
at the beginning of this century, found bulbs up to 38 lb. weight. The 
processes of improvement and evolution are too slow for the patience of most 
experimenters.” 

There is much truth in this last observation, which is ap- 
plicable to every kind of professed plant-improvement. Still, 
it will generally be acknowledged that the competition of seeds- 
men in this department has not been in vain, and if the swede 
is a hybrid, as most botanists believe it to be, the improver can 
claim it as a very profitable modification. My correspondents 
generally report improvements. The great number of the va- 
rieties of swedes and turnips, and the difference of the sorts in 
different districts, prove that their qualities vary, and that some 
are adapted for one climate some for another. The seed of a 
tough-leaved cabbage is largely grown in this country for the 
American farmers, who find that this particular sort succeeds 
best in their hot climate. Similar constitutional differences 
adapt the varieties of turnip to different districts. The names, 
perhaps, should be sought in the seedsmens’ lists, and I shall 
only mention a few characteristic types. ‘Mr. Melvin, of Bon- 
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nington, N.B., says that turnips have been very much improved 
by the crossing of different varieties, and he names among 
improved sorts Fostertoun and Dale’s hybrid swedes, which are 
full croppers, but not the most hardy, the quickest in growth 
being the most rapid in decay. The Green-top swede and 
Aberdeen Green-top Yellow turnip keep better than others, and 
stand frost better. The varieties of Skirving’s swede and yellow 
turnip are intermediate. 

In some districts in the north a special reason is given why 
Skirving’s purple-top yellow, which was a great favourite twenty- 
five years ago, is hardly ever grown now. This is its liability- 
to mildew. Fostertoun hybrids are much more free in growth 
than the other yellows, but they should be used before the New 
Year. Purple-top swedes are the main crop ; next to them in 
importance are Fostertoun Hybrid Yellow, then Aberdeen Green- 
top Yellow. White turnips are not much grown, except an acre 
or two for early use, or when swedes fail and the sowing is late. 
Swedes are usually sown from the 10th to the 25th of May, 
Fostertoun’s until the end of June, and, as a rule, Aberdeen 
Yellows are not sown after about June 10. I need not say that 
stubble-turnips are not sown in the north. Fostertoun Hybrid 
is greatly approved in Cumberland as a free-growing turnip, 
which produces a great crop, and feeds sheep and cattle well. 
One cannot always give even the name of the introducer of an 
improved sort, still less relate the history of his patience and 
skill in its cultivation. The Fostertoun improvements, however, 
were first introduced by Mr. Robert Hutchison, of Fostertoun, 
Fifeshire. 

The Bangholm swede is in much request in some districts in 
the north of England where cabbages are not grown. 

The best farmers in the seed-growing and other districts in 
Essex, Beds, and other counties, are of opinion that no farm- 
crops have been improved more than root- crops, and that seeds- 
men have done good service in raising fine strains which 
produce heavier crops than those formerly grown. The fol- 
lowing sorts are spoken of with favour; — Pomeranian White 
Globe turnip, for early folding ; Green Round turnip, and 
Aberdeen Yellow Bullock, which has little tendency to run to 
green in spring ; the Tankard swedes, for pitting till lambing- 
time, and several other swedes. 

Among other turnips of the southern districts are White Globe, 
Grey Stone, Green Round and Red Round and Tankard turnips, 
and Purple-top and White swedes. The Pomeranian turnips 
were formerly the best for early folding. On light land in 
Surrey we usually commenced folding this turnip by Sep- 
tember 1, when the crop of roots and leaves together was a 
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heavy one. In examining* a large number of plots of different 
sorts of turnips in the trial-grounds of an eminent firm of seeds- 
men in August, the Pomeranian was found among the early 
sorts ; and if it be true that other varieties now surpass it, yielding 
a heavier crop in a shorter period, with the same treatment, the 
fact can easily be ascertained by the method of comparative 
trial which, in these days of new varieties and eager competi- 
tion, should be resorted to by all who would obtain the best 
sorts for their particular localities. 

The process of comparison would supply information which 
no amount of advice from counsellors residing off the farm, 
or from observation of crops in other districts could afford. 
With regard to the methods of improving turnips, cross-breed- 
ing has been and is constantly effected by the various amateurs 
and other breeders who turn their attention to such operations, 
and the jesults of whose labours are generally brought before the 
public by seedsmen. But selection is constantly necessary to 
maintain the purity of the breed and the original standard of 
its form, colour, and quality. Those who are engaged as 
growers for the seedsmen continually select, and the work is 
usually inspected during its progress by the seedsman himself 
or his representatives. One of the greatest of the seedsmen 
replies to one of my questions that turnips, mangolds, and cab- 
bages have been improved “ by constant selection and by re- 
selection, and the production of stock-seed for the purposes of 
re-production, at infinite trouble, and frequently 'great outlay.” 
This is no exaggeration, and the system of competition, though 
it may lead occasionally to the introduction of novelties without 
merit, will continue to secure a high degree of excellence, as 
well as the continued improvement of the plants of the farm. 
Farmers may grow turnip-seeds for themselves, and that would 
be far better, if it be done with proper care and attention, than 
purchasing inferior seed from indifferent seedsmen. Or farmers 
may conduct the business of seed-growing in co-operation, 
employing an expert to superintend the concern, to select the 
roots or grain, and to conduct the experiments in breeding. - 
But the business must be well managed if a successful compe- 
tition with the leading firms of seedsmen is to be effected. 

I think it will hardly be disputed that mangolds as well as 
cabbages have been steadily improving. A great change is 
perceptible in the earliness, size, and quality of cabbages grown 
by market gardeners, and these improvements and the introduc- 
tion of the thousand-headed variety have led to the extended 
growth of cabbages in agriculture. The introduction into some 
districts of the Drumhead-cabbage, improved by Mr. Robinson, 
and of various early varieties, has been exceedingly advantageous. 
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The same principles apply in the breeding of plants and 
animals. Cross-breeding is a method of introducing new cha- 
racters, and selection of modifications is a method of moulding 
according to taste or fancy. The more the former practice is 
resorted to, the greater the diversities among the offspring, and 
therefore the greater the need for selection. As an example 
among roots I may mention the Golden Tankard mangold, 
a superior variety, which cattle will fight over when it is put 
in the trough with other kinds. It is yellow in flesh with 
yellow leaf-stalks, and it requires constant selection on account 
of its mixed breed, being a cross between a yellow and a red 
mangold, and inclined to reproduce the characteristics of the 
original parents — the red marks of one, or the yellow skin 
and white flesh of the other. 

It is possible that some of my informants may be a little too 
partial to particular varieties, nevertheless a few extracts from 
their obliging communications will show that improvements 
have been attempted and accomplished, unless a great number 
of the most practical authorities are deceived. An experienced 
informant, Mr. John Fryer, of Chatteris, says of mangolds in 
the fens — 

“ Mangolds are also largely grown. By far the most valuable as regards 
quality of root, amount of saccharine, &c., is the ‘ Golden Tankard,’ first 
introduced by Messrs. Sutton and Sons. Any kind of cattle, horses, or pigs 
will pick these out to eat first amongst any other sort. I have known them 
to retain their sweetness up to August, when other kinds were acrid or taste- 
less, and <pithy or dry. The yield per acre is not quite so great as the long 
‘ Mammoth Bed,’ or perhaps the ‘ Yellow Intermediate,’ hut I have grown 
50 to 60 tons per acre, which I should prefer for use to 60 or 70 tons of any 
other kind.” 

Other seedsmen possess other sorts as good perhaps. One 
correspondent recommends the above-named sort of mangold 
for sheep, and another sort, the Mammoth Long Red, for cows. 
There may be some force in such a distinction, but the main 
point must be that a mangold should store well. 

“ Thirty-five years ago,” says a successful selector, I assisted 
in the improvement of a globe mangold for Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, 
of Half Moon Street, Piccadilly f’ and this sort, he says, had 
a skin as tender as an apple, and a single tap-root so free from 
the clinging fangs of coarse mangold, that the crop was easily 
lifted, in fact you could walk down between the rows and turn 
the roots out of the ground by giving them a kick right and 
left. More than twenty years ago the same grower was engaged 
in the improvement of mangolds for one of our most active firms. 

He has also devoted much attention to the carrot, which has 
been a valuable crop in his district since the introduction of a 
sort which has sold well in the London market, and which yields 
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a greater weiglit per acre, and has longer roots than the older 
sorts. The white Belgian carrot yields the largest crop of any 
field sort, but the quality falls short. A seedsman claims to 
have produced a carrot which answers well on shallow soils ; and 
another has a “splendid variety, long, even, bulky, and of 
excellent feeding qualities. When tender and not grown to its 
full size, it is as good as any garden variety.” 

The root-crops, like others, must be adapted to soil and 
climate. 

The potato is essentially a constant subject for the plant- 
improver. Mr. Darwin shows, in ‘ Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,’ that the tubers have been greatly enlarged and 
improved since the introduction of the plant. The potato- 
disease brought into constant operation the principle that in- 
creased vigour is imparted by the crossing of varieties. Hence 
the vast number of varieties in cultivation. Mr. Robert Fenn, 
of Sulhampstead, Reading, has spent forty-five years in breeding 
potatoes of excellent quality, and generally of the early kinds. 
Among the descriptions he has sent me, one relates to a “ very 
desirable variety, which is off the ground sufficiently early to 
grow turnips afterwards, to be fed off by sheep, and then sown 
with wheat, or winter vetches, or” other crops,” There is 
another variety which, he says, would suit Ireland well, as it 
does its duty quickly, and would be, if the growers would 
“ buckle to,” out of the way of their autumn rains, and would 
escape the disease. In describing his method, Mr. Fenn says, 
“ I spent ten years during my earlier experiments in trying to 
raise superior varieties by seed from promiscuous berries, and 
never met with the least success,” Magnum Bonum, raised by 
Mr. James Clarke, of Christchurch, Hants, being the only example 
of a fine variety raised by sowing seed at random. All expe- 
rience shows that the principles of plant-improvement require 
careful study. Mr. Fenn had spent ten years previously in the 
vain endeavour to improve the types of varieties by careful 
selection of the best forms of tubers, and he now knows that 
selection has not yet produced any new or really improved form 
of potato. The ash-leafed kidney sometimes develops lumpSy 
which give it an appearance widely different from that of the 
true stock, but the lumpy ash-leaf nevertheless reproduces the 
true type. Selection has given us many very valuable and 
entirely distinct new forms of mangolds, turnips, or carrots; 
but potatoes cannot be moved from their original shape by 
selection, so that new and improved sorts can only be had by 
cross-fertilisation. I believe the sole exception to this rule 
consists in a selected sport from the Rector of Woodstock. 

The following details by Mr. Fenn contain useful hints for 
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improvers : — It has taken me fortj-five years to arrive at what 
I have done with the potato; and the vaxiety does not now 
exist with which I could cross any of my latest seedlings to 
improve them, taking quality as a prime test ; because for 
twenty years past. I have been crossing and re-crossing con- 
tinually all our best old English vaxieties, handing down, so to 
speak, their flesh and blood, and now, after having crossed them 
with the best of the American breeds, I am at the end of my 
tether. I could go on crossing to get size, but that would mean 
deteriox'ation ; and I could go on breeding ‘ in and in ^ with my 
own best sorts, and I well know what would happen.” Crossing 
with recent varieties raised by others would, he fears, lead to 
deterioration of quality, so he leaves others to solve the problem 
of further improving potatoes. 

Improved forms of forage plants or roots are far easier to 
produce than improved seed-bearing plants like cereals, and the 
rye-grasses offer a variety of forms capable of advantageous 
modification. In the trial-grounds at Reading there were 
numerous plots of rye-grass, good and bad in character, as well 
as examples of the same variety of rye-grass differing in quality 
in consequence of the seed having been produced in different 
districts. The common annual and the perennial rye-grass 
differ greatly in luxuriance of growth, the best sort of perennial 
rye grass being exceedingly productive and worthy of its position, 
as a grass that forms one-third of the bulk of some of our most 
productive pastures, while the annual variety is as unproductive 
as it is unpromising in appearance. One of these grasses, in 
the middle of July looked brown and poor of produce, while 
the other was green, and growing like a plant which must 
needs produce a bulky crop. Among all the adulterations by 
which unwary farmers have been defrauded, none are more 
readily effected, none are more frequent, than those by which 
unscrupulous traders obtain undue profit in the sale of rye-grass 
which is not perennial, though it is represented as being so. 
The improvement of this particular crop urgently requires that 
the seed should be tested, that it should weigh from 20 lbs. to 
28 lbs/ per bushel, that cheap seed should be avoided, or sown 
side by side with other seed supplied by seedsmen of repute. 
The tendency of Italian rye-grass to produce seed-stalks instead 
of leaves, a characteristic fault which heavy and early stocking 
partially removes, has long presented itself to the notice of 
plant-improvers as one which perhaps might be removed. A 
selector having succeeded in producing what is called a Giant 
Evergreen Italian rye-grass, remarkable for its early growth of 
spreading leaves, the eminent firm who obtained the stock have 
been able to add to this most useful class of forage plants a 
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decided improvement. A large farmer in the fens took me 
over his fields of this new kind of Italian rye-grass early in 
August, The whole of it had been cut for seed, and the shocks 
were still standing in the field waiting for fine weather, while 
a thick aftermath of spreading leaves already covered the surface. 
In this growth of a good bottom grass it resembles the old Pacey 
varieties. It is said that the growth of lucerne is extending, 
and that that plant was always grown in the fens; but my 
friend, who is experienced and by no means over-sanguine, 
believes that the new Italian rye-grass, with the only fault ojf 
that famous forage plant removed, will drive it from the field. 

The same gentleman once observed in one of his fields of 
Italian rye-grass a sport” which grew with its stems branch- 
ing from the ground, but on sowing the seed the peculiarity 
was unfortunately not reproduced. He is, however, a firm 
believer in the value of the novelty I have just described, of 
which I will only say further what a correspondent says of cow- 
grass, and which in fact may be said of anything promising 
which persons of repute may advertise, that it is worth a trial, 
that is, a comparative and competitive trial. Farmers,” says 
a valued correspondent, himself a tenant farmer, do not 
enough compare different varieties under identical circum- 
stances.” 

The importance of forage plants for folding, soiling, or for 
hay has increased, and the seedsmen are engaged in their 
improvement, and have already made a good beginning. 
About thirty-five years ago TrifoUum incarnatum was grown 
in Surrey by my father and others, who welcomed it” as a useful 
forage for sheep and horses, with one fault, — it remained in 
perfection only about a fortnight from the opening of the 
blossom to the hardening of the seed. As it was a garden 
plant grown for the beauty of its crimson flowers, and as almost 
anything can be done by practised horticulturists in the modi- 
fication of plants, later varieties, or sub-varieties of trifolium 
have been forthcoming, and those who farm within the limits 
suited to this crop, extending perhaps fifty miles north of the 
Thames, or further on warm soils, or in favoured spots, may 
have the use of trifolium during about six weeks. A sheep 
farmer on the deep diluvial soil of the coast of Sussex, near 
Worthing, where the plant grows in perfection, informs me 
that he now has it during six weeks. On the 16th of June this 
year, Messrs. Sutton showed me four samples of trifolium 
grown in their trial-grounds, under precisely similar circum- 
stances, of which the earliest crimson was out of blossom at 
date and the heads hard with seed ; while two other sorts, 
crimson and white, were twelve or fourteen days later, the 
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blossom being nearly full and the plants in perfection for 
feeding. The fourth sort was the latest crimson, which scarcely 
showed any blossoms at that date, and was ten days later than 
the other late sorts. 

These are most important modifications of a forage-plant, 
and they would lead one to conclude that red clover may perhaps 
be rendered more useful by similar changes of habit, and the 
persistent selection of the earlier and later plants, which in any 
field of clover may be discovered. Messrs. Sutton’s trial- 
grounds this year contained some exceedingly interesting plots 
of red clover, conveying valuable lessons on the effects of climate 
and on the varying periods of maturity. In the case of red 
clover grown from English seed side by side with that from 
German seed, the former was far more vigorous, and a more 
bulky crop than the latter ; and the German was later. But a 
much stronger caution to beware of foreign seed was given by 
the plots of red clover from American and French seed. Cana* 
dian seed produces stout robust crops, and that from the North 
of f ranee yields crops of pretty good constitution, but the red 
clover imported from the South of France, is quite unsuited to 
our climate. It either perishes in winter, or, like that from the 
United States, its growth is weak and sickly. In matters of 
this kind no sort of instruction equals that which is conveyed 
by the eye, and I hope that competitive trials will lead to the 
disuse of inferior foreign clover-seed, a large quantity of which 
is at present sold and sown in this country. 

The earlier and later “ habit ” of English and German clover, 
or of Indian and English wheat, or of maize, or other corn 
which ripens at different dates in different localities, suggests 
that perhaps red clover might assume earlier or later forms, 
like trifolium. A correspondent who is not acquainted with the 
two distinct forms known as cow-grass (not the T. medium of 
botanists) and red clover, says : 

“ It is just called red clover’whether it is gro\vn from English, German, 
French, American, or Canadian seed. The last-named seed is growing in 
favour so, that seedsmen now offer it as Canadian. All through the spring 
and winter clover grown from Canadian seed retains a rather shy habit ; but 
when warm weather comes, it rushes out, and is soon equal to English. It is 
not quite so tall, perhaps, but yields as heavy a crop, owing to the plants 
branching more freely.” 

These are marked characteristics. The habit of rushing ” 
in their growth, as most plants do in the forcing climate of an 
American spring, may not be permanent, perhaps, but so long 
as it lasts it is advantageous. 

Why should not agriculturists effect with root and forage 
crops what horticulturists have accomplished in another depart- 
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merit of culture ? It is, I think, quite to the purpose that I 
should mention the lettuce, the old sorts of which were available 
for two or three weeks only, except when sown in succession. 
The new sorts of lettuce, such as Commodore Nutt, a very 
early kind, Superb White Cos, Marvel, or Standard, the latest 
of all, have been endowed with a habit of early or late maturity, 
so that a good succession of lettuces can be secured at a single 
sowing of these kinds. Instead of lasting for two or three weeks, 
they are fit for use during two or three months. Not even the 
able Botanist of the Society could trace the cause of these 
changes of habit, or discover with the microscope their accom- 
panying morphological effects. 

A practical plant-improver would at once recognise that what 
has happened to the lettuce may happen to red clover. The 
majority of farmers are still unaware that an earlier and later 
red clover already exist. I have received various interesting 
reports on this subject. According to an excellent practical 
authority, cow-grass is a name given to different plants in 
different districts. At Mark Lane it simply means a fine sample 
of common broad clover, whereas in Berks, Oxon, Hants, and 
a few other counties, it means a perennial variety giving only 
one cutting per annum, coming into bloom a fortnight after 
other red clover, and having a solid instead of a hollow stem. 

Mr. Robert Russell, of Horton Court Lodge, Dartford, writes 
to me of three red clovers : the Common ; Cow-clover, which yields 
three cuts per annum ; and Cow-grass, which yields one heavy 
cut, will stand two years, and has almost gone out of cultivation 
owing to the cost of saving the seed and threshing it. On 
June 24, he writes : “I have 20 acres of the single cut cow-grass 
which will not be in bloom for a fortnight. It will be fit to cut 
for hay in a month ; the red clover is fit to cut now.” 

Other evidence has reached me to the same effect as the 
above, and in addition to it I add the following notes of my 
own, taken June 19, while examining single-cut cow-grass and 
red clover grown side by side : “ The cow-grass is two inches 
taller than the red clover, and later. Its blossom-heads are still 
green and immature, while the rose-coloured blossoms of the red 
clover are already open. The stems are smoother, though some 
of the leaves are covered with fine hairs, as in the case of the red 
clover. The stems are longer, and generally hollow — some of 
them are solid. The stems of the red clover also are generally 
hollow. Each variety has green and purple stalks indis- 
criminately.” 

Mr. H. E. Raynbird says the cow-grass blossoms two or 
three weeks later than red clover, and the distinction between 
them is as well known as that between barley and oats. Mr. 
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J. Sutton states that cow-grass used for soiling rarely 
gives more than one crop a year, with a bite sometimes in 
autumn. It comes into cutting three or four weeks after red 
clover, and remains in good condition two or three weeks. It 
stands several years. Mr. Sutton recognises that the alleged 
peculiarities of stem and leaf are not persistent ; but he says the 
stem is generally solid and smooth, the land, however, making a 
great difference in regard to these peculiarities. Some samples 
of the seed are more like red clover-seed than others, and a pure 
sample will sometimes vegetate as though it were mixed. He 
finds it a whimsical^’ plant in some respects, but, always true 
to its leading and valuable features, as a clover adapted for poorer 
land than red clover, and yielding later forage. 

Cow-grass, I have myself observed, tillers very freely when 
planted thinly, and a single root may carry under such circum- 
stances thirteen stems, which then assume the trailing habit of 
zigzag clover, the cow-grass of botanists {^T. medium). As red 
clover is one of the most important plants in our agriculture, 
and one of the most profitable when it can be obtained, other 
reports by practical agriculturists may perhaps be read with 
interest. Mr. J. P. Franklin, Britwell, Oxon, finds that single- 
cut cow-grass yields more seed per acre than red clover, so that 
the cost of growing the seed is due to the sacrifice of the whole 
year’s produce of the land, and to the expense of threshing a 
bulky crop. He has favoured me with the following remarks : — 

“ I grew 5 owt. per acre in ’78 ; and in that year, which I think we shall 
never forget, ’79, i cwfc. ; both sold at Is. per lb. On an average you may 
expect 3 cwt. 

" I have grown it a second year for seed with success, and have one of the 
finest crops of White Tartar oats I ever saw on a very poor hill after it. 

If mown for hay I believe it would stand a number of years, but would 
require cutting when coming into bloom, or the hay would be very coarse. 
It is first-rate green-meat for horses, or will take a lot of ewes or sheep often 
when the after-feed of the red clover is not ready. 

“ It comes into flower about three weeks after red, and is a good preparation 
for wheat. I have planted it now about twenty-five years, and was one of 
the first here to save the seed.” 

Mr. T. P. Hatt, Ipsden, Oxon, wrote on June 27, when the 
single-cut cow-grass was just budding for bloom, and the broad 
clover very nearly in full bloom. The former he says produces 
a very large crop on good land. He has had it so luxuriant in 
growth as to measure five feet long, but it then exhausts itself in 
one season, and does not answer for a second year. 

** On the thin chalk, where red clover is of very uncertain growth, it grows 
two years, and makes good hay. It is invaluable for green food for horses, hut 
should not be cut for them till it begins to blow. Every farmer who farms 
arable land and has to keep his horses in the yards or stables all the summer 
should plant about 1 acre to every 100 annually. I always sow the S. C. 
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cow-grass by itself. It is quite as good a preparation for wheat as the common 
red clover, and grows with a similar tap root. I generally sow 2 lb. more seed 
per acre than in the case of red clover, as the seed is rather larger than that 
of broad clover as a rule. It has been grown in this neighbourhood over 
twenty years. 

“ Unlike broad clover, after you have cut it for hay you cannot seed it, but 
it grow’s sufficient to fold the sheep with. I am doubtful whether it would 
stand a second year after being saved for seed. Two or three farmers in the 
neighbourhood generally save some for seed.*^ 

To these practical reports I am able to add the following by 
Dr. Masters, F.R.S., to whom I had forwarded specimens of 
red clover, ‘‘single-cut cow-grass,” and T, medium: — * 

“ Sutton’s * single-cut cow-grass ’ is to my mind only a variety of our 
common red, or broad-leaved clover, and is, I presume, a ‘ selection ’ from it ; 
but its marked tufted habit and late development are, I should think, good 
qualities under certain cases. 

“I should have thought that ‘single cut’ might have been replaced by 
‘ cut-and-come-again,’ provided the first cut were made early enough ; but I 
suppose experience shows the latter-math to he of little value. 

“As to the perennial character, I fancy that might be enhanced hy early 
cutting, before the flower-heads are well advanced. The cutting or browsing 
(if done early enough) would have a tendency to cause the stock to branch 
out and form new crowns ; of the practical advantage of this you would judge. 
I only speak from a physiologist's point of view. 

“ The stems are apt to be hollow below and filled with pith above, because 
the rate of growth is faster outside than in ; the consequence is, that in the 
older portions of the stem the outside draws away from the centre, leaving the 
latter void. The amount of ‘hollowness’ varies a good deal, even in stems 
from the same crown, according to stage of growth. Isfevertheless, I fancy 
‘ Sutton’s single cut’ is the less hollow of the two ; and if it is of slower, later 
growth, that is just what might be expected. 

“ T, mtdium is widely different. The root is very distinct, and the whole 
habit of growth such as to make it less serviceable, other things being equal, 
than the common clover. 

“ The specimens afford a practical illustration of the meaning to be attached 
to the word ‘ species.’ No one can say definitely what a species is, or indeed 
whether it is not a convenient figment of the imagination ; but we are able to 
form a good working notion by observation and comparison. For instance, I 
should say your English red clover and the single cut are one and the same 
species, in spite of their differences, because I should readily believe that they 
might have sprung fi om the same original stock within a relatively short 
time. jP. medium is so different, that I should not believe (till it was proved) 
that it sprung from the same stock as the others, at least within the historic 
period 1 At the same time the difference is not loo great to forbid my enter- 
taining a reasonable conviction that, given geologic time, the ‘medium’ 
might have sprung from the same stock as the two others. If it be of hybrid 
origin, however, then the process would be much quicker,” 


^ * I think it necessary to mention here, in support of some preceding quota- 
tions from practical farmers, that the opinion of this eminent botanist, although 
entitled to the greatest respect from a botanical point of view, does not accord 
with the received estimate of the agricultural difference between “ cow-grass ** 
and “ red dover/’ That difference may be thus stated : “ cow-grass has a solids 
stem, “red clover ” has a hollow stem. — ^E mt. 
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Dr. Masters adds : — 

“ I understand that what is wanted in a clover is a deep fleshy-rooted 
perennial variety cfipahle of spreading far and wide below ground, and thus 
of collecting and storing food from a large area, with a tendency to branch at 
the crown (to tiller, I should say, were it wheat), and I do not suppose there 
would be much difficulty in selecting and improving such a variety.’^ 

Linnaeus thought the Alsilie clover was a hybrid, and it cer- 
tainly looks like a cross between T. repens and T. pratense. If 
it be so, improvers may find in this robust and useful plant an 
example of the results of hybridising clover. At present I 
believe neither hybridising nor crossing has been attempted iii 
the case of the clover tribe, nor has any improver apparently 
made it his special task to search the fields for natural crosses, 
which has been so largely done in the case of wheat, nor even to 
practise the methods which Dr. Masters recommends for the 
improvement of the plant. There are many distinct peculiari- 
ties in the foliage and habit of red clover grown in different 
countries and localities, which improvers may avail themselves 
of. M. Henry Vilmorin mentions two kinds of red clover in 
cultivation in his district, the common and the Brittany, the 
latter being the stronger of the two, but not quite so hardy as 
the other. M. Rimpau informs me that Dr. Stebler, of the 
Seed Trial Establishment at Zurich, states that in Switzerland 
the seed of the perennial red clover of the permanent pastures, 
called “ wild clover,” is preferred for sowing to that of the cul- 
tivated variety. In England this form of clover would not be 
considered sufficiently productive to be worth sowing in alter- 
nate husbandry, and it is not regarded as a pasture plant of the 
best quality. 

Clover, lucerne, and other plants used for soiling may be 
improved for the time, and perhaps permanently altered by 
cutting them as early and, within hounds, as often as possible, 
which will check the formation of dry, fibry stem, and tend to 
the repeated production of succulent foliage. Weak liquid 
manure will assist, and potash manures should follow. 

Perhaps it will not be quitting my subject to mention that the 
inferiority of many a field of clover arises from the purchase of 
low-priced foreign seed. All the seed required for home use 
might be grown in England, and there ought to be no demand 
for the cheap seed of America or some parts of France, whose 
wretched produce would surprise the purchasers if they would only 
he at the pains of making a comparison at home, or of visiting 
the trial-grounds of those seedsmen who would willingly afford 
them the opportunity of informing themselves. 

During the past season, and at the same markets on the same 
day, the prices of red clover-seed varied from 705. to 1305. 
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per cwt. Those who are so ill-advised as to purchase inferior 
foreign seed might he induced perhaps to save the produce for 
seed, increasing, though undesignedly, the inherited feebleness of 
a plant which needs strengthening ! 

With regard to hops, Mr. Whitehead, Barming House, Maid- 
stone, informs me they are propagated entirely by cuttings, but 
in East Kent they sometimes raise ‘‘seedlings.’’ ^ The “ Gold- 
ing’s,” Jones, Colegate’s, each adapted to particular soils and 
sites, were originally seedlings. Though the female plant is 
the one cultivated, yet it generally happens that one or two male 
plants spring up, or a male branch on a female bine, and these 
suffice. As the plants are dioecious, z.e. have male flowers on 
one bine, female on another, cross-breeding to some extent must 
take place. 

Change of Seed, — In* all parts of the country farmers act in the 
belief that benefit is derived from a change of seed from one soil 
or district to another. A well-known grower of a pure stock of 
Chidham wheat, living near Guildford, used to change the seed 
from his farm on the chalk of the North Downs to a clay farm 
in another district, and the farmers of Sussex change from the 
Wealden to the chalk, and from the rich coast land to the interior. 
According to a doggerel from the fens, “ Sand is change for no 
land.” Any other change is held to be good> the change from a 
cooler climate, and from clay or strong gravel soil to peat, in- 
ducing a larger produce with less liability to blight. In discuss- 
ing this subject, Mr. Darwin shows that “ slight changes in the 
conditions of life are favourable to plants and animals,” and the 
breeders of each recognise this truth. The benefits that ensue 
from crossing and those derived from “ slight changes in the 
conditions of life ” are analogous phenomena. “ Life depend- 
ing on, or consisting in, an incessant play of the most complex 
forces, it would appear that their action is in some way stimu- 
lated by slight changes in the circumstances to which each 
organism is exposed.”! Judging from the reports of my corre- 
spondents, the practice of changing the seed of cereals is almost 
universal both in Europe and America, 

M. Henry Vilmorin informs me that “in some parts of 
France it is a common practice, in order to secure larger and 
more certain crops. The change is effected generally from a 
colder to a warmer district, or from a poorer to a richer soil.” 
Seed is changed, however, with several objects ; and sometimes 
for the sake of securing earlier maturity it is brought from a 


* See Mr. 0. Whitehead and others on *®The Hop ” in ‘Journal’ E.A.S., and 
arlicle “ Hop ” in Eoyle’s ^ Materia Medica.’ 

! ^ Anhasda and Plants tinder Domestication/ vol. ii. p. 130. 
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warmeF soil and climate, and the produce retains its earlier 
habit for a few years. So far as the general principle is con- 
cerned, American evidence is as useful as English, and I may 
therefore quote Mr. F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vermont, who 
says what my experience confirms, with some exceptions : “ It 
is believed by some that it is not best to go too far for seed. We 
think it better to go a little to the north-east or west than to the 
south.” 

This means that in obtaining change of seed we should 
keep within bounds. A gentleman who endeavoured to ripen 
maize on the banks of the Thames bought the seed at Mark 
Lane. It proved to be the “ dent corn ” of the south. He 
deprived himself of all chance of success by sowing a slowly 
maturing variety, which is habituated to a much longer summer 
and hotter sun than ours. M. Henry Vilmorm mentions an 
interesting piece of experience with regard to the change of 
seed. After remarking that the effect of climate in inducing a 
change of habit is certain, only its action is very slow, and does 
not effect a marked change unless it is exerted for a long series 
of years, he continues : “With our farmers, seed imported from a 
different climate is not much thought of in the first year of proof. 
Seed-corn is much more valued when harvested in the district 
from foreign seed which has been grown there once. It is 
thought to retain its primitive good qualities, and, besides, to 
be broken to the soil and climate. This is especially the case 
with flax-seed from Russia.” 

Every year losses are incurred in England and America from 
the injudicious sowing of fine samples of wheat from hotter 
climates. Australian wheat may have been originally derived 
from England, but the climate has changed its habit, it blossoms 
prematurely, and is in other respects unfitted for this country. 
In France it has been found impossible to grow Australian 
wheat, owing to its liability to rust. Several varieties of 
English wheat, on the contrary, have been introduced into the 
cooler parts of France with great, advantage, proving superior to 
the native kinds, and exempt from attacks of rust. We read in 
* Les Meilleurs B1& ' * of some very disadvantageous changes of 
seed that have been tried in France. The sorts of wheat that 
ripen in the west and north-west side of the country are chiefly 
white varieties, a little late, and very productive of straw and 
grain, under the influence of mild winters and temperate 
summers. If these sorts are carried to the warmer inland 
districts, they are in some seasons destroyed by the winter ; if 
they resist the cold, they often suffer from the heat. If, on the 


* ‘ Les Meilleurs BMs.’ By Tilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. Paris, 1880 . 
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contrary, the change of seed is in the reverse direction, from 
east to west, from a continental to a maritime climate, the 
wheat will most probably suffer seriously from rust. The 
same remarks applied to seed obtained from South Russia and 
Turkestan. These are all examples of going beyond bounds for 
seed, and thereby introducing adverse habits and tendencies. 

With regard to the ordinary changes of seed from one locality 
to another, which are common everywhere, it does not appear 
that any systematic experiments on this interesting subject have 
been conducted. The practice rests solely on the general belief 
in its importance. Exact knowledge in regard to the sorting of 
seed-corn, to suit the localities to which it is sent, must be of 
great importance to those seedsmen who are engaged in that 
branch of business. Messrs. Hiram, Sibley, and Co., say very 
truly in their grain-manual that not one bushel of maize in a 
thousand is suitable for seed, and they have agents who scour 
the districts which produce the best grain in search of seed- 
corn. Customers in Ohio may be supplied from the lime- 
stone regions of Nebraska, but certainly not from the sugar- 
growing region so far south as Louisiana. Mistakes almost 
as serious might be committed in transferring seed-corn beyond 
the limits of the proper districts in England. Such firms as 
Messrs. Oakshott, of Reading, undoubtedly attend to these 
points, and the series of experiments which I believe that 
firm have instituted should prove both interesting and advan- 
tageous. 

In the Vale of Evesham it is found that a change from the 
hills to the vales, and vice versdy has the effect of increasing the 
yield of both corn and straw. An old saying in the district is, 
that seed-corn should come from sunrise,” {,€. from the East. 
Square-head wheat sent from the Vale of Evesham, degene- 
rates in a less favourable locality in Hampshire. Mr. A. M. 
Savory is in the habit of sending the seed of this variety of 
wheat to a friend on the Hampshire hills, and when he has 
grown it there for several successive years, the ears lose their 
square shape, and the corn becomes thin and flinty, and dete- 
riorates in quality. The same informant says of beans, that the 
white-eyed sort become black-eyed when they have been grown 
in the vale for a few years, and a change of beans is more 
important than in the case of any other kind of seed. 

The produce of seed-wheat from Wiltshire, sown by Mr. 
Robert Russell, in Kent, on the same day as that from the early 
district of Herne Bay, ripened a week later. Near Windsor, 
Mr. Trumper says : — 

' **OnT great object is to get seeds that have been grown on chalk, as we find 
that suits our loams the best. This wo can grow safely for two years, or at 
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most three. After that time, wheat turns smutty if grown longer on the 
same soil. Corn merchants are accused of putting little bits of chalk in 
samples of seed-corn to give the idea that they were grown on chalk.’* 

Professor Fream, writing from the chalk at Downton College, 
says — 

We think change to be desirable, and to do better for us the second year 
than the first. 

“ The only object with which it was done is that it is considered, on the 
whole, to improve the prospect of the crop.” 

The best stocks of barley in the district have been obtained 
from Scotland and Norfolk. 

Professor James Buckman says of occasional changes, that 
in Dorsetshire seed from other localities is found to be more 
productive. In bad climates corn deteriorates, and frequent 
change of seed is more desirable on that account. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Aspatria, Cumberland, seed is brought from an 
early district, and it is thought better to change the seed pretty 
often, if not every year. 

Still further north, Mr, Melvin, Bonnington, reports the 
custom of changing seed, “ with the object of keeping up the 
produce. The idea prevails that most varieties, especially of 
wheat, require to be changed from an earlier district for the 
above reason. There is another reason, as at seed-time it is only 
the wheat grown in the earliest district which has become suffi- 
ciently dry for sowing. Wheat continuously sown in the 
Lothians, 150 feet above the sea-level, rapidly deteriorates in 
quality and quantity of crop. On the sea-level in East Lothian 
this is less perceptible.” 

Foreign seed of vetches should come from cool climates ; and 
it is the common practice to change the seed of the rye-grasses 
from a cooler district. The vigorous habit acquired by the 
potato in the climate of the north is notorious, and, on the con- 
trary, the comparatively tender habit of the wheat of our southern 
counties unfits it for the climate of Scotland. 

A Yorkshire correspondent says — 

A marked difference is seen in the potato plants from Scotland, the first 
year’s growth being large in top, irregular in the size of tubers, and later in 
coming to maturity. The second year’s growth are less in top, regular in 
size of tubers, and earlier to mature. We frequently see, if again planted, a 
marked deterioration. Wheat and oats from the south I have usually found 
to mature earlier the first year, but to crop better the second.” 

I believe that M. Rimpau’s reply to my question on this 
subject is as true of other countries as of Germany, and that 
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the change of seed from one district to another is generally 
regarded as advantageous, but the soundness of the opinion has 
not been tested by exact experiments. 

Size of the Seeds of Cereals, — ^Mr. Darwin informs us that 
Sir J. Hanmer, writing of plants for the flower-garden in 1660, 
says that, in ‘‘ choosing seed, the best seed is the most weighty, 
and is had from the lustiest and most vigorous stems.’’ M. 
Henry Vilmorin gives the best possible and the briefest answer 
to my question, “ Is the heaviest sample considered the best for 
sowing ? ” when he replies, “ The heaviest, not the plumpest.” 
The distinction is of great importance. An experimenter assures 
me that he pruned the seed-stems of a turnip, and thus ob- 
tained seeds of unusual size, which proved very inferior in 
vitality to the seeds of common size. All seeds whose size is 
thus increased by overfeeding, such as the seeds of wheat planted 
thinly in the ground, or on land unusually rich, will probably 
be lighter in proportion to their size, and deficient in constitu- 
tional power. It is quite possible that large seeds, though really 
inferior, may be sown sometimes with success in genial years 
in kind land, or in cases where over-seeding is customary, 
because large-sized grain gives less seed per bushel, but that 
does not affect the general rule that good wheat should be of 
high specific gravity according to its kind. Many of my in- 
formants do not object to small sound seeds of any kind, but a 
sample of small seed is quite different from the small seed of 
a sample, I have received sanguine narratives of the increased 
produce of barley when the small-sized grain had been carefully 
sifted out. But this cannot, in the face of other evidence, be 
regarded as a universal method of improving plants. 

Over-size seeds are always inferior, although no doubt the 
seed inherits characters which are in some degree dependent on 
size, and large seed contains — other things being equal — more of 
the desirable qualities than small seed, and these are more 
likely to be propagated and handed down by such seeds, provided 
they have no defect. It is recognised, however, that very large 
seed produces a coarse growth. A seed-grower sifted out the 
very large seeds of mangolds and saved the produce for seed. 
Not only were the plants thus produced coarser than usual, but 
the seedsman for whom he had long grown this mangold, though 
unaware of the experiment which had been tried, detected the 
degeneracy of the stock. 

The vigour of the germ of seeds is not always in proportion 
to the beauty or plumpness of the grain. Wheat from an inferior 
soil is usually preferred for sowing, and M. Vilmorin remarks 
tpiat the best agriculturists of French Flanders, having excellent 
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wbeat-land, obtain tbe seed every year from a neighbour- 
ing canton, less fertile, growing wheat of the same kind which 
is much less plump, but more vigorous than that of their own 
growth. No one can speak with more authority than M. Vil- 
morin on the general subject of this paper, and I am sure all 
improvers will read with profit the following letter ; — 

“Antibes, Alpes Maritimes, 

“ Dear Siu, “ March 20f7i, 1883. 

“ I have no doubt but the process of improvement which has given 
such excellent results as applied to vegetables and ornamental plants might 
also he used successfully in the case of the plants of the farm. The process 
itself, however, is a long and in most cases a difficult one, and not easily 
within reach of the farmers. 

“ The only real process of improvement is that of selection, and there is no 
other system, in my opinion, by which to arrive at a real and durable modifi- 
cation of the useful plants for the better. Artificial crossing (or as it is very 
often, but not altogether rightly, called — hybridisation) is in fact only a means 
to induce variation in tbe cultivated plants, with a view to promote the 
development of new forms, from which it is hoped that something better than 
tbe kinds already known might be obtained by selection. When such a cross 
takes place, many of the forms raised are worthless, some are very similar to 
their progenitors, and a few only may be regarded as something better. But 
even these have no agricultural value until they are propagated to a large 
extent, and it comes out often during tbe process of propagation that the new 
form is not steady enough to be regarded as a fixed race. It is only after 
several years of cultivation and of careful selection that a new form, even if 
obtained by an intentional cross, can be developed into a new and distinct 
race. 

“ Sports are often produced in cultivated plants without any cross-fertilisa- 
tion ; again, accidental crosses very frequently take place by tbe agency of 
insects or of wind, and it is often to new forms which have originated in 
cither of these ways that the process of selection is applied by gardeners or 
farmers. But it is always in the end by careful aud continued selection that 
a variation, whatever its origin may be, is made to grow into a new, distinct, 
and fixed race, and as such can become really valuable to the farmer, 

“ Hybrids, properly speaking, are the offspring of two plants belonging to 
different botanical species, if crossed the one with the other ; they are rather 
rare and generally of limited fertility. The so-called hybrids of the gardeners 
are simply the offspring of two plants belonging to two distinct varieties of 
the same species. We call them in French metis (I think ‘ mongrel’ would be 
the proper English translation of the word). These are quite prolific, some- 
times even more so than the vaiieties from which they have been raised. 
But only a few of tbe plants which grow out of the seeds obtained as the 
direct result of the cross prove really distinct from a,nd superior to the plants 
from which the seeds have been produced. If I may mention a fact within 
my own experience, it was only after six or seven years of continued cultiva- 
tion and selection, that a new wheat raised by me from two kinds purposely 
crossed appeared to be sufficiently even and fixed in character to be sent out 
on trial. During the first three or four years, and in spite of the severest 
selection, it yielded a pretty large percentage of pknts different in character 
from the type I wanted to fix. You will see by that example that the process 
of raising and making new varieties is a long and tedious one. 

“ It requires so much time, and engrosses the care and attention so much, 
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tiaat it seems impossible to expect the seedsmen to enter largely upon that 
kind of work. Indeed, my opinion is that the duty of the seedsman is to keep 
pure and true all the varieties of useful plants already known, and to propagate 
them so as to meet the wants of the public. This task is quite heavy enough, 
especially if we add to it the care of testing all the new kinds introduced every 
year, in order to propagate and distribute them when really of some worth. I 
think that the division of work can be introduced with great advantage here, 
and consider that it is very wise in the seedsman not to enter too freely the 
lists for the raising of new kinds. In the first place, such an attempt would 
take much time and care that can be^ spent to better purposes ; and besides, the 
raisers of new varieties are in most cases unduly partial to their novelties, and 
the temptation to introduce them to the public indiscriminately would be 
particularly hard to resist for men who periodically publish trade-lists, and 
who can rely upon a large body of customers. 

“ The man who devotes the whole of his time and skill to the improvement 
of one kind of plant is likely to succeed better than he who has so much on 
his hands already, and this is so far the case, that even now.most of the new 
varieties offered by the great seed firms are very good strains raised by some 
skilful gardeners, the exclusive property of which is purchased and paid for 
dearly by the firm. 

“ It would he a very good thing for the public and for the seedsmen them- 
selves if a larger number of gardeners and amateurs devoted their time to the 
raising of new kinds upon a methodical plan, as Mr. Laxton has done for peas, 
beans, and tomatoes, and Mr. R. Fenn for potatoes. 

“If you can induce some farmers or country gentlemen with leisure at 
command to take the same kind of work in hand with respect to the plants of 
the farm, I think you will have rendered the public a great service. Only you 
must insist forcibly on this fact, that no work requires more than this a cool 
judgment and a critical eye, as it must be always borne in mind that every 
novelty is not a gain, any more than everything that glitters is gold, 

“ With best assurances of regard, 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours very truly, 

“Henry Yilmoein.’^ 

In this capital letter we may find an argument for botanical 
gardens and experimental or trial-grounds, such as that at 
Chiswick for horticultural purposes. 

M. Vilmorin commenced the cross-fertilisation of cereals at 
Verrieres, near Paris, ten years ago, and some of the new kinds 
have been fixed in type, and are now in the course of trial in 
comparison with the older varieties. Improvers happily are not 
afflicted with the vanitas vanitarum temperament ; but it may 
encourage even the sanguine to know that M, Vilmorin con- 
fidently anticipates the success of undertakings such as theirs, 
believing, as he does, that none of the plants of the farm have 
attained as yet, or will attain very soon, the highest possible 
degree of perfection.” That English farmers agree with M. Vil- 
morin, we may learn from the general curiosity and interest they 
exhibit at all markets in the yield and quality of the several 
varieties of wheat, barley, or beans, old or new* They may 
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not care to give high prices and to send long distances for 
every advertised novelty, but, so far as their own markets are 
concerned, they are always seeking for something better than 
the best they have got at present.^ 


III. — Some Field Experiments on the Groiath of Turnips^ at 
Ruspevy Horsham. By Bebkaeb Dyer, F.C.S., FJ.C. 

The following notes record the results of some experiments 
carried out in the seasons of 1882 and 1883 on the farm of 
Mr. A. F. Parbury, of Rusper, near Horsham, in the county of 
Sussex. The experiments were based on a plan somewhat 
similar to that of the Woburn turnip experiments, except that 
attention was directed solely to the use of Cambridge copro- 
lites, raw and dissolved, with and without the addition of 
dung, 

Mr. Parbury was good enough, in the spring of 1882, to 
place at my disposal a couple of acres of land, and to devote 
much time, trouble, and, it may be added, expense, to the 
carrying out of my suggestions : all essential operations, such 
as the measuring and staking out of the land, the preparation 
and distribution of the manure, the sowing of the seed and the 
weighing of the crops, being carried out under the eyes of both 
of us, and — as far as regards all measurements and weights — 
by our own hands. 

The land is a stiff clay — ^not, it should be noted, by any 
means of a mechanical texture naturally adapted to the growth * 
of turnips; but none other was at our disposal, and the 
particular field selected had the advantage, for experimental 
purposes, of having been very severely dealt with and badly 
manured for some time previously. Its recent history was 
briefly as follows : — 1878 ; kohl-rabi, which crop proved a 
failure, and was ploughed in. 1879: Winter wheat sown 
with red and white clover, alsike, and yellow trefoil. 1880: 
Two clover crops carried. 1881: Clover once cropped, and 


* Messrs. Sutton and Sons hare most kindly and zealously afforded me a great 
deal of useful aid iu the course of the inquiries connected with this paper. The 
same acknowledgment is due to Messrs. Carter and Co., whose trial-grounds at 
Forest HiB, as well as their seed farms in Essex, have been always open to my 
inspection. It is not perhaps generally known that the Lindley Library, con- 
taining valuable agricultural and horticultural works deposited in the rooms of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at South Kensington, is open to the public under 
certain regulations. I have found the library useful both for consultation and 
for the loan of its books. 
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fed off with sheep. The wheat of 1879 was top-dressed with 
1 cwt. per acre of concentrated corn-manure ” — ^but no manure 
was applied in either 1880 or 1881 — except that naturally 
supplied by the sheep consuming the last of the clover in the 
latter part of the season of 1881. 

The two acres of clover ley selected for experiment were 
ploughed up in the early part of October 1881 to a depth of 
about 6 inches. The field was well sampled to about this 
depthj when an analysis of the soil showed it to have the 
following composition : — 

Oomposiiion of Experimental Soil, dried at 212^ Ealir, 


^Organic matter and water of combination .. 7*444 

Oxide of iron 4*940 

Alumina,, 5*800 

Lime ,, .. *672 

Magnesia .. '366 

Potash *482 

Soda *107 

Phosphoric acid *212 

Sulphuric acid * 147 

Siliceous matter, <&c. .. 79*830 


100*000 

♦ Containing nitrogen *225 


The field having been, as already mentioned, broken up in 
October 1881, was cross-plougbed towards the end of April, 
1882. Between tbis date and the end of May, it was “ culti- 
vated” with a stout drag-harrow three times, and thus pretty 
fairly cleaned from the weeds and twitch that had accumulated 
during the two years’ rest. 

On the 1st of June one acre was manured with 10 tons of 
dang, made under cover by sheep fed on cake, corn, and hay. 
After ploughing in the dung, the field was alternately light 
harrowed and rolled about six times. 

The second acre received no dung. 

Each acre was then divided into six equal plots, of which 
two received no artificial manure, two received equal quantities 
of superphosphate (dissolved coprolites), and two received 
equal quantities of ground undissolved coprolites. The super- 
phosphate was put on at the rate of 5 cwts. per acre, and the 
coprolites (very finely ground Cambridge) at the rate of 6 J cwts, 
per acre; this being about an equivalent in money-value for 
the 5 cwts. of superphosphate. 

The superphosphate had the following composition ; — 
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Moisture .. .. .. 16*03 

Water of comlbinatioa .. 10*18 

Monobasic phospbate of lime . . 17*39 

Equal tribasic phosphate of lime rendered) 

soluble by acid 

Insoluble phosphates 6*39 

Sulphate of lime, &c. •. *. .. 46*82 

Siliceous matter 6*19 

100*00 

The ground Cambridge coprolites analysed as follows : — 


Moisture .. *87 

Water of combination, &c 3*63 

*Phosphoric acid .. 26*21 

Lime 44*13 

Oxide of iron, alumina, carbonic acid, &c. .. 18*02 

Siliceous matter .. 7*14 

100*00 

* Equal tribasic phosphate of lime.. .. 57*22 


There were thus two sets of experiments, each performed in 
duplicate ; the one set being carried out on the acre which 
had received 10 tons of dung, and the other on the acre that 
received no other manure than the artificials. Two plots 
therefore received absolutely no manure, two received dung 
only, two received dung and superphosphate, two received 
dung and ground coprolites, two superphosphate only, and 
two ground coprolites only j each of these twelve plots occupy- 
ing exactly one-sixth of an acre. 

The plots were, as far as possible, arranged so as to diminish 
errors incidental to inequalities in the land, which sloped some- 
what towards the south-east. A hedge runs along the north 
side of the field ; but a good headland intervened between it and 
the experimental plots ; while the nearest hedge on any other 
side was 40 or 50 yards distant. Hence the exposure to 
weather was tolerably free, and pretty much the same over the 
whole space. 

The annexed diagram (page 116) shows the arrangement of 
the plots. 

The manure for each plot was mixed with a considerable 
bulk of sifted earth, and sown broadcast on June 10th, and 
harrowed in, immediately after which operation, the field 
was drilled with 3 J lbs. per acre of Carter’s “ Prizes- Winner’^ 
Swedes. 

Notes of the appearance of the plant were made by- 
Mr. Parbury on July 2nd, July 30tb, and August 10th, These, 
however, are hardly worth recording in detail here, as the 

I '2 
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differences noted between tbe various manured plots were but 
slight* The ^‘nothing” plots, on the undunged acre, were, 
however, each noted as starting weakly, and remaining poor 
and weak to the last; while the plots receiving dung only 
appeared distinctly poorer than the other plots on the same 
acre ; although they ultimately weighed very well. 



Dunged Acre. E. Undunged Acre. 


The roots were pulled in the third week of October, being 
carefully topped and tailed in the field. The tops were weighed 
on the spot with the aid of a spring-balance, the roots being 
carted off and weighed in the barn. 

The following figures show the weight of cleaned roots and 
leaves from each plot of one-eighth of an acre : — 


PX-OTS. 


Loots per Plot. 

Leaves. 

Febst Acre— 10 tons Dung. 



tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

1 

Superphosphate 

1 17 2 0 

10 1 22 

2 

Ground Ooprolites 

2 4 0 14 

13 2 21 

3 

No Artificials 

1 IS 0 14 

10 8 5^ 

4 

No Artificials 

1 13 3 0 

8 2 8^ 

5 

I Superphosphate 

1 16 1 0 

10 1 13 

e 

Ground Goprolites 

1 19 0 0 

11 2 6 
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Plots. j Roots per Plot. Leaves, 


Secojjd Acee— No Dung. 


7 

Superphosphate 

1 17 2 U i 

11 0 8 

8 

Ground Coprolites 

2 12 0 

12 1 5 

9 

No Manure 

0 8 3 14 

5 2 Oi 

10 

No Manure 

0 7 0 7 

4 2 11 

11 

! Superphosphate 

1 1 16 0 14 

11 1 26 

12 

Ground Coprolites 

j 2 0 2 14 

13 3 26 


The foregoing figures, calculated, give the following results 
per acre ; — 


Roots per Acre. 


First Series— 10 tons Dung per Acre. 


J} 

5 cwt Superphosphate 

tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 
Jll 5 0 0 
llO 17 2 0 

tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

3 2 2 20 

3 1 3 22 


Mean 

11 1 1 0 

3 2 17 

1) 

6J cwts. Ground Coprolites . . .. 

/13 4 3 0 
\11 11 0 0 

4 2 0 14 

3 9 12 


Mean 

12 9 1 14 

3 15 2 22 

1} 

No Artificials 

fll 8 3 0 
\10 2 2 0 

3 4 3 3 

2 11 2 22 


Mean 

10 15 2 It 

2 18 0 2G 


Second Series— No Dung. 


^ 5 cwts. SnperphospIiRte •* *. 3 0 3 8 3 IG 

Mean 11 1 1 0 3 7 2 18 

ll} 6Jowts.GroTmdCoprolites.. ^ 0 111 16 

Mean 12 6 1 4 3 18 3 9 

No Manure whateyer { 1 1 ir J 2 10 


Mean 


2 7 3 7 


1 10 1 6 
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.On carefully examining and comparing the foregoing Tables, 
together with the plan of the field, it will be noticed that all 
the plots on the western side of the field gave better results 
than their duplicate neighbours on the eastern side, showing 
that this part of the land must have been naturally more pro- 
ductive. The differences, however, are not on the whole great, 
and as they pervade the series, the mean result of each pair of 
duplicates may be regarded as correctly showing the effect of 
the manure applied. 

Taking, in the first place, the plots that received no dung 
and no artificials, we find that the soil, unassisted by manure 
of any kind, produced less than 2^ tons of roots per acre. 

If we subtract this weight from the mean yields of the other 
plots, we shall get the following results in the shape of increase 
due to the manures employed : — 

Increase of Boots per acre due to Manures over and alove the Yield of 
Unmanured Land, 


Manure per acre. Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

10 tons dung .. .. •• 8 7 3 7 

10 tons dung and 5 owts. superphosphate . . 8 13 1 21 

10 tons dung and 6J cwts. ground coprolites.. 10 12 7 

5 cwts. superphosphate only 8 13 1 21 

6| cwts. ground coprolites only 9 18 1 26, 


It is singular that while the dung alone gave an increase of 
tons nearly, and while a larger increase was given by the 
artificials used alone, yet where the dung was used in addition to 
the artificials, it will appear to have had no effect. By an odd 
coincidence, the mean of the superphosphate plots happens, 
indeed, to work out at precisely the same figures both on the 
dunged and on the undunged acre ; and there is practically no 
difference between the mean of the coprolite plots with and 
without dung. 

That the ground coprolites gave in these experiments better 
iresults than the superphosphate, occasioned me some surprise, 
but there was no doubt as to what would he the ultimate result 
of the weighing as soon as the roots were pulled ; for those 
from the coprolite plots were cleaner, larger, and rounder, than 
any of the others. It is to he noted that the proportion of 
phosphate actually applied per acre was more than twice as 
much in the cwts. of coprolites as in the 5 cwts. of super- 
phosphate ; but I was inclined to attribute the less satisfactory 
effect of the superphosphate to the natural poverty of the soil in 
carbonate of lime. The total proportion of lime in the soil was 
not; much more than one-half per cent.; and this appears to 
ex^t in the form of silicate, since the dry soil does not effer- 
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vesce in the slightest degree when treated with hydrochloric 
acid ; while it would effervesce very markedly if the lime were 
present as carbonate. It is well known that superphosphate 
acts most readily in soils containing plenty of carbonate of lime, 
and it seemed very probable that the scarcity of lime militated 
against the efficiency of the superphosphate. 

As will be seen from the following record of the rainfall, 
registered on the farm in Mr. Parbury’s rain-gauge, more than 
inches of rain fell between the time of sowing on June 10th 
and the end of July, rather more than 1^ inch during August, 
nearly 3 inches in September, and more than 1|- inch in the 
early part of October. 

Bainfall at Busper, 1882. 

Inches- 


From June 10th to 30th .. .. 0*61 

„ June 30th to July 31st .. .. .. .. 3*03; 

„ July 31st to August 31sfc 1‘2S 

„ August 31st to September 30th .. .. 2*85 

„ Se];>tember 30th to October 13th .. .. 1*28 

„ June 10th to October 13th .. .. 9*08 


Mr. Parbury was good enough to offer to continue the experi- 
ment, by growing oats on the same plots in the following/ 
season, a suggestion which appeared valuable, as promising' 
some indication of the comparative after-effects of the manures- 
already applied to the turnip-crop. 

The experimental field was accordingly sown with oats in 
the spring of 1883, and the produce of each of the twelve plots 
was carefully kept separate during harvesting, and subsequently 
threshed separately, the corn and straw being measured and 
weighed. The following figures record the weights of both 
grain and straw from each of the plots. It is to be remembered 
in reading the Table that the manures mentioned were those 
applied, as already described, to the turnip-crop of the previous 
year, no additional manure whatever being used for the oats, 
either at sowing or by way of top-dressing. 


Plot. 

! 

Oats per Plot, 

Straw per Plot. 

Fiest Acre— 10 toxs Dcxg. 



1 bush, pecks, galls. 


1 

Superphosphate 

! 8 2 0 

470 

2 

Ground Coprolites 

9 2 0 

434 

3 

Ko Artificials .. 

8 2 0 

430 

^ 1 

No Artificials 

i 9 2 

445 

B 

Superphosphate 

8 2 0 

450 

® i 

Ground Coprolites 

8 3 1 

1 404: 
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Plots. 


Oats per Plot, 


Straw per Plot. 


Second Acre — D i'Na. 


7 

Superphosphate 

7 

0 

0 

409 

8 

Ground Ooprolites 

8 

2 

1 

418 

9 

No Manure 

9 

1 

0 

539 

10 

No Manure 

6 

2 

0 

386 

11 

Superphosphate 

10 

0 

n 

625 

12 

Ground Ooprolites 

9 

1 

1 ] 

479 


The foregoing figures calculated out to yield per acre give the 
following results ; — 


Plot. 


Oats per Acre. 


Straw per Acre. 


First Series— 10 tons Bung per Acre. 


5 } 

5 cwts. Superphosphate 

bush, pecks, g.ills. 

r 51 0 0 

\ 51 0 0 

tons. cwts. lbs. 

1 5 20 

1 4 12 


Mean 

51 

0 

0 

1 

4 72 


cwts. Ground Ooprolites 

1 57 
\ 53 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 28 

1 72 


Mean 

55 

0 

1 

1 

2 50 

1 } 

No Artificials 

1 

( 51 
it 58 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 4 

3 94 


Mean 

54 

2 


1 

3 49 


Second Series— No Bung. 


il}’ 

5 cwts. Superphosphate 

*/ 42 

0 

0 

1 

1 102 


1 61 

0 

1 


8 14 


Mean .. 

51 

2 

OJ 

1 

5 2 

it} 

6J cwts. Ground Ooprolites 

( 51 
\ 56 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 56 

5 74 


Mean 

54 

0 

0 

1 

3 65 

10 } 

No Manure 

/ 55 
\ 39 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 94 

0 76 


Mean 

47 

1 

0 

1 

4 85 
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Subtracting the mean yield of the totally unmanured plots 
from those of the various manured plots, we get the following 
increase, apparently due to the manures used for the turnip- 
crop. I say “ apparently ’’ advisedly, for there are discrepancies 
between some of the duplicate plots, which render it impossible 
to draw unqualified inferences from the mean figures : — 

Increase of Oats per acre on Manured Plots over and above the Mean 
Produce of Unmanured Plots, 


Per acre. Bush, pecks, galls. 

10 tons dimg 7 1 01 

10 tons dung and 6 cwts. superphosphate 3 3 0 

10 tons dung and 6 1 cwts. ground coprolites 7 3 1 

5 cwts. superphosphate oidy 4 1 0| 

5 cwts. ground coprolites only G 3 0 


It is to be remembered tbat all the turnips were carted off, and 
not consumed on the field, so that the oat-crop was absolutely 
unmanured, save for the residues of the manures applied in the 
spring of the preceding year, and was therefore not grown as in 
ordinary good farming practice. It is striking that far from 
the worst of the oat-plots was plot No. 9 — a totally unmanured 
plot — which during the previous year produced turnips at the 
rate of only 2 tons 13 cwt. per acre. The other unmanured plot 
(No. 10), which yielded at the rate of 11 cwt. less turnips per 
acre than No. 9, gave also 16 bushels per acre less of oats than 
the latter. 

In order to test how far the scarcity of carbonate of lime in 
the soil might be responsible for the superior efficacy of the 
ground coprolites, as compared with superphosphate, on the 
turnips of the preceding year, Mr. Parhury kindly undertook 
a fresh series of turnip experiments in a field on another part of 
the farm. 

The two acres chosen for this purpose were in the middle of 
a field, the recent history of which was as follows: — 1878—9, 
winter oats (no manure) ; 1880, bare fallow, IS loads dung, 
for winter wheat ; 1881, white wheat, no further manure ; 
1882, oats. No manure, therefore, had been applied since the 
autumn of 1880, and the land was in very low condition. It 
was ploughed up in October 1882, and cultivated,” rolled, and 
harrowed, in April 1883, 

"Various portions of the two acres of soil were sampled for 
analysis as shown on page 122. 

It will be seen that the soil has a chemical composition, on 
the whole very much resembling that of the field chosen for the 
previous trials. Its mechanical texture — a stiff clay — was also 
similar, but there was in the new field somewhat more lime 
than in the old one, though very little of this lime was in the 
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form of ?:arbonate. It was therefore resolved to lime this field, 
and accordingly 470 bushels of lime were spread over the two 
acres, and after due exposure to the air, well ploughed in, and 
harrowed. One of the two acres marked out was dunged — as 
in the previous years’ trials — with 10 tons of dung (short dung, 
made by cows and horses), and during May and June the dung 
was ploughed in, and the field drag-harrowed and light-harrowed 
four times. 

Composition of Soil dried at 212^ Fahr^ 


* Organic matter and water of combination ,, 8*521 

Oxide of iron .. 6*066 

Alumina., „ .. 4*364: 

Lime *970 

Magnesia - .. .. .. .. .. *500 

Potash .. .. *772 

Soda *176 

Phosphoric acid *141 

Sulphuric acid *137 

Siliceous matter, &c 78*353 


100*000 

* Containing nitrogen *216 


The artificial manures were sown broadcast on the 12th of 
June, the land being immediately afterwards light-harrowed 
and rolled ; on June 15th, lbs. per acre of swedes were 
drilled, as in the preceding year. 

The manures used had the following composition : — 

Superphosphate (Dissolved Coprolites). 


Moisture .. .. ,, .. 14*60 

Water of combination, &c. 9*61 

Monobasic x^hosphate of lime 17*78 

Equal tribasic phosphate of lime rendered) ^ 2 y* 30 's 


Insoluble phosphates .. .. .. .. 3*38 

Sulphate of lime, &c. .. .. 46*67 

Siliceous matters 7*96 


100*00 

Ground Coprolites. 

Moisture *68 

W ater of combination, &c 4*86 

*Phosphoric acid 25*97 

Lime 43*73 

Oxide of iron, alumina, carbonic acid, &c. .. 16*91 

Siliceous matter 7*85 


100*00 

* Equal tribasic phosphate of lime .. .. 56*69 
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The arrangement of the plots was somewhat different, each 
acre being divided longitudinally into six strips, instead of 
being divided, as shown in the plan of the 1883 experiments. 
The plan of the plots in 1884 was as follows : — 





E. 


The roots were pulled at the end of October, when the 
various plots gave the following yields : — . 


Plot. 


I Eoots per Plot, j 
! 1 

1 Lpaves. 

First Acre— Ko Buxg. 



i tons. cwts. qrs. Ills. 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

1 

Maniire 

! 0 3 2 21 

2 3 9 

2 

Superpliospbate.. .. 

0 18 0 0 

6 3 26 

S 

GrotiTid Coprolitss .. 

0 16 2 22 

6 0 2 

4 

No Manure.. .. 

0 0 3 15 

3 13 

5 

Superphosphate 

0 16 2 0 * 

8 1 21 

6 

1 

i 

Ground Coprolites 

0 16 3 0 

7 1 23 

Second Acre — 10 tons Dung. 

7 

No Artificials 

1 12 0 14 

11 3 25 

S 

Superphosphate 

18 2 0 

10 0 3 

9 

Ground Coprolites .. .. 

12 3 0 

i 7 0 8 

10 

No Artificials 

1 1 0 14 

7 2 23 

11 

Superphosphate .. .* .. .. 

12 8 0 

8 3 18 

12 

Ground Coprolites .. .. .. .. 

1 0 3 24 

9 2 8 
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The foregoing figures, calculated to the yield per acre, give 
the following results : — 


Plot, 

Manure per Acre. 

Roots per Acre. 

Leaves. 

Fiest Seeies— N o Dung. 

5} 

1) 

NoBIanure .. .. 

tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 
/I 2 0 14 
\ 1 15 1 6 

tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

0 16 3 26 

0 19 2 18 

Mean 

1 8 2 24 

0 18 1 8 

5 cwts. Superphosphate 

Mean 

6 J cwts. Ground Coprolites . . 

Mean 

/ 5 8 0 0 

\ 4 19 0 0 

2 1 3 16 

2 10. 2 14 

5 3 2 0 

2 6 12 

r 5 0 0 20 
\ 5 0 2 0 

1 16 0 12 

2 4 2 26 

5 0 1 10 

2 0 1 19 

Second Seeibs— 10 tons Dung per Acbe. . 

10 } 

xS) 

9 ) 

12 J 

No Artificials 

Mean 

5 cwts. Superphosphate .. ,. 

Mean .. .. .. .. .. 

cwts. Ground Coprolites . . . . 

Mean 

/ 9 12 3 0 
\ 6 6 3 0 

3 n 3 10 

2 6 0 26 

7 19 3 0 

2 19 0 8 

/ 8 11 0 0 
\ 6 16 2 0 

3 0 0 18 

2 13 1 24 

7 13 3 0 

2 16 3 7 

/ 6 16 2 0 
\7 15 3 4 

2 2 1 20 

2 17 1 20 

7 6 2 16 

2 9 3 20 


Deducting from the manured plots the yield of the totally 
unmanured plots, wc have the following average increase 
attributable to the manures employed : — 


Increase of Boots per acre due to Manm^es mer and above Yield of 
Unmanured Land. 


Manttre per acre. Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 

10 tons dung 6 11 0 4 : 

10 tons dung and 5 cwts. superphosphate ..6 5 0 4 

10 tons dung and 6| cwts. ground coprolites .. 5 17 3 20 

6 cwts. superphosphate only 3143 4 

6i cwts; ground coprolites only .. .. 3 11 2 14 








Growth of Turnips at JRusper, Horsham, 125- 

It will be noticed that dung alone appears to have given a- 
better yield than dung and artificials. But it may also be 
noticed that the two plots from which the mean yield of dung 
alone is calculated, differ very widely between themselves ; for 
while one gave 9 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. of roots per acre, the 
other only gave 6 tons 6 cwts. 3 qrs., from which it is evident 
that Plot No. 7 — on the south-east side — must have been in 
better agricultural condition than the rest of the experimental 
field. The superiority of the crop on this plot was apparent 
throughout the growth. If the smaller of the “dung-only’^ 
plots be taken as a basis, the increase due to 10 tons of dung 
would work out at 4 tons 18 cwts. 0 qrs. 4 lbs. per acre. 

It will be noticed that the results of the previous year, on the 
soil poor in lime, were reversed, inasmuch as the superphosphate 
in the limed soil gave better results than the ground-coprolites ; 
but the difference in favour of the superphosphate was only 
slight. However, as will have been seen, the crop was a 
wretchedly poor one — in all practical senses a failure — mainly, 
no doubt, owing to the very dry weather in August. 

The rainfall registered on the farm was as follows : — 

Inches. 


J tme 16 th to 30th 1*85 

July •• 2*33 

August .. .. *67 

September 4*41 

October .. 2*71 


11*97 

During August the dryness of the weather — the danger of 
which chiefly militates against the successful growth of turnips 
on stiff-clay land — ^punished the crop so severely that it never 
regained vigour ; and so the experiment can hardly be regarded 
as a fair or satisfactory one. 

The results of the 1882 experiments were indisputably such 
as to show that under some conditions on stiff-clay soil, poor in 
lime, finely-ground Cambridge coprolites are capable of in- 
creasing the turnip-crop by nearly 10 tons an acre, under 
circumstances in which an equivalent value of superphosphate 
(dissolved coprolites) only gave an increase of about 8f tons ; 
and it would furthermore appear that the ground coprolites 
produced a more favourable effect on the subsequent crops than 
did the superphosphate, though the discrepancies in the oat 
plots, and the general unevenness of this crop as seen in the 
field, prevent any decided conclusions being drawn with regard 
to this point. 

The turnip-experiments of 1883, which consisted in a repe- 
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tition of those of 1882, on a neighbouring field, but with the 
addition of lime to the land, again showed that finely-ground 
coprolites possess a substantial inanurial value; but they no 
longer proved better than superphosphate ; and it is my opinion, 
based upon the early appearance of the young crop in the field 
in its earlier stages, that the superphosphate would have proved 
itself very decidedly better than the ground coprolites, had the 
crop not been crippled and spoilt, as already described* 

17, Geeat Tower Street, Lokdoit, 

February 1884 


IV. — Report on the practice of Ensilage^ at Home and Abroad. 
By H. M. Jenkins, F.G.S., Secretary of the Society and Editor 
of the ‘ Journal/ 

Inteoduction. 

In the spring of last year it was suggested by Mr. James Howard, 
M.P., at one of the meetings of the Journal Committee,” that 
the time was arriving when the Royal ‘Agricultural Society 
might usefully set on foot an investigation into the process of 
Ensilage^ and its suitability for the preservation of English 
fodder crops. Having inspected many silos on the Continent 
during a series of years, but mostly those in which green maize 
stored, I felt that the investigation was one which ought 
to be undertaken by a practical farmer who had not already 
committed himself to any opinion on the subject, who could 
observe well, and who could put the results of his observations 
into a readable and useful shape. No doubt there are many such 
men in England, and a list of some of them was made. A few 
of these gentlemen were invited in rotation ; each one seemed, 
at first, pleased with the idea, considered it carefully, and finally 
declined, chiefly on the score that he could not be absent 
from his farm at the periods and for so long as seemed to be 
necessary. As time that could not be recalled was rapidly 
being consumed in this manner, the Journal Committee ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept my services, faute de mieux^ 
rather than that another season should be lost. I have done 
my best, under all the circumstances, to carry out their wishes, 
having seen a considerable number of silos filled, some opened, 
and a great many in full work, both in England and France. 
I have also obtained and handed to Dr, Voelcker for analysis a 
large number of illustrative specimens. It is infinitely to be 
regretted that Dr. Voelcker’s promised contribution on the 
« Chemistry of Ensilage” cannot accompany this^ Report, owing 
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to my respected colleague’s severe indisposition. The following 
pages will therefore only embody the chief facts which I have 
collected, and the inferences which I have myself drawn. 

So much has already been written about silos and ensilage * * 
that an explanation of the terms may be regarded as unneces- 
sary by those who read agricultural books and newspapers. 
These are, however, a minority of farmers ; but it is not impos- 
sible that some who have not studied what has been already 
published may be induced to read this Report. I may also say 
that there is a certain amount of confusion in the prevailing use 
of the term ensilage^^ which makes it necessary to give pre- 
cision to the language which I shall use, by commencing with 
definitions, in the same way as Acts of Parliament generally 
include “ Interpretation Clauses,” namely — 

Silo : — ^the structure in which the fodder is preserved. 

Silage : — ^the fodder pitted or otherwise preserved. 

Ensilage : — the process of preservation. 

The Americans are chiefly responsible for the confusion to 
which I have referred. Mr. Thurber, for instance, in the Intro- 
duction to his book ^ Silos and Ensilage ’ explains that the 
term of M. Goffart ‘ Ensilage de Mats ’ has been abbreviated in 
this country to Ensilage, and is supposed to apply solely to 
fodder-corn [green maize] thus preserved, unless modified, by 
naming some other crop, as ensilage of rye, &c.” f Little im- 
portance need have been attached to this alteration of mean- 
ing if it had been universally known in this country, but many 
English farmers have read some of the optimist American state- 
ments, when reproduced. in England, as if the word ^^ensilage^^ 
referred to the process, and therefore as if the results described 
were due to the superiority of this process over any other for 
preserving fodder for winter use. During my recent investiga- 
tions I was pleased to find that the three terms suggested above 
had occurred independently to others, and were already being 
used by them.f 

Histoey. 

A silo was originally by destination, if not by derivation, 
neither more nor less than a cellar. M. Littre § finds the deriva- 

* See especially “Silos for British Fodder Crops/' published at the ‘Field* Office. 

f la English we have a similar practice in the case of the word “ bread/* by 
which we mean wheaten bread. When we wish to talk of any other kind of 
bread we mention the chief ingredient, e.g.y rye-bread. 

X For instance, Mr. W. Biddell, M.P., ha^^ already u^d the term ** ia 

a commnnication which has been published in the Agricnltaral, and some other 
newspapers, ‘Ipswich Journal/ February 9th, 1884, 

§ Silo — b . m. Excavation on fosse creusce dansle »)1, on I’on, depose les grains 
battus pour les conserver. 

Fig. Dans les cavemes les os gardaient fidelement la forme quo la vie lenr 
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tion in the Greek shvs, but many philologists maintain that it i& 
an Arabic word. Be that as it may, it is certain that “ far back in 
the ages ” underground pits or cellars were used, and are still used,, 
in Eastern countries for the storage of grain, instead of placing 

avait , donnee pour uue heure; lorsqne des hommes instruits et intelUgents 
descendirent dans ces silos de Tiiistoire, ils ne commencerent pas par s’apercevoir 
des tresors que le destin y avait saccessiyement accumuMs. — Fotjtielle, Presso* 
scientif., 1866, t. i. p. 162. 

Fosse's recouverts de terre dans laquelle on place les betteraves ponr les 
conserver. 

Coffres en cbarpente, isoles et suspendus, employes pour remuer le ble et lo 
ventiler. 

Etysi. — E spagn. silo ; du gree criphs, silo. 

E. Littee, ‘ Dictionnaire de la langue franqaise,' t. iv. 


SiLO,--«. m. (mot espagn., m^rne signif.). Fosse souterraiu oii Ton conserve 
le grain. 

Sorte de punition, infligee a nos soldats, en Afrique, et qui consistait h, les 
enfermer dans une espece de cacbot souterrain. Condamner a trois jours de silo. 
Les silos sont d’un usage constant cbez plusieurs peuples dn Midi, qui en ont 
re 9 u la pratique des Eomains. Nous ne les connaissons en France que depuis 
181 0, e'poque oil Jourdain les etudia cbez les Basques, qui leur donnent ce nom. 
Ce sont des sortes de puits secs en forme de carafe, ou d’entonnoir renverse. 
Leur profondeur est communement de trois metres, et les parois ainsi que le fond 
en sont rev^tus de nattes de paille. II y a des silos constniits dans le roc et qui 
ont pins de 25 metres de profondeur. Dans les silos ordinaires, le ble se conserve 
UE an sans y toucher, et, en renouvelant la paille, une vingtaiue d'anne'es et plus. 

Maxjeioe Lachatee, ‘ Nouveab Dictionnaire Dniversel,^ t. ii. p. 1333. 

[Teanslation.] 

October 4, 1883. 

As regards the vrord “ from which is derived ** emilagef* you remember 
that we found it in the dictionary of the ‘ Academie Fran 9 aise,' of 1835 ; but it 
does not give the origin. This origin is basque” (a little ethnographic 
district on the top of the Pyrenees, and extending on either side into France and 
Spain). In fact I find in the ‘ New Course of Theoretical and Practical Agricul- 
ture,’ Paris, 1822 : — 

Silo = “ basque,” name for that which corresponds to a grain-pit (Bose). 

Olivier de Serres^ Seigneur du Pradel, who was born in 1539, and died in 1619, 
author of *Th€&tre d’ Agriculture et Mesnage de Champs, ’ published in 1600, 
did not know the word “ siZo,” but knew its meaning under the name of “ cros.” 
Below is his description (vol. i. p. 163. Edition of 1804, Paris, Huyard) : — 
There remains for me to speak about another sort of granary, as novel as 
any I have seen, as there seems reason to disbelieve the experience of good 
found in their use. They are used in La Grascoyne and La Guyenne, where they 
employ these granaries more than in any other province of this kingdom. They 
are deep pits dug in the ground, called “ cros” into which one descends with 
ladders for bringing in or carrying away the fodder, <S:o. Pliny considered 
such pits to be the best way of preserving corn, &o., as was practised in his time 
in Thrace, Cappadocia, Barhary, and Spain. Vaeeo was also of Ids opinion, 
asserting that wheat can he kept sweet and entire, 50 years, and millet 100 ; at 
the same time stating so as to strengthen his opinion, that when Pompey the 
Great was sweeping the sea of pirates, there was found at Ambratia a large 
supply of beans (in good and sound condition), in a cavern where they had 
remained stored away since the time when King Pyrrhus was fighting in Italy , 
and nearly 120 years had then passed.” 

To this passage corresponds the following note (page 181, vol. i. same edition), 
"StAKr, member of the Institute, being the author 

“I»a707 there was discovered in the citadel of Metz a large quantity of corn, 
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it in granaries above ground. The main object, especially 
of nomadic tribes, was to prevent marauders or victorious 
enemies from obtaining possession of their stores. The Spaniards 
learnt the practice from the Moors, and in Spain it gradually ac- 
quired a new importance for a purely commercial object, namely, 
the preservation of corn in times of plenty and low prices until 
times of scarcity and high prices. From the Basque provinces 
it found its way into France, where it had a very severe struggle 
for existence, but where it may now be seen on a large scale, 
at the stables of the Paris Omnibus Company, some silos being 
below ground and some above.^ 

In France, the system of ensilage was originally imported 
. from Spain with a view to the preservation of cereals from years 
of plenty to years of scarcity. It is recorded by Mens. L. 
Doyere,f that the proprietor of the estate of Palerne, in the Pay 
de ,D6me, put his corn harvested in 1820 and 1821 in silos 
constructed for the purpose, and kept the grain in them until 
the end of 1828, when, prices having risen to double their 
figure of seven years before, he opened the silos and found the 
grain practically uninjured. It is true that a small layer at the 
top, immediately under the straw which separated the grain 
from the hermetically sealed cover, was a little mouldy, and the 
^ilo contained a quantity of carbonic-acid gas when first opened. 
But the bulk of the grain was perfectly preserved, and the pro- 
prietor of the estate was so satisfied with his success that he 


placed there in 1528, in one of the underground rooms, where it was so well pre- 
served that the bread which was made from it, two centuries after it bad been 
placed there, was found very good. There exists now (1801) at Ardres, de- 
partment of the Pas de Calais, one of these underground places made by the 
feomans.’ 

“ A number of examples might be cited of grain very well preserved in similar 
underground pits, which ought always to be placed in very dry places, with the 
precaution of cutting off all access to the outer air, by covering the corn with a 
layer of powdered lime slightly moistened. If it be desired to have fuller details 
relative to this way of preserving com, as also with regard to the stores employed 
at the present time successfully for the same object, the article on ‘ Wheat ’ in 
the * Course of Agriculture * by Bozier should be consulted. There are to be found 
the methods of Duhamel, Parmentier, and Bucq.uei The work of Barthdlemy 
Inthiery should also be consulted. It is entitled ‘ The Art of preserving Com.* 
These different works leave nothing to be desired in an object of so great an 
importance, which has also been well treated by M. Caiileau, in a memoir 
Inserted in the * Journal of the Royal^ Society of Agriculture of Paris,' spring 
^^uarter, of 1788. It would also be desirable to refer to the word * (hmervatwn^ 
in the * Encyclopedie Methodique, Biotionnaire d’ Agriculture.' 

(Signed) « T. LAVEBRikBE.” 

* I have inspected some of these sEos with my friend, M. Lavalard, the G-eneral 
Manager of the Company. A description of them, with an exhaustive dis- 
<jussion of the questions involved, will be found in a Eeport by M, Muntz, 
* Etudes sur la Conservation des Grains,' published in the * Annales de I'lnstitut 
National Agronomique,' No. 4 of 1878-79, published in 1881. 

t * Reoherches sur TAlucite des O^r^les ; ' Paris, 1852, p. 102. 

VOL. XX. — S. S. 
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gave instructions for other silos to be built* Unfortunatelj, his 
death shortly afterwards put an end to his projects. 

So far as I can judge, the first Frenchman to call attention to 
this method of preserving corn was the Count de Lasteyrie, who 
published a work on the subject in 1819. Then a trial of the 
system was made by M. Ternaux at Saint Ouen, and the 
“ Societe royale et centrale d’Agriculture de France ” appointed 
a commission to report on the experiment. This report, pre- 
sented in December 1826, was eminently unfavourable, and 
for a considerable time prevented any further attempts at the 
ensilage of corn. M. Doyere explains that the conditions 
under which the experiment was made were so extremely un- 
favourable, that failure w^as a foregone conclusion. He mentions 
specially a very porous subsoil close to the Seine, and subject 
to infiltrations of water from it, no attempt to render the walls 
of the silo water-tight, and so forth. Therefore one need not 
wonder that the corn was not well preserved. 

After the publication of M. Doyere’s report on the Alucite of 
wheat, he was commissioned by the French Government to 
investigate more closely the question of the preservation of 
cereals in dhs^ more especially in Spain. His report was 
presented to the French Academy of Sciences at the end of 
1855, and published the following year as a pamphlet.^ With- 
out stopping to analyse this Report, I think it desirable to give 
* the following translation of an article from a French Encyclo- 
paedia,! which embodies most of M. Doyere’s conclusions : — 

[Teaxslatoox.] 

The Freservation of Cereals ,' — ^This question interests in the highest degree 
every civilized, country., It is important for the welfare of nations that, 
when the harvest is superabundant and the corn at a low price, a part of the 
produce in excess should he preserved, so as to circulate the same when a had 
harvest arrives unexpectedly, and the price of corn tends to rise above the 
ordinary value. But two natural obstacles exist to the preservation of corn. 
They are (1) the dampness which causes it to ferment, and (2) the insects 
which destroy considerable quantities of it. In Egypt, where it never rains, 
and in other countries where rains are rare, the problem is easily solved by 
the employment of the ^‘silo.” The “silo^’ is simply an excavation, -the 
sides of which are lined with masonry, then relined, as also is the bottom, 
with a layer of very dry straw. After the pit or silo has been filled, the 
, grain is covered with straw, and the silo is closed by means of an arch in 
masonry, in which is placed an opening with a movable lid, so that one can 
take ont the grain from it as needed. The grain is preserved in the silo, 


* * M^moire sur I’ensilage rationnel, syst^me nouveau pour conserver les grains 
d’apres les donnees positives de la science et de la pratique, sans dechet, sans 
perte de qualite, sans travail, et k moindres frais que dans tout autre systbme.’ 
Par M, L. Doyere. 

t ‘Dictionnaire Fran^ais illustre et Eneyclope'die Universelle, par .d, Dupiuey 
de Yoiepierr©,’ Paris ; Michel-Levy frkes. 1867, t. i. p, 503. 
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wit, lion fc injury, for an indefinite time. But in France, as in all nortliern 
countries, the ensilage of the grain has not succeeded, and this is attributed 
to the humidity of the soil, which penetrates to the interior of even the best 
constructed silos. Then it has been observed that corn properly ventilated 
is less subject to become heated in the granaries than that left alone. It was 
believed that the problem had been solved by the airing and ventilation of 
the grain. Moving granaries and granaries with ventilators were suggested, 
but they are all extremely expensive, and they do not safely prevent fer- 
mentation. They also put no obstacle to the development of insects. The 
success that has been obtained by using these means appears to be simply due 
to the dryness of the wheat. But, as BoviiRB has asserted, dry grain can be 
preserved for a certain time by any means. But it is not the same with wet 
grain, that is to say, grain containing more than 16 per cent, of water, like 
the greater part of French corn does. I found,” says Doyere, that corn 
containing 21 per cent, of water furnishes, at 68^ Fahr. (20® Centigrade), 
120 milligrammes of carbonic acid per day and per kilogramme (about 2| lbs, 
English) in a state of rest ; and about 17 milligrammes per hour under the 
influence of a constant current of air, which latter amount would make 
408 milligrammes per day. Yentilation therefore trebles the amount of 
decomposition, of which carbonic acid is one of the products. The last of 
these losses is enormous, for it represents not less than 2i per cent, of dry 
matter destroyed each month, owing to alcoholic fermentation. It is pro- 
bable that it would not be continued indefinitely to the same extent as it 
happens for several hours ; but it is renewed with the same energy during 
the whole time of an intermittent ventilation. Otherwise, the loss of 120 
milligrammes of carbonic acid per day, which hardly requires any renewal of 
air, suffices to repel the hope of a preservation of long duration, for it repre- 
sents a destruction of dry^ matter amounting to 7 per 1000 per month. This 
is not only the loss in weight, for the loss in quality which results from the 
formation of sour and rank products iS incomparably more to be feared. 
Finally, as the loss takes place in a temperature relatively low, that of 
68® Fahr., it would not only increase with the temperature, but even 
much more rapidly. Therefore when the ^ain is wet, the airing produces 
an effect very much opposed to that which is commonly looked for.” The 
results of the experiences of Doyere show that, in the grain containing less 
than 16 per cent, of water, there is only produced an alcoholic fermentation, 
excessively weak, without developing odour or taste, and only to be perceived 
by the most delicate processes of chemistry. 

In other cases, even this fermentation is stopped in closed vessels. After 
the oxygen of the air, which is its primitive cause, has completely disappeared, 
no other acid but carbonic acid is formed ; the starch and gluten undergo no 
change. Towards 16 per cent, of humidity, or a little beyond it, the altera- 
tion in the grain begins to show itself, in the course of time, in the closed 
vessels. Its relative activity in com of various degrees of humidity increases 
with the proportion of water, but much more rapidly than the humidity 
itself. It is due to fermentation, called by the chemists lactic, butyric, and 
gaseous. Consequently, whatever may be tbe means employed, it is im- 
possible to preserve grain wet, as it generally is in France. The excessive 
humidity of com in our country ought not, however, to.be attributed only to 
tbe climate and climatic influences in which the grain has been harvested. 
Agricultural customs have much to do with it. In the greater part of France 
the wheat is cut half green, and is hastily put into the granaij.or made into 
ricks, where it immediately begins to ferment. If, as we think, the. observa- 
tions of Doyere are, correct, it is evident that the . com .intended to he pre- 
served must be, dried in the first instance, if it contains 16 per cent, of 
humidity or more. As to the place where it is best to keep it, the silo appears 

K 2 
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to us infinitely preferable to the granary, for the latter is open to the outer 
air, and exposed to all variations of temperature. Now, air introduces a 
means of fermentation of the grain as well as a means of life for insects, while 
variations of temperature favour the chemical phenomena of which the 
grain becomes the seat. The underground silo in masonry offers this great 
advantage over the granary : that of preserving a low and constant tempera- 
ture ; but it is not completely inaccessible to the air, and it is impossible to 
render it impervious to humidity. As a set-off to these two last inconve- 
niences, Doyeee proposed employing metals. His system of construction 
consisted of some very thin sheets of iron, preserved exteriorly from oxydation 
hy an impermeable covering, and enveloped in concrete, which sustains the 
whole weight. The sheet of iron, he saj's, only plays the part of an imper- 
vious and indestructible varnish. It offers, besides, the advantage of supply- 
ing holes which can he shut up hermetically. Finally, a silo of 500 hecto- 
litres, constructed according to this system at Paris, with a sheet of iron of a 
mean thickness of 3 millimetres, and made at a cost of 2?. the cwt. (1 fr. 
per kilo.), has only cost, including the asphalte covering, 2250 francs (907.), 
or 4 fr, 50 c. per hectolitre (Is. per bushel). Therefore it is seen that 
instead of being led into error by ruinous experiments on the faith of theories, 
either preconceived, or else deduced from facts wrongly interpreted, it is simply 
a question of appropriating for our climate the meaos consecrated by the 
experience of centuries in all warm countries. — Dktionnaire Frangais illustre 
et Encyclopedia Universelle. Par B. Dctpixey de Yobepieree. Tome 1®^ 
page 503. Paris. Michel Levy freres. 1867. 

I have given these details as to the origin of ensilage partly 
as a matter of history, and partly on account of their bearing 
on the whole question of ensilage ; but chiefly because it may 
possibly be found useful in some of our colonies to adopt the 
•ancient method of storing grain. It is due to my excellent 
friends MM. Laverriere and Lesage, the former librarian to the 

Societe Nationale d’ Agriculture de France,” and the latter to 
the French Ministry of War, to state that it is entirely owing to 
their kindness that I have been able to place this portion of 
the subject so clearly before the readers of the ‘ Journal.’ 

Leaving now the ensilage of cereals, I proceed to sketch the 
modern history of the application of the system to the preserva- 
tion of green crops for winter use. 

If British farmers have not until the last two or three years 
attempted to preserve their fodder-crops in silos, it is not 
because the system has not been previously brought under their 
notice. So far back as 1843, Professor J. F. W. Johnston 
described the German system clearly and in detail in the 
‘ Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society ’ (New 
Series, voL ix. p. 57), It seems to me useful to reproduce an 
extract from this paper, as most members of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society are unable to obtain access to that excellent 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject.* 


* Mr. H. B. Steveias (f Silos and Ensiiage,’ p. 20) makes the following oorious 
^ This process is folly described by Grieswald (1842) ; and a trans- 
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^ “ A metliod has lately been tried in Germany, which, by the aid of a little 
salt, seems in a great measure to attain this object.* Pits are dug in the 
earth' from 10 to 12 feet square, and as many deep ; these are lined with wood, 
and puddled below and at the sides with clay. They may obviously be made 
of any other suitable dimensions, and may be lined with brick. Into this pit 
the green crop of grass, clover, or vetches is put just as it is cut. Four or 
5 cwts. are introduced at a time, sprinkled with salt, at the rate of 1 lb, to each 
cwt., and if the weather, and consequently the crop, be dry, two or three 
quarts of water to each cwt. should be sprinkled over every successive layer. 
It is only when rain or a heavy dew has fallen before mowing that, in East 
Prussia, this watering is considered unnecessary. Much, however, must de- 
pend upon the succulency of the crop. Each layer of 4 or 6 cwts. is spread 
evenly over the bottom, is well trodden down by five or six men, and, 
especially, is rammed as close as possible at the sides with the aid of wooden 
rammers. Each layer is thus salted, watered if necessary, and trodden in 
succession till the pit is perfectly full. Much depends upon the perfect treading 
of the grass for the exclusion of the air, and, therefore, for a pit of 10 feet 
square, 4 cwts. are as much as ought to be put in for each layer. Between 
each layer may he strewed a few handfuls of straw, in order that, when 
emptying the pit afterwards for the daily consumption of the stock, the 
quantity taken out may he known without the necessity of a second 
weighing. When the pit is full, the topmost layer is well salted, the whole 
then covered with boards or a well-fitting lid, and upon these a foot and a 
half of earth, for the more perfect exclusion of the air. A pit 10 feet 
square, and as many deep, will hold about 5 tons of fresh grass, and each pit 
should, if possible, he filled in not less than two days. 

“ When covered up, the grass speedily heats and ferments, and after the 
lapse of about six days, when the fermentation has ceased, the whole has 
sunk to about one-balf of its original bulk. The lid must be examined 
during the fermentation at least once a day, and the earth, as it sinks, care- 
fully replaced wherever crevices appear; for, if the air be allowed to gain 
admission, a putrefactive fermentation will come on, which will impart a 
disagreeable odour to tbe fodder, though it will not prevent it from being 
readSy eaten by the stock. When the first fermentation has' ceased, the lid 
may be removed, the pit again filled with fresh grass, trodden in, salted, and 
covered as before. A pit 10 feet square, when perfectly full of this fermented 
grass, will contain nearly 10 tons — equal to 2 or 3 tons of dry hay. The 
grass, when thus fermented, has the a;pTpearance of having leen ioUed, has a 
sharp acid taste, and is greedily eaten by the cattle. The pits should be kept 
covered for at least six weeks, after which they may be opened successively 
as they are required, and may be kept open till their contents are consumed 
by the cattle without suffering any injury from the contact of the atmospheric 
air. Of the feeding qualities of this salt^ fodder, ’one experimenter says that, 
by giving only 20 lbs. a day of it, along with chopped straw, he kept his 
cows in condition during tbe whole winter. His green crop was vetches, and 
the twenty pounds of salted fodder were equal to or would have made less th^ 
four pounds of vetch hay. Another experimenter says that on a daily allow- 
ance of 28 ibs. of his salted fodder his cows gave a rich and well-tasted milt. 


lation of the passage is given in Stevens’s large work, * The Fanner’s Grfide,* 
which appeared in 1851.” The fact is that Professor Johnston obtained Sdue^ at 
least, of nis information from the ‘Transactions of the Baltic Society for the 
promotion of Agriculture,’ published at Greifswald in 1842. An extract from 
his article was published in Stephens’s 'Book of the Farm,* First Edition, 
vol. iii. p. 278, published In 1844, and in the edition of 1871, in vol. ii. p. 216. 

* To preserve the feeding properties of grass more completely than by the 
process of haymaking. ^ 
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, “ This method of salting and iDreserving green crops in their moist state 
appears to afford an answer to the first question which is naturally ashed 
when we are told of the difference in feeding-value between the same grass 
when first out and when dried into hay. It is probable that the fermentation 
which takes place in the pit may in some degree diminish the nutritive value 
of the grass, but the likelihood which exists that a very large proportion of 
this value will be retained renders the method of salting in this manner well 
worthy the attention of our more skilful agriculturists. It would gi*eatly 
benefit both theory and practice also were careful series of experiments to be 
made in different localities, with the view of determining the true relative 
value in feeding of stock of the grass of the same field when newly cut and 
when salted and preserved in the manner above described.” 

I should add that a much longer extract from Mr. John- 
ston’s paper appeared in the ‘ Farmer’s Gazette ’ (Dublin) for 
January 26th5 1884. Professor Wrightson also gave a brief 
notice of the manner in which sour grass has for generations 
been preserved in Hungary, in his ‘ Report on the Agriculture 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire,’ published in this ‘ Journal ’ in 
1874 (p. 351) ; but it attracted very little attention at the time. 

However, in course of conversation last January with the 
Chairman of the Journal Committee (Earl Cathcart), at his 
place near Thirsk, his Lordship informed me that he possessed 
a ‘‘silo” several years old, and would have it fourfd “and 
opened, and send me what information he could about it, 
including an extract from the farm-bailiffs diary. The latter I 
^^evm'hatimetliteratim:— 

Extract from Farm Diary, 

“ 5 July, 1875. All hands at Carr Field Hay — ^Put it into 

^Cile,\ 

12 „ Cart leading Grass from Coach Road to make 

^picheleP Hay. 

13 j, „ Finished leading Grass to make it into 

‘pickeled’ Hay.” 

The agent of the estate (Mr. Mills) states that he recollects 
the silo being prepared, and heard the conversation on the 
subject ; and Lord Cathcart adds, “ The silage * was good, and 
will compare with that I have recently seen, except that it was 
more moist. I handled the stufiT during the winter of 1875 
or ’76. The silo was dug out of lightish land, and the men 
say drained \ anyway, there was a ditch near.” The following 
further conamunications give the result of his reopening the silo 
in January this year: — “Some silage of 1875 found, sample 
kept, just left a pony eating some of it; black, gone, and wet. 

f observed that I have made my correspondents use my terms 

this Eeport. 
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Will soon, I ttink, be bad, nasty. The fibre and character of 
the grass all therCy stalk and ally but black with a slimy ad- 
mixture, as though pond-mud. The grave, or silo, is wet — too 
wet. The original sin of the silo.'’ Next day (January 29) 
his Lordship wrote : — After writing to you yesterday I went 
to look, and the pony had eaten up the 1875 silage, — a chan^ 
licked manger. I had mixed in the bucket of silage a handful 
or two of corn and bran.” 

The use of silos for the preservation of green fodder, other 
than ‘‘ sour grass,” appears to have been commenced in 1861 by 
Herr Reihlen, of Stuttgart, who first published an account of 
his procedure in a letter dated April 1862, and communicated 
to the Wiirttemberg ‘ Wochenblatt.’ This was followed by 
another letter from the same gentleman, dated September 23rd, 
1865, and published in the same newspaper, in which the 
procedure employed from the commencement, as well as 
the results obtained, are further described. Translations of 
these letters and of some other documents were communicated 
by M, Vilmorin-Andrieux to the ‘Journal d’ Agriculture 
Pratique,^ edited by my friend M. Lecouteux, an honorary 
member of this Society, and were published therein in the 
numbers which appeared on June 23rd, July 7th, and July 14th, 
1870. This was the real commencement of the practice of 
ensilage for the preservation of green fodder for winter use in 
France ; and therefore it will be desirable to give a short notice 
of what M. Reihlen actually did so long as twenty years ago, 
especially as English and American writers have generally 
ignored the name and the services of this original adapter of 
the old process for the preservation of grass and grain.* 

it is always interesting to learn the motives or necessities 
which have led up to inventions, and fortunately in this case 
the information is quite definite, both as to the original con« 
ception by M. Reihlen and the subsequent adoption by French 
farmers. It is well known that in Germany most large farmers 
grow extensive areas of sugar-beet, and that the leaves of the 
plants are used as green fodder in the autumn. The oxen, 
which will be fattened on beetroot-pulp during the winter are 


♦ Most Englisli writers on ensilage during the last two years have followed 
sesvenel American authors in saying that M. Gofife^rt made his first experi- 
ment m ensilage with Indian com, in 1852. This is a mistake. What M. 
Goiart fays is that in 1852 he began to study practically the important problem 
of the preservation of forage (“ C’est h Burtin q[ue, des 1852, j^ai commence h 
4tudier pratiquement Timportant probl^e de la conservation des fourrages*’). 
He also states (p, 185, 4th Edition), that Until 1873 he had scarcely believed in 
the possibility of preserving green maize, but in that year he was very successful, 
chiejSy by accident, and he gives (p, 186) the following statement of what he 
heard his foreman say to the workpeople:— ”M. Goffart nous fait faire Ik une 
sotte besogne ; il feiait bien mieux de jeter, tout de suite, son mais sur le fumier, 
il faudra toujours qu'il finisse par Ik/’ 
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employed in the autumn as draught animals, and then require 
concentrated and very nourishing food. The beetroot-leaves 
must therefore be used wastefully in autumn, or altogether 
wasted without use, unless they can be preserved for mixture 
with other food in the winter, when the cattle are in the stalls. 
This is the explanation which M. Reihlen gave in 1862 for his 
first attempt at preserving green food in silos,* and he stated 
that he preserved in a dozen silos, each from 5 to 6 feet deep, 
the leaves and collars of beetroots off about 400 acres. Al- 
though the experiment was a new one, it succeeded perfectly, 
and led Herr Reihlen to develop the system. He had travelled 
in America, and had attempted the cultivation of maize ; but in 
the climate of Wiirttemberg he found that the grain did not 
always ripen, and that the stalks were difficult to be utilised. 
Therefore he tried the preservation in silos of the maize, both 
green and ripe, with and without the cobs, and both alone and 
mixed with beetroot-pulp. His success was so great, that when 
M. Vilmorin-Andrieux wrote in 1870, Herr Reihlen was in 
the habit of filling each year silos having a total length of 
three-fifths of a mile, a depth of 10 feet, and a width at the top 
of about 15 feet, slightly tapering downwards. 

The original article in the French * Journal d’ Agriculture 
Pratique ^ of June 23rd, 1870, in which M. Vilmorin-Andrieux 
called the attention of French farmers to the process of ensilage 
as practised by Herr Reihlen, is headed La secheresse et ks 
fomrragesT In fact, it was the abnormally dry season of that 
year which forced the system upon the attention of French 
agriculturists. This is not a little curious when we remember 
that the moving force with us has been a succession of wet 
seasons, which have rendered haymaking almost impossible in 
some localities. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that in 1867, Count 
Roederer, a well-known agriculturist and breeder of thorough- 
bred horses, living at Bois-Roussel, in the Department of the 
Orne, began to preserve green maize in silos for winter use by 
chopping it and mixing it with cut straw and oat-cavings. 
This method of procedure he described briefly in a letter dated 
June 18th, 1870, and addressed to the editor of the ‘Journal 
d^Agriculture Progressive,^ who published it the following week. 
It is also stated on the authority of M. Bella, in his report to the 
“ Societe Nationale d’Agriculture de France,” presented in April 
1875, and republished in M. Goffart’s own book (4th edition,, 
p. 122), that M, Moreul, of La Grignonniere, had, since 1870, 
used the system of ensilage for the preservation of unchopped, 
l>ht ^Ited, maize with great success. 


* Vide ‘Journal d’Agriculture pratique,’ July 7, 1870, p. 10, 
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Although all these agriculturists were in advance of M. Gof- 
fart as regards the practice of ensilage, it must always he 
acknowledged that the chief merit of M. GofTart is that he was 
the first to describe practically, as he did in the first edition of 
his well-known book,^ which was published in 1877, the 
complete details of the process of ensilage, especially with 
reference to green maize. It is by no means his fault if he has 
been mistranslated by his American admirers. The records of 
diplomacy show that the politicians of the United States hare 
been especially liable to mistakes in the translation of foreign 
languages, and it is not surprising that American agriculturists 
still retain the same foible. They have made hitYi claim a 
priority which he has not claimed for himself. The real fact is 
summed up by the reporter of the Section of “ Grande Culture 
of the Soci4t4 Nationah d! Agriculture de France^^ when, in the 
name of that Section, on June 19th, 1883, he recommended 
that M. Gofiart should be awarded the highest distinction which 
the Society could give, namely, an Object of Art, as an acte 
de bonne justice en rdcompensant un agriculteur qui a tant con-’ 
trihue ct ripandre la meilleure mSthode ^ensilage^^ and again, 
*^pour les services importanis quVl a rendus a Vagricultwre en 
mlgarisant les meilleurs procides d!^ ensilage et de conservation du 
m<m fourrager \ 

Pbactice. 

In order to obtain authentic statements of the experiences of 
those who had already attempted the system of ensilage for 
British fodder crops, I issued the following list of questions to 
a large number of English and a few foreign agriculturists 

List op Questions, 

1, Wbat are the dimensions of your silo ? 

2. Is it above or below the level of the soil ? 

3. How is it constructed, especially as to materials ? And have you made 
any experiments with silos not covered by a durable or permanent roof? 

4, What was its first cost, and how long do you expect it to last? 

6. When did you fill your silo ? 

6. If not yet filled, when do you propose to fill it 2 

7. What crop or crops do you preserve by tbe process of ensilage ? 

8. In what state do you use them, viz., unripe, ripe, or over-ripe? 

9. Are the crops pitted in a whole or choppy state ? 

10. If in a chopped state, what is the average length of the cuttings ? 

11. Do you mix with the main substance, or crop, any other material ; for 
instance, straw, or salt, and if so, why? 

12. Is the silo filled at one operation as quickly as possible, or are intervals 


* * Manuel de la Oultmre et de TEnsilage des Mais et antres fourrages veitsJ^ 
Par Auguste Goffart. 
t * Goffart,* 4th Edition, p. 260. 
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left to allow tlie first portions of material to settle before tlie process is 
renewed ? 

13. Please give details witli reasons for your mode of procedure? 

14 In what manner do you compress the material placed in the silo ? 

15. If any mechanical contrivance is used, what amount of pressure is 
applied, how long is it continued, and why is this mode preferred? 

16. What was the weight of the crops put into the silo, and please record 
the weight of the preserved material when taken out fit for use ? 

17. What is the expense in labour of filling the silo, and the expense in, 
labour and materials of compresang, covering, &c., the contents ? 

IS. What is the cost of emptying the silo ? How is this operation per- 
formed ? For instance, do you take the material off in layers from the top, 
or do you cut it down vertically like hay in a stack ? 

19. What definite results have you obtained by this method of pitting 
fodder crops ? 

20. Have you found any result specially attributable to succulence of the 
crops, or to external moisture upon them before being pitted ? 

21. Can the fodder preserved by you in silos be consumed without 
deterioration if taken out by degrees during a period extending over several 
months, or must it he rapidly consumed after the contents of the silo have 
been once cut ? 

22. What, in your opinion, is the reason why pitted fodder sometimes keeps 
free from mould and wholesome for several months after the silo has been 
opened j and at other times does not keep sound even for a few days ? 

23. Please add a general statement of your experience, especially with 
regard to the use of pitted fodder as food for stock, whether alone or in con- 
junction with other feeding materials. 

H. M. JENKINS, Bemtary. 

N.B. — If you have a fair sample of whai was put into your silo I should 
le glad to receive a portion of it for Examimtlon^ and possibly for Analysis, 

In the following pages I give details furnished me bj more 
than forty correspondents, of whom six are foreign * and the 
remainder British. A perusal of these records of practice will 
show how widely divergent are the methods pursued, and my 
notes will show how different in many cases are the results 
obtained. To facilitate reference I have adopted the following 
classification of the replies ; — 

I, Silo without roof. 

II. Roofed Silos with Portable weights. 

A. Silage Unchopped. 

B. Silage partly Chopped. 

C. Silage entirely Chopped. 

III. Silos with Mechanical means of Compression. 

IV. Foreign Silos. 

A. France. 

B. The Netherlands. 

Under each of these headings I have given the answers to the 


* I have avoided giving any details of American practice in consequence of 
differences in climate rendering them an uncertain guide to English farmers. 
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questions in the alphabetical order of the names of my corre- 
spondents, except in the two or three cases where the replies 
were received too late to be inserted in their proper places. 
Some readers may think that I have rather overwhelmed them 
with records of practice, but in a subject so new I felt that this 
was an error on the right side, and would at any rate screen 
me from any charge of bias or partiality. I have added descrip- 
tions and illustrations of two machines for cutting and elevating 
materials to be preserved in silos, one being English and the 
other French. 

I wish to thank all my correspondents for the trouble they 
have taken for the purpose of this Report, and also the many 
owners of silos who have received me, and sometimes large 
parties of agriculturists, on visits of inspection. On these 
occasions the' most searching questions were readily answered, 
and the most ravenous appetites generously appeased ! 

I. — Sno WITHOUT Roof. 

Mr. G. Eojpkins, The Hayes^ Cardiff. — ^My silo is 30 feet long, 15 feet 
wide, and 9 feet deep. It is two-thirds below the level of the soil, and one- 
third above it. The walls above ground are of 9-iiich brickwork ; and the 
sides and bottom below the level of the laud have a 2^-inch brick casing 
cemented with waterproof Cardiff lime. The bulk of the material put in was 
chaffed grass, but after it had sunk below the level of the top, 4 loads of 
long grass were added, and in a few days afterwards 1 load of green comfrey 
and 5 cwts. of hrau on the top. The whole was then battened down with 
hoards cut to fit the inside of the silo. Excavated earth from the locality of 
the silo was then thrown on the boards, and this was the only covering. 
All this was done in July, 1883, I consider that the silo will last a lifetime. 
Its cost was 15Z. 

The grass had been cut for hay in the usual way, hut as heavy rain came 
on/ 1 decided to try ensilage. Three-fourths of it was chopped into half-inch 
lengths by a S^horse-power engine in two days, and was mixed with half a ton 
of Sdt,* as I thought it would prevent combustion and fermentation. In the 
course of a week the mass shrunk to the extent of one-third, and the long 
grass and then the bran were added. The total weight of the material I 
estimate at 50 tons, the produce of 10 acres, and, weather permitting, would 

have made 12 tons of hay, valued at about 40Z. It was compressed as the 

silo was filled by a horse walking round upon it. The cost of Mling was as 
follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Steam-engine 2 days, with attendant ... 2 10 0 

2 men and 2 women for 2 days feeding, clearing away, and spreading 10 0 

5 cwts. bran spread over all , •* 1 10 0 

Labour, placing boards on the bran .. ..... .. .. .. .. 0 5 0 

Labour for covering with earth .. .. .. .. *. 0 7 0 


£5 12 0 


Mr. Hopkins now considers this qnantity of salt too great, and suggests that 
one-fifth, viz, 2 cwt., would be sufficient. 
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In fine weather it would have cost 6Z. to make the hay, but 12Z. under 
unfavourable circumstances. 

The cost of mowing is 5s. M. per acre, and the cost of carting the grass and 
pitching it into the silo is estimated at 5s. per ton. Pitting and treading 
cost 15s. per day. 

This silo, unique in my experience, besides being uncovered, 
and two-thirds below the level of the soil, is situated near a 
brook, the swollen waters from which penetrated through the 
thin brick and cement wall, while the autumn rains completely 
soaked the covering of earth and the silage immediately beneath 
it. Therefore only a comparatively thin layer between the top 
and the bottom was in a fair state of preservation when I saw it 
opened last November, the remainder being fit only for manure. 

11. — Roofed Silos with Portable Weights. 

A, SiLAOE Unchopped. 

1. Mr, A, Copley (per Mr. T. JSasdale)^ East Oowton^ Northallerton . — The 
original silo was 12 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, but it is now 2 feet 
deeper. A second silo, built this year, is 15 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 10 feet 
deep. Both are 8 feet below and 2 feet above the level of the ground. The 
first silo was built of bricks and mortar, faced with 1 inch of cement lining, 
and was covered for one year with a low movable span roof. The second one 
was built of concrete, faced with i-inch of cement lining. The cost was the 
same as that of any oblong pit or water-tank of the same dimensions, $nd 
the silos will last for many years. Pilling is done at various rimes, when 
the crops are ready and other things convenient, but we endeavour to catch 
the material at that stage of growth when it contains most nutriment. 
Meadow-grass, aftermath, comfrey, oats, tares, and clover have been pitted, 
all in a whole state. The filling will completed in September. A small 
sprinkling of salt has been added — but not more than 1 lb. to 2^ cwts. of 
grass, &c. — ^with the idea of destroying noxious life-germs, such as liver- 
fiuke, &c. The material is covered with transverse hoards, 2 inches thick, 
and weighted with iron blocks of 1 cwt each, so as to give a pressure of 
li cwt. per square foot. As to the weight of the preserved material, it may 
be stated that in December, 1882, one cubic foot was taken out of the 
original silo and found to weigh 43i lbs., after a pressiire of only 100 lbs. per 
square foot. The cost of filling the silo is the ordinary cost of cutting and 
carting home green fodder of any kind, plus that of casting it into the pit 
and spreading and treading it well. The expense of compression depends 
entirely on the material used, and whether with an idea of permanency or 
otherwise; The contents of the original silo were cut down vertically, like 
a haystack, and the cost of emptying it was the same as that of cutting down 
a haystack for the Use of cattle. The effect of using the pitted fodder has 
been that the milch cows improved in condition, and the yield of milk, cream, 
and butter increased in quantity and improved in quality. Each cow received! 
in previous years daily 2 Ihs. of oats, 10 lbs. of hay, and 45 lbs. of pitted 
fodder, but this year the use of hay has been discontinued. The fodder can 
be consumed without deterioration, if taken out by degrees, during a period 
extending over several months. 

.Copley is a pioneer in the question of ensilage, and 
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therefore it iiS desirable to give a little explanation of his 
experiments, although they have been conducted on only a 
small scale. Mr. Copley farms about 15 or 20 acres of his own 
land with his own hands as an amusement. He keeps four 
cows, and I should not be surprised to learn at any moment that 
he had become his own dairyman. In 1882 he built the first 
silo, and he w^as so far satisfied with the result, that in 1883 he 
built a second, as he has described above. The two are placed 
in what may be called a small barn, and they receive contribu- 
tions from the highways and byways, hedges and ditches, 
churchyards and meadows. Notwithstanding that in 1882 the 
fragrancy of the fodder was almost too powerful for delicate 
organisations, Mr. Copley’s example w^as followed by Mr. 
Stobart, Mr. Ford, and others in the district : but of course 
with certain variations. All the motley mass collected by 
Mr. Copley is put in long — thistles and nettles, prickly comfrey, 
the haulm of Jerusalem artichokes, as well as the ordinary 
agricultural crops mentioned by Mr. Copley himself. The 
weights are raised and lowered by means of a chain and pulley, 
which arrangement is also used to hoist out the silage. As to 
the result, I must confess that the fodder was more than 
sufiGiciently fragrant at the time of my first visit, on August 21, 

1883, and its odour was still more pronounced on January 21, 

1884. Nevertheless, Mr. Copley was perfectly satisfied, as his ' 
cows ate readily as much as 84 lbs. of it per diem, and gave an 
abundant flow of milk, the butter from which was stated to be 
of excellent quality. 

2. Barlingtm Sewage Fam, per Mr, J. Burnside , — Our silo is 17 feet by 

17 to, and is above the level of the ground. It is an old brick building, 
and was formerly used as a cow-bam. The walls are cemented round to their 
fuH height, and there is likewise a good cemented floor, with good walls 

18 inches thick. The cost of preparing the silo would be SOZ., the weights 
and planks about 45?. additional. 

The silo was filled the firat week in August with meadow-grass, mown 
when ripe, and put in whole, with a little salt at intervals. 

This is our first year of trial. 1 shall be glad to give you more particulars 
after proving the feeding-quality of the silage. 

The material is compressed with metal weights. It consisted of 7 acres of 
meadow-grass in a very dry state, weighing 31 tons, and put in the day it was 
cut. The cost of cutting, raking up, carting, strewing it well about in the 
silo, men’s beer, getting the weights on and off, then on again, with the 
planks, cost me 6?. 

The pitted fodder is cut down in the same manner as hay. I cannot see 
why it will not keep several months, if you only take the weights off as you 
use the fodder. — Jan. 25?^, 1884. 

I visited this silo on January 22, when it was specially 
opened for my inspection. It may be necessary to state that, 
although the silo was on a sewage farm, the grass which had 
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been ensilaged bad not been sewaged. Mr. Burnside, indeed, 
told me that its quality was remarkably good, and certainly the 
result was excellent. Altbougb the weights put^ on gave a 
pressure of cwt. to the square foot, no liquid had been 
pressed out ; but it must be remembered that the grass was in a 
very dry state when it was put into the silo. There was a 
certain amount of mouldy silage at the sides^ and especially 
near the doorway. 

3. Bev. C. B- Ford, Bkhopton, F&t'ry Hill, Durham, — ^My silo is 15 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 9 feet deep, viz. 5 feet below ground and 4 feet above. 
The floor is composed of the best concrete, 12 inches in thickness. The walls 
below ground resting on the floor, being 15 inches thick of concrete, above 
ground they are of brick. The whole is thoroughly well lined and finished 
off with cement, the floor having no less than 4 inches of the best quality. 
In spite of these precautions, the water, by capillary attraction, pierced 
concrete and cement, and several inches thereof stood on the floor. I sunk 
a well, 6 feet deeper than the silo, broke up the floor with infinite labour, and 
drained it thoroughly into the well, recementing the floor over the drains. 
This has kept the outside water from coming in, hut, strange to say, the 
ensilage liquor finds its way into the drains, and renders the well water unfit 
for use. 

My soil is tenacious clay. On July 5 I filled the silo up to the top, 9 feet. 
It took 14 single horse-loads, estimated at 10 cwts. each, or 7 tons; next 
morning the mass, under a pressure of 6 tons, had sunk 8 feet ; by July 9 it 
had sunk 4 feet. July 12. — Filled up silo again with 8 loads of grass 
estimated to weigh 4 tons. Put on 10 tons dead-weight of iron waste. 

The actual cost of labour in cutting and putting 11 acres of grass into silo, 
including taking off 6 tons of wei^t and putting on 10 tons, was lb. I pay 
my men 3s. per diem each ; the use of horses is not charged for. 

July 23. — Filled silo agsun. The mass had sunk 4 feet. Put in 3 tons of 
grass, covered up with 10 tons weight. This grass was off a much, poorer 
field, and so the crop was poor, though of ^ir quality. It came off acres, 
and the cost of cutting, loading, and putting into silo, and putting weights off’ 
and on, was 10s. 10c?., or 7s. per acre. 

August 20.— I had now only 2 feet 4 to fill up, and it w^as probably not 
worth the expense, commercially, hut I wished to have it as full as possible. 
Mr. Jenkins came from London to witness this operation. I put in 3 tons of 
clover, second crop, and covered up with 12 tons of dead weight. 

August 30.— I opened the silo again and had only 15 inches to fill up. I 
filled up with nearly 3 tons of second-crop clover, and had it well trodden by 
six pairs of human legs ; covered up with 12 tons. 

Fovemher 13. — ^I opened the silo and found that it had sunk nearly 2 feet 
from the top. Mr. Jenkins will report on it, so it will^he unnecessary for 
me to say more than that the silage was excellent, no waste; hut he 
thought, and I agreed with him, that the pressure might have been much less 
for the clover. 

I did not cut the old-land grass into chaff, nor the clover. I used no bran 
and no salt. The young stock are doing remarkably well on this food and hay* 

I tried the following experiment with three cows, which calved respectively. 
May 8, June 3, and September 10, two of them being heifers with one calf, 
the other having had two calves. 

November 13, before the silo was opened, I had the milk of these three 
' analysed. It was pronounced to he “ fair average country milk.” They 
:#4rel the^ going into the pasture, and getting hay and pollard. 
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Novemher 20. — ^They had all taken to the new food, and the measurement 
of the milk, to my astonishment, showed a decrease in the quantity. The 
butter was excellent in flavour and taste, with a marked improTement in 
both. They were eating good hay and pollard. The analysis showed a 
decided Improvement in fatty matter. 

From December 10 to 17 they were fed on silage and cotton-cake only ; 
no waste was allowed. The quantity of milk was maintained, but not 
increased. The analysis again showed an imprcvement in fatty matter, and 
the quality was also improved. 

From December 17 to 31 they were fed on hay, mangolds, and cake, and 
no silage. The quantity of milk -was still maintained, but the analysis 
showed an increase of one-fourth in the fat. 

The result of this experiment, to my mind, has been that the virtue of 
silage has been demonstrated, not, as I expected, by the increase of quantity, 
but by maintaining the quantity during that period of the year ■when one 
would expect it to diminish, by improving the quality to a considerable extent, 
and by keeping the animals fed upon it, old and young, in good blooming 
health and condition. The economy of this food is apparent. 

N.B.— My weights, which cost me nothing, are removed hy hand every 
time. I have filled my silo five times, at a cost of putting on and off of Is. 4(f. 
each way ; the cost therefore of removing weights and putting them on is 
13s. 4d, for the season. Gan any one show a less costly mode of weighting ? 
Certainly not a more effectual. 

When I first visited this silo, on August 20, 1883, 1 saw the 
boards removed from the top of the material which had been 
previously pitted. The uppermost layer of mouldy grass was 
first taken off, and then a square mass about a foot in depth 
was taken out. It had an acid and somewhat vinous smell, but 
at least six inches in depth of the upper part was sandwiched 
with layers of mould, which Mr. Ford was at a loss to account 
for. It seemed to me that the weights, as in some other silos 
in the district, had been piled on too liberally (200 lbs, per 
square foot), and caused the juice to be expressed out of the silo, 
and thus contaminated the well, as described above by Mr. Ford. 
Notwithstanding this drainage, a sample of silage received on 
December 5, 1883, was found to contain 73’7 per cent, of 
moisture, and it went rapidly mouldy. 

At the time of my first visit the silo was. being filled up for 
the fourth time with second-cut clover. The treading of it 
seemed here, as elsewhere, a tedious process, but as many of 
the “ treaders ” were volunteers, it was perhaps not quite effectual, 
and the cost cannot be given. 

The construction of the roof, the eaves of which came close 
down to a wooden cap on the top of the brickwork of the silo, 
was worth noting. The roof is ridged, each slope being formed 
of tarred and felted doors, which are hinged, and shut down 
upon movable rafters fitting into slots in the ridge, and in the 
wooden cap to the brickwork. Although Mr, Ford puts the 
total cost at 40/., it may be said on the one hand that this does 
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not cover all the adjuncts, and on the other that the cost was 
greatly increased by the drainage difficulties. In fact, as the 
bricks and some other materials were presented to Mr. Ford for 
the purpose of this experiment, it is not possible to enter into 
minute calculations of cost. Then, as regards the cost of filling, 
Mr. Ford is so enthusiastic that he himself sits on the mowing- 
machine, and does not charge anything in his accounts for his 
own time. With the low roof of this silo, the crane is a very 
valuable means of economizing labour in putting the weights 
on and taking them off, as well as in lifting the silage out of the 
silo. 

On January 23rd, 1884, I again visited this silo, to see the 
result of Mr. Ford’s experiment. Notwithstanding the per- 
sistent infiltration of drainage from the silo into the well, the 
silage was very good in parts. The grass was the best ; but the 
clover, which had been probably put in when more succulent 
and wet, had been squeezed into a kind of paste. Mr. Ford 
quite admitted the fact, and also the lesson to be derived from 
it, namely, that the pressure should be altered according to the 
nature of the crop to be preserved and its condition when 
pitted. 

It should be added that Mr. Ford farms a glebe of about 
60 acres, and that this is his first year’s experience. 

4. Mr, Arthur E. Grant, Abboiswood, JRomsey, Ea7its.—1 have five pits of 
the following dimensions : No. 1, 6 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 6 feet deep ; 
Nos. 2 and 3, each 11 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 10 feet deep ; No. 4, 15 feet 
long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feet deep ; and No. 5, 15 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 
10 feet deep. They are all below the level of the soil. No. 4 pit is built of 
9-inch brickwork, run over very thinly with cement ; the others are made of 
4^-inch brickwork, and between two pits I have a 9-iDch partition-wall. 
The roofs are of corrugated iron, with the exception of one silo, which is 
roofed with Willesden paper. Incidentally I would mention that I prefer 
iron to this paper, as it requires far less wood, although what is used must 
be slightly stouter ; there is also far less carpenters’ work to be done. On the 
other hand, over cattle, &c., iron always condenses the moisture of a sh^, 
and a drip follows ; this, I think, is not the case with paper. The first cost of 
these silos is unknown, as the gravel, Sco,, dug out was used for concrete 
building, roads, <&c., and many of the bricks used were old. 

The first filling took place in May and the second in July, with vetches 
and oats, meadow-grass, Trifdlivm mcarnatum, and ** seeds," consisting of 
Italian rye-grass and hop-clover. All the crops were put in uncut and not 
quite ripe — the vetches when just coming into flower. No substance was 
mixed with them, but 1 once tried bran without any visible effect. Each 
silo is filled to, say, 4 feet above the top of the walls, as quickly as possible ; 
the crop is then weighted and allowed to sink one or two nights, then refilled 
to the 4 feet again and closed for two months, when the second or later crops 
are cut. The silo is then opened and filled twice to 4 feet above the surface 
again, and then closed until opened for use in winter. The 4 feet is named 
my weights, being concrete blocks, build up easily to a height of 4 
, ihus giving an additional depth. When the silo is quite full, these 
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blocks can be rolled on to tbe boards; as the stuff sinks, row after row is- 
placed on the boards. The concrete blocks are 9 inches by 9 inches by 
12 inches, or 9 inches by 9 inches by 18 inches ; and in addition I use as 
weighting materials biicks, loose earth, logs of wood, &c. I use at least 
1 cwt. per superficial foot, and often 2 to cwts., and in the comers 
3 to 4 cwts., and I leave the weights on until I require the forage. 

In 1881 1 put about 6 tons of fodder into a silo ; in 1882 I put in 60 tons, 
and in 1883 no less than 200 tons. I think the same weight comes out as 
you put in, for where is the weight to go ? There is no evaporation to speak 
of, and no loss by drainage. One cubic foot of pitted fodder weighs about 
50 lbs. The cost of cutting the crops by machine, carrying, pitting, com- 
pressing, covering, &Ci, is about 7s. 6d per acre. The following is a state- 
ment of the cost of saving a second cut of “ seeds ” off 10 § acres — ^the crop* 
being a light one, which would have made, say, half a ton of hay per acre: — 

£ s. d. 

Time of 12 men at 4s. 6c2., to include extra hours, beer, &c. 2 14 0 
„ 7 horses at 2s. (cost price to the farmer) .. .. 0 14 0 

Extra work, piling on weights, next day, say 0 6 0 


Total £3 14 0 

The crop was cut, carried, and pitted between 8 a.m, and 8 p.m. The cost of 
emptying the silo is merely that of cutting out of a hayrick, minm the 
expense of tying the bands of the trusses. I cut down vertically (in from 
1 foot to 1 foot 6 inch slices) like hay in a stack. 

With regard to the results obtained, 1 may state that I once was feeding 
3 Jersey cows as follows : — % lbs. oilcake and 1 gall, crushed oats as extra 
food, with hay Gjd libitum. On half-gall, crushed oats and about half-cwt. 
“ silage ^ made from seeds, the butter increased as from 100 to 125. I once 
cut and carried 5 acres of meadow-grass purposely in ^pouring rain. When I 
cut it out I stated in the Fidd that it came out as good as that carried dry. 
I afterwards modified that opinion. It was blacker in colour than that carried 
dry, and the cattle ate up every bit of it ; but the cows in full milk preferred 
other food, and I gave it chiefly to dry stock and pigs. I once purposely left 
a vertical slice in a silo open (whilst consuming a field of cabbage) for about 
three weeks or a month. At the end of that time white mould appeared on the 
face the slice, and it ^netrated about two or three inches horizontally into* 
the stuff. My silos having partition walls, the contents of one division last 
my cows only a few weeks, and this I prefer to a very long silo, for economio- 
reasons in the filling — ^it being much easier to fill two pits 15 feet long each 
than one pit 30 feet long. My ensilaged fodder always keeps good seyeral 
days, and if allowed to dry in small quantities it becomes very like good hay.. 

With three years’ experience I fully approve of the use of pitted fodder as 
food for stock, and shall largely increase my silos every year, to the utmost 
capacity of my land to grow green crops, such as vetches and oats, both 
winter and spring (especially winter vetches), and similar bulky green crops. 
I am thinking of buckwheat — to be pitted green—as a quick-growing 
summer crop smted to poor gravels. In my opinion, “silage’’ requires 
an addition of some food, such as crushed oats (le. nitrogenous food). I 
farther think that summer dairymen might, as in the Sologne, in France, 
guard against dry snmmers, if we ever get any more, by pitting a large 
acreage of rye, winter vetches, Trifolium say in May. 

Their land would then give a turnip crop, and the “silage,” if not wanted 
for summer use, would he ready for the following winter. “Ensilage” is 
good — ^very good indeed— as a system, but it is not an easy and universal mode 
of worldly salvation to the farmer ; and it demands common sense, care, and 
attention, but it saves in money, time, and anxiety . — February 1883. 

VOL. XX.— S. S. L 
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6. Mt\ TF. J. Harris, EalwiU Manor, Eigliampton, Devo^i,-^The dimeDsions 
•of my silo are 35 feet in length, 18 in width, and lOi in depth. It is 2 feet 
Mow the ground at one end, and 6 feet at. the other. It consists of a strong 
stone wall cemented at the sides and bottom, and covered with a slate roof. 
The first cost was £110, and practically it will last for ever. The first filling 
was done between the 9th and the 16th of July, and the second at the end of 
September, the materials used being in the, first instance meadow-grass and 
clover and rye-grass, and afterwards second-cut clover. The crops are cut 
when approaching ripeness, and are put into the silo without being chaffed. 

I mixed a little salt with a portion, but I think it is no better than the rest 
which had no salt mixed with it. The contents of the silo were pressed dowm 
as much as could be conveniently done every time that a day’s filling took 
j^lace, so as to get rid of all atmospheric air as quickly as possible. The 
pitted fodder is covered with chaff, then with 3-inch boards afterwards 
a layer of sand 15 inches deep, as well as some iron rails, and now I am 
storing turnips on the top. At present I have no mechanical appliance for 
weighting, but I hope to invent one. The weight of the crops put into the 
silo was about 80 tons, and I think the same quantity was there when 
I opened it on November 12th. The quality of the pitted fodder is excel- 
lent ; the cows prefer it to any other food, and horses leave oats for it. 

I should judge that it costs about the same between cutting and storing as 
a haystack costs ; that is to say, if the field is not far from^ the silo. My 
80 tons were carried in 87 waggon-loads. The pitted material now weighs 
40 lbs. per cubic foot, and I value 5 tons of it as equal to 2 tons of good hay. 
The 80 tons came off 9 acres, which would have produced about 20 tons of 
hay . — December 10th, 1883. 

6. Jfr. G. B, Kenyon, Brynlhoydwyn, MachynlleiK — The dimensions of my 
silo are as follows ; length, 11 ft. 9 in. ; width, 10 ft.; and depth, 11 ft. It 
is below the level of the soil. It was constructed in the following manner : 
A large and deep pit was first excavated near the edge of a bank, which dipped 
abruptly down to a stream below; facing walls were then built of common 
bricks set in cement, and were made perfectly rectangular and perpendicular, 
to permit the lid to move freely downwards as the contents subsided. To 
guard against the influx of water, a drain was carried from the foundation of 
the silo to the stream, and the floor itself was constructed of flags laid on 
mortar, and joined together with cement. At each of the four corners the 
brickwork was continued upwards in the form of pillars to support a light 
roof. This was made sufficiently high to form a sort of Dutch barn for the 
storage of hay, &c., as well as a cover to the silo. The first cost of this silo 
in labour and materials was about 35?. 10s., and I expect it to last as long as 
: any Other building on the farm. 

Dast year (1882), by way of experiment, I had a trench excavated, about 
9 ft. long by 4 ft. wide and 5 ft. deep, in a dry gravelly soil. This was filled 
with uncut grass, well trodden down, and filled np to the height of about 4 h. 
above the surface of the ground. It was covered by the soil taken from the 
pit being piled, roof-sbape, upon it; but in consequence of the great subsidence 
of the grass the whole sank below the surface of the ground. The result was 
that the rain-water got in, and the grass was spoiled. 

' The silo proper was first filled between September 24th and October 4th, 
1881 ; and in 1882 it was also filled twice-^-the first week in September, 
and the first week in October. This year (1883) it wais filled in July and 
September. Grass is almost the only crop I preserve by ensilage, and it has 
generally happened that the crop has beeU over-ripe at the time we have 
found it convenient to pit it, but I should prefer to do so when the majority 
/ ^^tMgtasses in fiower. The first two years I- passed all the grass through 
a olM-euUa: driven by water-power, before throwing it into the pit, the 
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■average length of the cuttings being about one inch. The first year I mixed 
^ little salt with the cut grass, as it was thrown into the silo. The second 
year I only did so with about half the contents of the pit, and this year 1 
have not used any admixture whatever, as the salt seemed to make no differ- 
ence either as regards the preservation of the material or its feeding properties. 
I have generally filled my silo at the rale of from four to eight loads a day. 
When I am unable to cram any more stuff into it I put on the lids and 
weights, and leave it to settle fora month or two, after which it is again filled 
to the top, and then finally covered and weighted down, until the contents are 
required for the use of the stock. 

My present silo being only large enough to contain a small proportion of 
the crop of meadow-grass, the new process is with me, of course, merely sub- 
sidiary to the older and, as yet at least, more important one of hay-making. 
It is therefore ray plan to economise time and labour by setting the men to 
pit grass whenever the weather is such as to prevent or put a stop to the other 
mode of harvesting. A two-horse mower soon cuts down a sufficient quantity 
of the grass which has been reserved in the vicinity of the silo; it is then 
thrown together with forks, or collected into rows with a horse-rake, and at 
once oart^ away to the pit. Here it is spread evenly about, and well trodden 
down by a couple of men, or more generally by a strong woman and three or 
four boys, an extra trampling being given by the whole force of men before 
leaving off or resuming work, morning, noon, and evening. It is quite un- 
necessary to put on the lid, &c., until the pit is full, unless the process of 
filling has to be discontinned, for any cause, for more than twenty-four hours. 
Six or eight days after, the lid and weights are put on, either finally, or in 
order that the contents may be left to settle down for a few weeks before 
adding more forage. I have found it advantageous to seal the edges of the lid 
or platform so as to prevent the entrance of air. This is easily done by simply 
building up the weighting material plumb, with but a little distance (say 
three or four inches) from the walls of the silo, and filling up the narrow space 
thus formed to a depth of eight or ten inches, with fine dry soil or sawdust. 
If this is not done, and especially if the forage is insufficiently weighted, 
mouldiness will make its appearance around the sides and on the top of the 
fodder to a greater or less extent. The weights consist of hard boulder stones 
taken from the bed of a mountain torrent, and also brickbats, the whole 
arounting to about 70 lbs. or 80 lbs. to the square foot. 

I have not kept any exact record of the weight of the grass ensilaged, but 
should estimate it at twenty-five tons each year, I should say that the 
process entails little or no loss of weight, as the material is very moist and 
heavy when taken out for the use of the stock. If the grass is chaffed before 
being put into the silo, the expense in labour is about 25. lOd per ton, and 2s. 
per ton when it is pitted long as it comes from the meadow. These prices 
include mowing, carting, pitting, weighting, and everything, and no doubt 
they might be considerably reduced if the operations were carried out on a 
larger scale. The cost of the lid or cover is included in the amount already 
specified for the silo itself. It will also have been seen that little or no outlay 
has been required for weighting materials ; in fact, anything that comes most 
bandy may be pressed into the service; and, once the materials provided, 
the expense in labour of placing or removing them is quite inappreciable, being 
at the rate of not more than 3d or 4^. a ton on each occasion. 

If the rilo is conveniently situated, the cost of emptying it and of supplying 
the contents to cattle is at l^t no ^eater than would be the case in feeding 
the same quantity of stook by the ordinary methods. As regards the manner 
of emptying the pit, I have tried both methods (viz. of taking the material off 
in layers from the top, and of cutting it down vertically), but I shall require 
to make stiH further experiments in the same direction before venturing to 
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give a decided opinion on this important point. I have reason to think that 
after the pit has been once opened more care is required in using the pitted 
fodder which has been stored in a very wet condition, i.e. saturated with rain- 
water. 

The results obtained — ^at least to the extent of the limited capacity of my 
silo — ^may be summed up as follows : (1) Comparative independence of the 
weather, enabling a luxuriant crop of grass or other forage to be expeditiously 
preserved without fear of deterioration from wet or other exposure. (2) A 
cheap and efficient substitute for roots, so far at least as cattle are concerned ; 
sheep I have not found to take so kindly to " silage.” (3) A wholesome 
change of diet, and one greatly relished by horned stock of every age. I have 
not given it to horses, but I have no doubt that unbroken animals and those 
used for slow work would thrive equally well upon it. 

By careful management pitted fodder can be consumed without deteriora- 
tion when taken out by degrees during a period extending over several months. 
To this end — ^in so damp a climate as ours — I would recommend either that 
the silo be constructed very long and narrow, or that it be divided into several 
small compartments (say of 4-inch brickwork). In the former case the 
“silage” is to be cut down vertically with a hay-knife, a narrow strip at 
once, the entire width of the pit, regulating the thickness of the slice by the 
number of mouths to be fed, so that each strip, from the top to the bottom of 
the pit, be consumed within four or five days ; thus no part of the surface of 
the main bulk of fodder will he exposed for more than that length of time to 
the atmosphere. Or, by the second method, the whole of the cover and 
weights from one of the small compartments or sections may be removed at 
once, and the “silage” taken evenly off the top of the mass — thin layer 
each day as required. The pit should of course be constructed wider or nar- 
rower, or the sections larger or smaller, as the case may be, according to 
the number of animals proposed to be fed upon the contents. I have no 
experience of pitted fodder not keeping sound “ even for a few days ” after 
opening the pit ; but I believe it is more liable to turn mouldy when the 
latter is in a damp situation, or sunk below the surface of the soil. 

With regard to my experience as to the use of pitted fodder as food for 
stock, I have found cattle of all ages and descriptions grow and thrive re- 
markably well upon it, even when made from the coarsest description of 
herbage, such as they would scarcely touch if presented to them in any 
other form — ^with the addition of about 2 lbs. of cake or meal each per diem, 
and one feed of hay or oat-straw. Or if the pitted fodder is composed of 
grass of good quality, store beasts will not require any “ artificial,” as it is 
called, in conjunction therewith, though I should still give a feed of hay or 
straw, merely for the sake of a little variety, which is always advantageous. 
In the case of milch-cows and fattening stock, the pitted fodfc should also be 
supplemented by a few pounds of cake or meal, indeed it is essential for 
the latter description of stock. In conclusion, I believe that the system of 
ensilage is the most economical method of preserving forage crops that has 
yet been discovered. My own experience points unmistakably to the fact 
that a ton of grass preserved by ensilage will go as far in tbe maintenanoe 
of stock as (at a low estimate} would 25 cwt. of the same material if made 
into hay. I am also confirmed in the opinion, expressed more than a year 
ago, that It is by no means essential that the silo should be sunk below 
the level of the soil. In fact, to do so would, in the majority of cases, be 
only going to needless trouble and expense. Probably the most convenient 
form of silo (as regards filling and empt 3 dng) would be one partly above 
and partly below the surface of the ground, though any old barn or other 
^tefential building might be converted into a silo at comparatively small 
answer the purpose well enough 1883, 
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PS. — Since sending off my answers to your questions last October, I have 
again opened my silo, and I am glad to say that the results of the third 
experiment are most satisfactory. The well-preserved condition of the grass, 
and the evident relish with which it is being eaten by all kinds of stock, 
confirm me in the opinion that ensilage is a valuable and economical method 
of saving green fodder. 

In this last experiment I made an important departure from my previous 
practice. I did not cut the grass into chaff, but carted it direct from the field 
to the pit. Here it was well tossed about, evenly spread, and trodden down 
in the ordinary way. No salt was used. The weather was wet, and con- 
sequently the grass also ; yet, when the silo was opened on the first of this 
month (February) there was certainly not more than the usual amount of 
waste. The black and mouldy portion was confined to a shallow and narrow 
belt around the edges of the mass, just beneath the shutters, and did not 
extend over the vrhole of the surface. After getting down a little way the 
fodder was found to be in as good condition against the walls as it was else- 
where. It was slightly acid to the taste, and emitted that peculiar and nn- 
describable fragrance which always distinguishes good “ silage.” 

Besides showing the uselessness of cutting the grass into chaff, there is a 
circumstance in connection with my present experience, which is very 
gratifying. Sheep eat the silage” freely. A small flock of Shropshire 
breeding e\^es are supplied with a feed every evening, and generally clear it 
all up before morning. They are running on grass-land. Another lot of 
30 ewe-lambs, also on grass, eat a cratch full, daily. If good hay is placed in 
one end of the cratch, and " silage ” in the other, the latter will be con- 
sumed to the last mouthful almost before the hay is touched — at least by the 
majority of the lambs. A few animals in each lot still hold aloof, or only 
partake very sparingly of the pitted fodder. Horses seem to care less about 
it than other stock ; nevertheless two young colts and a pony eat it with 
evident relish. 

I have not kept any exact record of the cost of carting the crop from the 
field and completely pitting it ; indeed it would not have been easy to do so, 
as the work was carried on very irregularly. Whenever the weather was 
good enough for harvest operations the process was discontinued, and the 
men’s efforts directed to securing some field of hay or crop of oats, as the case 
might be. Thus, on some days, perhaps only a couple of loads of grass would 
be pitted. If the interruption was likely to extend over more than one day, 
the shutters were placed in position and loaded with a few stones or bricks, 
othei-wise this precaution was dispensed with. In no case were the whole of 
the weights put on until the silo was full. 

Even when carried out in the disjointed manner above mentioned, the 
whole cost of the operation would not exceed from 12s. to 14s. an acre, or, 
say, 2s. M. per ton of grass pitted. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the 
work was only carried on when other methods of harvesting were out of the 
question. 

In conclusion, I may say that the more experience I have of ensilage the 
more I value it. It has merits which must eventually ensure its adoption 
over the greater portion of this kingdom. Neither landlord nor tenant can 
long afford to ignore or refuse to practise a system which bids fair to relieve 
the fanner of some of his greatest anxieties : by enabling him (1) to secure 
his forage crops* in good condition, even in the wettest seasons (when they are 
generally the most abundant). (2) To do this in the simplest and most 
economical manner. (3) To preserve their natural succulence; and thus, 
{4) to partially, if not entirely, dispense with the costly root-crop. — 
Felrmry 16?A, 1884. 

After the foregoing exhaustive statement, it is scarcely 
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necessary for me to add any remarks. I visited Mr. Kenyon 
on January ISth, and found that, in consequence of having lived 
formerly in the United States, he had been one of the first to* 
adopt the system of ensilage in England, or, I ought to say, in 
Wales. In the wild hilly part of the country where Mr. Kenyon 
lives, the climate is very trying for the harvesting of either 
grass or grain, and therefore to be practically independent of 
sunshine is the height of happiness to farmers living in such a 
district, Mr. Ke^iyon estimates his pressure at only 70 lbs, to 
the square foot, and certainly the quality of his silage did not 
suggest to me that it was insufficient, although a sample sent 
me went rapidly mouldy on exposure to the air. The depth of 
the silo is temporarily increased by boards which fit into grooves 
in the pillars carrying the roof of the silo. These can be 
removed when the grass sinks to the level of the permanent walls. 
When the “ Dutch Barn ” is not used for storing hay, a certain 
quantity of bracken or other coarse fern is thrown over the 
stones with which the silo is weighted, so as to soak up any 
rain that may be drifted in. Mr. Kenyon grows gorse largely 
as a fodder-crop, sowing from 20 to 30 lbs, of seed per acre, 
and chopping the plant into one-eighth inch lengths before 
giving it to his live-stock. 

7. Mr, T, Kirly, Booh Farm, Bromley, Kent — silo is 27 feet long, 8 feet 
■wide, and 12 feet deep, being 6 feet above the leyel of the soil, and 6 feet 
below. It is built with 14-inch brickwork, and cement and sand in the pro- 
portions of three to one, and is roofed "with galvanized iron. It first cost was 
30Z., and I expect it to last thirty years. It was filled in May with ordinary 
pasture grass in a ripe state, and put in whole without any admixture of salt 
or other substance in the course of five days at two intervals. The grass 
was covered by a layer of straw 3 inches thick, then by 2i-inch deal boards, 
and 20 tons of stones. The weight of the pitted material was 50 tons, and 
that of the i^reserved material 49 tons. The cost of filling the silo was 
is. per ton, for mowing, carting to the silo, treading, compressing, &c. The 
silo was opened in August \ the weights were taken off, deals removed, and 
then the straw (two men’s time half a day each). The pitted fodder is Uken 
off in layers about one inch per day, the average weight per inch being 
one cwt. I am satisfied that this method of pitting grass provides a cheap 
and useful fodder for cows. If the pitted fodder is taken off by degrees, a 
pit could be left open for six months, provided that a little is taken off the 
top every few days ; but if left for 6 or 6 days it will begin to turn mouldy 
on the top, owing, in my opinion, to its not having been kept sufficiently 
air-tight and properly compressed. I do not consider the pitted fodder 
good enough for stock without some artificial food . — Octoler 20th, 1883. 

Mr, Kirby has since informed me that he is building some 
large silos, and expects to be busy filling them in May. He 
then proposes to keep an accurate account of all the expenses 
ineforred. 
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8. Lord Lmdesborough (per Mr, TJtomas Young, Agerd), Londesborougli 
Farh Farm , — ^At Lord Londesborongli’s suggestion a silo was made in Jul^’’ 
last in the end of the barn ; its dimensions are 13 feet long by 8 wide, and 
10 feet 6 inches deep, calculated, when full, to hold about 15 tons of fodder. 
The cost of brickwork and cement was 12L Arrangements were made to 
drain off any liquid from the silo, and a tap was carried through the wall to 
the outside of the ham ; hut this has in this instance proved unnecessary, as 
nothing has drained from the fodder since it was put in. 

The silo was filled with grass from the 20th to the 30th of August, care 
being taken to have it stored dry, and well trodden down as it was put in 
and the weights, consisting of pig-iron blocks (1 cwt. each), and boards (II in.) 
halved at the joints, carefully put on, and removed when next filled, and then 
replaced as before. The weight used on this silo was 8 tons, averaging about 
1| cwt. per square foot. 

As each layer of grass was put into the silo, about 3 stone of salt was 
sprinkled over 1 ton of grass. 

On the 17th of November last the silo was opened by Lord Londesborough, 
in the presence of a number of his tenantry from the Londesborough and Selby 
estates: the contents were found to be in a very satisfactory condition, 
with but little waste on the top. The cattle, pigs, and horses that had the 
silage given to them ate it readily. 

Arrangements were made for an experiment to test the value of silage as a 
food for dairy-cows as compared with other food, and four cows were selected 
and tied up in the same house : and from the 1st to the 10 th of January had — 

18 Ihs. Hay. 

.3 „ Chopped Straw. 

10 „ Ground oats. 

14 ,j Roots (Mangolds). 

3 „ Cotton-cake. 

48 Ihs. for each cow per day. 

The milk being weighed after every meal, morning and evening, with a total 
result from the four cows of 1095 lbs. of milk tor the ten days. 

From the 11th of January to the 20th of January, the same cows had — 

28 lbs. Silage. 

30 „ Ground oats. 

' 14 „ Roots (Mangolds). 

3 „ Cotton-cake. 

65 lbs. for each cow per day. 

And a total weight of milk given by the four cows, at the end of the ten days, 
was 1116 lbs., showing an increase of 21 lbs. in fiiTour of the silage. It 
was then thought better to do away with the roots altogether, as one of the 
cows was slightly purged, consequently, from the 21st to the 30th, the 
following food was given: — 

10 lbs. Ground oats. 

3 „ Cotton-cake. 

5 „ Maize-meal. 

38 „ Silage. 

56 lbs. for each cow per day, 

with very satisfactory results; in ten days 1133 Ihs, milk was produced, 
38 Ihs. over the first ten days. One square foot of silage has been weighed, 
and found to average 31 lbs . — Janncury 25ih, 1884. 
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I visited this silo on the day when the above memorandum 
was prepared for me, and found the silage very good indeed, 

9. Mr. J. W, Lowe^ Oliapel-en-h-FTWh^ DerhysMre. — ^My silo is 27 feet long, 
17 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, and is above the level of the soil, the floor 
being part of the bam floor. It consists of the original stone walls of the 
bam, which were made of rubble stone. They have been made level and 
vertically straight by chisels and picks, and afterwards coated with cement ; 
the first coat of cement plaster being rather coarse, and not containing so 
much cement as the finishing coat. Total thickness of cement lining, 1 inch. 
The total cost was about bOh exclusive of pig-iron. The silo was filled in 
July last with meadow grass put in whole, no other substance being mixed 
with it. 

The silo was continually open about three weeks whilst haymaking was going 
on. The grass was cut with the object of making hay, and if the weather per- 
mitted, hay was made. If the weather appeared likely to be unfavourable, 
the cut grass was taken to the silo. In any event, a few cartloads of grass 
were put into the silo daily. ITo covering, or weights, or pressure of any 
kind was used until the silo was finally covered. The fodder was eventually 
covered and compressed by means of 4-incb-thick planks, on the top of which 
pig-iron was placed at the rate of 130 lbs. to the superficial foot. I don’t 
know anything about the weight of the grass put into or taken out of the 
silo. The iron weights cost me 47s. a ton delivered at Ohapel-en-le-Frith. 
It is of the quality known as No. 3 Derbyshire pig-iron. I had 34 tons. 
I used the extra labour engaged for haymaking, and the men would have had 
to have been paid their wages, baymaking or not. Under these circumstances, 
I consider that I had little or no extra expense for manual labour. 

The silo is emptied by cutting vertically, like hay in a stack. The cattle 
eat the pitted fodder most readily, in fact, preferring it to the hay in their 
racks. The food has been praised by all practical men that I have shown 
it to, and personally I am well satisfied. This year I purpose chopping the 
grass before putting it into the silo, as I think a greater weight can thus 
be obtained, and the silage when taken out will be handier for mixing with 
oriier foods. 

I am 1200 feet above the sea-level. Haymaking in this district is always 
a month later than in most places, and we can very seldom commence to lead 
before 2 p.m., owing to the heavy dews and mists, 

I have no drain from, or cesspool in the floor of the silo. I don’t think 
, either is. necessary. The fornier might have a tendency to admit air into the 
pitted fodder, which must always be avoided. 

I don’t think it at all necessary or desirable to use salt, or to put a layer of 
bran, chaff, or any other similar substance on the top of the pitted fodder 
before covering it with the boards and weights. I used chopped hay for a 
covering last year, but intend not to use anything this. I have no waste 
from mould or any other cause. — January 1884. 

10. Mr. Arthur J. Scotty Botherfield ParTc, Altm^ BanU. — have been 
experimenting for eight years. My three silos may be described as follows : 
No. 1, 10 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 12 feet deepj it is an oval dug in the 
ground, which consists of a clay soil upon chalk ; it is entirely below the 
level of the ground, and is lined inside with Portland cement. Nos. 2 and 3 
are each about H feet long, 8 feet wide, and 8 feet deep; they are partly 
above and partly below the ground, and are made out of cattle-feeding pits, 
tl^e sides being of brick. All are roofed. I have made several experiments 
unroofed silos, but I do not recommend them for England, as tWe is 
too much rainfall in the winter here. No, 1 silo cost about 6?., and is 
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liermaaent. Tlie conversion of the cattle-pits into silos Nos. 2 and 3 cost 
about 30s. each. 

I commenced filling towards the end of June, and was about a month in 
completing the process. If the material sinks much now I shall put in a 
second cut of clover in September. I have successfully preserved vetches, 
clover, rye-grass, oats, and meadow-grass ; and I have had numerous failures 
with other materials, such as mangold leaves, cabbages, comfrey, and artichoke 
stalks. I cut the crops to be ensilaged at the same time that I should cut 
them for hay, namely, when they are in flower. I have pitted them whole, 
and also chopped into inch lengths, but I do not find chopping to he necessary. 
The crop is best unmixed with either straw or salt; the former produces 
mould, as it is difficult to get the air out of dry straw. I think that it is 
impossible to fill a silo at one operation ; but the quicker it can be done the 
better, as if done very slowly there is apt to be mould at intervals. My 
method is to trample the fodder down as the silo is being filled, and then to 
pile up the fodder on the top as high as I can. 'When this sinks to the level 
of the pit’s mouth it is trampled down and filled as before, and this is con- 
tinued until the pit is full, or all the available fodder used up. It is then 
covered with planks and weights. In No, 1 silo I compress the material 
with a wooden lever weighted at the end. Nos. 2 and 3 I have weighted 
with logs of wood, and shall also put mangold-wurzel on the planks. 1 have 
no doubt that the greater the pressure that can be applied the better ; but 
tbe means of applying it must vary according to circumstances, and tbe 
materials available in the locality. 

In No. 1 pit this year 1 have put 28 large cartloads of grass, of an esti- 
mated value of 101., and the cost of labour and horses was Zl. Bs. M. In 
each of the pits Nos. 2 and 3 1 have 24 loads of clover, the produce of 4- acres, 
and valued at 24Z. ; the cost of labour and horses in filling both was 6?. I 
hardly know how to value the covering and compressing, as rough beech 
planks and logs cut on the estate have been used ; but their value is at any 
rate trifling. The cost of emptying a silo would be about the same as that of 
cutting hay from a rick. I have no doubt that the best way is to cut it 
down vertically like hay, as the pressure can then he kept on the fodder lefc 
in the silo. 

I have found that the ‘‘silage” which I have been successful in pre- 
paring makes excellent food for cattle, especially for milch cows. It improves 
the colour of the butter, and most cows prefer it to any other food when it is 
well prepared. I find that horses and sheep will also eat it, but I have not 
fed them on it regularly. As to the effect of moisture, I would prefer that 
the crops should not be too succulent, as if they are they waste too much. 
I do not think that a little external moisture from rain on the crops before 
being pitted signifies much, but I prefer to pit them without rain wetting. If 
the crops are properly weighted, I do not see why the “ silage ” should not 
keep without deterioration several months while being consumed. If it is 
not tightly packed it must he consumed rajudly, or it will become mouldy. 
The keeping qualities are, in my opinion, all a matter of the exclusion of 
atmospheric air. If the fodder is heavily weighted, the air cannot enter ; if 
the air gets into the fodder, it heats and becomes mouldy at once. 

I have made no experiments worth recording in feeding pitted food to stock 
in conjunction with other feeding materials. I have M cows with it and 
with a little hay for several weeks together, and found that they did well on 
it, and gave richer milk than on hay alone, or on hay with winter meadow 
pasture . — August Mth, 1883. 

PS. — have this season demonstrated, in feeding out of my silbs, the great 
importance of cutting the silage vertically and not in horizontal slices. The 
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weiglits must "be kept on tke unconsumed portion, or tlie acetic fermen- 
tation and mould set in rapidly. 

I would also warn keginners, unless they can give their constant personal 
attention to it, not to trust to levers, screws, and other mechanical contri- 
vances to ensure pressure. Mechanical pressure requires to be continually 
attended to while the silage is shrinking, and every one must be prepared 
for indifference, if not for active hostility, from bis employes for a certain 
time to a new process . — Felrmry 10% 1884:. 

11. ilfr. (7. F, Trepflin, KenilwortTi . — My fodder is stored in ten barns and 
bam-fioors of different sizes, and also in a mere cart-shed, boarded off ; and 
in five silos, of from' 20 feet to. 30 and 45 feet. Two of the silos are above and 
three below the level of the soil. The barns are mostly brick-built, some 
brick and^wood. The doorways were boarded in. The silos were covered 
with litter, on which some galvanised roof-sheeting was put. The barns were 
not wanted for any other purpose, and of course were no expense. The silos 
were made at comparatively little expense, and will last more than a lifetime. 
The fodder was put in from July till October. It consists of grass, clover, 
rye and vetches, oats and vetches, and lucerne, put in when nearly ripe, and 
stored whole. In feeding, the silage is cut up with straw, but I did not 
use any salt or mixture of straw in pitting it. The barns and silos were filled 
at different times, according to convenience, one after the other, and then 
refilled when the fodder had sunk down. This work was mostly done when 
nothing else could be done on the farms. 

The first barns and silos were weighted with old timber after the fodder 
had been trodden down by horses ; afterwards very little trouble was taken 
in filling up the silos and bams, and merely some old litter, and sometimes 
sand, was pnt on the top of the fodder. I took no record of the weight of the 
crops put in, hut I pitted all the fodder, and made no hay. I do not consider 
that there was any more expense incurred than in making hay — rather less, 
because hay could not have been made during the rainy weather, while the 
fodder was pitted or stacked. 

Emptying the barns and silos is more convenient and less costly than 
cutting hay. It is cut down vertically. It should also be observed that it 
does not require insurance against fire, 

I have come to the conclusion that anybody who has a ham or shed, or can 
make a hole in the ground, will he independent of the weather to preserve his 
fodd^, and maintain on it more live-stock than on hay. With regard to the 
best condition to pit the crops, I think that those containing not much suc- 
culence, and pitted in dry weather, ought to be watered when pitted in barns 
or sheds,' especially before a second layer is put in, or when the silos or bams 
are filled a second or third time. The fodder preserved by me can be con- 
sumed by degrees without deterioration, A trifle of mould on the outside is 
of no consequence, and if the fodder be shaken and cut up with straw, it is 
readily eaten by horses and cattle. I have no experience that pitted fodder 
does not keep sound for a few days. When pitted in bams, there is more 
fermentation, and the fodder is sweeter and warmer than when preserved in 
underground silos. This fodder is much more suitable as food for stock than 
hay, especially when the latter is made in bad weather. I feed over a 
thousand animals with it, and find them in better health and condition 
than they were in former years, when fed with hay . — January 2^th, 1884. 


As this is probably the most extensive development of the 
of ensilage that at present exists in the United Kingdom, 
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a few additional remarks from me maj not be considered 
superfluous. I received from Mr. Trepplin a number of 
samples of silage from bis different barns and silos, and found 
them possessed of that peculiar aroma of aldehjd, like Caven- 
dish or honeydew tobacco, which is frequently observed in 
silage, although it may have arrived at the stage of acetic 
fermentation. They all went mouldy after a short exposure to 
the air, as generally happens when the silage is very moist, as 
was the case in these instances. Being somewhat impressed 
with the scale on which Mr. Trepplin was using the system, 
and with the general success which had attended his efforts. 
Dr. Voelcker and I visited him on February 16th. Partly as 
landlord and partly as tenant, Mr. Trepplin farms about 3300 
acres ; and as he now makes no hay, Rumour may not ex- 
aggerate in her usual way when she credits him with having 
made 3000 tons of silage last year (1883). I was therefore 
anxious to learn his views on the question of Silage versus 
Hay. They may be thus stated in general terms ; — Although 
there is more carting in making silage, the extra cost is more 
than balanced by the “ not making ” of the hay. Mr. Trepplin 
also asserts that he has found the same quantity of grass of 
the^same quality at least twice as valuable for feeding purposes 
if made into silage as if made into hay. Inferior and over- 
ripe grass or aftermath may prove, in his opinion, actually less 
valuable per t07i than if it had been made into silage. He 
remarks also that horses and cattle will always eat silage made 
at any time and in any weather, but they will not always eat 
bad hay ; and, if fed on bad hay, they often contract diseases 
of which silage is quite innocent. Some farmers may say that 
these are the opinions of an enthusiast, but at any rate they are 
based on the results of feeding more than a thousand animals. 


12. Mr, N, Eckerdey, M,F., Siandi&h Jffall, Wigan . — the summer of 
1883, two silos were ereqted inside the old barn at Btandish Hall, each 18 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, and 9 feet deep. The inside of the walls and the surface 
of the bottoms- were plastered with a coating of Portland cement, left smooth, 
and the corners were rounded off. The bottoms had a slight inclination 
from the sides to a channel in the centre. The channel also inclined slightly 
from the back to the front wall, where, a small cesspool was formed, 12 inches 
by 3 inches, and from this a lead pipe one inch in diameter was inserted, to 
convey the liquid which exuded from the silage through the front wall 
into a small well. At the commencement this lead pipe was plugged uj?. 
Ten acres, statute measure, of second-crop clover and rye-grass yielded 80 tons 
in 80 cartloads of one ton each. Cutting commenced on the 15th of Sejp- 
tember, and continued at intervals until the 29th of September. The silos 
were filled alternately. One ton of old dry clover-hay was spread at the 
bottom of each silo, in the expectation that it would absorb all the liquid 
which drained from the silage. 
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Ko* 1 silo was filled and pressed down as follows: — 


Sept. 15th. — 14 loads of clover and rye-grass filled it to the 
top, and it was then left to subside. 

„ IStb.— 10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 22nd.— 4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„ 26th.— 6 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

„ 28th. — 4 

dp. 

do. 

do. 

„ 29th. — 2 

do. 

do. 

do. 


40 loads. 

Between the dates Ko. 2 silo was filled with 40 loads in the same manner. 
The clover and rye-grass was carted to the silos immediately after it had been 
cut. The cost in wages of cutting, carting, raking, filling, covering, and 
weighting was 4s. per load. The whole of the clover and rye-grass 
was cut and put into the silos when the weather was fine, except one day, 
when it was showery. 

On September 29th, a layer of dry straw, about three inches in thickness, 
was spread on the top of the clover in each silo. The straw was then covered 
with boards, and about 15 tons of stone were placed on the top of each silo. 
During the intervals of filling, each silo, when left to subside, was covered 
with boards and weighted with about 5 tons of stone. The silage gradu- 
ally subsided, and at the expiration of 14 days it had sunk in each pit from 
9 feet in depth to an average depth of 6 feet 9 inches. At this time it 
was evident that the old hay at the bottom of each silo was not absorbing 
all the liquid which drained from the silage, and then the plugs in the lead 
pipes were withdrawn and about 40 gallons of liquid extracted from each silo. 
The liquid has been drawn off daily since then, but the quantity gradually 
lessened, and at the date of this memorandum veiy little drains off. There has 
been no further subsidence in either of the silos since the 13th of October. 

On the 29th of October No. 1 silo was opened, and the quality found to he 
good. Forty-two head of cattle (milch cows, in-calf heifers, feeding stock, 
and stirks) are consuming it, and all doing well. It is estimated that each 
silo will contain 30 tons of silage fit for use, besides the liquid. 

The following analyses were prepared by Mr. Balph Betley, the public 
analyst to the borough of Wigan. The samples of clover-hay and silage 
which were analysed were both grown on the same field this year, the hay 
being the first crop, cut at the end of June, and the silage the second 
crop, cut in September, 

Dried at 212° F. 

Hay. Silage. 

* Albuminoid substances soluble in water ,. 2*87 7*55 

t Ditto ditto insoluble in ditto .. 7*83 4*89 
Sugar, gum, and extractive matters ,, 47*31 63*44 


Patty matters, chlorophyl, &c 2*96 3*11 

Indigestible woody fibre ..32*84 22*16 

Mineral matter soluble 2*51 5*71 

Ditto insoluble 3*68 3*14 


100*00 100*00 

♦Containing nitrogen .. .. ,, 0*46 1*21 

t Ditto 1*25 0*75 


Bepoet. 

, *‘The hay had all the characteristics of good clover and rye-grass 1 ay ; 
'i^^silage was much darker in colour than the hay, and was very Sloriferous, 
hsTOg a faintly acid smell, accompanied by a very persistent smell of essen- 
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tial oils. This smell was entirely absent from the hay, and this difference 
will form one reason why the sil^e is so liked by the cattle. The 
analyses show, however, that besides this a change is produced in the silo, 
due in great measure, no doubt, to the partial fermentation, which is set up 
there, and which beneficially affects the food-value of the product as compared 
with hay. This change results in, — 

“ 1. An increase in the amount of soluble albuminoid substances, or fl^h- 
forming compounds. 

*‘2. A decrease in theamonnt of indigestible woody fibre, which of course 
means an increase in the total amount of digestible matter as compared 
with hay. 

“ The liquid which drained from the silage was glutinous, slightly acid, 
and possessed a smell of essential oils, like the silage dii It may be 
mixed with food or drink for cattle or calves. 

(Signed) “Ealph Betlet.” 

It is evident from the results already ascertained that the produce of an 
acre of clover and rye-grass converted into silage will considerably exceed 
in value that which the same produce vrould if converted into hay. The 
system deserves the attention of the agriculturists of the United Kingdom. — 
Noverfiber 26^^, 1883. 

13. Mr. William Wood, Clifton, YorJc. — Each silo is 11 feet deep, 10 feet 
wide, and 15 feet long ; they are both entirely below the level of the soil, 
and are built of concrete, and have a roof. The two cost 100?,, and I hope 
they will last a lifetime. They were filled in in J uly and October 'with 
grass and second crop of clover. I should think that when the crops are 
ripe would be the best time to pit them. They were put in whole, with 
a little salt, hut 1 shall not do so next time. Each silo is filled at one time. 

The material is covered with boards and bricks, and when put in weighed 
about 40 tons. I should say it has not lost much. The labour alone cost 
34s. an acre. It was a mile and a quarter to carry. The cost of empt 5 ring 
the silo is about 2s. a ton ; we cut it vertically. By this process I obtain 
good fodder, and cheaper than buying turnips. With regard to the influence 
of moisture, I say put the crops in during dry weather ; and the faster the 
fodder is used the better, the air being the great enemy. As to my ex- 
perience, I can only say that we give our stock along with it both hay, cake, 
and b^-meal ; hut I don’t want to teach yet. — February 1884. 

These silos are very practically and substantially made, and 
the roof being 12 feet above the upper margin of the silos, the 
intermediate space can be used for storing hay, straw, &c. 
This roof contributed to the total cost of the silos as stated by 
Mr. Wood. I visited the silo on January 25th, and saw a 
complete face of the pitted fodder in one of the silos. Its 
quality was very good. The other silo had been emptied. 
Like some other suburban dairy-farmers, Mr. Wood is hopeful 
that the system of ensilage will relieve him from the necessity 
of buying roots for winter use at prices beyond their feeding 
value. 

13a. Mr. George Broderich, Hawes, Yorkshire, — I have two silos, each 
14 feet square by 18 feet deep ; one 22 feet 6 inches long, 10 feet wide and 
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19 feet deep, and one 13 feet square by 15 feet deep. Some of them are 
above the level of the ground, and some partly above and partly below. They 
are all concreted stone hay-barns, constructed of stone and mortar walls, and 
plastered with Portland cement, mixed with sand in the proportions of about 
two of sand to one of cement, and finally whitewashed over with cement. The 
floors are of concrete, coated in the same way with cement They have per- 
manent slate roofs. I have not tried any without a permanent roof. 

The first two cost about 50Z. to convert, the second about 20?., the third about 
10?. I expect them to last as long as any ordinary farm-buildings. They 
were filled in the latter part of July and the beginning of August with per- 
manent meadow grass, cut just before it became ripe, or when it was in the 
best condition for making good hay. It is pitted unchopped, as it seems 
to he quite unnecessary to chop the finer grasses. I do nob mix any other 
material with the grass, and do not think salt would tend to improve the pre- 
servation. Straw, I think, unless mixed with a very wet or succulent crop, 
would tend to increase the heating, or perhaps cause mould. The silos are 
filled generally at intervals, sometimes two or three days in succession ; but 
without weighting each night, allowing the grass put in each day to press 
that previously put in. For instance, I fill the silo perhaps half full one 
day, leaving it all night, and the next day fill it about full. It will perhaps 
sink a little by next morning, when I would fill it up again and put the 
weights on. After it has stood a week or two it will have sunk about half- 
way down, when it can be again filled up. I do not know that there is any other 
advantage in this except economising space. I have filled silos to the top in 
one day and weighted them, and the preservation seems to be quite as good 
as when filled at intervals. When filled at long intervals there are dark 
divisional lines between each filling. The fodder is weighted with loose 
stones laid on a covering of 1-inch boards in three of my silos ; in one I have 
used a mechanical arrangement which has answered fairly well. I am not 
able to tell the exact amount of pressure I applied. It was continued until 
the silage was pressed as solid as it would go. I prefer the mechanical pres- 
sure, on account of the quickness of application and the smaller amount of 
labour it requires in comparison with dead-weights. I had no facilities for 
weighing the large amount of grass that I pitted last year. 

The expense of filling the silo varies according to circumstances, from about 
6s. to perhaps 15a. or 1?. per acre, or la. to 25. 6d per ton ; hut I have not 
kept an’ accurate account, as we were generally making hay at the same 
time that we were pitting grass. The cost of emptying is a little more ex- 
pensive than feeding hay, though not much, on account of the greater weight ; 
and it will vary according to the manner of feeding and the distance it is to 
carry. I cut it down vertically like a hay-stack, so far, but am going to try 
taking it off the top in the next silo I open. 

The advantages of ensilage are a complete independence of the weather in 
harvesting the fodder crops ; an always certain and reliable food, more nutri- 
tious than hay, and capable of feeding about 30 per cent, more stock than the 
same grass would if made into hay, and on the whole a saving in labour. 
The more succulent or wet the crop, the less will be the heating during 
fermentation ; there is more exudation of juice, and the resulting silage is 
perhaps a little darker in colour than that made from a drier material. 
Silage made from a dry crop, I believe, smells rather more like hay. 

The use of the contents of a silo may be extended over a whole winter 
without deterioration to the silage, provided no surface is left exposed to the 
air for long, and the weight be kept on that part not being used. I have not 
^een an instance where pitted fodder would not keep a few days ; but jf such 
cases occur, I should think it is owing to mismanagement of some kind. 
Berbfaps the weights axe taken off the whole bulk of the fodder at once, in 
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%vhicli case the top part would spring up and admit the air, when fermentation 
would at once set in, and heating take place, followed by moulding, I have 
tried feeding cattle on silage alone, and find they thrive quite as well or 
better on it than on the best of hay. The milk and butter yield especially 
is much superior to that from hay ; and from experiments I have made, I have 
come to the conclusion that a given quantity of grass is worth about 30 per 
cent, more when made into silage than if made into hay . — Match 10/A, 1884. 

I have only to add to the above account that I visited 
Mr. Broderick on January 24th5 and found his silage of good 
quality and well preserved, but rather sour. The stones us^ as 
-the weighting material were calculated to exert a pressure of 
1-| cwt. per square foot^ 


B. Silage Pabtly Chopped. 

14. Mr.^ohi BatemaTif Brighilingsea, Colchester , — ^The total length of the 
silo, which is in three compartments, is 47 feet outside measurement, and 
45 feet inside, with an inside width of 16 feet, and outside of 17 feet. The 
inside depth varies gradually from 12 feet to a maximum of 131 feet, and 
the silo is a little more than half sunk, so that it stands about 5 feet 6 inches 
above the roadway. The outside walls are 1 foot thick, viz. 11 inches of 
concrete with 1 inch of cement laid on so as to give a perfectly smooth 
interior face. The fioor is 10 inches in thickness, and consists of brickbats 
filled in with concrete and faced with cement. The two partitions are each 
8 inches thick. The roof of two of the compartments consists of curved 
corrugated iron running on a railway; but this form of roof can also, if 
desired, be extended to the third compartment. At present, however, I am 
trying the effect of roofing and weighting the third silo by building a hay- 
stack upon it. The total cost was about 160Z., but if the roof had been 
made of Willesden paper it would have been 20?. less. The cost would 
also have been lessened by 12Z. if, instead of being placed on a perfect fiat, 
the site had been a hillside. The silo will practically last two lifetimes. 

Silo No, 3 was filled on June 18th, lOth, and 21st to a depth of 8 feet with 
chopped red clover, then 2J feet of unchopped, and finally li feet of green 
grass. Silo No, 2 was filled on July 25th and 26th with 12 feet of unchoj^)ed 
green grass. Silo No, 1 was completely filled with 13i feet of chopped 
green maize in the beginning of September. The clover and me^ow 
grass are preferred to be used when they are fit to cut for hay, and the 
maize on the withering of the male blossom, and before the female has 
shot the silk a week. It depends upon circumstances whether the crops 
are pitted in a whole or a chopped state ; but I vastly prefer to chop every- 
thing with a powerful chafif-cuttm* — ^the clover and grass to one-third of an 
inch, while the maize is better for being even smsdler. Two bushels of salt 
have been mixed with the grass in No. 2 silo, but I have never tried straw. 
The mode of filling has been already stat^, but I may add that I have 
never succeeded in filling more than 9 feet in one day; this, when weighted 
for the night, settles into about 7 feet. I then fill up the rest (after lifting 
the weights)^ and this in its turn settles and requires a third filling. I imve 
no doubt, nowever, that were I to treble the man, boy, and horse-power 
us^ in treadingj I might so compress the stuff as to completely fill one silo 
in a day. On silo No. 3, I used 4 men, 6 boys (vdlunteers) and a cob to 
stamp it tight. I can see no particular object in hurrying on the filling 
with so large an addition to the labour bill. Gompre^ion is done as follows : 
Each silo being a perfect square of 15 feet, I have 15 planks, just a trifle 
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under 1 foot “brosid, cut to 14 feet 11 inclies, so as to leave a small windage 
for the escape of putrescent gases. " On these hoards I place my weights. 

The theory I go upon is this: that the pitted stuff will develop two 
gases, namely, (1) heavy (carbonic acid) — ^let this remain in the body of 
the fodder; and (2) putrescent gases— let them escape upwards as soon as- 
they please, “good riddance of bad rubbish.” I consider the so-called 
“hermetically sealing of a silo” upwards a “damnable heresy.” Lord 
Tollemache, with whom I have had a long talk over the matter, is going to 
seal up his silos as well as he can with hran. Now bran will do all the harm 
it can^ but happily, being will let much of the light putrescent gases- 
escape, and their place will be taken by the preservative heavy gas. 

The \reights on silo No. 3 consist of 1500 bricks laid on the planking ; 
over these a small haystack is built to try experimentally whether it will 
serve the double purpose of weight and roofing (it has answered the purpose^ 
most admirably). On the two other silos I use old American import oyster- 
barrels (costing 'Id, each), filled with gravel and headed up with concrete. 
These weigh 3i cwts. each. I have not used any mechanical contrivance 
for weighting, but Mr. Diss (a builder and contractor), of West Bergholt, 
Colchester, has suggested to me a most feasible plan of mechanical weighting, 
which I intend to try in 1884. As also what seems a still better method, 
patented by Messrs. Eeynolds of Blackfriars Eoad (see p. 205), which he 
shows at work, sinking rubbish in a small silo with a hydraulic jack. 

The crops were not weighed as they were put into the silos ; hut No. 3 
took about 32 two-horse waggon-loads of green clover, grass, &c., to fill it. 
The cost of filling and compressing is about as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

1 man and 1 hoy with engine (say) 0 6 0 

2 men feeding the chaff-cutter .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 5 0 

4 men and 6 boys stamping inside * 0 16 0 

Dob’s time (one-tbird of a day), used only when 6 feet of ) ^ ^ 0 

stuff had been put in .. .. .. .. J 


£18 6 

Add oil, coal, and water for steam-engine. 

As none of my silos are in practice filled in one day, hut in, say, 18 or 19 
working hours, the cost of fillii]g each silo, counting only labour, and irre- 
spective of the wages of men cutting the crops, and of teamsters hauling it, 
would he about 22. 5s. I should add that the covering and weighting can 
he done by 3 men in about 2 hours. I do not look upon filling and empty- 
ing the silo as a question of cost, because the man or men who tend your 
stackyard, cut hay, slice turnips, grind cake, &c., will now simply, after 
assisting to fill the silo, drop the hay-cutting, and cut into the silo with a 
hay-knife or an extra sharp spade. It is much simpler to cut vertically when 
you weight your silo with planks, and afterwards bricks, barrels, &c. I have 
come to the conclusion that every silo should have a doorway at a low level — 
no regular door — but a substantial imitation of one, without handle or hinges, 
to let into the doorway loosely. This is kept in place by four “ cupboard- 
buttons,” and plastered even with the wall of the silo with some inches of 
wet clay. When you wish to open, you have simply to pick away the clay, 
unship your pseudo-door, and work into your mass of silage ; soon you are 
able to get a clean cut from top to bottom. 

Not having pitted green fodder before this season (1883), I can only say at 
present, with regard to results, that the cattle eat it greedily, and that my 
silage-fed ewes, some of which suffered severely in October from foot-and- 
mouth disease, have since given a remarkable strong crop of lambs, with less 
trouble than usual to the shepherd, by reason of the mothers’ full hags. 
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As to the influence of moisture, I have found that crops pitted very wet 
rise to a temperature of about 130® F. when pitted green, but when cut on 
<iry mornings they will not reach more than 110® F. As far as my experi- 
ment has gone, I should say pit the crops wet or wettish. If heavy pressure 
is put on, no vertical cut can admit much air into the stuff, which \yill 
readily keep good for days and weeks, perhaps more, without turning 
mouldy. My minimum weight is 120 lbs. to the square foot If, on the 
contrary, you weight your silo lightly, say, 40 lbs. to the foot, or less, you 
will obtain a product which air can easily enter — ^and spoil. Cattle and 
sheep long for silage ” at the first smell ; bullocks, for instance, will horn 
one another away from a lump 6f it, even when plenty of other food, such 
as turnips, beet, or cake, is in the yard. Many horses, on the contrary, 
regard it with suspicion, and nature evidently does not intend ensilaged grass 
for them as a substitute for hay. I shall, however, certainly experiment with 
it upon brood mares . — November 1883. 

PS. — Since writing the above, the silos have been opened in exactly the 
reverse order to the filling. Results : — 

Silo 1. (Maize of September 1883.) Excellent fodder, slightly too acid 
for choice, but relished by stock. 

Silo 2. (Coarse grass, July 1883.) Good useful fodder, none the better for 
the added salt. 

Silo 3. (Clover, June 1883.) Yery strong smelling stuff, but sw^t and 
alcoholic, much relished by stock, producing an increased yield of milk and 
butter from the cows to which it is fed, even in a more remarkable way than 
the two former sorts of silage. 

As a further result of the experiment, I may add that I mean to grow a 
much larger breadth of maize in 1884, and thorouglily to test it as fodder. 
In this neighbourhood it is possible to grow a crop of rye in front of it, then 
to break up your land, dung it, and driU in yom* maize the first week in J une, 
which date is quite early enough. 

On September 6th, 1883, 1 inspected Air. Bateman’s silos at 

The Lodge Farm,” Brightlingsea. The details given above 
leave little more to be added, except that it may be useful to 
draw attention to the fact that the green maize, with which I 
saw No. 3 silo filled, is a unique example within my English 
experience of the growth of that crop on a large scale for 
pitting purposes. The crop was good, notwithstanding that a 
large proportion of the seed first sown did not germinate, and 
that a second sowing therefore became necessary. Naturally, 
the plants produced by the latter were stunted, and so the 
weight of fodder per acre was very much less than it would 
have been if all the first-sown grains had germinated. The. 
average length of the stalks of the plants which had been 
produced by the earlier-sown grains I estimated at 7 feet, and 
tbeir average diameter about H inch. This is by no means a 
bad result for maize sown in England. A BentalFs chaff-cutter 
was fixed on a raised platform at the side of the silo which 
was being filled, and it chopped the materials into lengths of 
about three-eightbs of an inch. The chopped maize fell from the 
chaff-cutter direct into one corner of the silo, which naturally 
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caused a maximum of labour in distributing it evenly over tbe 
whole area. At my suggestion some boards were fastened 
together and placed slantwise, so as to receive the chopped 
material and conduct it by its own weight more towards the 
centre of the silo, and thus ease the labour of distribution. 
About seven lads were employed in spreading, treading, and 
ramming the cut maize, two men were at the chaff-cutter, two 
were kept at work unloading the carts, and one man attended 
to the engine. These were in addition to the men employed 
cutting the maize in the field. The details as regards the 
filling of the other silos are given by Mr. Bateman himself in 
the foregoing statement, and it only remains to add that the 
silos have been constructed by him for the use of his tenants, 
but that this year all the crops pitted, viz. grass, clover, and 
maize, belong to one of them. 

16. Lord Middleton, A 2 -) 2 jIecj'oss, jRoss-shire, — ^The silo is divided into two 
pits by a concrete wall ; each pit is 8 feet deep, 7^ feet long, and 6^ feet broad. 
It is below tbe level of the soil, having been dug under the floor of a hay-barn. 
The bottom of the pit is laid;with concrete 3 inches thick, the sides and ends 
8 inches thick ; the bottom and face of the walls are plastered all over with 
fine sand and cement : I have no experience of a silo without a roof. The 
cost was 12?. 14s. The pit is substantially made, and will last for years. 

It was filled on the 20th of September, 1883, with green corn and partially 
ripe com, which had been laid, and with green natural grass. Most of the 
material was green and wet, but a small quantity was partly ripe and dry. 
The com was chopped to 1-inch lengths, but the grass was not chopped. 
Nothing was used to mix with it. 

The silo was first filled up at one operation, and after ten days was refilled, 
because I considered that the sooner it was filled the better. The material 
was carefully and well tramped, then tMck tarpaulin was placed over the 
silage, care being taken to fit it close to the sides ; over that, hoards closely 
jointed, and fitting the pits exactly, were used. Pressure was obtained by 
sand-bags to the weight of 3 tons for each pit, when finished. The fodder was 
not weighed. The total cost of filling and covering was 3?. 6s., subdivided as 
follows : — ^Mowing, 12s. ; carting, 12s. ; chopping, £1 4s. ; pitting, 4s. ; 
treading, 9s . ; and weighting 4s. The boards cost IGs., but this item is in- 
cluded in the original cost of the silo. 

I purpose to give the silage to the dairy-cows in April and May as a 
substitute for turnips, — January IQtli, 1884. 

Samples of both kinds of silage were received on December 24, 
1883, and were both of good quality. The unchopped meadow- 
grass, which contained 74*4 per cent, of water, was, however, 
rather better than the chopped green corn, which contained 
74*8 per cent, of water. 

16. Mr. A. W. F. Fade, Bmfferton, Darlington. — ^My silo is 12 feet long, 
6 feet in breadth, and 9 feet high, above the level of the ground. It is built 
of 16-inch walls, made up of 13 Inches limestone, inches brick, and ^ inch 
cement, with a cement floor, and a movable corrugated iron roof. It has a 
^inoh wooden door, 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, conveniently placed 2 feet 6 inches 
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from the floor, for emptying. Its first cost was about 15?., and I expect it 
will last for years. It was half filled with tares in July, and filled up with 
clover and rye in September, the former being chopped to li-inch lenjsths, 
and the latter put in unchopped. The tares were put in just Wore podding, 
and the clover and rye when ripe. Salt, at the rate of i lb. to 1 cwt., was 
added ; but I deem it unnecessaiy. 

Mode of procedure in filling would be to fill as ranch as possible in a day 
(fine), and weight immediately afterwards. Rain-water cannot improve 
silage. The fodder was compressed with scorise bricks 9'^ X X 5", the 
weight of each being 18 lbs. They cost 10s. per ton. They fit 9-inch planks 
(2 inches thick), which lay on the silage with nothing between. The total 
amount of pressure I consider to have been as follows : — 

Tares 100 lbs. per square foot. 

Clover and rye 130 lbs. per square foot. 

The weights of the crops put into the silo were 6 tons of tares, and 5 tons 
of clover and rye. The expense in labour of filling the silo, drc., was 10s. per 
ton chopped (tares), 5s. per ton unchopped (clover and rye). A man and 
boy can remove the weights in one hour, and it will take the same time to put 
them on. The weights rest on the side-walls when not used. 

The silo is emptied by means of the side-door before mentioned, and the 
material is cut vertically like a stack in 9-inch breadths to suit the boards. 
The “ silo ” is conveniently built iu a comer of the building. By ensilage I 
find that I obtain a succulent food during the winter. The tares are un- 
satisfactory ; they are not rotten, but have a disagreeable smell; beasts will 
not eat them. Q’he second cut of clover and rye (put in on top of the tares) is 
first-rate, with a pleasant smell ; stock eat it greedily, and do well with d small 
proportion of dry food. If tares can be successfully siloed, they would greatly 
enhance the value of strong-clay farms, such as we have in this district. 
They would take the place of turnips or hare fallow in rotation, and 6 or 
8 tons per acre might be grown, and we cannot grow much more than this 
in turnips. The land could also he cleaned after the removal of the tares. 

With regard to the keeping qualities of the fodder, I should say that the 
silo has now been opened ten weeks, and is as good as when first cut into. 
The silo is not drained, and no liquid is at the bottom of it, although the 
tares are rather moister at the bottom than at the top. Clover and rye does 
not show much difference. My experience with tares is disappointing, as I 
had great hopes of this material on acconnt of the hulk we can grow per acre, 
and also their feeding properties in a green state. I could not wish for 
anything sweeter than the clover and rye, and have no doubt at all as to its 
wholesomeness as food for stock. My experience is with young stock, from 
calves to twelve months old. It is possible the tares were cut too early. 
Tares have naturally a strong taste, and a more palatable food might be 
obtained by allowing the juices to become more absorbed in the plant. 

17. Mq\ W, Btohart, Fej>jper Arden, FForthcdlerton. — ^I have two silos, one 
being 27 feet 6 inches long, by 11 feet 6 inches wide, and 12 feet 6 inches 
deep ; the other 18 feet long, by 8 feet 3 inches wide, and 10 feet deep. The 
bottom of the largest silo is 3 feet below the surface of the ground, and 
that of the smaller one is only 1 foot below. The silos are really con- 
verted buildings, which are peculiarly well adapted to the purpose, both 
from situation and structure. They are covered with a permanent roof, 
and although I have had no experience with uncovered silos, I should not 
recommend them. The silos were filled from time to time, commencing on 
June 30th. At present (August 10th) they are full to within 2 feet of the 
top, and I fiH as the material subsides. Directly after each filling, the weights 
are at once applied. It is not possible to fill either of my silos at one 
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operation, and tbe principle of ensilage being founded on the exclusion of 
atmospheric air, I think this end is better gained by periodical fillings, and 
immediate application of pressure after each filling. The materials hitherto 
used have been wood-edges, grass from rough lawns, coarse as well as good 
meadow-grass, clover and rye-grass, green oats, tares, &c. As far as possible 
I am keeping each description separate, so as to see how they come out. The 
materials are pitted when at their fullest growth, and both chopped and long ; 
but I prefer to chop it, because in that state it packs better, sooner, and 
closer; and when taken out is at once available for mixture with other 
foods. Chopping is done by an ordinary 10-inch chaff-cutter, which outs 
half-inch lengths. If I were getting one /or the sole purpose, I believe that 
2-inch lengths would he equally good. ' I mix about ^-Ib. of salt to the 
cwt., not that I think it is necessary for its preservation, hut in any event it 
is good for the cattle. I should on no account use any dry material during 
filling, but when the silos are finally filled up I shall probably put a layer of 
dry bran on the top. 

The material is compressed by means of iron blocks made for the purpose, 
and weighing 1 cwt. each. Three men can lift 24 tons from the bottom on 
to the side in 3 hours, and can replace them in little more than an hour. The 
pressure amounts to about 11 cwt. per superficial foot. As to the weight of 
the crops put into the silos and that of the preserved material taken out, I am 
carefully trying to ascertain this in the case of one silo, but there should not 
he any appreciable difterence. The cost of filliug and the expense of covering, 
compressing, and emptying the silo is being carefully kept, and will be sup- 
plied when completed. The blocks cost at present about 45s. per ton, 
delivered at tbe nearest railway station. The iron, being Ko. 3 Foundry, is 
a little more costly than an inferior quality of iron, say, one shilling per ton ; 
hut their value for sale at any time is nearly equal to their first cost, and 
therefore only the interest on the capital invested should be charged annually, 

I propose to cut out the material exactly as from a stack . — Aitgmt lOi/i, 1883. 

PS. — ^Assuming the amount of material dealt with during a fair day’s 
work is 20 tons, as cut from the field, and that the distance to be led does 
not exceed a quarter of a mile ; further, that this material would he mo\vn off 
3 acres of land by a man with a two-horse mowing-machine in 3 hours, the 
cost would be as follows : — 


Mowing 

Carting to silo (3 horses) 

Treading 3 

Forking on to carts, 2 
„ from carts, 1 
Feeding chopper, 1 

Raking, 3 hoys or women 

Allowances (say) 

Patting on and taking off w^eights 


meiu 

man 


£ s. d. 
0 6 0 
0 15 0 


110 


0 3 0 
0 5 0 
0 4 6 


Total £2 14 G 

This comes to about 2s. per ton, or, at 7 tons per acre, to 19s. 3tZ. per acre. 
I should consider this ample, but I may add that a farmer who has always a 
certain staff of men and horses to keep would not he put to quite so much ex- 
j-^ense. It will he observed that the cost of chopping is not included, because 
the power is obtained from a sawmill, and is so small that its loss is not felt.* 

* If we allow 5s. per acre for this (irrespective of the cost of the man feeding, 
as given above), it would then bring the total up to Mr. Easdale's estimate of 
Sis,, ae mentioned below. 
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My first visit to Mr. Stobart’s was made on August 21st, 
1883. Each silo has a tap at the bottom, and from time to 
time juice is drawn off and used for feeding the pigs, who take 
it greedily. This squeezing out of the juice of the fodder seems 
to indicate that the silage has been too heavily weighted, at 
any rate for such material as was pitted in a chopped state. 
Great care had evidently been taken in filling the silo, but 
necessarily at some expense, namely, not only that incidental 
to chopping by steam-power, but that entailed by the method of 
spreading and treading adopted — ^three men employed to catch 
the cut grass in baskets, spread it evenly over the floor, and 
tread it down. The examination of a specimen of silage taken 
at this visit showed that it contained 76 per cent, of moisture. 
Kept in a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle, a portion of it has 
remained good ever since. Dr, Voelcker’s analysis of the 
drainage material yielded the following results ; — 

"Water .. 93*11 

Organic mat ter 4*36 

Mineral matter 2*53 * 


100*00 

The two latter items, which together comprise the dry 
residue, contained : — 


Albuminoids* 20*91 

Acids 10*71 

Extractive matters 31*72 

Ash .. .. 36*66 


Total .. 100-00 


* Containing nitrogen 3*34 


At my second visit, on January 21st, 1884, the results of the 
process adopted were clearly seen. The silage was generally 
in a good state of preservation, but some of the layers were 
much better than others. The least attractive portions were 
those which contained more or less prickly comfrey. On the 
whole, I inferred that a smaller weighting would have pro- 
duced a result quite as good to the eye, and doubtless better to 
the more searching enquiry of a chemical analyst. It must be 
stated, however, that the expressed juices mentioned above are 
by no means wasted, as the liquid is mixed with the pigs’ food, 
and is stated to be much relished by those omnivorous animals, 
A great portion of the material in Mr. Stpbart’s silos consists of 
rough grass from under trees, roadside cuttings, and odds and 
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ends of every description from nooks and corners in the park — 
in fact, every description of green food that might otherwise 
have been wasted had been put into the silo. 

Some additional facts ascertained during this visit may be 
worth recording. First of all, I should mention that the 
covering is done with great care, as follows : — Immediately 
upon the chopped fodder a layer of bran about 2 inches thick is 
placed, then the boards, along the joints of which thin strips of 
zinc are placed. Mr. Easdale (agent to Mr. Stobart) asserts 
that these precautions prevent the development of any mould 
whatever, and keeps the bran as dry as dust. The cost of the 
zinc is stated to be very trifling — ^not more than IZ. for the 
larger silo described above, which contained about 90 tons of 
silage. Mr. Easdale put the cost of making hay in fair weather, 
supposing the crop to be cwt. per acre, at 20^. per acre ; and 
the cost of preserving the grass from the same land by ensilage, 
including cutting, carting, chopping, &c., at 24s. per acre, 
notwithstanding that he reckoned 1 ton of hay to be the dried 
result of 5 tons of grass. The great expense of the process of 
ensilage is, no doubt, the carriage of so large a quantity of 
moisture, and if the field is at any great distance from the silo 
this must be an important consideration. Mr. Easdale also 
stated that the beasts received 75 lbs. of silage per head per 
diem, and that he regarded this as equal to 95 lbs. of turnips 
and 25 lbs. of hay. In fact, he positively asserted that in his 
opinion the silage was worth 2Z. per ton, which, at the rate of 
5 tons to 1 ton of hay, would require hay to have a feeding- 
value of lOZ. per ton to be equal to the silage from the same 
quantity and quality of grass. 


18. Ifr. J. Swan, Stonefleld, Lincoln . — have two silos, each 27 feet long and 
14: feet deep, and entirely below the level of the soil. They are constructed of 
14-mch brick walls grouted with hydraulic lime-mortar and faced with 
Portland cement, with which the bottom of the pit was lined to the thickness 
of 3 inches. This was considered suflScient, as the pits were excavated out of 
solid rock. The silos are covered with 3-inch planks, which form also the 
floor of the bam or store-house which has been built over them. The first 
cost of the silos without the store-house was lOOZ. 8s. 3cZ., and I expect that 
they are permanent. 

Filling the silo No. 1 was commenced on June 20th with long grass : and 
by means of temporary sides above the walls the material was piled up to a 
height of 2 feet 6 inches on the 22nd, and was then weighted to the extent of 
120 lbs. to the square foot. On July 10th it was filled up again and the 
weights replaced ; and finally, on August 7th, the space created by further 
shrinkage was filled up with green oats, tares, and lucerne chaffed to the 
length of 1^ inches, and weighted as before. The filling of silo No. 2 was 
begun on July 6th and finished on the 7th, also with unchaffed grass. It w^as 
then partially weighted with 40 lbs. per square foot; and on the 9th the 
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weigkts were takea off, the silo refilled, and the tnaterial weighted doTO with 
120 lbs. per square foot. In both cases the material was first covered with 
inch boards, about 1 inch shorter in length than the width of the pits, and 
bricks were then used to the weights stated. Xo salt or other material was 
mixed with the green stuff, and some details of the procedure, such as not 
chopping the green oats, (fee., in shorter lengths, and not chopping the grass 
at ail, were adopted, owing to the smallness of the occupation and the 
irregularity of the growth of the crops not making it worth while to hire a 
steam-engine. 

The weight of the materials pnt into the silos was 96 tons, but I cannot 
undertake to keep an account of the weight of material taken out, as the 
cowman takes out rations for the cows morning and eyening, and will do so 
for the next eight months. The total expense connected with the filling of 
my silos came to os. 6c2. per ton for everything; but I had to pay highly for 
labour, as I live in the suburbs of a town where labour is very dear. The 
process of emptying the silo is done by cutting the material down vertically, 
as hay from a haystack. 

I have no arable land, and by the process of ensilage I hope to save the 
purchase of roots, grains, &c., for winter use, and the securing of much better 
milk, cream, and butter, and in larger quantities than I have had when using 
roots. My experience in the use of pitted fodder for stock extends over a 
period of three weeks only, during which my milch cows have been fed with it 
night and morning, on coming in from and before going out to grass. The 
cows eat it with avidity, and the milk has slightly increased in quantity and 
greatly in quality. I give them a quarter of a linseed-cake and a quarter of a 
cotton-cake each per day. In my opinion the ensilage system is of the 
greatest possible importance to farmers generally, as it makes the dairy-farmer 
without arable land independent of root crops, and tbe arable farmer may 
turn dairyman without grass-land. This appears to me to be of paramount 
importance to the latter class, as with a little management and with the help 
of a silo a very heavy weight of green food may be grown and stored without 
in any way trenching upon the present system of arable farming. By this 
means muoh^more stock can he bred, and a much larger quantity of cheese and 
butter be produced, than imder the present system, thus enabling the British 
farmer to put into his pocket at all events a share of the enormous sum now 
paid annually to foreigners for those x^roducts. I think this may be done by 
sowing rye or any other early green crop suitable upon the wheat stubbles. 
By so doing, the exposure without a crop of the bare fallows, so much 
deprecated by agricultural chemists, would be avoided. The green crop would 
be cut and pitted in the third week in May, leaving ample time for cleaning 
the land for the turnip crop. This plan is now adopted by fanners when 
growing tares for consumption by carb-horses on their own farms . — October 
lUh, 1883. 

P8. — My cows, calves, and pigs have been feeding on the silage (without 
hay or roots) since September. They are all in first-rate condition, and the 
yield of milk and butter has been most satisfactory. Having read in the 
papers that butter from silage-fed cows is tainted with the flavte of 
silage, I may say that such is not the case ; but if through want of care the 
milk during milking time or afterwards should he left under the Infiuence of 
the smell, it will, as a matter of course, become impregnated with that as it 
would with any other pungent odour. Since I have given strict orders on 
this point, there has never been the slightest flavour in milk or butter. I am 
perfectly convinced that mth underground silos a pump will be necessary, 
and the condition of the silage will not he endangered by the use of it.— 
Fcbrmrif 7th, 1884. 
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I visited Mr, Swan on October 29th, 1883, but found very 
little to add to the description given above« The silage, like 
that from some other silos in which long grass had been pre- 
served, had become almost putrid ; but as the cows ate it 
readily, throve well upon it, and yielded an abundance of good 
milk and butter, Mr. Swan was tolerably satisfied with his first 
attempt. The importance of the system of ensilage to Mr. Swan 
and other suburban farmers who have little or no arable la&d, 
and who sell their milk in the town, can scarcely be exaggeikfed. ; 
If only it relieves them of the necessity of purchasing turnips, 
mangolds, or other succulent food in the winter, — at a price far 
above its feeding- value, as is generally their fate, — they can 
afford a considerable outlay in buildings, and a large expendi- 
ture in cartage and labour, for the purpose of converting a 
portion of their grass, more especially the aftermath, into a 
succulent food for winter use. Two samples of silage received 
from Mr. Swan on November 2nd may be reported upon as 
follows : — the sample from the top contained 77*8 per cent, of 
moisture and has become somewhat mouldy ; that from the 
bottom of the silo contained 82*6 per cent, of moisture, and, 
similarly preserved (in a wide-mouth stoppered bottle) is still 
in a good condition. An analysis of the drainage liquid by 
Dr. Voelcker yielded the following results : — 

The liquid itself contained : — 

Water .. .. .. .. 94*63 

Dry residue , 5*37 

100*00 

The dry residue had the following composition : — 
Albuminoids* 1*50 or per cent. 27*93 


Acids .. .. *88 „ 16*39 

Extractive matters 1*29 „ 24*02 

Ash 1*70 „ 31*66 


5*37 100*00 


* Containing nitrogen *24, or per cent. 4*47 

This material is therefore much richer in albuminous matters 
and acids than the liquid from Mr. Stobart^s silo (p. 165), 
hut it is poorer in extractive and mineral matters. 

C. SlT.AGE EkTIRELY CHOPPED. 

19. Mr, J. Aslifortli, Loiigley Ball, silo is 14 feet Idng, 8 feet 

•widej and 9 feet deep, below the level of the soil, and on the north side of a hill. 
It is constructed out of an old stone-built shed, the walls being cemented to 
tMckn^s of 1 inch, and the floor stone-flagged. I have made no experiments 
."MUt tmeovered silos. The coat of conversion was 91, and the silo will last 
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twenty or thirty year§. Filling was done on August 6th, 13th and 20fch, cut 
when about rij>e (on the last occasion over-ripe), and chopped to f-iach 
lengths, about 4 lbs. of salt to the ton being added. After each filling 1 put 
on the boards and the whole of the weights, namely, 10 tons. I use steel 
ingots, weighing 50 lbs. each, as they are easy to remove. The object of this 
immediate weighting was to press the air out as soon as possible. The silo 
contains about 40 tons of material, and the cost of the labour for filling (three 
times) was 5?. 2s. ; then the hoards cost 10s., and, as I could spare the steel 
ingots from my works, I only charge the carriage, say, 10s. Cutting is done 
vertically, the same as in the case of a haystack. I use the pitted fodder in the 
place of brewers’ grains for milch cows, and prefer it to grains for forcing 
milk, and the milk is better in quality. As to its keeping qualities, I find 
that it can be consumed by degrees without deterioration. I should say that 
if it has a pressure of about 200 lbs. to the square foot there will be no doubt 
about its keeping. Mixed with other fo(^ I find it an excellent milk- 
producer. The following are the details of the cost of dealing with the 40 tons 


of fodder used; — 

£ s. c?. 

August 6, 9.9. ; 13, 9s. ; 20, 9s. ; mowing 1 7 0 

„ 6, 4s. ; IS, 4s. ; 20, 4s. ; carting 0 12 0 

„ 6, 9s. ; 13, 9s. ; 20, 9s. ; chopping .. .. .. 17 0 

„ 6, 3s. ; 13, 3s. ; 20, 3s. ; pitting 0 9 0 

„ 6, 9s. 5 13, 9s. ; 20, 9s. ; treading 17 0 

„ 6, 13, 20, boarding 0 10 0 

„ 6, 13, 20, weighting 0 10 0 


Total ..620 

jMaking an average of a little over 5s. per ton. — December IfJi, 1883. 

I visited Mr. Asbforth on January 26th, 1884 ; and an 
inspection of his silo, which contained an excellent specimen 
of pitted vetches, would lead any one who had compared notes 
to search for the causes of manifest differences in the measure 
of success attending the efforts of a number of people with this 
crop. Vetches appear to be a most difficult crop to preserve by 
ensilage, probably in consequence partly of the difficulty of 
expressing the air from between the stalks and pods, and partly 
of the fact that they are rarely cut until too ripe for a proper 
fermentation to be set up. Mr. Ashforth, however, had 
weighted the chopped vetches to the extent of about 200 lbs. to 
the square foot, in addition to putting with them a certain 
amount of salt. At any rate, the result was very satisfactory, 
and seemed to me instructive. On examination in the laboratory, 
a specimen of this silage was found to contain 78*4 per cent, of 
water, and a portion of it put into a wide-mouth stoppered 
bottle kept well from the date of its receipt, December Hth, 
1883, until this Report was completed — on March 13th. 

20. Mr, J, BmcocTi, The Hd men, Winterton Brigg, Lincolnshire , — ^The silo 
is 18 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 12 feet deep, and is constructed above the 
level of the soil, being part of a well-built barn; the walls are of limestone 
laid in good lime mortar, and are quite 20 inches thick ; they were rather 
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roughly finished, so I plastered them over with Portland cement and good 
lime-mortar. I have not had any other experience. The cost was trifling, 
as the barn was formed ready; the hnilding is a very durable one. The 
silo was filled on the 16th of July qtdte fall with Italian rye-grass, having 
a, little trefoil in it, cut in the same condition as for haymaking, viz. when 
done flowering. It was pitted in a chopped state, from ^-inch to f-inoh lengths. 
I do. not mix anything with the grass or seeds. 

The silo was filled at one operation as follows: — ^In the first place, 
I had a hired cha,ff-cutter, and wanted to make the most of it, I also 
wished to mix the silage with cut straw and wheat-chaff, another reason 
why I wished to fill it at one operation. I have an idea that it will not 
be so good where the division takes place, that is, between the operations, 
because the vapour from fermentation will be sure to condense on the top and 
spoil some of the grass. The material is compressed first by treading with 
hoys^ and men ; two men with dung-spuds to level it about, and two boys 
running about actively. When fresh knives are put on the chaff-cutter and 
oiling is going on, the four men that carry the chaff into the silo go in to 
tread for five minutes. I cannot give you any idea about the weight that wus 
put into the silo, and shall not be able to tell you what weight comes out. 
We paid Is. 8fZ. per day for engine and cutter, had four men to carry the cut 
stuff into the silo at 2s. 6c?. per day, one man at 2s. to help to tread down, 
two boys at Is. each per day, and one man at 2s. 6cZ. to tread down. There 
was a boarded floor to the place or silo, which we hoisted up to the top of the 
barn by means of pulley-blocks, and left it suspended until the silo was full, 
then let it down on the grass, and covered it with five loads of burnt sofl or 
brick ashes. The cost per acre may he thus stated:— 

Mowing, 2s. ; carting, 3s. ; chopping, 5s. 5(Z. ; pitting, treading, boarding, 
and weighting, together 3s. 9<Z. ; making a total of 14s. 2d per acre. 

My plan of emptying is to have a sort of double doorway filled in with 
sawdust and movable boards, and, as the silage is out, I anticipate we 
shall work into it from below, like tunnelling. We open^ the silo on the 
29th of November from below, as described a&ve — ^tbat is, when the boards 
were removed, we tunnelled through the silo, and used it up as it dragged 
out with a dung drag. The results were: — in the first place to prevent the 
fodder being spoiled by bad weather in trying to make it into hay, and in the 
next place to have a better and more succulent food for the stock, and thus 
do away with the almost absolute necessity of using roots, which is expensive, 
and in wet winters such miserable work on a clay farm, and I think a losing 
game as well. My experiment was made with rather dry grass, that is to say, 
the morning was dry, no dew at all when we commenced cutting the grass, 
and the day continued dry, but without sun, so there was no external 
moisture on the grass. As to the keeping qualities of the fodder, I think that, 
if my plan is followed out, to keep the weight on the top, and work from one 
end, taking what is wanted from the breastwork every day, no deterioration 
will take place. We were about a month at ours, and we could not tell any 
difference in it. The horse-feeders would have it for their horses without my 
consent, and a very careful stockfeeder I have had for years gave it to all the 
young calves. If the pitted fodder gets air into it, it will begin to must soon, 
and when once that begins, I believe the must will gradually spr< ad. The 
whole secret is, I think, in cutting the grass by a hired chaft-cutter, if a 
farmer has not got one sufficiently powerful of his own, and then treading it 
down well, and thus getting it as solid as possible ; then putting plenty of 
pressure on it as soon as possible, only removing it as you work from the end. 
As soon as I opened my silo, I fed two Alderneys on the silage entirely, also 
some young calves; the other stock was fed with one-third silage, one- 
hay, and one-third oat-straw. We had been feeding pulped swedes and 
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■about one-tbird hay and two-thirds oat-straw cut up into about l-inch 
lengths. We could not tell but what the stock did quite as well on the 
milage as the other food. All have been equally healthy ; no purging, nor 
any symptom of it . — January Ith^ 1884. 

tl, Mr, L W, Edivards, of Westminster Lodge^ St Alhans * : — ^Three years 
ago I laid down 30 acres of arable land with grass seeds. The crop this year 
was very poor, not more than one load to the acre, and almost entirely bents, 
there being very little undergrass. 

In the year 1882 I erected two pits for storing grains, and filled them last 
jear -with 100 tons of grains, which came out first-rate ; this year, wishing to 
be in the fashion, I re-named the said grain pits, and they are now called silos. 

The two silos are made of bricks, cemented inside and roofed with galvanised 
iron, and they cost a few shillings under 50Z. I enclose a section, which will 


Fig. 1 . — Section of Mr. Edwardses Silos, slioimng tlieir sloping sides. 



give the size, &c. They drain into a small cesspit outside. One silo would 
therefore cost 257., and this amount, to be repaid within twenty-five years 
by equal annual payments of principal and interest at 5 per cent., would incur 
an annual payment of IZ. 16s. Zd. 

1 decided this year to fill one of the silos with the above-mentioned 
grass, and accordingly I commenced cutting on the 14th of June, with two 
mowing-machines, and on the 15th of June the grass was carted and cut 
into chaff by a steam^ngine. The work was commenced at 9.30 a.m., but, 
in consequence of a severe storm, the machine was stopped at 11.30 A.M., the silo 
being not quite half full ; the 16ih was wet all day, and therefore the machine 
was not started; the 17th was Sunday ; and on the Monday, the 18th, the 
machine commenced at 9.30 a.m., and the silo was completely filled by 2 p.m. 
Twenty-three men were engaged both on the 15th and 18th, as follows : — 

4 men treading silo. 

7 „ filling sacks and canying to pit (about 10 yards). 

1 „ unloading the cart. 

2 „ feeding chaff-machine. 

1 „ engine-driver. 

1 „ waterman. 

7 „ loading carts and dragging. 

Total 23 men. 


* This account of Mr. Edwardses practice is reprinted from the * Live Stock 
Journal ’ of July 30th, 1883. 
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Tha men were engaged for three hours on the 15th, and 4| hours on the 
18th, at per hour. Three horses and carts were employed. It took 
6J acres of the grass to fill the silo, and the grass weighed 15 tons 5 cwt., 
2 lbs. of salt being added to each cwt. of grass. 

The following was the cost of filling the silo : — £ s. ch 

June 14tb, 1883, mowing 6i acres of grass with machine,] 
including heer for men, hut exclusive of horses, Is. M. [ 0 10 10 
per acre . . .. .. . . .. .. .. 

Baking three rows into one, putting into small cocks for 
carting, and breaking salt, including beer for men, 

2s. M, per acre 

June 15th, 23 men, three hours each, at M, per hour, j . 
carting, cutting chaff, and pitting, including beer (buti 10 2 

exclusive of horses) . . . . . . j 

June 18th, 23 men, 4| hours, at per hour, ditto .. 1 10 8 

Paid for steam-engine and chaff-cutter, 7^ Wrs, at 3s.) 126 

per hour ) 

Five cwt. of coal 0 4 4| 

Five and a half cwt. of salt 0 6 0 


0 15 81 


£5 10 3 

Average per acre, 17s. 

The top of the grass in the silo is covered with thick wooden doors, on the top 
of which is placed 1 ton 3 cwt. of old iron gas-pipes, and twenty American flour- 
tuhs filled with the same description of chaff as in the silo, each tub weighing 
86 lbs. The doors weigh about 2 cwt., thus making a total weight of 2 tons. 

My object in using the flour-tubs was to ascertain if the grass would keep 
good in them; because, if so, the weights to he placed on the silo wili 
not only be easily obtained, but at the same time will he serviceable and 
cheap. Following is an account of the cost of the covering and weights on 


the top of the grass in silo, viz.: — £ s 

Boors ,. .. 0 16 0 

Twenty tubs,, at Is. -id 16 8 

1 ton 3 cwt. of iron .. 2 6 0 


£4 7 8 

The above, to be repaid within five years by equal annual payments of 
principal and interest at 5 per cent., would incur an annual payment of 1?. 

I placed a thermometer on the top of the boards under the iron roof and 
examined it daily, and at the same time ascertained the sinking of the grass. 


THEaMOMETBB. SnjKIXG. 


June 19 

.. 64 

.. Hone. 


20 

.. 60 

.. A little in centre. 

J? 

21 

.. 62 

.. 3 inches in centre. 


22 

.. 72 

.. Do. do. 


23 

.. 72 

.. 1 inch in centre. 


24 

.. 74 

.. 1 inch in centre and 1 inch outsides. 


25 

.. 74 

.. 1 inch in centre. 

?? 

26 

.. 72 

.. Bo. do. 

99 

27 

.. 68 

.. None. 


28 

.. 69 

.. None. 

9> 

29 

.. 70 

. . 1 inch in centre and 1 inch outsides- 


30 

.. 69 

.. None. 


, ” : Total^ll inches in centre, and 2 inches on the outsides. 

"l^eremaM the grass was made into hay, namely, 23| acres. 
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June 15th, and 16th, 1883, mowing 23| acres with j 
machine, including beer for men (but exclusive of| 
horses) ; all men were paid per hour while at work J 
19th, Eleven men haymaking, including beer 

20th, Nine men do. do. 

22nd, Sixteen men haymaking and carting, including 1 

beer (but exclusive of horses) i 

„ Fifty faggots for bottom of rick 

„ Six truss of straw for rick bottom 

23rd, Twenty men haymaking and carting, including | 

beer " J 

25th, Nineteen men do. d<>. 

26th, Four do. haymaking 

27th, One man do. 

28th, One do. do. 

29th, Niue do. do. and carting 

30th, Men pulling rick and making good for rough) 

thatching .. J 

30th, Paid for rough thatching and beer 

„ li loads straw 

„ Thatching for good 

„ Wear and tear of rick cloths and elevator .. 

„ Insurance of hayrick 


£ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 


s. 

19 


15 

4 

17 

7 

5 

18 

9 

5 

o 

0 

1 


7 

5 

14 

0 

0 

5 


d. 

2 

81 

9 

9 

6 

0 

8 

7k 

4 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£16 2 lU 

Estimated cost of cutting 234 loads of hay into chaff by'( q « 

steam, including men, beer and coal " j j ^ o 

Eleven cwt. of salt 0 12 0 


£26 7 54 


Cost per Acre — Silo verstis Baymahin(j. 


Silo. 

£ a. f7. 

•Cost of filling silo as per 

account per acre .. .. 0 17 0 

Moiety of cost of building 
2 silos, including interest 
at 5 per cent., principal 
and interest to be repaid 
in 25 years (per acre) .. 0 5 5. 

Cost of covering and 
w’eigbts on the top of j 

‘grass, including interest | 

at 5 per cent., principal ! 

and interest to be repaid | 

in 5 years (per acre) .. 0 3 1 | 

Total per acre .. ..£156! 


IlAYMAKIXa. 




£>. 

cL 

Haymaking as per ac- 



count per acre .. 

0 13 

9 

Estimated cost of cutting 



the said hay into chaft 



and storing as per ac- 



count per acre •. 

0 8 

CO 


Total per ac:e .. .. £I 2 54 


I have not included any charge in the above for horses, as they am kept 
on the farm all the year round, but if charged, the amount wo aid have been 
as follows: — 
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Silo Haymaking 
per Acre, per Acre. 

s. d s. d. 

Horses charged at 6d per liOTir 'wMe at work mowing,) . o - g 

per acre j ® 

Carting, dragging, and using elevator for hay, per acre 14 2 10 

3 0 4 6 

The Weather during the Period, 

June 14, 1883. Fine all day. 

Dull ; began to r^ at 10.30 a.m. A storm at 11.30 a.m. 
Showers all day. 

Slight showers at intervals. 

Dull, but no rain. 

Ditto. 

Fine up till 11 a.m. ; then showers all day. 

Showers all day. 

Fine up to 3 p.m., and then rain for rest of day. 

Fine all day. 

Kain at 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. 

Dull morning. Eain from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Showers all day. 

Dull morning. Showers from 1 p.m. 

Showers all the morning. 

Fine all day, but a severe thunderstorm at night. 

From the above it will be seen that I was blessed with the usual wet 
weather, namely, out of sixteen days eleven were wet. 

Although the cost per acre is a little more for the silo than for haymaking, 
the silo, being independent of the weather, will more than counterbalance 
the difference, provided the grass in the silo turns out well. 

Mr. Edwards has kindly sent me the following account of 
the opening of his silo on the 4th of December, 1883, when I 
was present ; — 

I opened my silo yesterday, in the presence of Sir J. B. Lawes, Dr. Gilbert, 
Dr. Voelcker, Messrs. Walter Gilhey, John Thornton, H. M. Jenkins, and 
others. On removing the corrugated iron roofing, we found that the wet had 
been entirely kept out, and on taking away the boarding, we discovered that 
the surface of the silage for a depth of 6 inches was rotten, that the next 
12 inches were mouldy, and that the silage from that depth was good, and 
gave off a pleasant aroma. The grass having consisted entirely of bents, it 
was not so moist as is usual for silage, and I think the bents when cut 
must have been a little too ripe to ensure perfect silage. 

However, I look upon the experiment as a success, and I hope from the 
lesson I have learnt to benefit by it next season. A portion of the rotten and 
mouldy silage, and a portion of the good, were given to the cows, and they 
ate it with a relish wMch astonished all present. 

The foregoing account of the condition of the silage is quite 
in accordance with my own notes. The cause of so much mould 
and waste is not far to seek. A glance at the section of the 
silos (Fig. 1, p. 171) will show that they have sloping sides, and 
therefore the weighted doors could not follow the pitted fodder 
as sinking progressed. This was evident as soon as the arrange- 
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inent was seen, owing to the curious inequalities of surface 
which the doors presented. A sample sent to the Laboratory on 
December 5th was found to contain only 51*1 per cent, of water. 
It need scarcely be added that although it was very 'dry, it 
rapidly went mouldy. 

22. Lord Sgerton, of Tatton, Tatton JParh, Knutsfordf Cheshire (per 
Mr, J. T, Smith, Estate-agent), — The silo is an old ice-house in the Park, 
and was considered a good place for an experiment. The walls on the 
inside w^ere plastered with cement ; the present entrance blocked up, and a 
new entrance made in the centre of the dome, all as shown by the Section 
accompanying this. 


Eig. 2. — Section of Lord EgeriorCs Sih at Tatto^i Farh, slioichig'iis 
condition at the end of the third daifs icorl\ 



At A, A. Boxes filled with bricks. 

B. Archway from the side of the bank, by which the silo is emptied. 

c. 3Tew brickwork. 

3>. Height at which silo was finally weighted and settled ; condition of grass, ’juicy and damp 
with dew. 

E. Section of grass quite dry and top grass dead. 

F. Height to which grass put in on first and second fillings had sunk to when opened on July 2T. 

G. Man-hole used for fillteg. 

The following are the dimensions of the ice-house : — 

Diameter, 11 feet 6 inches ; height to sijuare, 12 feet 6 inches ; area, 101 
square feet. 

A portion of the Park fenced in and near the ice-house, and which often 
had mown without a fair proportion of keep, was chosen as suitable. 
Though amongst it there was a proportion of fine gra^, the greater quantity 
was rough and coarse. The process of filling the silo may be thus described : — 
% — ^This day i>ortable engine, chatf-cutter, and all other necessaries 
were on the ground. 

Jtdg 4. — At 8.15 our mowing-machine started, and at 9 our first load of 
grass left for the silo, the chaff-cntter being got to work at 9,15. The first 
hamper when cut weighed 43 lbs., the same hamper filled with whole grass 
weighed 38 lbs. j this quantity took 40 seconds to chop ; if grass is cut wet 
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tlie weight of the hamper would he 65 lbs. This day 370 hampers were filled 
in, and our average weight was 53 lbs., thus giving a total of 8 tons, 16 owt. 
1 qi\ 10 lbs. put in the silo ; in addition to this, salt was added at 1 lb. to 
the cwt. = 2 176i lbs. = 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 8} lbs. Every tenth hamper of cut 
grass was weighed. The grass was cut in lengths of from Hoi inch. The 
labour employed was one man and two horses mowing ; one man sharpening 
and assisting to fill the carts ; two men with carts, and two horses carting the 
grass from the field to the silo. Two men and two women in the field raking 
and cleaning the ground and loading the carts. At the silo one man was 
driving the engine, one feeding the chaff-cutter, and one man supplying him. 
Three men were treading the cut grass in the silo, one man was spreading 
grass and salting it ; two men and one hoy were fixing hampers and removing 
them from the chaff-cutter, weighing the same and also salt, and lowering all 
into the silo. Stopped work at 7 p.m. with 8 feet of grass in the silo, weigh- 
ing 8 tons 16 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lbs. Stopped three hours during the day for 
meals, and the work all day only proceeded slowly, as all information had to 
be accurately taken, and much time was therefore lost. From 7 to 8 p.m. 
our weights were put on, after covering the surface with 1? inch boards ; our 
weights were thirty boxes, made of li inch wood with handles of rope, each 
box being 1 fool 10 inches long, and 1 foot 5 inches wide by 1 foot 6 inches 
high, and contained thirty bricks : each box and bricks being in weight about 
2^ cwt., the total weight, with boards, was about 4 tons. Two and a half 
acres of grass were mown this day. 

July 5. — The weights were lifted out of the silo in half an hour. Mowing 
commenced at 8 a.m., and the first load of grass was at the silo at 8.20. This 
morning we found that the silage had sunk during the night, and with the 
weights, to the extent of 1 foot ; therefore the refilling began at 7 feet. The 
same mode of operation was followed this day, 169 hampers being pnt in the 
silo, averaging 68 lbs., and giving a total of 4 tons 7 cwts. 0 qrs. 18 lbs,, 
which added to July 4th total, gives total weight of grass in the silo 
13 tons 3 cwt. 2 qrs. Salt was used this day at the rate of 1 lb. to the 
cwt, of glass, thus 87 lbs. added to the 176, put in on the 4th, gives a total 
of 263 Ihs., or 2 owt. 1 qr. 11 lbs. The mowing-machine stopped this day at 
noon, and the chaff-cutter at 2 p,m. One and a half acres were mown this 
day. The same number of hands were employed at the silo, hut three extra 
men were in the field loading grass. Boards were put on as before, and after- 
wards 6 inches bran, costing £3 10s., and then the boxes of unights. Tlie 
crops realised about 3 tons 1 cwt. per acre, and if made into hay they u'ould 
have produced about 15 cwt. per acre. 

toiib. cwts. qib. lbs. 


Total weight in silo, arass 13 3 2 0 

salt 2 1 11 


13 5 3 11 

July 6. — ^At noon the grass level was 10 feet, showing a sinkage of 2 feet 
'0 inches. 

July 7. — At 8.30 A.M. the grass-level was 9 feet G inches, showing a 
sinkage of 3 feet. 

July 14.— At 8.30 A.M. the grass-level was 8 feet 6 inches, showing a 
sinkage of 4 feet, 

July 27. — Boxes of weights and bran w^ere cleared out of the silo ; mowing 
again commenced at 9.30. Silage was found to be brown and quite sweet, 
though it was slightly warm. Same mode of operation as before was followed. 
The grass mown was about li acres, and the weight put in the silo 3 tons 
S cwt. 2 qrs. 6 lbs., and J lb. of salt to each cwt, =s 33 lbs. 151 hampers 
^kvera^g 48 lbs. 
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Total weiglit at completion, grass .. 


Total weight in silo 
Total acreage mown, July 4 

,, » « J^ly 5 •• -* 

„ „ „ July 27 .. .. 


tons cwt. q'ffi, lbs. 

16 0 0 6 

2 2 16 

16 11 2 22 

. .. 2| 

.. li 
.. II 


1883 
July 4. 


Total .. 5| 

Cost of Filling Silo, Tatton Farh, 


■One man driving, and for hire of engine 

„ One man feeding chaff-cutter 

„ One man supplying him 

„ Three men in silo treading and tramming . . 

„ One man in silo spreading and salting 

„ Two men and one boy placing and removing hampers, 
weighing grass and salt, and filling silo 
„ One man and two horses mowing, and machine . . 

„ Two men and two horses leading grass from field . . 

„ Two men getting grass together in field 

„ Two women raking, i&c., in field 

July 5. — One man and engine 

„ One man half day feeding chaff-cutter .. .. 

„ One man half day supplying him 

„ Three men in silo three-quarters of a day .. 

„ One man in silo spreading and salting 

„ Two men and one boy as above 

„ One man and two horses mowing, and machine half day 

„ Two horses and two men carting 

„ Two men loading grass in field 

„ Two women „ „ „ 

„ Three men „ „ „ and raking .. 

29 lbs. cheese, at = £1 Os. 7d, and 56 lbs. bread, 

at lid = 7s. 

„ 36 gallons beer, at .. .. 

July 21 — ^Engine and driver .. .. .. 

„ Four men in silo 

„ Seven men in field .. .. 

„ 14| lbs. cheese = 10s. 3id ; 28 lbs. bread, Ss. 6d 

„ Beer, 12 gallons 

„ Movsing machine, half day .. .. 


£ 

s. 

d 

0 13 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

h 

. 0 

8 

6 

0 15 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

13 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

9 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

7i 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 




1 

7 

7 

1 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 

. 0 14 

0 

. 1 

1 

0 

. 0 13 

9i 

. 0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

6 

£13 10 

6 


Augmt 20. — This date level of silage stood at 9 feet 6 inches, having 
sunk 2 feet 3 inches since last filling. 


The boxes and bricks would be worth 
The covering of boards 


£ s. 
6 15 
1 0 


d 

0 

0 


Total 


£7 15 0 


The fodder is taken from the silo in layers, after having been cut with an 
ordinary hay-knife. This expense is but small, as it is done in the ordinary 
VOL. XX*— S. S. : X 
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course of work. We have found that the grass can be preserved, hut we are 
only now testing its feeding and other properties . — Felruary 2.0th, 1884. 

I have given the above details in full, because they are the 
first step in a careful experiment, showing exactly what was put 
into the silo ; as will be seen in Mr. Smith’s letter of March 12th, 
it corresponded exactly with the weight of silage taken out. 
Mr. Alfred Smethum (an old assistant of Dr. Voelcker) has 
been engaged in making analyses of the grass put in and of the 
silage taken out, and his report, given on p. 380, will aid greatly 
in throwing light on the chemistry of ensilage. 

Writing on March 8th, Mr. Smith stated : — 

“ Our silage was perfectly good to within some nine inches of the bottom ; 
on arriving at this level we found it was heavily saturated with liquid, and 
when a small truss of this was lifted outside it was marvellous to see the 
rapidity with which the liquid ran away. It was of a very dark brown 
colour, and smelt like the odour you have from vinegar. Of course the 
silage you saw was very moist, hut this at the bottom would not take in any 
more moisture than it had; and I cannot help hut think that the proper 
course is certainly to have some drain away from the silo, with a syphon 
attached from a small cesspool, which, of course, should he arranged so that 
no air could pass, and then I feel positive that the silage would be perfectly 
good on our system from the top to the bottom of the silo. I think you saw 
that our sides were good, and though this silage at the bottom, which is so 
saturated, is sound, yet 1 must say it is much too strong to give to animals.” 

In reply, I discouraged Mr. Smith’s idea of any drain or 
sipbon. My idea of what a silo should he, put in homely 
language, is simply — ^an agricultural jampot ; without drainage, 
and perfectly impermeable to air and water at the bottom and 
sides, and with only sufficient vent above to allow of the escape 
of gases, while being practically protected from any accession 
of air or water from without. Wetness of silage is sometimes 
greatest at the bottom, sometimes at the top, and sometimes at 
varying points or strata in between. It is sometimes due to 
the nature of the crop (such as prickly comfrey), sometimes to 
its too saturated condition when pitted, sometimes to the effect 
of moisture being enhanced by an addition of salt, and some- 
times to infiltration of water into the silo from outside. In- 
vestigation in each case can alone determine the cause, and 
point to the proper remedy, which I do not believe ought to be 
the drainage of the silo in any case. 

Mr. Smith thereupon further wrote to me on March 12th as 
follows ; — 

^ I quite agree with you that the excessive moisture at the bottom of our 
silo is^ undoubtedly caused by the admixture of salt with the grass when it 
was pitted ; and besides this, with the heavy weight on the silage, of course 
a l^e proportion of the moisture would settle at the bottom of the silo. 
With our 16 teUs^of silage^we put away not more than 2i cwt. of salt, so 
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yon will see it is but a small proportion. Yet this would give to tbe silage 
at the bottom of the silo a very strong flavour, and leave the silage in a 
much stronger state than I dare venture to give it to the cattle. You will he 
pleased to hear that our actual weight out of the silo coiTesponds exactly with 
the weight we put into the same. The cubic foot at the bottom weighed 
heavier than I expected, but this is simply accounted for by the existence of 
the moisture, so you will see that as there is no drain to the silo there is not 
the slightest loss. I have no doubt if a drain had been laid we might have 
lost 5 or 6 cwt., or, perhaps I ought to say, more ; because, not only would 
the salt, being soluble, have gone, but no doubt with the excessive weight 
some moisture out of the grass would have found its way through the 
syphon, which we should try to keep.” 

23. Earl Fortesme, Castle Hill, South Molion, Devon . — My silo is 19 feet 
long, 6 feet 9 inches wide, and 6 feet 3 inches deep, and its cubic capacity 
is 673 feet. It is above the level of the soil, and has four stone walls — three 
existing walls utilised, and only the fourth built — the sides and bottom 
being cemented. It has no drain, and it is roofed with movable sheets of 
corrugated iron. It actually cost IIZ. 10s., including everything — all the 
materials, labour, &c., of which labour came to about two-fifths. On the 
25th of July it was filled with the grass of about 1 acre of an unwatered 
meadow left for hay, when still green and not too ripe to make good hay ; 
ten days later, after the silage had subsided about a foot, it was filled up 
with coarse grass from an orchard. The grass, a heavy crop, was still wet at 
the bottom from recent rain, though the day was dry when it was mown, 
when it was cut by a chaff-cutter into about f-inch lengths, and put into the 
silo immediately afterwards. When the silo was full, ploughed and tongued 
boards were placed upon the mass, and sawdust and large stones on the top 
of them, so as to give a pressure of about 50 lbs. to the square foot ; the 
boards, sawdust, weights, and roof were replaced upon it, and it was left until 
opened — ^Decemher 20th. 

The grass from the meadow and the orchard was considered to be the 
produce of about acre, which it was estimated would have yielded about 
2 tons of rather coarse hay. When the silo was opened the silage had 
shrunk about a foot, and occupied about 513 cubic feet, and its weight was 
about 36 lbs. to the cubic foot ; it was found about as moist as when it was 
put in. The entire cost for labour in cutting, filling. &c., was 37s., of which 
the cutting to chaff cost 8s. It is not yet quite emptied. It is cut down 
vertically, like hay from a stack. 

All the cows eventually took to it, and so did the horses greedily after a 
day or two, and seemed to do well on it. 

As to the keeping qualities, we found that if left about long after being 
out, it became mildewed: it therefore required to he eaten within 2 or 3 
days ; hut the face of the silage left in the silo after each cutting does not 
seem to change for 8 or 10 days. The cows, which received daily 33J lbs. of 
silage instead of 12 lbs. of hay, hut had 2 lbs. of oilcake, 2 lbs. of undecor- 
ticated cotton-cake, and 2 lbs. decorticated and 2 Ihs. of poEard and 5 J lbs. of 
straw-chaff besides, kept their condition, and gave a slight increase of milk 
and butter of hardly appreciably deteriorated quality from what they had 
given before that substitution: but the cows with 50 lbs. of silage sub- 
stituted for the hay and straw-chaff (the cake and pollard remaining the 
same), went hack in condition, and gave slightly less milk and butter than 
before, and that of decidedly inferior quality . — Jmimry ZOih, 1884. 

Earl Fortescue^s experience, it will he observed, differs from 
that of several experimenters, but agrees with that of Mr. Gibson 

N 2 
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(see below) and others ; but it should be remembered that the 
silo was not opened until nearly Christmas time, when the 
yield of milk under ordinary circumstances in England rapidly 
diminishes in quantity and deteriorates in quality. The sample 
of silage sent to me by Earl Fortescue was in a cardboard box, 
and was shown to a number of amateurs ” of the system from 
time to time for several weeks, during which it retained its 
remarkably sweet fragrance, and showed scarcely a sign of 
mould. 

•24. Mr, Edmund B, Gibson, Saffron Wcddm, Essex . — ^The principal silo is 
60 feet in length, 12 feet in width, and 17 feet deep — 10 feet of the depth being 
below the level of the soil. It is divided into five compartments which open 
into each other, I have two others formed by bricking up the bays of barns. 
The principal silo is built of cement concrete, the walls and partitions are all 
9 inches in thickness, covered by a galvanised-iron roof formed with frames 
on hinges which are raised by means of pulley-blocks. In my opinion, silos 
made without a wet-resisting roof must fail. The cost of the silo first 
mentioned, including 5 tons of cement weights, was 230?., exclusive of the 
li-inch battens for covering the pitted material. It will last an indefinite' 
period. The silos were filled at intervals as the green crops became ready. 
The chief silo being in compartments, this could easily be done without dis- 
turbing the fodder when once covered and weighted. The crops preserved 
have been rye, tares, sainfoin, clover, trefoil, and grass ; they have been cut 
when in flower, and pitted after having been chopped into half-inch lengths. 
Not any foreign material is mixed with the fodder ; if salt is added it of 
course liquifies and tends to make the fodder mouldy ; by adding straw, air is 
introduced with the same result. 

The mode of procedure is as follows : The fodder is carted as soon as cut, 
and passed through an ordinary chaff-cutter, shot into the silo, and well 
trodden down. The first portion of the material is allowed a short time, say 
12 hours, to settle ; in the meantime it is temporarily covered over with the 
battens, which are subsequently used for tbe final sealing down. For that 
purpose they are dowelled one into the other, so as to sink bodily like a fioor 
under the weights (about 15 cwi to each compartment) which are placed 
upon them. The dowelled joints are covered by strips of felt, and a thin 
narrow piece of deal is nailed above the felt to assist in the exclusion of the 
air. The weights are sufficient to keep the batten cover in close contact with 
the fodder, and to insure its sinking as compression takes place. This summer 
I have pitted about 400 tons of green food, the produce of 52 acres. 

The expense of filling varies with the nature of 'the fodder and the amount 
of compression — thus an acre of green rye will occupy a much larger space 
than an acre of clover or sainfoin ; but I should put the expense at from 2s. 6d. 
per ton. My mode of emptying the silo is to take the fodder from the top for 
use, and thus the surface is only exposed for a few hours. By the process of 
ensilage, I have effected (year 1882-88) a great saving in purchased food, 
owing to the increased quantity of natural food produced on the farm, and my 
ability to return nearly all the straw to the land in the form of manure, thus 
saving artificial manure. 

The result of feeding cattle on pitted fodder in my case has been that two 
bushels of ensilaged rye mixed witti one bushel of swedes produced the same 
qu^tity of.milk as one bushel of ensilaged rye and two bushels of swedes, both 
being used in conjunction with 3 lbs. of cotton-cake per head per day. The 
tidier should be, consumed as the animals require their daily food when once 
b^uh j it will tu& mouldy on the surface after three days’ exposure to the air. 
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If, however, it is compressed by bydmxilic or other stienuous means it may 
remain comparatively nninjiired, as the air will not so easily penetrate the mass. 
I used ensilaged rye daily from October 1882 to March 1883 for milking cows, 
consnming a&nt 80 tons, in conjunction with swedes, mangolds, and 3 lbs. of 
cotton-cake per head per day. My silo was built in 1881, but it was filled the 
first year with brewers’ grains . — August IQtli, 1883. 

Co7nposiUon of a Sample of Glover and Sainfoin Ensilage sent Ig 
Mr. Edmund B. G-ibson. 


Soluble in water 70 * 36 per cent. : — 

Water 57-55 

Soluble albuminoids 3*43 

Acetic and other volatile acids *28 

Lactic and other fixed acids *76 

Soluble non-nitrogenous compounds 6*11 

Soluble mineral matter 2*23 

Insoluble in water 29*64 per cent. : — 

Insoluble albuminoids 4*44 

Crude vegetable fibre 23*32 

Insoluble mineral matter 1*88 


100 *00 

Total nitrogen .. 1*26 

November I2th, 1883. (Signed) Augustus Voeloker. 


PS.— Since writing the foregoing I have had ample opportunities of testing 
the feeding value of silage, as it has formed the staple food of eighty head 
of horned stock kince the middle of October last. 

Mr.H. M. Jenkins saw the first section of the silo uncovered, and the silage 
was found in excellent preservation, with the exception of 2 inches on the 
sm-face, increasing gradually towards the sides for 2 feet dow, when the 
mouldy portion ceased. 

The allowance of food for each cow in milk per.day is as follows : — 


lbs. 

Clover silage 22 

Eye silage 26 

Straw chaff 5 

Hay chaff 5 

Barley or maize meal .. .. 3 

Hoots (3 pecks) 45 


Total weight *. 106 

I find this combination the most economical and conducive to a full flow of 
milk, keeping the cattle in excellent condition. 

How as to the cost of cutting and pitting the fodder. I am imable to give 
the cost of each operation, but can estimate with accuracy the cost of pre- 
serving a ton of silage. A cubic foot weighs 45 lbs., and my five pits 


consequently hold 50 tons each. 

It took two and a half days to fill a pit, at a cost of 3?. 10s. £ k d. 

per day, giving exactly per ton .. .. 036 

The cost of cutting, 2s. per acre, or per ton .. 0 0 6 

The cost of the covering boards is 1?. 6s. for each pit containing 

60 tons, or per ton 00 6 

The cost of securing boards and placing weights in position, per 
ton .. .. .. 0 0 1 


Fdy)ruary2^iJifl8S4:, Total per ton £0 4 7 
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Mr. Gibson’s description of his silos requires very little 
explanation, but I ought to point out some features in them 
•which may possibly excite criticism. First of all, it should be 
stated that although the corrugated-iron roof is necessarily in 
sections, owing to the length of the row of silos, under the 
margins of two adjoining sections is a galvanized-iron furrow, 
which performs the double duty of a resting-piece and a drain 
to carry off rain-water. These sections of the roof are really 
flaps on hinges, and are opened by raising the lower edge by 
means of a portable pulley and rope at the end of a pole. 
When raised enough, their position is maintained by fixing in a 
couple of rods into holes on the top of the silo wall, and into 
sockets in the galvanized-iron flap. The covering of the silage is 
most completely done, but, as I could not help remarking, at what 
seemed to me too great a cost. The dowelling of the boards, 
the cost of the felt, and then that of the battens, with nails and 
labour, both in putting on and almost more in taking off, must 
make up a rather considerable sum. Still, Mr. Gibson was of 
opinion that the outlay was remunerative, because it saved 
waste of material. Mr. Gibson also piles a quantity of cavings 
above the boards and weights, with a view to assist in excluding 
the air from the silage. The silo which I saw opened on 
October 10th, 1883, contained chopped clover, which had been 
put in about the beginning of July, and had therefore been in 
about three months. The top of the fodder was mouldy only to 
the depth of 1 ^ to 2 inches, and the sides close to the outside 
wall were also damaged, but only to the thickness of inches. 
The remainder was perfectly good, but apparently had not gone 
much beyond the alcoholic fermentation. The smell was strongly 
that characteristic of aldehyd in silage. As Mr. Gibson states 
above, the pitted fodder goes mouldy in three or four days. In 
some other silos Mr. Gibson has green rye sown after harvest, and 
followed in the spring by turnips. Altogether he has 400 tons 
of fodder pitted. The great disideratum here was a machine 
for elevating the cut fodder into the silo, because at present it 
has to be carried up several feet. Mr. Gibson has the credit of 
being one of the first men in England to put the system of en- 
silage to the test under the nouveau rigimef and therefore the 
results of his experience are entitled to great weight he con- 
siders that the use of silage does not increase the flow of milk, 
and he has found that it does not pay to feed cows entirely upon 
it, as it has too costive an effect ; but he has not found the use 
%f it interfere with the breeding-properties of the cows, or other- 
}^e detrimental to their health. He has successfully fattened 
entirely* on silage and an allowance of linseed-cake. 
fT wo (Stoij^es ; 0 f ;his silage were sent by Mr. Gibson to the 
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Society’s Laboratory at different dates. The analysis' of the 
first, sent on November 12th, 1883, is given above ; it con- 
tained only 57*55 per cent, of water, and went rapidly mouldy. 
The second, sent on January 2nd, 1884, contained 75*6 per 
cent, of water, and kept fairly well in a wide-mouth stoppered 
bottle ; but the remainder, left in the tin in which it had been 
sent, soon became mouldy. 

25. The Duke of Eamilton Qper Mr, David Smith, Agent"), Easton Farh, 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, — The silos are each 22 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
10 feet deep, and are above the level of the soil. They are constructed in 
the bay of a barn, and the walls are of 14-inch brickwork, coated with cement, 
with a wooden curb on the wails. The floors are of concrete, also coated with 
cement. I have made no experiments with silos not covered with a per- 
manent roof. The first cost of the silos was about 36Z. I should imagine at 
the end of fifty years they will be as good as they are now. One was filled 
the end of June, and filled up again three weeks after the first filling ; the other 
was filled the beginning of August, and filled up again about a month after. 
The crops were clover and rye-grass from the first growths in the first filled, 
and from a second growth in the second; and they were cut when they were 
fit for making into hay. They were pitted in a chopped state (average 
length, 1 in, to IJ in.), and part of them during a drizzly day. Salt at the 
rate of about Ih lb. per cwt. of grass-chaff was mixed with it, in order to give 
the food a greater relish. The silos were filled in two operations, about three 
weeks intervening between each operation in the one case, and a month in 
the other. I thmk Jhey might have been advantageously filled a third 
time. 

At the close of each filling, a layer of bran about 3 inches thick was placed 
upon the grass-chaff, upon which were laid some doors, six of 8 feet by 
3 feet 8 inches, and each door was weighted with 500 white bricks. The 
amount of pressure thus applied was about 9 tons upon each silo, which will 
remain upon the silage until it is wanted for use. I imagine the weight of 
the crop per acre was about 3 tons, and the produce of about 16 to 20 acres 
was usm to fill the two silos. The expense in labour of filling the silos, in- 
cluding cutti^ and chaffing the crops by steam-power, was about 15s. per 
acre ; the bricks cost about 50s. per thousand. 

As the silos are by the side of the floor on which the cattle food is all 
mixed, the silage will only be removed as it is required, so the cost of 
emptying has not been gone into. We propose cutting the silage down 
vertically, like a haystack. One result we obtained by pitting our grass 
fodder was to secure the crop without risk of being spoiled, besides having a 
much greater quantity of better food than if it had been made into hay. 
The silos have only been opened about a week. The cattle seem to enjoy the 
silage mixed with the pulped roots and chaff, and look to have wonderfiilly 
improved in the week they have been feeding upon it. I shall not use more 
than half the quantity of salt when the silos are next filled, as the cattle at 
present consume more water than I think is good for them. — January 29^A, 
1884. 

A sample of this silage sent to Hanover Square for examina- 
tion kept remarkably well in the box in which it was sent 
for several weeks. By calculation, it will be found that the 
pressure applied is about 1 cwt. to the superficial foot. 
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26. Mr, B. Eoare (jper J, Austen, Farm Bailiff), Fagehurst Farm, 
hurst, Kent , — We first built one silo 20 feet long, 10 feet deep, and 10 feet 
in width, divided into two, so that they were each 10 feet square. It is 
built with bricks and mortar, and faced with cement, paved at the bottom 
and cemented. The cost of building the silo was about 502. I have said 
before that it would last forty years, but I do not see why it should not last 
eighty years, it being under a covered roof. The second one was built the 
same size, adjoining the other, so there would be one wall common to the two, 
and therefore the cost of the second silo would be only 402., which is easily 
understood, it being- all 18-inch work. We first filled the silo with trifolium 
cut up with a horse chaff-cutter, and trodden in evenly and well. Then a 
little straw, about as thick as your hand, was placed on the top of the fodder 
before the planks, which were loaded with about 60 lbs. to the square foot, 
including planks, care being taken to load the ends of the planks well ; then 
the food will come out well. I have pitted vetches in just the same way, 
also clover and rye-grass, which all came out well. I have some maize in 
now, and it keeps very well indeed. I feel sure that if the food is put in 
evenly, 50 lbs. per foot is sufScient weighting, that is to say, if it is kept air- 
tight ; but if the fodder is put in without cutting, no doubt it would require 
naore weight. I believe in filling the pits as quickly as possible after they 
are begun, as it is less expense and better for the fodder. I have filled seven 
pits now in all, and I find 3 inches to the foot is an average shrinkage after 
it is sealed in. All fodder wants cutting before the bloom falls ; if it is too 
old and dry, I find it does not ferment properly. As regards the cost in 
filling ; an average distance from the field to the pit would be 200 yards, 
that would be on a farm of 200 or 300 acres. To fill one silo, 2000 cubic feet, 
the cost would be as follows : 

£ s. c2. 


Mowing 16 0 

Carting .. .. 2 14 0 

Cutting with horse .. 0 18 0 

Putting in silo 090 

Spreading it over and treading in silo .. ..250 


This expense * will include putting on planks, stones, or whatever the 
covering may be. Cost of planks, 32. Is, 6d. ; stone, 12. 10s. 

The dates of filling were June 29th, July 13th, and October 8th. The 
pitted fodder is cut down in cants as it is used, like a load of hay, and I 
believe it will produce more milk and butter than if preserved in any other 
way. I prefer putting the crop in the silo when dry, but it will keep if 
this is not done. If taken out in cants, my experience is that it will keep 
without being rapidly consumed, if it has been sufficiently pressed. My 
experience has hot been large. I used the fodder last year partly as it was 
and partly mixed with dry food, and I found that the stock did well upon 
it. — Nov,, 1883. 

I visited Mr. Hoare’s farm on November 20th, 1883, and 
found that Mr, Austen had opened and cut down for about six 
feet in depth the silo containing the vetches. The silage was 
excellent in every way except a few inches at the top, which 
was mouldy, and the straw covering under the boards was very 
wet, and apparently rather tended to increase the depth of 
httouldy material. 

about 7s, per ton, chiefly on account of the expense of 
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The silo containing chopped clover was opened in my 
presence. It had been covered and weighted in the same way 
the other one, but had been overfilled by means of temporary 
boarded sides, so that the compressed material was quite at the 
level of the top of the silo. Whether this had had any effect I 
cannot say, but Mr. Austen seemed to think it had. At any 
rate, nearly nine inches of the top was more or less mouldy, 
and the clover beneath was very dry and only slightly fer- 
mented. Mr, Austen was very much astonished at this result, 
which was probably due to the dryness of the clover when 
it was pitted. Of the samples of the three kinds of silage 
sent to Hanover Square, it may be recorded that the maize went 
rapidly bad, the tares kept best, and the grass fairly well. 

This case is an interesting illustration of the fact that dif- 
ferent crops, and even the same crops under different circum- 
stances, require variations in treatment in order to convert them 
into good silage. 

27. Mr. 0, Hunting, South Hettm, Fence Houses, Durham . — My silo is 
40 feet long by 12 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, and is 4 feet below the surface of 
the soil. It is constructed with white post stone, and faced with pressed bricks 
laid in cement ; with a concrete floor covered by cenaent. A drain is cut all 
round it — ^inside — 3 inches from the wall. The walls are 2 feet thick, and 
covered with a corrugated-iron roof, 3 feet from the top of the wall to the 
eaves. The entrance is 4 feet wide at the south end, to admit a horse to tread 
its contents, and also for a tramway to bring the silage to the byre. Its 
first cost was about lOOZ., and I should expect it to last a century. 

Filling the silo commenced on the 23rd of September, and finished on the 2nd 
of October. It was filled to within 1 foot of the top, when the “ cutter ” broke, 
so we closed it up. The first two days we put in 13i acres of good second-crop 
clover, cut into chaff. The eighth day about 20 loads of beans,' peas, and 
tares ; and the next day we filled the silo within a foot of the top with about 
half beans, peas, and tares, and half second-crop clover, cut up and mixed to- 
gether. The crops were all unripe, except the beans, peas, and tares, which 
had been cut several days, trying to win them for stacking ; but the constant 
wet spoiled them for that purpose. All the material was chopped about half 
an inch long, and no salt or condiment of any kind, neither straw, was mixed 
with the fodder. The method of filling was as follows : — 

Two days first filling, then put on weights for seven days, then filled 
again, weights put on and closed. I allowed seven days to elapse, after the 
first filling, for the silage to settle down, and from 8 feet-, it) subsided 
14 inches only, which I thought was owing to the 16 cwt. horse treading it 
down. The second filling, in which no horse was employed, but seven 
women, two men, and two lads, subsided, in the same number of days, more 
than one-half. 

When filled, we put on hoards 2 inches thick, and as long as the silo is wide, 
and 9 inches broad; upon these we placed 22 tons of iron blocks, and 8 tons 
of sand in guano-bags.* Seventy tons of fodder were put in, and it is cutting 
out, at the lower part trodden by the horse, 50 lbs. to the square foot, and 
at that part trodden by men and women, only 40 lbs. per square foot. The 
expenses of filling were as follows : — 


* Making altogether IJ cwt. per square foot.— H, M. J. 
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£ s. d. 

Cutting into chaff, treading, and packing it .. .. 2 15 6 

Weighting with 30 tons of iron and sand— in hags — ) ^ o 0 

on twice, and taking off once j 

Pixing cutter on platform, and taking it back to its| q 14 0 

original position ) 

Engineman and coals 120 

In the fields— cutting, raking, and leading crops o 9 0 
silo — 10 men, 2 women, and 12 horses ) 


£15 13 6* 

The pitted fodder is cut vertically, the same as hay out of a stack, removing 
two boards, and cutting 18 inches of it, all the way down, before commencing 
another “ dess.” The cost is very little : one woman cuts it as wanted, puts 
it into baskets, which are put on to a light waggon, carrying ten baskets of 
30 lbs. each, pushed along the tramway to the farthest end of a long byre : 
feeding the cattle on either side as she goes along. I think our cattle eat the 
silage best after it is broken up and allowed to stand in the baskets several 
hours before being used. Two square feet have been cut out and put on one 
side for ten days, and is just as good as the day it was taken out. I believe it 
can be used gradually, as required, even for five or six months, without any 
deterioration. I have never seen any that has gone bad, after the silo has 
been opened. 

We commenced to use the silage on the 19th ; giving 14 lbs. per day to 
the stall-fed cattle, and reducing the turnips to 28 lbs. per day, all other food 
as before. Six milch cows were allowed 28 lbs. per day, the pulped turnips were 
taken off, but the bran and meal-croudies were given twice a day as before. ^ In 
five days, nearly one-half the milk had gone off, the bowels became very costive, 
and the fseces dark coloured. No more^cream or butter was obtained from 
the same quantity of milk thau when the cattle were fed on the original food, 

One^half the ^ih%e was now taken off, and 14 lbs. of pulped turnips sub- 
stituted. In two days the milk returned to the usual quantity, and the 
bowels became less constipated. For fourteen days past, we have increased 
the silage to two-thirds, and only one-third pulped turnips, and all are 
doing satisfactorily, eating it with relish ; the condition of the bowels is 
satisfactory, although the fseces are much stiffer thau with ordinary feeding, 
but they are regular and darker in colour. 

I am somewhat puzzled at the action of silage on the alimentary canal. 
At first I thought it must be owing to the quality of the fodder, and that 
the heans, peas, and tares, were the cause, and I am almost of that opinion 
still, only the lower half of the silage is all second-crop clover, and I can see 
no<3teerence in the consistence of the fseces, when the cattle are fed off the top- 
half or the bottom-half, neither can we detect any difference in the secretion of 
milk, either in quantity or quality, wheu they are fed on one kind or the other ; 
but so far as the experiments have gone, I believe the animals fed on the beans, 
peas, and tares silage, are in better condition. Still, without further experi- 
ments, and strict observation carefully noted, I would not like to give a decided 
opinion. One of my greatest drawbacks is not having “ a weigh ” to put the 
animals over whilst feeding under different conditions. The most satisfactory 
experiment is with eight in-calving heifers, six of which are loose in a large 
fqldyard, and two tied up in the byre. All of these are within a few 
weeks of calving, and have had nothing but silage to eat since the 19th of 
Bomber, except a bundle of oat or barleyrstraw each night in the ** heck.” 


Equal to 4s. 6d. per ton.— H. M. J. 
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They were fresh in condition when put on silage, having been tied up to 
turnips and meal for feeding, until discovered to be with calf in hTovember, 
when they were taken out of the byre. They get about 30 lbs. each of the 
good silage per day, and part of the damaged from top and sides is also 
given them, a large proportion of which they eat at leisure. We cannot see 
any difference in their condition, and they look remarkably healthy and well, 
with silky coats and loose skins, and bright cheerful appearance. The two 
that are tied up, I think, are in the better condition of the two lots. 

I was somewhat doubtful as to the wisdom of putting so many valuable 
in-calving heifers exclusively on silage diet when so forward with calf, 
fearing this new food might afect the calf-hed and bring about abortion ; but 
being very anxious to test the real value of silage as feeding material, in as 
many ways as possible, I decided to risk the loss, and on the whole eight, as 
two or three would not have proved much. They have been watched closely 
every day, and, so far, all are doing exceedingly well.* We have also seventeen 
yearlings living entirely on silage since the opening, and all are thriving 
and looking fairly well. 

I hope by the time the 70 tons are used, to be able to give a fairly safe 
opinion as to the difference in value of the silage made from leguminous 
plants and that made from clover-grass, as to their respective feeding- 
values. If silage is to be of any great value, as a feeding material, to the 
farmer, I think it must come by converting into silage our leguminous 
crops, instead of spending so much on our heavy soils in growing turnips, 
which in our northern climate is so expensive and so precarious. If we can 
do this to advantage, silage will be a most valuable adjunct to our other 
feeding-stuffs.f — January ZOfh, 188i., 

I visited the silo on January 23rd, but have nothing to add 
except that the pitted fodder was very good, and that 
Mr. Hunting’s well-known position as a veterinary surgeon 
gives his statements as to the effect of silage upon animals a 
special value. 

28. Mr, Garrett Taylor, Trowse Souse, Norwich.— The silo is 14 feet long, 
13 feet deep, and 6 feet wide, and is above ground, being constructed of 
14-inch brick-work with a floor ot 5-inch cement concrete in the end of a ham. 
Its cost was about 18?. 14s. 3d, and it will last probably as long as we can 
look forward to. It was filled in July, and we- purpose beginning again in 
June 1884. 

The pitted material was sewaged Italian-rye grass, about 44 acres, and 
when cut to put in the silo was more than ripe. It was chopped into 
I of an inch lengths by steam, Maynard’s chaff-cutter being used. Salt was 
added only to preserve it. 

The silo was filled in two days of 5 hours each, and every layer of 
about 6 inches was well rammed, 2 lbs. of salt being added to each. The 
fodder was covered with boards closely placed, and weighted with bags of 
sand ; no mechanical contrivance was used. 

The silo contains from 10 to 12 tons fit for use. The covering with old 
waste hoards and sand cost about 2?., and the expense of filling was 5?. Ss. 6d. 


* One of the heifers calved on the 3rd of February, and is doing well ; the 
calf was well developed, and a plump vigorous little fellow. — 0. H, 
t Four of our horses are now eating the silage very well, five others only 
moderately, and three will not eat it. Neither the pigs nor the sheep care to eat 
it, either alone or mixed with other foods, but all the cattle seem to eat it with 
greater relish than they did, and leave all other food to eat it. — C. H., Fe2>. Vlfh. 
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Tlie total is made up of the following items : — 


£ s. cf. 

Mowing acres 1 11 6 

Carting 1116 

Chopping 12 6 

Pitting r. .. .. 0 9, 0 

Treading 0 9 0 

Total £5 ‘ 3 6 

Equal to 9s. or 10s. per ton. 


When we wish to use the pitted fodder, we simply open a door in the 
centre, and use it as required for feeding. 

By this system the land can be cleared much quicker, cheaper, and with less 
waste than by trying to make sewage-grass into hay. Indeed, for two or three 
years, we have found it impossible to get such Italian rye-grass dry enough to 
prevent it destroying itself by heat, on account of the juices and fat contained 
in the grass. With regard to keeping qualities, as this is the first silo we 
have filled, we can only say that we opened it on December 18th, 1883, and 
have continued using some of it every day since then up to this date, 11th 
January, 1884, and it is not injuriously affected by the atmosphere being let 
into it. Horses, cattle, and sheep eat the silage from the silo with great 
avidity, and I should think from the little experience I have had in feeding 
with silage it is best and most effective and valuable when mixed with 
straw, or corn-chaff, or any other ordinary food that requires something to 
increase its feeding value and make it palatable . — January ll^/i, 1884*. 

I visited this silo on December 18tb, 1883, on account 
chiefly of the interest attaching to this attempt to preserve 
sewage-grass hy means of ensilage. Evidently Mr. Taylor had 
been afraid to put the grass in too wet, and so had allowed it to 
get dead-ripe before pitting it. The consequence was that the 
silage was singularly dry for sewage-grass. It had, however, 
fermented, but there was a considerable amount of mould near 
the outside wall. A sample from the interior of the silo, 
sent to Hanover Square on January 2nd, although found 
to contain only 55 per cent, of water, is still, in the middle of 
March, perfectly good both in box and bottle, and retains to the 
full its honey dew aroma. The result of this experiment is 
very encouraging, and suggests a better future for sewage-farms. 

29. CbZ. Tomline (per Mr, H, Stevenson), Orwell Park Farm, Ipswich , — 
The silo is 26 feet Tong by 12 feet broad and 12 feet high, namely, 6 feet 
below the level of the soil and 6 feet above. It is constructed entirely of 
concrete (walls about 14 inches in thickness), with slated roofs. I have made 
no experiments with regard to silos not covered by a durable or permanent 
roof. I cannot give the cost, but the structure will last about 50 years. 
Eilling was commenced, on July 30th, 1883, and was finished on August 4th, 
1883, with green oats cut iu an unripe state, and chopped into half-inch 
lengths, nothing was mixed with the main crops, 

,, The silo was filled at one operation as quickly as possible, in the follow- 

S rqanner -First fix the steam chaff-cutter at the filling end of the. silo ; 
i.,ite ,oats and cart them in their green state to the machine, and cut 
injih in length, throw them into the silo, and have 4 men inside to 
I' tread, them down as tightlj? as possible, as the more solid they 
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are made the "better they will keep. When finished, the planks and loaded 
boxes are arranged thus: — Cover over with planks, on which is placed 
84 square boxes exactly fitting the silo, filled with bricks, shingle, weighing 

15 tons ; no mechanical means are employed, and no record has been taken 
of the weight of the crop placed in the silo, nor has the silo yet been emptied. 

The total expense of filling, covering, and compressing, was 19Z. 6s. I 
cannot give the cost of emptying the silo, as the silage is used direct as 
required for daily use. The operation of removing the silage is simply 
performed by drawing it out with a four-pronged fork {in srmll portions) from 
the top to the bottom, as it will not keep if exposed to the air for any length 
of time. I have found that cows fed upon the silage have given an 
increased quantity of milk ; that the cream was thicker, and the butter a 
richer colour and finer flavour. Last year I had two beasts feeding upon the 
silage, and commenced giving them 7 Ihs. each per day mixed with 6 lbs. 
of cut clover-hay, and increased the silage to Si stones each per day mixed 
with 6 lbs. of cut clover-hay. By the end of April they were fat without 
cake or roots. The horses did well upon it, and the sheep also. The crops 
were considerably better when the silage was eaten upon the land by the sheep. 

I have not found any result whatever specially attributable to succulence 
of the crops, or to external moisture upon them before being pitted. The 
silage can be consumed without deterioration if taken out by degrees 
extending over several months. My experience of silage proves that as a 
food, especially in conjunction with otW feeding materials, it produces 
excellent results . — January lltA, 1884. 

I visited this silo on December 19th, 1883. The facts are 
precisely as described above, but it should be added that 
Col. Tomline pursued the same system with the same crop last 
year, and was perfectly satisfied with the result. The oats are 
cut in ear, but while the grain is still milky, and the pressure, 
according to Mr. Stevenson’s figures, is about 1 cwt. to the 
sq[uare foot. One fact that struck me very much was the more 
than usually powerful smell of the silage. It was apparently 
in the state of alcoholic fermentation, but it seemed to be more 
concentrated ‘^ grog” than any other silage that I had seen. I 
was informed that last year it bad the same character, and that 
on exposure to the air it would not keep ; but I am bound to 
add that a sample sent to me kept remarkably well in the 
Society’s Laboratory. 

30. Mr. W. E. WiXls^ Af.P., Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Somerset — ^The silo is 
13 feet by 12, and 13 feet deep ; it is built on a steep slope, so that the forage 
can be tipped in at one end at the higher level, and the door approached at the 
other end on the lower level. It is built of local limestone set in brown lime 
mortar, the walls being 2 feet thick ; and the floor is laid with rough paving 
made watertight. The covering is a A roof of pantiles without plastering. 
The building is a permanent one, and we worked out the cost of labour and 
materials to amount to 36Z. 

The silo was filled on July 3rd, 4th, and Sth with a second year’s crop of 
clover after wheat, cut when ripe, and chopped to ll-inch lengths. ITo salt 
or other material was mixed with it The silo was filled as quickly as 
possible, each day’s cutting being pitted the next day, and the crop trodden 
down firmly as put in by 3 or 4 labourers. This was my first experi- 
ment, so I followed as closely as possible the directions given in some 
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American agricultural reports. I covered tlie bulk of tlie pitted fodder with 
a tbi-n layer of rough hay, over which 2-inch deal planks were laid closely 
together, but free of the walls, to allow of sinking. Above these were laid 
large rough stones, about equal to 3 cwts. per square foot. The field was 
41 acres in extent, and was estimated to yield 35 cwts. of ordinary clover-liay 
per acre. Taking the pitted fodder to weigh, as is calculated in the United 
States, 60 lbs. per cubic foot, the contents of the silo amounted to 27i tons. 

The cost of filling and covering the silo, as well as mowing the crop and 


hauling it from the field, was as follows: — 

£ s. d. 

4 men 3 days each, treading and filling = 12 days at 2s. 6d.,. 1 10 0 

4 men 4 days each, covering = 16 days at 2s. 2 0 0 

Hauling, horses and man, 3 days at 12s 1 16 0 

Cutting by steam, say 1 10 0 

Mowing 4^ acres at 5s 12 6 

Total £7 18 6* 


The door of the silo was bricked up inside with 4^-inch brickwork ; when 
this was pulled down we cut out the pitted material as from an ordinary hay- 
stack. The result was that instead of 7| tons of inferior hay (owing to very 
wet weather), we obtained 27| tons of excellent sweet and juicy “ silage 
As to the effect of moisture, I may say that one day was soakingly wet, and 
that the portion cut on that day, though still sweet, is certainly not equal to 
what was mown and chaffed in merely showery weather. Of the keeping 
properties of the pitted fodder, although my experience is not great, I should 
say that if the door is kept closed it will keep nearly as well as hay. Hitherto 
I have noticed no signs of unsonndness. We opened the silo on Novem- 
ber 4th, just four months aft^r it had b^n filled and closed. If needful the silo 
would have held 40 tons ; and I am so satisfied with this, my first year’s expe- 
rience, that I am now buildiug three more silos, and hope next year to make 
100 tons of " silage ” — Bec&mher XQt\ 1883. 

A sample of this silage received on December ISth contained 
65*2 per cent of water, and kept very well in a wide-moutb 
stoppered bottle. 

31. jH. 0, Fryer, Esq., Lodge FarJe, Olandovey, Cardiganshire . — My silo 
is 20 feet long by 9 feet wide, and 9 feet deep, and is entirely above the level 
of the soil. It has been constructed as follows : — ^Having a barn, stone-bitilt 
and slated, 20 feet wide, immediately adjoining my chaff-cutting loft, I 
partitioned off one end, 9 feet in width, by a stone wall. The whole of the 
interior walls were then covered with cement plaster, the floor being already 
of cement concrete ; a strong deal door was provided at one end of the cross- 
wall, opening inwards, deal hoards were screwed on flush with the outside of the 
wall, and the interstice between the door and hoards was filled with sawdust. 
The cost of the cross-wall, cement, plaster, door, &c., was about 9?. The 
building will last a lifetime. 

The silo was filled on October 4th and 5th, 1883, with Italian rye-grass 
previously cut for soiling, and mixed seeds,” from which a crop of seed hay 
had been made in July previous. When mown, the crops were not quite ripe 
for haymaking. All the materials were cut into chaff in lengths of about 
i inch, I mixed about 2 lbs. of salt to each cwt. of silage. I fancied the salt 
assist to preserve the fodder, and would also make it more wholesome. 


♦ Equal to 5s. lOd. per ton.— H. M. J. 
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I tMnk the quantity I used was excessive, and that 1 lb. per cwt. would be 
sufScient. 

The silo was filled at one operation, as quickly as possible, on two con- 
secutive days. But I had only green stuff enough to fill the pit to a depth 
of 7 feet 8 inches above the floor-level. The season was too far advanced to 
admit of more fodder being added after subsidence, as will be done next season. 

The chaff was thrown into the silo direct from the chaff-cutter ; it was 
there carefully spread, salt sprinkled over each layer, and the whole thoroughly 
well trodden and rammed, in order to consolidate the silage and exclude the 
air ; the top was then roughly covered with shutters and boards ; 10 cwt. of 
bran was spread over the top of these, about 4 inches deep, and a few boards 
placed across the top of this, in prder to distribute the weight more evenly. 
The bran was used the more coihpletely to exclude the air ; but it is, I think, 
too costly for the purpose. The fodder was compressed by means of boxes 
(old wine-cases, &c.) filled with limestones ; the weight of these stones was 
about 3^ tons, equal to a pressure of about 43 lbs. per square foot of surface. 
When opened at end of November, the silage bad settled down from a 
depth of 7 feet 8 inches to 5 feet 3 inches, and was very compact and solid. 
The quantity was estimated at about 20 tons. The present weight of one 
cubic foot of silage taken 2 feet from the bottom of the silo is 62 1&.* 

The total expense of mowing, carting, chaffing, and filling the silo was as 
follows : — 


s. d, 

5 days at 3s. .. .. .. 15 0 

Loading ffrass, 4: da,js at 8s .. 12 0 


Carting, 4 days (man) at 2s. 6d ; 2 days (boy)) ^ 

at Is. ^ V 

Chaff-cutting, 2 days (man) at 3s. ; 4 days (boy)) 
at Is. The chaff-cutter was driven hy water « 10 0 

power 

Throwing chaff into silo, 2 days (man) at 2s. 8d, 5 0 

Spreading chaffs ramming, &c,, 2 days (man),l q ^ 
2s. 6d. ; 4 days (woman), Is ^ if u 


If carting be added, 3 horses in 3 carts, 2 
each, 6 days at 5s 


£> s, d, 
3 4 0 

1 10 0 


Equal to, say, 4s. per ton .. 4 14 0 

The boards for covering cost 30s ; lOi cwt. straw and carriage 4?, 


The cost of emptying the silo is almost nil. We cut the silage down in 
sections from top to bottom, like hay in a stack. It comes off in compact 
layers, and is easily broken up for mixing with the dry chaff. The main 
result is a succulent food to take the place of roots altogether in early winter 
for mixing with chaff; and it does not, like roots, impart an unpleasant taste 
to milk and butter. It is much less expensive to grow than roots, and 
process will enable the farmer in wet districts like Wales to save many a 
crop of seed and other bay grass, which would otherwise be spoiled by 
weather, and at much less cost than haymaking. 

I have found no special result due to succulence of crops ’or external 
moisture upon them. I carried much of my grass in heavy rain; but this I 
think a mistake, as extraneous water is not needed; but the more succulent 
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the fodder the more compactly can it he consolidated, and on this, I believe, 
depends mainly success or the contrary in preservation of silage. 

The fodder preserved in my silo has been in course of very gradual con- 
sumption during more than three months ; and it does not appear to suffer or 
deteriorate in the least by the exposure to the air (for several days at a time) 
of the sides from which the silage has been cut for feeding. I imagine that 
the keeping properties must depend mainly upon the degree of consolidation 
of the fodder. I find in my pit a layer of about 2 inches of inferior and more 
or less mouldy stuff on the top, also about 1 inch in breadth next all the side 
walls, varying from inferior to bad. All the rest is so compact that no air 
can enter the mass, and consequently it appears to keep as well as hay in a 
cut stack. 

I have found the silage of great value as a succulent fodder for mixing 
with chaff of hay and straw as food for milch cows, especialiy early in the 
winter before mangolds are ripe. Having stored but a small quantity, I have 
used it almost entirely for cows in-milk ; and with no other winter food have 
I ever found the butter so good in quality and in flavour. 

I should add that the method of storing silage I adopted was founded on 
the recommendations of Mr. H. Woods, of Merton, to whom my acknow- 
ledgments for much good advice are due . — March 11, 1884. 

Mr. Fryer was so good as to send me a sample of his silage 
for examination ; but by the time it reached Hanover Square it 
had developed a very strong odoiir, and when the box was 
opened, the silage was found to be mouldy. This untoward 
circumstance may, however, have been caused by the manner 
in which the box was filled, which should have been done by 
cutting out one piece the exact size of the box, and carefully 
preventing the access of air to its interior. 

Lord Tollemache’s silos, which I visited on February 11th, 
1884, have been frequently described in the agricultural news- 
papers, therefore a very brief notice of them will be sufficient 
here. They have been constructed out of existing buildings, 
and each one has been devoted to a separate experiment this 
year, chiefly with a view of ascertaining what is the influence of 
external moisture on the crop when pitted upon the quality of 
the resulting silage. The silo which was open at the time of 
my visit presented to view a vertical wall of well-consolidated 
meadow-grass. From 4 to 6 inches of material at the top was 
sodden, hut there was little or no waste at the sides. All the 
pitted fodder had been mixed with 2 lbs. of salt per cwt, hut 
Lord Tollemache and his agent are both convinced that this 
quantity is far too large. It makes the cows very thirsty, and 
for this reason it is found necessary to feed them with one-half 
silage and one-half chopped straw. The silage seemed to have 
been exceptionally well pressed, apparently because it had been 
put into the silos by single pitchforks-full, each of which had 
been immediately trodden hard by four men. The covering 
and weighting materials were the following ; — (1) Doors consist- 
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ing of neatly fitting planks and cross-pieces ; (2) bi 6 
howeverj will not be used another year, as it has bet 
unnecessary; and (3) weights consisting partly of iro 
partly of old gasoline boxes filled with gravel, the total \ 
being stated not to exceed about 70 lbs, per square foot 
should be added that Lord Tollemache has no home k 
properly so called, as he only keeps in hand a few fields . 
grass to enable him to obtain milk, cream, and butter for h 
household. His silos are merely experiments, and he is so we-^ 
satisfied with their success that he proposes to build them for 
his tenants if they will pay 5 per cent, on the outlay in the 
event of their being successful, but nothing at all if they should 
be unsuccessful. Lord Tollemache, it will be observed, regards 
his position and duties as a landlord very seriously. 

Two samples of Peckforton silage had been sent to the 
Society’s Laboratory for analysis previous to my visit. One 
sent on December 13th, 1883, contained 71*6 per cent, of water, 
and did not keep well; but the second, which was sent on 
December 27th, and contained 73*4 per cent, of water, kept 
better than the first, although it also went mouldy very soon. 

With special reference to the cost of filling a silo, I may 
give a few further examples, as this is a point of primary 
importance. The Duke of Sutherland uses the ground floor of 
an old malt house as two silos, separated by a brick partition. 
Each silo is 19 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 6 inches wide, and 
12 feet deep. The total acreage of meadow-grass cut and pitted 
was 6 acres 1 rood 8 perches, and the silos were first filled on 
June 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, No. 1 taking in two days 23 tons 
8 cwt. 2 qrs., and No. 2 in one day 19 tons 2 cwt. They were 
refilled on June 30th with 14 tons 19 cwt., and finally, on 
July 12th, with 13 tons 15 cwt. 2 qrs., making a total of 71 tons 
5 cwt. The cost of the work was as follows : — 


Mowing 6 acres 1 rood 8 perches, at 9s. per acre .. 
Filling silo, including filling hags of sand 

Team work 

Straw to cover silo, 4 cwts. at 45. 

Salt 


£ s. d, 

2 16 a 

6 18 4 
4 4 0 
0 16 0 
0 10 


Total .. .. £14 15 7 

Being rather less than 4s. 3d. per ton of silage. 

The weighting material consists of 200 bags filled with sand, 
and weighing from 180 to 190 lbs. each; they cost 4d. each, 
making a total of 3Z. 6s. 8d. in addition to the filling, which is 
charged for above. As, however, the bags may not last more 
than a year, the cost should he added to that of labour; this 
would make the total cost of the silage 5s. Id. per ton. 
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j.)le of the silage sent to me in the middle of February 
its excellent quality unimpaired during the month 
elapsed before the completion of this Report, although in 
eantime it had been kept entirely in the box in which it 
ed ; and Mr. Reid, the Farm-bailifF, informs me that the 
eriment has been a complete success. 

i!)n November 13th, 1883, I saw the opening of Mr. Robert 
.>hnston’s silos at Tyn-y-Park, Whitchurch, near Cardiff, 
i'hese silos had been made by running a brick wall partition 
across a portion of a barn, and dividing the space into two 
equal compartments by another brick wall. The actual cost of 
this operation was 20Z. Is. M., but the following account given 
me by Mr. Johnston shows what the silos would have cost if 
they had been built entirely de novo : — 

Size inside, 17 feet long 


„ „ J.U „ WiUC 

5 , )j 17 „ high £ s. d. 

„ in 14 inches brickwork 

Bricks 23,000, at 30s. per 1000 34 10 0 

Lime and sand 2 15 0 

2 doors and frames .. • 1 15 0 

Bottom cemented .. .. .. .. 3 10 0 

Hoof .. .. 12 15 0 

Labour and building 11 17 0 


3825 cubic feet £67 2 0 


To hold 70 tons. 

Mr. Johnston is a large provision merchant in Cardiff, and 
keeps as accurate accounts of his farming operations as of his 
business transactions. Therefore it may be of interest to 
compare the following accounts of the cost of haymaking in 
1881 and 1882, with the cost of making silage in 1883. 


Cost of Harvesting Acres Grass. £ s. d. 

1881. — Mowing 12 acres, at 5s. 8d. per acre .. .. 3 8 0 

Men and horses’ time 16 0 0 

Food and beer for men .. 5 0 6 

Thatching 2 18 6 

Spars 0 6 0 


Total cost for 12 acres .. .. £27 13 0 

or per acre, 21. 6s. Id. 

£ s. d. 

1882. — ^Mowing 12 acres, at 5s. 8(f. per acre .. .. 3 8 0 


Men and horses’ time .. .. 13 19 2 

Food and beer for men 416 0 

Thatching 2 14 0 

Spars 0 6 0 


Total cost for 12 acres .. ..£25 2 2 

or per acre, 2Z, Is. lOd, 
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Cost of Cutting 10 Acres Grass for Ensilage. 

6 acres seeds. 

li „ barley. 

21 „ oats. 

10 acres. 

15 men,* 2 days, at 4s. per day 
i’ood for 15 men, 2 days, at Is. each per day 

Beer 

Sundry help 

Horses and carts 

Engine and man, 2 days, cutting 

Salt, 3 qrs. at 30s. per ton 

Bran, Zl, 

Total cost for 10 acres .. £15 6 2 

or per acre, IZ. 10s. 6c?. 

It will be noticed that there is a diSerence of from IO 5 . 8c?. 
to 155. Id. per acre in favour of the silage. Further it will be 
observed that the cost of providing the silo is again nearly 1/. 
per ton (actually 195. 2d.) of its estimated capacity ; and that 
the cost of making the silage, exclusive of the bran and the 
weighting material, is between 45. and 5s. per ton. Old 
American butter firkins filled with sand were used for weight- 
ing, so their expense could not have been great. 

. — Silos with Mechanical Means of Compeession, 

32. Mr. C. G. Johnson, Oakwood, Croft, Darlington. — ^The first silo consists 
of an old bam with a tiled roof. It is 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, 
viz., 2 feet below the ground and. 6 feet above, and is calculated to hold 
28 tons. A newly built silo is 18 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 22 feet high, is 
calculated to hold 80 tons, and will be filled with second-crop clover. The 
following details refer to the old silo, which was first filled at the end of 
June 1883 with old meadow-grass; but the material was taken out again 
soon afterwards in order to enable improvements to he made in the pressing 
mechanism, and was then made into hay. It appeared well cured, and was 
very satisfactory. The silo was re-filled on August 14th, August 22nd, and 
finally on August 28th, the grass being cut in the same condition as it would 
have been if haymaking had been object. It was pitted whole, and 
mixed with about 20 lbs. of salt per ton. The pressure applied is calculated 
to be 200 lbs. to the square foot, by means of a weighted lever acted upon by 
a hydraulic ram, after the removal of which the pressure is continuous, I 
prefer this mechanical arrangement to dead weight, hecaime of the time lost 
at each end of the filling days in taking off and putting on the dead weights. 
I thus get the whole day for filling insted of only a few hours in the middle 
of the day. 

The covering over and compressing by mechanical means only occupies a 

* 4 Mowers ; 2 pitchers ; 2 carters ; 3 filling on stages ; 2 keeping engines 
clear ; 2 feeding, cutting. Total, 15 men. 

o 2 


£ s. d. 
6 0 0 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
2 15 0 
0 12 
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ik^n while the others are putting the tools away. The fodder will 
JL a hay-knife or spade vertically, and removed by a barrow or cart, 
Either of which there is a door sufficiently wide. 

^gards the succulence of the grass or its moist condition, I have never 
,. 3 d a silo during any appreciable amount of rain, but from what little 
,Snce I have gained, I may say that 1 should like to have no rain-water, 
crops just ripe enough to make good hay ; and another year I shall be 
r particular to secure that climax. I have had no experience as to the 
^ping qualities of the fodder after it has been opened, but the arrangement 
^*’the mechanical pressure is carefully designed so as to require the removal of 
JiQ pressure only from the part which is to be cut and removed. . 

* Hitherto I have had no experience with regard to the use of pitted fodder 
for stock,* but during the winter I mean to try, both with the old grass 
and the second crop seeds and clover preserved in the two silos, as sub- 
stitutes for turnips in fattening bullocks for the butcher. I shall probably 
give them the pitted fodder with linseed and cotton-cake, and possibly a 
further mixture of maize and bean-meal, which is my habitual mixture of 
stimulants. Anyhow, they shall have the same variety of such foods as a 
similar number of the same class of animals fed on turnips, thus making 
the experiment one of pitted fodder versus turnips . — August ^5th, 1883. 

Mr. Johnson has since given me the following description of 
a new silo, with illustrations of the mechanical arrangement by 
which it is weighted ; — 

The huilding is of brick, all above ground, with slated roof. It is 28 feet 
high up to the eaves, 10 feet by 18 feet inside, 9-inch w&lls, with the excep- 
tion of the front end, around doorway, which is 14-inch work; and is designed 
to he filled to 22 f&et high of silage, leaving the remainder for working room. 

I began to build about the 1st of September, and the fodder intended to he 
saved (second-crop seeds and clover) must be all in before, say, the second week 
in October, consequently there was no time for the lime to dry ; and, being 
ignorant also as to the amount of lateral pressure to be expected from within, 
I thought it safer to have the walls up to 22 feet from the ground set in 
cement. Experience proved there was no lateral pressure observable. My next 
silo will therefore be either sheet iron, wood, or 9-iDcb brickwork set in lime. 

The bottom of the silo consists of a framework of rough wood (a, Fig. 4), 
upon which the silage rests, and which, taken hold of by two rods communi- 
cating with one end of the lever-heam (o), enables the weight of the silage to 
be used as the fulcrum from which to inflict the pressure upon itself— thereby 
saving the necessity of heavy masonry, which would otherwise have to be 
provided to keep down the short end of the lever. 

The crop is at first thrown in through the large folding-doors (d) at the 
bottom, which are made wide enough to admit a cart to back into the silo to 
remove the silage. As the grass rises, this space is made up by loose boards 
^n my case old railway sleepers), one on the other edgeways. When it has 
risen above this aperture it is forked off the cart by one man on to a scaffold (e), 
and thence by one man standing thereon through the long-shaped window (p), 
which, as the grass rises, is also made up with loose boards as before described 


* Since sending the replies to my questions, Mr. Johnson informed me, in a 
letter dated 3Dec. 3rd, that he had used the contents of the old silo in feeding 
h^d of stock, giving them only their artificial food in addition, and 
one small heifer which had had five weeks finishing upon it he had sold 
by aui^lbn for 231— probably the first ensilage-fed beast killed in the north of 
England. She had fattened very quickly.— ^H, M. J. 
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— tie latter being in this case to save unnecessary forking ui 
has risen. I may here mention that, tbougb I did not fill up ti 
between tie boards (which I could easily have done), the silage 
free from mould as at any other part of the wall sides ; and furtk 
be mentioned that when the pressure was first applied from abovv 
could be heard hissing out through these spaces. 


Fig. 3 . — External View of Mr, Johrtsor^s new Silo, 



When the day’s filling is complete, the top covering of boards (o. Fig, 4) is 
laid on with longitudinal and transverse timbers (h) to receive the pressure ; 
the hydraulic jack (i), which it may be seen is at the weighted end of the 
lever, then comes into play, and lowers the wrought-iron cradle and transverse 
timbers, which are attached by chains to the lever beam on to the longitudinal 
timbers ; and a strong round iron bolt (k) is then adjusted into one of the holes 
in the cradle according to the height of the silage. The whole force of the 
weight of the boxes full of stones at the out end of the lever, which is about 
four and a half tons multiplied by the length of the lever, then comes on 
and inflicts a pressure of about 2 cwt. per square foot (including the weight 
of the beam, cradle, hoards, and everything) ; this at once presses down the 
grass about 2 feet, which is the extent of travel the lever gives at the point of 
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le hydraulic jack is then worked hy one man or yery easily by 
iVing a stroke of about 6 feet, quickly raises the weighted lever ; 
the cradle is withdrawn, and put in so many holes higher (see 


Fig. 4 . — Section of Mr, Johnson’s nm Silo^ 



Say 2, feet. On comes the pressure again; and this time, the grass 
havh^ become so far solidified as to be able to bear the weight, the beam is 
ke!p up say, half stroke, and there hangs the weighted lever, preserving 
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a contimious pressure of atout 16 tons resting upon the gras: 
attendant is not satisfiedj and has reason to fear that there is i 
travel left to allow for the sinking of the grass before he comes 
morning, he raises it again to full stroke, and it is found that this i 
last well into the nest day, and thus secure continuous pressm 
morning we generally found the silage sunk about another foot ; the 
raised by one man in a few minutes, and the weight left hanging in 
position that it must sink about 2 feet before it need again be adjusted, 
is not generally for some days ; and shortly, as it becomes settled, neev 
be looked to for weeks. 

It will be seen by the section of the silo (Fig. 4), that the cradle upon wl 
the beam rests its pressure does not appear long enough to reach the grc 
when only a small first day’s work may have been put in. This, however, 
provided for, as, though not easily shown on so small a scale, it is mad 
telescopic (Fig. 6), and lengthens out to follow the silage. It will also he 

Kg. 6 . — Detaih of Pressing Ap;paTaius. 



observed that the chains which are attached to the cradle and transverse timbers 
are carried over two pulleys (m) at the top of the beam, and thence, after 
passing through two snatch blocks (n) fastened to the wall, can be hooked 
on to the lever beam (o), and then, by working the jack through its full 
travel of 6 feet, they are raised about 8 feet out of the way of the people 
treading the grass. 

When it is desired to remove the silage for consumption, the hydraulic 
jack raises the cradle, boards are taken off as far as recj^uired, and the weight 
put on again— the cradle retiring towards the outer end of the lever as each 
section is cut. Thus the same uniform continuous pressure is maintained, 
the weight on the cradle being reduced by the shortening of the leverage in 
proportion as the area to be pressed is diminished. 

Sear the top of the silo there is a shelf (p) which is for the pilino* away of 
the covering boards, and for the man to stand on to work the jack.*’ 

I believe my silo, when full, holds 90 to 100 tons; the weight of a cubic 
foot of silage 6 feet from the bottom was 60 lbs. 

Of course, the somewhat unusual height of the building is to save first cost, 
as the expense of pressure is the same for a high silo as a low one. Also’ 
the deeper the silage, the more pressure from its own weight, and the more 
full days’ work at filling, not so much time being lost in starting and stopping 
as is the case with the small fillings for so many toppings out. This, to my 
mind, more than compensates for the wages of the man who forks off the 
scaffold, or for an elevator, if the latter be preferred. 

I prefer silos above ground, because it saves excavating ; and, after all, you 
cannot have less than G-inch work, and in most cases the earth would re^iuiie 
more to keep it up. Again, it is much cheaper to fork off a cart in the long 
days of summer than out of a deep hole every time you fodder the cattle in , 
winter, as will be found when this new feed gets into the wholesale scale of 
every-day practice. Besides, there is the risk of water oozing through your 
cemented walls and making tea-leaves of the silage. 

I may add that for the last two months lhave been feeding sixteen bullocks 
and heifers of the largest size on nothing but silage and 6 lbs. daily of cake 
and meal ; and the result is, I consider, at least a dead heat between them 
and similar bullocks on the same allowance of cake and meal, and turnips and 
hay ad Uh.f instead of silage. 
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^ I do not believe in light pressure or no pressure. The weight 
goes to prove that the greater the pressure the better the .silage — 
5ing that point at which the juices begin to squeeze out. Up to 
i weight pays in the quality of the product, and in the quantity 
a given space. 

lajor part of my silage was made with 20 lbs. of salt per ton of grass, but 
,bme 10 or 12 tons on the top without any salt. Another year I think I 
ise no salt : I consider the silage better without, and above all I found 
attle very thirsty from that with salt, and not at all so whilst on that with- 
salt. As to the cost of getting and filling, the following is a whole day’s 
;k. It took ten different fillings to put in about 80 tons, of course many 
them being less than half days, and with only two or three horses, and 
roportionally few men; and if I had had any more grass to put in, and 
raving allowed the silage to settle, I could have got about three more fillings 
of, say, 10 tons, 5 tons, and 22 tons each. The mechanical system of pressure 
has a great advantage in allowing a silo to be filled up as long as any space 
remains, without the labour necessary to remove the dead-weight each time, 
which with that syste'm scarcely seems worth while for small quantities. 

Cost of putting in silo a quantity of second-croi) seeds and clover, led one 
and a quarter miles, 25 tons put in from about 8 a.m. to 5 p.m:. 


£ s, 

Man and pair of horses mowing and raking .. 0 14 0 

6 single-horse carts and drivers 2 0 0 

2 men forking in field 0 60 

1 man forking off stage into silo 0 3 6 

1 old man and a woman spreading in silo .. .. 0 2 6 

Beer -..040 


2s. m. per ton. a-o xu v 

The total cost of this silo has been about 150Z,, but doubtless it would have 
been more had it not been a home-made structure . — January 18, 1884. 

I first visited Mr. Johnson on August 20th, 1883, when only 
the old barn-silo was in operation. The pressure was applied 
as follows ; — First the pitted fodder had been covered with old 
sleepers laid from side to side of the building, then two round 
lengths of fir or larch were laid across them (i,e. from one end 
of the building to the other), and upon these was brought to 
bear a leverage, like the old-fashioned cheese-press arrangement 
— the beam of the lever having at its end a big case filled with 
stones. By adding more stones, or taking some out, the pressure 
could easily be increased or diminished. A hydraulic jack was 
used to release the silage from pressure, at such times, for 
instance, as when it was required to raise or lower the fulcrum, 
which consisted in adding to or taking from a pile resting and 
acting transversely across the fir or larch logs. 

On January 22nd, 1884, 1 paid my second visit to Mr. John- 
son. In the meantime the old silo had been opened and a new 
one built. The means of mechanical pressure had been much 
iih|roV6d, but at a considerable cost, namely, 40?., although 
Jdhuson, having been educated as an engineer, drew out 
Ms owh plans, bought the materials himself, and supervised the 
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construction and arrangement of the whole. Ui 
circumstances the cost of the apparatus would have b 
increased, some people say almost doubled. Mr. Johi 
been so good as to furnish me with tracings, from wh. 
preceding illustrations have been taken. 

The total cost of building the new silo, calculated to 
80 tons, with brick and an internal layer of cement, as we* 
a slated roof, but only a round-log, or “corduroy,” fit 
including the weighting apparatus, Mr. Johnson has himst 
given as 150/. The fodder was all pitted long, and its quality 
was generally excellent, but some layers were not so good as 
others. In fact, the quality of the silage varied with that of 
the original material, most of which had been bought. Not- 
withstanding the heavy pressure — ^200 lbs. to the square foot — 
very little juice had been expressed. 


33. Mr, 8, H Stocks, Clechkeaton, near Normanton . — ^My wooden portable 
silos are specially designed and adapted as tenants’ fixtures, and are intended 
to be placed in any existing barn or shed. They can be constructed of any 
size, but one capable of holding 25 or 30 tons is the size recommended. 

It has for some time been felt that the method heretofore adopted for 
pressing the contents, of the silo, viz., the use of blocks of stone or other 
heavy weights, which had to be lifted or craned off and on, was cumbrous, 
and involved far too great an expenditure of time and labour j and various 
methods have accordingly been tried with the view of effecting a saving in 
these respects, hut the great difficulty has been the want of an evenly 
distributed and continuous pressure. 

A careful consideration of this difficulty has, after many experiments, led 
to the invention of the patent press. By this simple and effective contrivance 
(the chief features of which are the screw and spiral springs ) — see drawings — 
a continuous pressure equal to 150 lbs. to the square foot (or more, if neces- 
sary) can be evenly distributed over the whole surface of the silo. 

When the silo has been filled to the top, the press can be applied and the 
contents reduced at once, at the same time forcing out the air, which is the 
most important element in producing good silage, and the process of filling 
can he proceeded with immediately. This press can easily he applied to 
existing silos. 

In farms of large extent, portable carbonated iron silos are recommended, 
as they can he placed on any part of the farm contiguous to where the stock 
is kept, and if found desirable, they can be partly sunk in the ground ; a light 
roof can he erected over them at a trifling cost. 

The advantages claimed for these silos over existing ones are : — 

1st. — ^They are constructed at much less cost. 

2nd. — They are portable, and can easily be taken to pieces and removed, 
if it is found expedient to do so. 

3rd. — ^The contents of the silo can be pressed more effectively, there 
being continual and even pressure. 

4th, — No ramming is required when filling, thereby saving labour and 
preventing the forage from being bruised., 

5th. — ^The covers, or any part of .them, are easily and readily removed 
and replaced when using or filling, so that no portion of the silage 
need be exposed except what is being cut away. 
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iary 26th, Mr* Stocks wrote to me as follows : — 

jmised during my conversation with you at Darlington last 
L have to-day forwarded a sample of the aftergrass silage made in 
.en silo 1 named to you. 

.s grass was cut about the 20th of October last during rain, and the 
; part of it was laid in the field for eight days after being cut, the weather 
, very bad at the time j in fact we had almost incessant rain until the 
, when the last load was carted to the silo. 

Everybody predicted that it would prove nothing but a dung-heap, it 
.ts so bad, the grass being quite yellow from exposure, and soaking wet 
;hen put into the silo. Yet the cattle eat it with relish, and there is no 
diminution in the quantity or quality of the milk after a fortnight’s feeding 
from it. 

I am sending you also by Parcels Post a sample of butter churned last 
week. This butter is the produce of cattle fed from this silage during the 
last fortnight ; and for eleven weeks previous, from the silage produced in 
my concrete silo, which was put in last July and opened on the 20th of 
October, a sample of which I am also sending you ; and although it is not 
quite so good as it has been (being now nearly finished), you will, I think, 
admit that it is good silage. The only food that has been given to my cattle 
has been 60 lbs. of silage, 4 lbs. of Indian meal, and 2 lbs. of bran, each cow 
per day. 

“ I am agreeably surprised to find that there is not the slightest mould 
to be seen in my wooden silo, and we have now got well into the second 
cutting, or section, so that I may safely assume that if there had been mould, 
it would have been seen ere this. 

send herewith drawings of a wooden silo similar to mine, showing 
the press, springs, &c. The cost of a wooden silo this size, 20 feet by 10 feet, 

Fig. 7 . — Cover of Wooden Silo, showing the means of distributing 
the Pressure. 



by 10 feet deep, with press complete, is 50Z., and its capacity 40 tons. It is 
coated with a solution of carbon inside and out, to preserve the wood from 
■ the: decaying action of. the juices of the grass. I may also state that the 
: and springs can be applied to any silo of the same size at a cost of 18Z., 

and the springs, when closed, show a pressure of 160 Ihs. to the square foot 
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(which I am satisfied from experience is sufficient pressure to 
silage) ; but if more is required, it can be applied by screwing 
further, as the rods are capable of a strain of over 20 tons each. 

Kg. 8 . — End Section of Wooden Silo, Fig. 9 . — End Section oj 
showing Press Bods, Sjprings, dc., or Stone-built Silo, i 
and hoiD a^'jflied to the Cover* Press in operation. 




** Kow the cost of pig-iron to weight a similar surface would be at least 
double that amount, without taking into consideration the saving of time 
and labour in applying the screw-press, as compared with the liftmg on and 
off of the dead-weights. 
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.s can be applied in 15 or 20 minutes, whereas it is obvious that 
^ on of dead- weight must occupy a very considerable time, but 
further advantage of great moment. In filling a silo, after say 
jet of grass has been put in, the press can be applied, the air 
*, and the contents reduced at once, which enables the filling process to 
nediately proceeded with, without waiting for the gradual settling of 
dder. 

Fig. 11 . — End Elevation of Wooden Silo^ showing Eoors^ 



" Since my interview with you I have thought over the matter of the 
action of the sun upon a wooden silo, which might have caused the joints to 
open, and the remedy I shall adopt is this : — ^Instead of having li-inch boards 
to line the silo, I shall adopt a double lining, one of 1-inch noor-boards, and 
the other of i-inch ditto, with joints crossing or overlapping each other, 
and waterproof paper inserted between. 

** I may say that I supplied to a gentleman near here, a silo 15 feet^ long 
and 10 feet wide and 10 feet deep, with roof attached, and it stands in his 
rickyard along with other stacks, and although not yet opened, there is no 
fear of the result .’’^ — January 28M, 1884. 

On March 4th Mr. Stocks further wrote as follows ; — 

** In August last I erected my first wood silo (6 feet x 6 feet x feet), and 
on the 22nd of that month it was filled with 3 tons 9 cwt. 2 qrs. of oats and 
clover, cut quite green, to which I added as an experiment 10 per cent, of 
hran (780 lbs.) and 140 lbs. of salt, which were thoroughly mixed with the 
chaffed fodder, my object being that the bran should absorb the juices of the 
fodder, which it has done thoroughly. 

‘‘ The silo was filled to the brim, the cover put on, and the screw-press applied, 
which reduced the hulk some 8 or 9 inches at once, and since then it has only 
settled 4 inches further. The lever has only required to he applied twice 
since the first application, and that within the first week, and the time 
occupied on each occasion was not quite 10 minutes. 

“ On Friday last the silo was opened, and there is not the slightest mould or 
waste, the silage being quite good up to the covering boards, and the flavour 
, beautiful,— 'the best I have seen yet. I sent you sample of it by Parcels Post 
last and shall he glad to have your opinion of it.” 

Kbt kavi»g seen any of these silos, but only the samples sent 
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me by Mr. Stocks, I can only say that the quality o. 
was very good, slightly acid, and has kept perfectly \ 

34. Messrs. F, W, Reynolds <7o., Edward Street^ 

Boad^ London^ S*E , — ^This firm has patented another c 
ment for the mechanical compression of fodder in silos, 
is thus described by themselves. 

These jDatent appliances consist of chains, rollers, and screw-apparati 
tightening the chains. A chain is attached to the lower part of the wa* 
the silo, in any suitable manner, either by taking it through the wall wit! 
plate and bolt on the outside, by weighting it in the ground with concrete, 
attaching it to a beam. Exactly opposite, on the other side of the silo, is 
similar chain attached in the same manner. While the silo is being filled 
the ends of these chains are thrown over the walls or hung on spikes on the 
sides. After the material is put in the pit, covering-boards are placed over it, 
and a stout transverse beam is laid on the top, stretching from side to side of 
the silo. In the ends of this beam brackets are fixed to carry movable 
rollers, over which the ends of the chains from either side are led. The 
hooks of the chain-tightener hook into the links ; and on turning the handle of 
the screw, the ends of the chain are drawn closer together, causing the beam 
and covering of the silo to sink, and so to press the material. Pins are then 


Kg. 12 . — View illustrating Messrs* Reynolds's Raieni Ajpjpliaims for 
compressing Fodder in Silos* 
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links of each chain to hold the beam down, when the screw- 
be made to take a fresh hold on the chain for further pressure, 
d altogether. Any number of beams may be used, according to 
jf the pit and the pressure required per square foot of surface, but 
tightener and pair of rollers are removed from beam to beam, so 
one set of these is sufficient for any number of silos. What are 
juired for each beam, are the two chains and two brackets or bearings 
dch the chain rollers are placed when in use. 

or example, a silo of 16 feet long by 12 feet wide is to be pressed with 
jsure of 200 lbs. per square foot of surface, two beams would be required, 
.. having its two chains. In tightening the chains, a pressure of 8 tons 
. be put upon each beam, or 16 tons on both, and tins force, divided by the 
ea of 15 feet x 12 feet, equals 200 ibs. per square foot of surface. The silo 
lay be any reasonable depth, an extra length of chain being all that is 
*vanted. Should a greater or less surface-pressure be required, it is only 
necessary to place, the beams nearer together or further apart. So easy and 
powerful is tike action of the chain-tightener, that it is found that one man, 
by exerting a power of about 60 lbs. (theoretically 40 lbs.), can put a pressure 
of 8 tons on the beam ; therefore one man only should use the screw, or un- 
necessary pressure may be obtained. By exerting the pressure once daily for 
about a week, it is then found that the silage cannot be compressed further, 
except at considerable intervals : the application of a continuous dead-weight 
is therefore found to be unnecessary. By these patent appliances the pressure 
can also be instantly released, and the hoards removed to complete the filling 
of the silo, or when the silage is to be cut ; the pressure can also be applied 
at any depth of the silo, either from the extreme top or at any distance from 
the bottom. The covering-hoards for the silo may be 2 inches thick, and the 
transverse beam fox a silo of 12 feet wide should be about 9 inches wide by 
7 inches deep. 

The following are the prices of the appliances : — 

£ s, (f. 


Two wrought tested chains (special brand and pattern),) 
at per foot, depending on ^pth of silo . . . . . . j 

Two sets of cast-iron brackets for. cbain-rollers, with) 
eight coach-screws for screwing to ends of beams . . ) 
Two washer-plates, with pins for holding down .. 

j (The above being required for each beam.) 
4 -ton screw cnaiu stretcher, with hooks 

Two cast-iron chain-rollers .. 

for any number of silos.) 

Example. — silo 60 feet long, by 12 feet deep, by 
12 feet wide, to produce a pressure of 
200 Ibs. on the square foot, would require ' 
8 beams, caiTying 16 chains each of 

20 feet = 320 feet at Is 

16' sets of cast-iron brackets for chain -1 
rollers, with coach-screws for screwing) 
to ends of beams, at 8 s. per set ..I 
16 washer-plates, with pins for holding) 
down, at 2 s ) 


0 10 

0 16 0 
0 4 0 

£4 0 0 
10 0 


£16 0 0 

6 8 0 
1 12 0 


£24 0 0 

One 4-ton screw-chain and stretcher, with) 4 a a 

hooks 5 ^ ^ 

, Two cast-iron chain-rollers, at 10s. .. 10 0 


£29 0 0 
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As I have ^een only a model of this machine, I cannot say 
anything as to its capabilities, but the patentees inform me that 
they have a silo on view at their worts fitted completely with 
their appliances. ^ 

Before leaving this part of the subject I should mention that 
“ portable silos ” are made by Messrs. W. H. Lascelles & Co., 
of 121, Bunhill Row, London. They have been described and 
illustrated in ‘ The Field,’ and can be seen at the Company’s 
works in London, therefore I need not dwell upon them in this 
Report. 


IV. — ^Foeeign Silos. 

A. France. 

1. Vicomte Arthur de CMzelhs, Domaine du Boulleaume^ pres Ohau?noni- 
en-Vexin (Oise ), — ^The silo is 62 metres (206 feet) long, 4 a metres (15 feet) 
high, and metres (21i feet) broad, which allows vehicles to move about in 
it with facility. It is entirely below the level of the soil, and is constructed 
of masonry covered with a coating of cement. The walls are 85 centimetres 
(about 2| feet) thick at the bottom, and 55 centimetres (about feet) at the 
top. I commenced by an uncovered silo, and succeeded very well by covering 
the f ame with a mass of straw. But I soon recognised the necessity of shel- 
tering this same straw under a roof, and by this means to make a large shed 
where I could place my wheat and oats instead of stacking them. The silo 
cost 4000 francs (160L), the covering 6000 fr. (240Z.); total, 10,000 fr. 
(400D Thus made it should last for an indefinite time.* It was filled this 
year (1883) towards the 25th of May, and the filling was finished with the 
second crop towards the 15th of August, and with maize towards the 15 th of 
September. 

I preserve crops of all kinds in the silo, such as red clover, Tnfdium 
incamatum, sainfoin, lucerne, and meadow-grass, winter and summer 
vetches, maize, &c. .According to my experience, all crops should be 
mown and pitted a few days before ripeness, and when they are full of 
sap. They are pitted in a ohop^d state, the average length of the 
cuttings being from 4 .to 8 centimetres (about If in. to 2| in.). No dry 
substance is ever mixed with the green food at the time of pitting. About 
3 to 4 kilogrammes (about 6^ to 8^ lbs.) of salt are sprinkled on a surface of 
8 metres (26 feet). The silo is filled in sections of 8 metres (26 feet) length 
as quickly as possible. The crops are trodden as they are put in, more espe- 
cially along the side of the walls. The pitting of the crops is hurried, so as to 
avoid introducing air into the mass, and to arrive slowly at a lactic fermenta- 
tion, to he followed by the alcoholic stage, and then to arrest it there so as to 
avoid the acetic fermentation. The material is compressed by the treading of 
the men employed in levelling the pitted fodder, and also by the stamping of the 
oxen and horses, which I make pass over the silo in going and returning fiom 
work. The produce, per hectare (2| acres), when placed in the silo is about 
24,000 kilogrammes (24 tons). Once pressed, this produce occupies 23 cubic 
metres, weighing about 800 kilos. (16 cwt.) the mhtre.f It has been proved 

* I am indebted to the courtesy of the editor of * The Field/ for allowing me 
to reproduce the illustrations of M. de Ohezelles’s silo given on p. 208. 

t Taking the cubic m^tre to be 36 cubic feet, this would give a weight of 
about 50 lbs. per cubic foot.— H, M, J. 
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that whole fodder dimiaislies nearly a half; when chopped, the redaction is 
only a quarter. For fodder chopped by an engine, the cost for mannal labour*- 
alone is 20 francs per hectare (6s. 4d per acre) ; for whole fodder the net cost 
is 7 francs per hectare (2s. Zd, per acre). In ^th cases mowing and cartage - 
must be added to the above cost. 

The fodder is cat down vertically 1 or 2 metres in breadth, according to the 
needs of the farm, and is done similarly to the method employed for hay in a*, 
stack. Firstly, a great saving of manual labour has been effected in avoiding 
the haymaking, and thus making oneself independent of inclement weather,., 
and being able to gather in the crops even on a rainy day. It has been reoog- 
nised that this fermentation renders the fodder thus preserved more assimilable 
than it would otherwise be. It has been proved that when giving the cattle, 
on the one hand, pitted fodder, and, on the other, that dried according to the 
ordinary method, they have all preferred the former. Never has a case of in- 
digestion caused by this food been known; and it is even thought that it excites 
the animals’ appetites. This fodder can be preserved easily from one year to- ■ 
another, and some has been kept two years without deterioration. The 
fodder, although separated from the mass, can be consumed 6 or 8 days after, . 
without being spoilt. Silage is spoilt from two causes: (1) the fault of 
pitting, by which air is introduced into the mass of the fodder; (2) holes, 
allowing water to get into the silo. For the feeding of the cattle on the farm ^ 
of Bois Guillaume au Boulleaume, the chopped fodder from the silo is brought 
to the farm and mixed with thin straw, chopped straw and mangolds for the 
cows, and with beetroot pulp for the oxen. It is the same for sheep and 
other animals for fattening. As a general rule, there should be one-third dry 
food in the mash of the adult animals. In my mashes about 20 kilos 
(45 lbs.) of pitted fodder are placed per head of full-grown cattle. — Bep^ * 
tember 22nd, 

P.S.— The following are the details of the rations of the several kinds of/ 
stock as given during the winter 1883-84 : — 

1st, For Cows : — 22 lbs. of pitted fodder mixed with other foods, 
making a total of 132 lbs. 

2nd. For Heifers who remain at grass all the winter : — ^About 33 Ibs^ 
of pitted fodder mixed with oat-straw. 

3rd. For Horses : — ^13 lbs. of pitted fodder mixed with other foods. 

4th. For feeding-beasts (Oxen and Cows): — 26 lbs, of pitted^ 
fodder mixed with other foods. 

5th. For Sheep:— about 2 lbs. of pitted fodder added] to 'tbe re- 
mainder of their food. 

In reply to a special question as to the influence of silage on 
the breeding powers of cattle and sheep, M. de Chezelles’s 

regisseur ” replied as follows : — 

Since our cattle have been fed on pitted fodder, we ^have experienced none 
of the evils of which you speak. Each year I breed heifers which get on very 
well ; in fact I have never had a single mishap. All our cows are in excellent 
condition. Gestation is quite normal and abortion very . rare. I am happy to 
furnish you with these details, as they are the exact truth. I have ptoved it 
also with my sheep, which are all going on extremely well. This would not, 
however, have been the case if these heasts had been fed exclusively on beet- 
root pulp. M. le Yicomte de Ohezelles has tried it, but the result has not 
been successful. ITp to the present, the pitted fodder has yielded very satis- 
factory results, though, as you are aware, it is never given by itself to the 
cattle.; 

VOL. XX. — S. S. 
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The Vicomte de Chezelles has issued the following directions 
for pitting green fodder : — 

I think that the crops should be cut a few days before maturity, and when 
they are full of sap. All kinds can be pitted, viz., Trifolium incarnatum^ 
lucerne, sainfoin, meadow-grass, winter and summer vetches, rye, and green 
maize, though the latter is less profitable pitted than when eaten green (this 
refers to my district). The pressure should be arranged as regularly and 
evenly as . possible, especially along the wall and in the corners of the silo. 
Pressure is obtained in the middle by making the cattle and horses pass over 
it when going to and returning from work. It is absolutely necessary to 
have a man in the silo to spread the fodder as it arrives. It is difficult to 
give the pressure per square metre. No straw or well-dried hay must ever be 
mixed with the green crops that it is intended to pit. The walls of the silo 
should be plastered over, but the bottom should be made of a good dry 
•ground. The former should be straight, and the corners rounded. The 
•depth of the silo should be from 13J feet to 15 feet, breadth about 23 feet, 
so that a carriage could have no difficulty in turning in it ; the length must 
vary according to the needs of the farm. Silage is best made in cloudy or 
•■•'hazy weather, as too much dryness would be detrimental. It is pitted in 
.-successive layers, a little salt being added to each layer of 12 to 14 inches 
■ thick. When the fodder is about 3 feet above the level of the soil, it should 
‘ be again well pressed down by the cattle, and by the men along the sides, 
.- and then be covered by a layer of earth or sand of 12 to 13 inches thick. In 
- feeding cattle, the fodder, when pitted, is mixed with chopped straw and beets 
; for the cows ; for oxen, sheep, and other animals for fattening, it is mixed 
with pulp. Green fodder placed unchopped in the silo, and which is perfectly 
preserved, is given whole to the young beasts and foals, but it must be 
. chopped (when taken from the silo) when it is to be mixed with other fodder. 

General rule : for adult animals, mashes should contain one-third dry food. 

There is in our mashes about 44 lbs. of pitted fodder per head of cattle. 
' The pett cost-price per ton is based on the estimate what the crops have cost, 
^to which the expenses of loading, unloading, and pitting must be added. For 
'this work, five men load the waggons, whose number varies according to the 
< distance of the land to the silo. The fodder is unloaded, and two men arrange 
: ‘and press it down in the silo. When chopped, as is done at Boulleaume, two 
men unload and place it on the table of the maize-cutter, two others feed the 
machine, and another two arrange it in the silo. To the wages of these men 
imust be added the hire of the engine, the day’s work of the engineer, and the 
value of the fuel consumed. Therefore the nett cost-price is about 6^. or 
"fis. per acre.* The pitting of the unchopped fodder, with the two men in the 
‘. silo, would only cost 3s. per acre. But in both cases mowing and cartage will 
^be extra. It is well to observe here that in this district the daily wages of a 
man for mowing are from 2s. 8§c?. to 3s. l^d. 

The diminution of pitted fodder when whole is about half ; when chopped 
it is a third ; we therefore think it best to chop the fodder, as the sinking 
takes place more regularly, and besides which, there is economy of space. 

When a silo is uncovered, 12 to 13 inches of earth must he placed on the 
fodder, and a strong hay-cock should then he placed above to prevent the water 

* The following analysis will show how we divide the nett cost : — 

s. d. 

Mowing . , 2 1| per acre. 

Cartage .. .. .. 1 3| „ 

Loading .. .. .. 2 l| „ 

Steam-cutting .. .. .. .. 2 „ 

■presiure (by stamping of men in silo) ». ..0 10 „ 


8 6 
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peaetrating into the interior of the silo. A covered silo is always preferable, 
the more so as serving as shelter to the crops and the rolling-plant of the farm, 

' I visited the Vicomte de Chezeiles on January 5th this year, 
and carefully examined his silo, which presents several points 
of interest. In the first place, there is the enormous length, 
206 feet, without any internal division ; nevertheless M, de 
Chezeiles does not attempt to commence filling the whole 
length at once, hut confines himself to a section of about 26 feet 
at a time. I believe that this method of filling a long silo has 
not yet been tried in England. Another distinctive feature is 
the care with which each layer of green food is trodden as it is 
put in. Men are employed to stamp round the sides, and four 
heavy draught oxen (weighing probably 15 cwts. or more each), 
as well as horses, from time to time perambulate the remainder. 

The result is easily seen in the face of the cutting of the 
silage, by the depression of the lines of fodder towards the 
centre of the silo — the result of the superior weight of the 
oxen. The fodder being thus so thoroughly trodden as it is put 
in, subsequent weighting is not so important as it otherwise 
would be. Therefore M. de Chezeiles finds it sufficient to cover 
the fodder with about 12 or 13 inches of earth, using no boards 
and no weights. The silo is capable of holding nearly 1500 
tons, and cost only 400Z., including the large barn above. Of 
course some allowance must be made for difference in the cost 
of labour in France as compared with England, but probably 
25 per cent, would be sufficient on that score — making the cost 
in England 500Z., or only 65 . 8 d. per ton-capacity of the silo, 
for silo and barn together. It need scarcely be added that a 
smaller silo and barn would be relatively more costly, because, 
whatever its size, the silo must have two end walls. In one 
end of the silo at M. de Chezelles’s is a very large and wide 
doorway, of such dimensions that a cart can back into the silo 
to be filled with the silage. When the silo is fuU, this doorway 
is closed up by means of boards, and just inside about six 
inches in depth of the silage goes mouldy; otherwise there is 
said to be no waste, and certainly I could not perceive any. 
The silage is cut down vertically, but in steps; and this plan 
enabled me to inspect not only the whole height of the mass, but 
also its quality at different distances inside. A sample Sent to 
me afterwards consisted of clover, which had been put in long in 
consequence of an accident to the chopping-noiachine. It was 
very aromatic, and pleasingly so. I placed the box containing 
it in tbe laboratory, and without any covering, and although 
examined frequently by visitors, it did not go mouldy for a 
fortnight. I should add that M. de Chezeiles was awarded a 
gold medal at the last Paris Fat-stock Show ' (February), for 
the sample of silage which he exhibited there. 
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2. Mans, E, GoUu^ La Touche, far Azay-le-Bideau {Indre-et-Loire ), — la 
making my silos I thouglit it more practical to have several of medium size 
rather than a very large one. It struck me that the more limited the space 
of worb'ng, the chances of loss would he proportionately lessened : and there- 
fore that it was preferable to let the greater part of my preserved fodder Be 
well stored without any openings. This decided me to turn a stable for 
20 head of cattle into 8 silos, length 10 metres (33 feet), breadth 2 mbtres 
(3 ft. 8 in.), and depth 3 mHres (10 ft). They are separated by a wall 
40 inches in thickness, which allows the cutting-machines to be set up on one 
silo or another. I have adopted this plan to facilitate the inspection and pre- 
servation of the pitted fodder. My silos are on the level of the soil, but are 
at the highest part of the farmyard. They have been sunk in a bed of hard 
tufa, which forms the small hill, at the base of which are my farm-buildings. 
After the pits had been sunk, they were lined with lime-mortar, on which a 
layer of Portland cement has been placed. The eight silos form a whole, entirely 
cemented, and appear to be as one. I made my first trial with a single silo, 
cemented, and open above. The preservation has been perfectly snccessful. 
Earth in this case was the material employed to load the silo. The first cost for 
digging the eight silos was 260 francs (10?. 8s.), and 3100 francs (124?.) for the 
coating of mortar and laying on the Portland cement. To that must be added 
the sum of 1800 francs (72?.), the cost of the roofing. According to my calcula- 
tions, they should last indefinitely, without any appreciable cost for repairs ; as 
to the roofing, or rather the framework, having been made very light, it will 
have to be renewed in another twelve years; it has already lasted eight years. 

I commenced filling the silos on the 16th of September, and finished one 
silo on the 20th. I shall continue to do so ou the 24th of September till my 
maize crop is completely harvested. I have preserved all crops— hay, 
sainfoin, lucerne, grass, vetches, rye and oats, green maize, stalks of artichokes, 
tubers of artichokes, and beets unpulped and mixed with “ husks.” I preserve 
especially vetches, rye, and maize. When I took these crops out of the silo, 
they were nearly in the same state as when they were put in ; the maize was 
a little greenish-yellow, and gave off^a strong odour of alcohol. The vetches, 
lucerne, grass, and artichoke-stalks become a deeper colour, inclining to 
maroon, and exhale an odour of brown honey. I take and cut the lucerne, 
vetches, and grass at the beginning of the flowering period, the maize when 
the panicles of the flowers show themselves en masse in the fields at the top 
of the stalks, and the artichokes when in full flower. I pit them always after 
chapping. This year, finding myself pressed with work in the spring, I pitted 
the vetches and rye unchopped. They were well preserved, hut the working 
of the silo has been very difficult for the herdsmen, and the loss to the cow-stalls 
much greater than with the preliminary chopping ; therefore it would have 
been more profitable if I had chopped them as usual. The average length of cut- 
tings is 1 centimetre (| inch). The mass thus becomes more homogeneous, and 
a certain cubic space being given, I utilise it as completely as possible by 
cutting up finely, for by this means I am able to store a greater quantity of 
fodder. When I have, towards the end of the year, some cavings of wheat 
and oats which have not been used, I have them placed among the pitted 
maize till they are exhausted. This is done by placing the cavings in large 
sacks, and the man who looks after the cutting-machine lets one of the sacks 
of cavings fall in the silo at intervals. The women in the silo mix the cavings 
with the maize ; the mixture is always rich, with a small proportion of 
cavings. I also use them before beginning to cut by spreading a layer of 
them of fmm 15 to 26 centimtos (6 to 8 inches) at the bottom of the silo. 
This species of cushion absorbs the juices of the pitted fodder, if any are pro- 
dticed, and is mixed with the latter when the silo is opened. I always add 
< domaon s^t in pitting; not so much to aid the preservation, as to furnish my 
animls with the salt which they require, and thereby I can avoid placing the 
pieces of rock salt (always difficult to fix properly) in the feeding troughs. 
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I put about 400 k. (8 cwt.) iato one silo; the sack of salt is lowered into it, 
and one of the women who is accustomed to do this work, takes about 
10 litres (about 9 quarts) from the sack ; she sows this salt in perambulating 
the silo, and recommences the process at the end of a certain time. 

I try, as far as possible, to have the silo filled at one operation, and as 
quickly as I can. I have therefore five women sent into the silo, one of 
whom sends to the bottom the chopped material, and another arranges and 
makes it equal, the other three walk about, treading it principally along the 
walls, and distributing the salt and cavings. By these means I believe I 
avoid mouldiness, and obtain a perfect and regular fermentation. The upper 
surface, where it is pitted at intervals, unless it is weighted each time, comes 
in contact with the air, which penetrates it more or less, and, by contact with 
the hot gases which rise from the mass, produces rapidly at the somewhat 
great depth of 20 to 25 centimetres (8 to 10 inches) cryptogamic plants 
(mould) which are injurious to cattle. I have proved this each time that an 
accident to the machine has happened ; once we had to stop for three or four 
days, and a whitish layer showed itself along the whole extent of the silo. 
In a word, the same phenomenon is produced as that which causes the crust 
of mouldiness which is to be found at the top part of a silo when it is opened. 

My silos have perfectly vertical walls, and the angles are rounded : each 
has the number of planks intended to entirely cover it. The silo filled, the 
surface is covered with sawdust or cavings; on this cushion, for preventing 
the ingress of the atmosphere, planks 1 m, 98 (about 2 yards) long and 
25 cent. (10 inches) broad, are placed alongside each other, so as to join as 
much as possible. They are placed broadwise; the end-planks are rounded to 
the size and shape of the silo. I then put another flooring, placed length^ 
ways, of small planks, of from 75 c. to 80 c. long (30 to 32 inches), to cover 
thus three of the planks placed broadwise. There are three longitudinal lines 
of these small planks, one in the middle, and one along each wall ; these three 
lines of planks support the weights, which consist of stones, and distribute the 
pressure equally over all the rest (Fig. 15, p. 216, vi.). The outside planks are 
more heavily loaded than those in the middle, as the air has more tendency to 
pass along the walls. This “ modus o'perandi ” has the advantage of allowing 
two or tlSee planks at each time to be taken off ; ie., exposing only a quantity 
sufficient for the consumption of three or four days. I estimate the pressure 
of the stones at 500 kil. the square metre (about 100 lbs. per square foot). 

By the system above described the pressure is continuous, as the planks 
can be made to slide easily along the walls, and follow the subsidence of 
the pressed mass: the pressure only ceases when the last cut of. fodder 
from the silo is given to the cattle. This mode of proceeding has ap- 
peared to me preferabla to the use of earth and other means, as the removal 
of the stones, &c., is easy and rapid, and the pressure remains the same. I 
cannot reply with precision to your question as to the weight of crops 
put in and taken out. I think the weight must have varied very little, as 
the humidity appeared similar at the time of opening the silo to what it was 
when the crops were chopped and pitted. As to the cost of filling and 
emptying the silo, I may say that I bargained for the whole work by the 
piece, viz., harvesting, loading the carts, cutting, &c., in silo, at 70 francs 
(2?. 16s.) per hectare (2^ acres, and therefore about 22s. per acre). I fur- 
nished two horses and a mowing-machine, also two horses and carts. It can, 
however, be done cheaper ; six men and four women are sufficient for the 
maize-mowing; women collect it and put it into sheaves, which the men bind. 
Two men are necessary to load the waggons; at the silo three men are 
necessary to supply the man who feeds the msuze-outter; finally, there are 
five women in the silo ; irnder these conditions a hectare of maize can be cut 
and mown per day. The men’s wages being 3 f. 50 c. each (2s, and that 
of the women 1 f. 50 c. (Is. 2J«?.) each, the total for labour is 55 fr, 50 c. 
(2Z. 4s. 4:d.) To this mukt be added tbe cost of the horses, the wages of the 
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carmaD, and the consumption of fuel by the engine, equal 30 fr. (IZ. 4s; 
making a total of 3Z. 8s. 4ti. for 2^ acres). The cost of the planking for 
covering the silo is 32 fr. 60 o. (about 12. 6s.), and the planks are 3 cm. (a 
little more than 1 inch) thick. As to the stones, they cost 30 fr. (12. 4s.) the 
8 cubic metres : and no more than this quantity was used to load the silo. 

The cost of emptying the silo is insignificant. When a silo is opened, the 
man raises the stones which load the three small planks at the end of the 
silo to compress the three large planks placed broadwise. He places the 
stones on the platform which separates it from the neighbouring silo, then he 
raises the three big planks, and takes off next the crust of the surface of the 
silage, composed of sawdust and a little fodder, packed and mouldy, where the 
gases from the mass have fixed themselves. He takes each day the necessary 
quantity by cutting down vertically as in a haystack ; the remainder of the 
silo remmns loaded as before. Arrived at a certain depth, he takes a ladder^ 
and, by means of a large basket, fills his small cart (or waggon) with the 
pitted fodder. This cut having gone to the bottom of the silo, more stones 
are taken off : the sraall planks are removed by sliding them, and one of the 
big planks is raised, and the cut thus commenced is similarly continued to 
the bottom. Thus the mass is always loaded ; the cut in use hardly lasts 
beyond two days, and if there is old hay to be consumed, the cutting can 
be done easily even above the silo, and the mixture with the pitted stuff 
arranged conveniently at the end of the cleared-out silo, even at the very 
bottom of the cut. 

The results obtained from the process of ensilage are considerable ; and I 
will give them in detail. My property, when i bought it in 1871, con» 
sis ted of 16 hectares (40 acres), and maintained 5 cows. Thanks to ensilage, I 
am now able to keep 16 milch cows, a bull, and 4 or 6 young breeding beasts. 
I have besides 6 horses, whose entire fodder and two-thirds of their oats 
are grown on my estate. Finally, the sale of wheat pays for half of the 
artificial food that I buy for my cattle. These results induced me to purchase 
last year a neighbouring estate where I could place my young stock, my 
present space not being sufficient at present. I possess now 22 head. Bach year 
a portion of my land of between 4 or 5 hectares in extent is put aside exclu- 
sively for the feeding of my cows, and it amply suffices. The remainder of my 
estate is devoted to meadow, com, and artificial grasses, which do not' form 
a part of the food of the cows, or at least no appreciable quantity; for 
example, the turning out and folding for two hours a day on a meadow which 
has already been twice mown. This numerous herd has enabled me to 
manure my land richly, and to obtain some very good crops ; finally, these 
animals, regarded as milk-producers, give a remarkable profit. Again, we 
must credit ensilage with the perfect regularity with which the rations of 
food can be obtained, and which allows us to serve out always a full quantity to 
the animals, an important point, the advantage of which has been shown by 
my weighing-machine. When a silo is opened, a small specimen is taken 
out and analysed, and after analysis the ration is compounded according to 
the age of the animals, from the triple point of view of nitrogenous matter, 
of fatty matter, and extractives. I can support this opinion by the weekly 
weight of the animals bred on my estate and fed exclusively on this food. 
A heifer born on the 22nd of March, 1880, the complete weaning being finished 
on the 2Sth of July, weighed on that date 197 kil. From week to week the 
following are the weights: 205 kil. — ^218 — 230—230 — 242 — 260 — ^260 — 
266—281—296—296—304—309—313—314—319~-330—335~340—349— 
350-860— 369— 371— 374— 382--389— 401— -403— 400-409— 418— 429 
(the 20th of March). I must ask you to pardon me for not sending the 
weights of the second year, but the 28th of March, at two years six days 
oM, jthc, be^t weighed 733 kil. Not having bred, she was sold to the butcher 
for 700 firahcs (282.) on the 1st of June, 1882, weighing 770 kil. (about 
15 cwt 1 qr. 14 lbs,), and gave 470 kil. (about 9 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs.) of meat. 
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This beast never was put up to fatten, but received only the ordinary rations 
of the other cattle. At the present time, I have 4 heifers : one, a yearling, 
weighs 340 kil* ; another, 1 year and 7 months old, weighs 454 kil. ; another, 

1 year and 3 months old, weighs 425 kil. ; and the last, 11 months old, weighs 
289 kil. I may observe that in January 1880 I published, in ‘Le Journal 
d’Agriculture Pratique,’ all my tables of rations. Finally, silage is, during 
the whole year, the basis of the feeding of the cattle on my estate, and yields 
me results, several examples of which I have cited. 

I have never found in the silage any special results attributable to the 
succulence of the crops when pitted- The succulence of crops cannot, I 
fancy, influence the preservation, different agencies alone can influence it. 

I beg to hand you my observations : some frozen maize, that is to say, some 
that had been completely exfoliated by an early frost, pitted, on the 28th of 
October, 1881, and analysed the 3rd of December, ifel, gave a nutritive 
value of ue, an almost complete ration, when eight other analyses made 
in 1877, 1878 and 1879, 1880, and 1882 have never given a nutritive value 
higher than is therefore evident that the frost, by killing the leaves, 

left only the stalks, which is much richer in sugar. The richest silage 
that I have made was with sainfoin, the analysis of which showed the 
nutritive value to be ; this was rather too rich. 

In spite of different opinions, I have no doubt that the pitting of wet fodder 
has an injurious effect on its fermentation. The rain-water which brings prin- 
cipally ammoniacal nitrogen (Schloesing) into the silo introduces a principle 
which may turn the mass acid. When the crops are very wet, the fermenta- 
tion becomes butyric, and the mass gives off an unwholesome smell. The 
animals will sometimes eat it, but only when pushed by hunger. Acidity 
in this case increases rapidly during the period of consumption ; I will even 
say that it is good to avoid the dew, and if anything can add to the success 
of the preservation, it is, — I will not say making hay of it in the sun, — 
but allowing it to fade, and get rid of all its outer humidity. 

The proof of this fact has been recently given in a pitting of rye and 
vetches. Rain had wetted a part in the fields ; the pitting was begun under 
good conditions, and the fodder in the bottom of the silo was good ; where the 
fodder had been pitted wet, the cut presented a black stripe, well defined, 
and the smell of which was acid. The bottom portion had a good alcoholic 
smell: the upper part made with the same crops (but which had been cut 
in the morning and pitted only in the evening, because we were stopped the 
evening before by rain, and I did not wish to bring back the whole of my 
workpeople the next morning, so as to finish at once), had received the 
morning sun, was thus rid of all dew, and had a smell of burnt sugar really 
succulent. It cannot be attributed to the place occupied at the top of the 
mass, this last part being more than 80 cent. (32 inches) in thickness. The 
contents of each of my silos last about three months, without deterioration j 
but, as I have explained above, the fodder is only consumed according to 
the requirements of the farm. Each year in June and July I buy grains 
from a brewer at Tours, and put from 12 to 16 tons into a silo. For this 
purpose, one of my silos is divided into three ‘parts; I generally fiH-only 
two. This silo is covered and weighted like the others : it is put in use 
almost immediately after being fill^ and thus lasts five or six months 
without appreciable loss, but only a small cut of the whole depth is taken 
each day. It has often hapiiened that, having, a careful man, I have had, 
at the time of renewal of my stock of grains, some of that which had been 


* I should explain that this system of expressing the nutritive value of food 
means that the fodder contains one part of digestible matter to a certain quantity 
not available as food. 
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iE use for five months, and it was perfectly good. Care must be taken, 
especially with regard to the grains, to leave no remnant or spoilt portion of 
the above in the bottom of the silo. The greatest care, in fact, must be 
observed in this particular. 

There are several reasons for the variations in the keeping qualities of 
pitted fodder; firstly, the pressure is a great cause of long preservation, and 
should last all the time and up to the last moment; then the greater or 
less outer humidity of the crops at the time of pitting. The pitted fodder 
when wetted becomes acid immediately, if it is not so already, and blackens 
on contact with the air. Finally, another case, rarer, and which only shows 
itself in the ensilage of rye, is the dry rot. When rye has been cut a little 
too late, the most energetic pressure is unable to crush the thousand little 
pipes formed in the stalks. On opening the silo the air penetrates the 
whole mass, which, not having had sufficient internal humidity^ to set np 
its fermentation, is sometimes even heated. The access of the air produces 
combustion, and there is nothing hut a light, felt-like, whitish mass, full of 
fungi, and fit only to be thrown away. All pitted crops in full sap, 
without much external humidity, T will say even with as little humidity as 
possible, can be well preserved, and retain a good odour for several days after 
having been cut, even if the working face of the cut is left exposed for 
some time. 

I enclose a plan of my silos ; their arrangement, mode of covering, and the 
pressure used . — September 22nd, 1883. 

Fig. 15 . — Plan of M, Cottu's Silos. 



A, Posts sopportlng roof, 
c. Fixod| hooks to attach or hold the maize- 
cutter. 

Large planks covering the silo, 
i:. Smsdl planks placed longitudinally and 
supporting die stone weights. 


p. Places for storing the stones when not in use. 
X. Position of steam-engine when working the 
maize-cutter.- 

V. Lines of railway leading to the cow- 
houses. 

2. Separating walls. 


Below, I beg to hand you an analysis of sainfoin, in which lucerne pre* 
dominated ; — 


Water 

Ash - 

Albuminous matters 
Fat .. 

Non-nitrogenous matters 
Cellulose 


74*49 

2*87 

4*67 

0*61 

11*39 

6*07 


Total 


100*00 
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The following is the analysis of the same fodder fresh, taken from the 
Tables of M. von Gohrer, which gives an approximate idea of the change that 


fermentation has produced in the fodder : — 

Water .. 75*3 

Total dry matter 24*7^ 

(Ash in 100 parts of dry matter 7*46) 

Albuminous matters.; .. 4*5 

Fat 0*7 

Ison-nitrogenous matter 8*4 

Woody fibre ’ 9*3 


This analysis differs very little from that of pitted fodder. I believe that 
the difference hears principally on the digestibility of the materials rather 
than in the change of the matter itself. I have also undertaken an enquiry 
into the fermentation of these fodders, which I shall have pleasure in com- 
municating to you when it is finished. 


3. Monsieur E, Lecoiiteux, Chateau de Cergay, par La Matte Beuvron 
(Loir-eUCher ), — Silage at Cer^ay is made in a bam, which becomes dis- 
engaged in September, after the com has been threshed. It is on a level 
with the soil, which rests on a subsoil too damp in winter for digging or 
pitting under-ground. The size of the bam is as follows 


aS:. “>■ 

Height of the pitted vegetable mass, 4 mhtres (4 yds. 1 ft. 4 in.). 
jCubic total before pitting, 296 metres ^405 cub. yds. 17 cub. ft). 

^For both of the two barns serving as silos, 692 metres (811 o. yds. 7 c. ft.). 
Ditto after pitting six weeks, 444 metres (608 c. yds. 12 c. ft.) 


There are three bays in brickwork. That in the middle measures 5i mhtres 
(6J yards), and those at the ends 4 metres (4 yds. 1 ft. 4 in.) each. Total 
in the longitudinal axis of the buildings, 13 J metres (15 yds.). They are 
marked by pilasters of 45 cm. (about li ft.) to the square. The walls 
between the pilasters are 35 cm. (14 inches) thick. The roof is slate, 
costing 4 francs the square metre (3id. per square foot). The brickwork 
cost 20 francs the cubic metre (11s. 8d per cubic yard). I estimate the 
building to last forty years at least In each year I use it both for bousing 
cereals and for the pitting of maize. Last year, the last named operation 
was done between the 20th and the 30th of October. 


I sometimes pit pure maize ; sometimes maize mixed with chopped straw, 
dry hay, and threshed vetches ; sometimes maize mixed with green meadow 
grass, clover, lucerne, &o. The maize is harvested nearly ripe, when the 
corn is half-milky (demi4aiieiuxi), and when the fingers can crush it. 
Trifolmm incarnaium is harvested when in full flower, and the late cut of 
lucerne just before the flowering, which, however, last year did not come, as 
the late season was against it. The maize is cut into about 2 to 4 cm. (2| cm. 
= 1 inch) lengths, but grass is not cut. I do not use salt. It is only 
useful when damaged crops are mixed with other fodder, and pitted tc^ether. 
In such cases it will improve the damaged fodder. Each of my silos is filled 
in three or four days. When from bad weather or other causes it is impos- 
sible to fill the silo quickly, there is no need to worry oneself. The sinking 
is better, and by this means a greater quantity of fodder can be pitted, 
nevertheless I prefer to pit quickly, and put it togeth^ veiy high (4 and 
5 metres). The heap of maize will be the more reduced in height the 
greater the quantity piled up. Evidently the upper layers press down the 
lower ones. The maize thus compresses itself. In this way I obtain a first 
pressure. What is good for maize also holds good for other pitted materials. 
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To perfect tlie first pressure, I place a layer of stones, bricks, or heavy 
material on the maize. These weights lie on planks placed at various 
distances. On these I finish my covering by placing trusses of straw. 
I estimate that a load of 300 kilos (6 cwt.) per square m^tre (61 lbs. ])er 
square foot) is sufficient to obtain a good result. Under the above conditions 
the sinking will have taken place in about six weeks. 

In 1883 my two silos received — 

Maize ^473,000 kilos (473 tons). 

Straw and chopped grasses .. .. 5,000 „ (5 tons). 

478,000 „ (478 tons). 

Weight per cubic metre before pitting ..800 kilos (16 cwt.), or 48i lbs. 

per cubic foot. 

„ „ when used.. ..900 to 1000 kilos (18 cwt. to 

1 ton, or 54^ to 60 lbs. per 
cubic foot). 


The cost per hectare of harvesting and pitting maize is as follows : — 



Per Hectare. 


Per 1000 Kilos. 

Beaping 

Cartage 

Francs. 

9 

£ s. cZ. 

0 7 1^ 

1 

0*19 

s. d. 

0 1$ 

36 

18 8^ 

0*76 

0 7i 

Loading 

28-80 

13 0 

0-61 

0 5^ 

Chopping and filling silo 

23-91 

0 19 0 

0*53 

i 0 5 

Labom in silo .. .. .. .. .. 

10 

0 7 10^ 

0-25 

1 0 2} 

Chopping straw, &c., in addition . . 

2*40 

0 1 10| 

0-05 

0 0^ 

’ 

110-11 

4 7 7* 

2-39 

1 lO^t 


Equal to SSs. per acre. f Equal to that amount per ton. 


The maize harvested occupied 10 hectares (25 acres) of ground. Each 
hectare gave 47,360 kilos (47 tons 7 cwt.). The silage for use is taken 
daily from the silo by vertical cuts. The great result of ensilage at Cer^ay, 
on an estate purchased at 400 francs the hectare (6Z. 8s. per acre) twenty-five 
years ago, is that it has enabled me to base the winter-leeding of my cattlo 
on a crop which is perfectly fitted to the climate, which produces a large bulk 
of fodder, and which needs, above all, phosphatic manures (i,e. the least 
expensive manuring material), and which, finally, is alike useful for the 
production of milk and meat, and for the maintenance of draught animals. 
Without maize, the basis of feeding my cattle would be gone ; or, at least, 1 
should be able to maintain only very few. The cultivation of maize requires 
less labour than that of beets and other roots. In a late and during a \vet 
season, the reaping of the after-crops is both difficult and costly. The pro- 
cess of ensilage has rendered me very great service by enabling me to convey 
my after-crops, quite wet, into my maize-silos, upon which fermentation pro- 
duces a homogeneous and succulent mass. Vegetable moisture contained in 
green crops has never created difficulty, or occasioned me loss. Bain never 
stops ensilage ; but the work-people do not like to carry the maize wet in tho 
fields on their backs. Bain does not affect the p’eservation of the maize. 
The ensilage of Trifolium cut in June, when in full flower, is a grand expe- 
dient for getting over the months (often dry andNburning) of July and 
August,, when the crops resist in a very small degree tl^un’s heat. In this 
We the enemy is outstripped. When it comes, that is to bi^y, when all above 
is bu'miUg, the early crops are being preserved in the silo. 
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When, hy pressure, the fermeutation of pitted fodder does not surpass the 
degree of an alcoholic fermentation,” the only deterioration that takes place is 
in the parts touching the sides of the silo, or at the top of the mass. To say 
that there is no fermentation, would he to deny the existence of the natural 
laws which govern accumulations of vegetable matter. There is heat, intro- 
duction of the atmosphere, escape of gas, and fermentation. The essential 
point is that the fermentation should stop at the proper time. I have 
never remarked changes arising from the vertical cutting when the silage is 
being used. Then, the fodder is well packed, and the emptying can last two 
months without the material being deteriorated. It is, of course, understood 
that the silo must he emptied precisely in accordance with the progress of 
the cutting. I attribute successful results of preservation to the settling and 
pressure of the material from the beginning of the process. All crops can be 
pitted green. The possibility of this should induce agriculturists to devote 
two and three times the area of land to the growing of these crops, although 
there may be no longer any necessity to consume them almost the day they are 
harvested. They can he pitted for use during the winter, and even sometimes, 
in the case of early crops, they can be kept for consumption during the dry 
season. Trifolium is among these last. Ensilage, in fact, has totally 
changed the question of green crops. As to the feeding-value of pitted 
maize and other green crops, it would be diflScult at present to give the exact 
figures. I believe that it is excellent for milch-cows, draught oxen, and 
fattening beasts.* — January 1884. 

On the 1st of October, 1883, I witnessed the filling of one of 
M. Lecouteux’s silos, having on previous occasions witnessed 
the utilisation of a portion of the contents of his and neigh- 
bouring silos. The only remarks which I find it necessary to 
make are, (1) that, owing to the use of Albaret’s centrifugal 
cutter, one man was enabled to keep the maize equally spread 
over the silo ; (2) that the whole of the work was stopped for 
half an hour before each meal-time, and for that interval every- 
body employed in the business was sent into the silo to stamp 
down as much as possible wbat bad been put in since the last 

promenade^^ the women being specially told off to tread the 
portions nearest to the walls ; (3) that the weighting material 
consisted of bricks laid upon boards, and very carefully arranged. 

Our well-known honorary member, M. Lecouteux, is the 
author of one of the best books on the subject. It is entitled 
‘ Le Mais, et les autres fourrages verts : Culture et Ensilage.’ 
The second edition was published in 1883. 

4. if. de Monicaidty Versailleux par Villars-Ies-Dombes (Am) France. — I 
have two twin silos (U, a double silo), each being 24 metres (80 feet) in 
length, 3 metres (10 feet) in depth, and one 2i metres (8^ feet), and the other 
3i mhtres (Ilf feet) in breadth, representing for both a capacity of 432 cubic 
metres (say 16,000 cubic feet). One-third of each silo is above the soil, and 
two-thirds below. The bottom and sides are constructed of concrete. They 
have no permanent roof. They are economically made, and their form is 


* The maize-cutting at Cer^ay has been done this year with the centrifugal 
cutter of Albaiet. This instrument is greatly suited for silos which are filled 
from above (see pp. 224 et $eq.) 
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rectangular. They are filled very easily by bringing the fodder to them 
direct ; and an easy ascent, starting from the bottom of the silos, allows the 
little vehicles which carry the fodder to the cattle-troughs to be easily filled. 
I estimate the cost of making the two silos at 2400 francs (962.), The time 
they will last depends upon the quality of the concrete, and that is indefinite 
when the work is well done. 

I filled the silos in May and September, the maize haying been put in 
about the 20th of September, and meadow-grass, and various spring crops 
at the earlier date. I pit the crops when they are green, and at the com- 
anencement of their flowering stage. Grass and other spring crops are put 
in whole, but maize is chopped completely to a length of about 2 centi- 
metres (not quite 1 inch). Neither salt nor straw is mixed with the pitted 
fodder, and the silos are filled as quickly as possible, but at several intervals ; 
and each time the materials are well trodden. To obtain good results, the 
fodder should be pitted as quickly as possible ; but by filling the silos at 
various intervals, they are better turned to use, because a greater quantity of 
fodder can thus be stored in them. Each silo is filled in less than a week. 
I weight the fodder each time I place any in the silos, by first having it 
covered with planks, and then loaded with big stones, to the extent of 400 
kilogrammes at least per square mfetre (say 80 lbs. to the square foot). The 
weight of the crop put in is nearly the same as that of the pitted fodder taken 
out. The fodder is cut down vertically, like hay in a stack. I have found 
the process of ensilage to he an economical way of preserving crops, and to 
give the advantage of a green food in all seasons ; and especially in my case 
it enables me to grow maize on a large scale. A proper proportion of this 
pitted fodder introduced into the daily rations of the cattle is a beneficial 
practice for milch cows as well as breeding and fattening animals. 

When the fodder has been properly preserved, it can be consumed as 
required, without any fear of perceptible deterioration. It is always better to 
cut only a slice from the silo, in proportion to the daily needs of the farm. The 
silo need not be opened more than every two or three days, but I take from 
mine every day. Good preservation of fodder depends entirely on : (1) The 
state in' which the fodder has been harvested and preserved ; it should not 
be in a too matured condition. (2) An energetic consolidation. 

It appears to me that the pitted fodder ought only to constitute a portion 
of the food of the cattle, and not the entirety, Jn the proportion of ^ or J 
of the total nutritive value, its employment is advantageous. I mix the 
pitted fodder with the dry food, namely, hay and straw previously chopped 
up. But it is necessary that each farmer should make comparative trials ; 
for as with hay, so it is with pitted fodder, according to the seasons, and the 
skill employed, fodders of different values will be obtained. Ensilage, as I have 
already said, furnishes me economically and at all seasons with a green crop. 
It lightens our hay-time ; and permits me finally to get in the greater part of 
the green maize-crop. The instrument for chopping the maize must be 
Xx>werful ; and the centrifugal cutter of M. Albaret is the only one in my 
opinion which gives a good result. 


5. Mons. h Oomte Boed&rer, JBois Boussel, par Essai, D&p, de I* Orne . — I have 
four silos, of different sizes, containing from 120 to 200 cubic metres each,' and 
all below the level of tbe soil. They are built of stone or brick, cemented, 
and were dug inside a building already existing. ' X have experimented with 
silos simply dug out of a dry soil, and filled with grasK The fodder, covered by 
e^h, kept very well, but I did not continue tbe use of this method, my built 
^bs bang sufficient for my purposes. It is difficult to state the cost, almost 
lione of the materials having been bought. With careful repairing they may 
last a great many years. The largest was filled this year (1883) in May ; 
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tlie others will be put in use in September and October, according to the 
weather and the ripeness of the crops. 

I preserve by ensilage beetroots, green maize, clover, lucerne, sainfoin, 
vetches, grass from the lawns, and in fact every kind of green fodder having 
sap enough to ferment. The crops are cut ripe, and when fall of ^ap, and 
are generally chopped before being put into the silos info about one inch- 
lengths. I leave them unmixed with other materials, considering any addi- 
tion superfluous. 

The silos are filled at intervals, but only of a few days’ duration, my 
reason being that the principal purpose being to exclude air as much as 
possible, it is better attained by leaving the pitted materials a little time to 
settle more firmly. During the filling, several times every day, the work- 
people employed on this operation are sent to walk all together on the 
surface. When the silo is entirely filled it is covered up, first with grass of 
the worst quality, destined to protect the silo, and to be thrown away, and 
over it a great quantity of rough stones, as heavy as possible. The average 
weight of the green crops can be estimated at 1000 kilogrammes (one ton 
avoirdupois) per cubic metre, and this is reduced about a fifth part by 
fermentation. 

Bach 100 cubic metres generally requires 8 days’ work of men, 12 of 
women, 4 days of the steam-engine, and 1200 kilogrammes (24 cwt.) of coals. 
The expense of mowing is always the same ; the bringing home of the crops 
is more or less expensive, according to the distance of the field. One day’s 
work is enough for covering the fodder with stones. The cost of emptying 
the silos cannot be accurately estimated, this work being done daily by the 
herdsmen in charge of feeding the cattle. They take it in layers from the top. 

The best results have been obtained by me with this system. In rainy 
seasons, when hay could not he dried, 1 have saved crops in considerable 
quantities. 

I have not found any result specially attributable to succulence of the 
crops, or to external moisture upon them, except on one or two occasions, 
when too young grass was brought in quite dripping from rain, and even then 
it was not entirely spoilt, and could be consumed. The worst condition is 
when too dry, the sap necessary for fermentation being then wanting. The 
pitted fodder will keep for months, if only taken out with care, that is, 
taking it by layers, and not in the same place, so that the surface does not 
remain too many days in contact with the air. Fitted fodder, when well 
pre;^ed should, in fact, always keep wholesome for months (even years, if 
air is entirely excluded). Mould can only he attributed to two causes (1st) the 
state of the fodder when pitted, viz., if too dry or already rotten, (2iid) if the 
pressure has been insufficient, and air has been left inside— exclusion of air 
being the most important, I might say the only, condition of success. 

The cattle I usually keep number generally from 130 to 150 animals: 80 or 
90 of them taste no other food than fermented grass during four or five 
months in winter. They could not be entirely fattened without an addition 
of oilcake or farinaceous food ; but they are all in very good health and con- 
dition, and eat this food more greedfly than the hay and straw on which the 
cattle of my neighbours are sustained during the winter months. 

Count Roederer being one of the pioneers of this system in 
France, as already stated, I visited him on September 24, 1883, 
and carefully investigated his mode of procedure. His silos, 
within old buildings, are very deep excavations lined with 
brickwork, and were originally intended for the preservation of 
beetroots and mangolds in straw during the winter. The 
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process of ensilage adopted by Count Roederer is sufficiently 
described above, but there are two other points worth notice. 
Firstly, I saw a quantity of silage of the 1882 crop at the bottom 
of one of the silos, without any covering whatever. With the 
exception of a thin layer of mould at the top it was perfectly 
good, and Count Roederer has since informed me that this 
remnant was eaten during last winter by his cattle most greedily. 
The second point that I noted was an ingenious arrangement 
for hoisting the silage from the bottom of these exceptionally 
deep pits. It may be briefly described as follows : — ^An inclined 
tramway leads from the top to the bottom of the silo, and upon 
this runs a small waggon with the hinder wheels much larger 
than the fore ones, so as to keep the waggon more or less 
horizontal, and to lessen the draught. The ascent of the loaded 
waggon was managed by a chain, wound up by a large hollow 
treadwheel, which could be worked either by a man or a horse. 
One of Count Roederer’s visitors put this apparatus in motion 
for my special benefit, and I was rather astonished at the com- 
parative ease with which the work was performed. 

The silos of M. Goffart, at Burtin, in the Sologne, have been 
so often described, that it is unnecessary to say much about 
them here. I visited M. Goffart in Paris at the end of last 
year, and went to Burtin on January 7th this year. It is well 
known that M. Goffart has of late years retired from farming, 
and that of his three silos only one is now filled annually, and 
that with chopped maize. The silos are partly above and 
partly below ground, and the method adopted for emptying 
them is a sort of compromise between the system of taking] the 
silage off* in horizontal layers and that of cutting it down 
vertically. In other words, when, say, two or three boards and 
the superincumbent weights are taken off the top of the silage, 
it is cut down to the level of the ground, and the boards imme- 
diately and carefully placed upon the surface of silage thus 
exposed, so as not only to prevent any long contact of that 
surface with the air, but also to continue the pressure by using 
this covering of boards to the lower portion as a roadway to the 
exposed face of the upper half, the stones and other weighting 
material being also employed for the same purpose, except in 
the line of traffic. This struck me as being a very ingenious 
and sensible arrangement for emptying a silo built partly above 
and partly below ground. As M. Goffart has stated that his 
pitted maize does not ferment until after it has been exposed to 
the air for some hours, I was at particular pains to investigate 
this%point, and took away with me a boxful of silage that had 
not previously been exposed to the air. It required no chemical 
ai^ysis to show that M. Goffart’s maize was a . sort of waiter- 
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kraut; and the only explanation of his statement as to non- 
fermentation that I have been able to arrive at is, that he does 
not consider lactic fermentation any fermentation whatever, 
probably because there is no development of alcohol. I should 
add that the sample was found to contain 78*8 per cent, of 
water, and that it has kept well ever since. 


B. The Ketherla.hd3. 

6. Heer J, van der Breggen, Waddinxveen^ — ^The silo is a sextant, mea- 
suring 20 feet each side and 13 feet in height. It is entirely above the 
level of the soil. Bormerly it was a corn-stack (Zuid Eollandsche kooi of 
Jcoornberg), They all have, as is known, a permanent roof of thatch. All 
the sides (six from post to post) have been planked up to aWt 4: metres in 
height, equal to 13 English feet. Ho experiments without durable or perma- 
nent roof have been made. Its original cost was 240 Dutch guilders (about 
20?.) for each corn-stack. They now have been used two years, and are still 
as good as if they were quite new. I fill the silos at any time when I have a field 
ready for mowing, so that they are all filled during the summer and the 
autumn, chiefly with grass, hut also with leaves of beetroots, some tares and 
lye, always in a green state, and not at all ripe. Everything is pitted in a 
whole state, chopping not being usual. Salt is mixed to the extent of about 
one part to 1000, and being used always for the cattle in winter, it is thus mixed 
with the fodder. The silo is filled as quickly as possible ; sometimes it takes 
two or three days ; then it is pressed, and then perhaps in a fortnight there is 
again some grass that ought to be put in the same silo : we take off the 
covering or compressing material and fill again in the same manner. I use 
my altered corn-stacks because I believe it much cheaper than the nice silos of 
bricks that M. Goffart uses in France. It would also be somewhat diffi- 
cult here in Holland to have silos in the ground, or below the level; our 
country is too low, at least in this part of die Hetherlands. The fodder is 
always compressed by putting upon it heavy materials like sand, stones, or 
clay, or anything that might be obtained and found heavy enough to 
compress it. Ho mechanical contrivance for pressure has been employed. 
By my procedure, from 65 to 75 per cent, of the weight of the crops put in will 
be the weight of the grass fit for use. 

All wages for mowing by machine and carting home, filling the silo and 
covering or compresring the contents, will he about 1?. per hectare (about 

acres). Of course nothing is reckoned for horse-power, nor for agricul- 
cultural machinery. The cost of emptying need not he reckoned, as the 
cattle-men take off daily what they want for their cattle. The emptying is 
done in the same way, like hay in a stack, vertically. I have ascertained that 
it is possible to use every green food by pitting it, in a profitable way ; by 
hay-making, on the contrary, one is not sure of getting fine hay, in consequence 
of the wet seasons. The wetter the crops, the sourer the pitt^ fodder will he ; 
also the more juice will run from the silo. The dryer the gra^, the more 
change for mould in the silo. I have always pitted my crops immediately 
after mowing them. I always have the <x)ntents of my silo consumed directly 
after it has been opened. Therefore I have no experience with regard to keep- 
ing qualities. 

I have never tried pitted or other fodder without concentrated food, and I 
should not think ihat pitted fodder without substantial food would do for 
cattle, as I like them to give a large quantity of milk, and to have plenty of 
flesh on them wiry iih, 1884. 
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Combined Chaff-outtees and Elevatoes. 

1. IfoTCS. ATbaret, Imncourt, Owe.~Tliis maize and fodder-cutter has been 
specially manufactured by us for cutting maize, -which, however, does not 
prevent it cutting straw and other fodder-crops with the same facility* It is 
composed of a cast-iron table mounted on a solid oak frame. On this table is 
a kind of box, also in cast iron ; with the transmission of movement it forms 
really the essential part of the maize-cutter. Two rollers of a large diameter 
(10 inches), and consequently very heavy, run across this box ; they carry 
projections necessary for the seizure of the maize. The lower roller is fixed, 
and turns in its supports. Those of the upper roller sUde in the grooves 
arranged in the two sides of the box, which hold and guide them. Consequently 
these supports and the upper roller can rise and fall at the same time, being 
parallel, whatever their position. Above this roller is an iron lever on which 
is placed a counterpoise, which can be moved at will, so as to obtain a variable 
pressure on the fodder to be cut. 

The upper roller is moved by the lower, whatever its position, by means of 
a chain, -which rolls on two teethed pulleys, wedged on the shaft of the 
rollers. It turns the opposite way to the one which moves it. 

This chain can be stretched when it is lengthened by use by displacing the 
axletree of the roller, which is well held in a slot-hole, and which holds the 
chain in its proper position. The speed of the rollers can be regulated by 
means of a lever within the reach of the persons who feed the machine. 
This lever governs a coupling arrangement, which allows the maize, <&c., to 
be rejected, should a strange body be introduced with it. The position of the 
lever corresponds with the instantaneous stoppage of the rollers. 

A straight gear, that can be easily thrown out of work, can engage suc- 
cessively four straight wheels. The fly-wheel, working four knives, outs 
the maize a length of about li inch, i inch, i inch, or } inch, according as 
the gear governs the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th of these wheels. If the flywheel 
works two knives, the lengths would be just double. A very large amount 
uf work can be done with this machine. 

The engraving (Fig. 16) shows that the whole instrument is mounted on ’ 
four solid metal wheels, which allows it to he transported wherever required, 
which is indispensable for ensilage and many other uses. So as to facilitate 
the feeding of the machine, and to make a saving in the cost, it possesses an 
automatic “ entraineur,” or seizure formed by a kind of endless platform, 
made of small boards, mounted on two chains, working on two parallel shafts, 
one of which is governed by the lower roller. This platform forms the 
bottom of the hopper, and its speed is always the same as that of the rollers, and 
its movement is always the same way. The feeder has therefore only to place 
the fodder in the said hopper, without being obliged to push it to the rollers. 
The work is thus more regular, less heavy, and requires fewer workpeople. 

The aim of the centrifugal elevator, with which the machine is provided, ia 
to he able to load, in an economical way, the silos, or carts, with the cut 
matter according to the rate of cutting. It can also be used for shooting the 
fodder into store-houses, &c. It is composed of a cylindric envelope surrounding 
the fly-wheel. This envelope is shut on either side so as to enclose the knife 
working the fly-wheel, which also carries iron .paddles fixed on cast-iron projec- 
tions. A tangential conductor completes th^smachine, the whole forms a 
kind of large ventilator. The fodder cut by Sje knives falls into the box, 
with which the maize-cutter communicates. Thfes^e, submitted immediately 
to the palettes, and the powerful blast produced®^ them, it is shot out 
through the tangential conductor, 

In the centre of the box, and also in front, is an opening allowing tbe entry 
of tbe atmosphere. Its dimensions can be changed at will easily by means 



Fig. 16 . — General Vi&w of M* AUbarefs Elevating Ohaff^mtter at Worh,- 
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of two sliding doors, wMch can be removed so as to clean or repair tbe knives 
or box. Another sliding door is placed on the opposite side, to facilitate the 
unmounting of the knives ; finally, an opening at the bottom serves to empty 
the drum. 

The upper part of the box and the conductor are so made as to be removed 
with ease. The latter is moveable, so as to shoot the fodder at variable 
^ heights, according to those of the carts, where it is wished to place it. It 
' can also be made shorter or longer. The machine possesses a lefer for 
throwing the motive band out of gear. It is provided with a wooden sabot, 
acting as a brake on the pulley, so as to stop almost directly the fl.y-wheel, 
whose ordinary speed is from 300 to 400 revolutions a minute. 

To the foregoing technical description of the makers I add 
the following from my own observation at Cergay : — 

The general appearance and method of using this machine 
are clearly shown in Fig. 16, in which the steam-engine is seen 
to be driving what is in reality a large chaff-cutter enclosed in 
a box furnished with a spout, throtigh which the chopped 
materials are projected into a silo or barn, as the case may be. 
From the roof of that structure flap-boards are hung, and as 
these are brought into use, either by altering the inclination of 
the spout, or by bracing up one or more of the flap-boards, so 
the chopped material can be distributed at pleasure. 

The longitudinal section (Fig. 17) and the transverse section 


Fig, 17 . — Longitudinal Sketch-section of the Cutting and Elevating 
Wheel of If. Albarefs Elevating Chaff-cutter > 
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{Fig. 18 ) of the interior of the box, explain in detail the nature 
of the mechanism, bj means of which this result is obtained. 
The cast-iron table, A^, rests on three feet (^, a\ u"), and supports 



an ordinary chaff-cutter wheel, the rim of which is armed with 
twelve palettes (a), which act in the enclosing box as a blast- 
fan, and so elevate the chopped material as fast as it is cut 

Q 2 
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Without entering into any minute mechanical details, it may be 
sufficient to state that the material to be chopped is placed in 
an ordinary chaff-cutter feeding-box (u), and is conveyed by 
means of an endless band to the governing cog-rollers (u, s, T, 
V, s), and thence to the cutting wheel. The pressure on the 
material is easily regulated by shifting the balance-weight (k) 
on the lever (j). The main shaft of the machine is shown 
at L ; it carries two pulleys for the transmission of power from 
the steam-engine, one being fixed and the other free. The 
ordinary speed of the machine is 400 revolutions per hour, but 
it can be driven at 500, and it is capable of cutting 10 tons of 
maize per hour to the length of about |ths inch. Notwith- 
standing this speed, the brake-power is sufficient to enable the 
machine to be stopped almost instantaneously, and the adjust- 
ing arrangements render it capable of cutting efficiently the 
finest as well as the coarsest materials. 

The foregoing description is very inadequate from the point 
of view of a mechanical engineer, but it may be deemed 
sufficient for the purposes of the practical farmer, aided as it is 
by the excellent illustrations which I have given, but which are 
the merest abstracts of those with which I have been favoured 
by M. Albaret. I should add one more detail descriptive of 
the elevating apparatus, that is to say, of the palettes and the 
shoot, especially with reference to the way in which they are 
worked. It will be obvious that the material to be chopped is 
introduced into the containing box, so as to meet the knives of 
the chaff-cutter, by means of a trough and endless band through 
an aperture in the centre of one side of it. Tn the centre of the 
opposite side and in front of the box are other apertures to 
admit the air, which becomes the elevating power for the 
conveyance of the chopped material into the silo or other 
desired place. The regulation of the strength of this current, 
without interfering with the speed of the chaff-cutter, is managed 
by means of a series of small doors along the upper side of the 
shaft. If all these doors are shut, the current of air obtains 
its maximum strength in proportion to the speed of the machine ; 
but if it be desired to reduce the vigour with which the chopped 
material is being delivered, it is only necessary to open one or 
more of these doors, and thus allow atmospheric air to be 
admitted into the shoot, so as to diminish the force of the 
blast. Unfortunately the price of the machine is high, namely 
88Z. (2200 francs), at at the LiancourtTlailway Station. 

I saw this machine working sucb^sfully and smoothly 
at the farm of my friend, M. Lecouteuk> at Cergay, in the 
Sologne — a description of whose silos I have given on p, 217 
— on October 1, 1883 \ and I am not without hope that 
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English farmers will be able to see it ia operation, as well 
as the rival machine bj Mr. Bust, at the forthcoming Show 
at Shrewsbury, 

2. Messrs, F, J, S, Bust, Winterton, Lincolnshire , — The 
following description and illustrations have been kindly 
furnished me by the makers, and I can only regret that I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing the machine at work : — 


Fig. 19 . — General View of Messrs. F. d J. S. Bnsfs Special “ Ensilage ” 
Cutter^ with extra Knife-wheel, Bagging apparatus in position, and 
the Horse shafts removed. 



Specicd Ensilage^^ Cutter, 

The above is a most powerful macMne, fitted with five knives, and is 
specially adapted for driving direct from the fly-wheel of a portable engine. 
If placed near to the ** silo,” waggons can be driven up alongside, and their 
load teamed direct on to the cutter feed-board, when it will reduce the 
product treated into chaff at a tremendous rate, and also throw it into the 
^*silo” as it is cut, thus saving a great amount of labour. The feed rollers 
are on a principle which entirely prevents choking, however wet or green the 
fodder may be, and the labour of the feeder is greatly reduced by a travelling 
web and extra spring roller, which bring the feed forward to the main rollers. 
Both feed rollers and web can be instantly reversed or stopped by a new sdf- 
releasing safety lever, which is so arranged that the very fact of a man 
getting his hands entangled in the feed rollers, would cause him at the same 
time to bring his weight to bear on the lever and instantly reverse them. 
This lever acts on a clutch on the fly-wheel shaft, and is quicker in action 
than it can be on any other, the importance of which will at once be seen, 
when it is remembered that twenty-five knives pass the feed rollers per second, 
so that a second saved in reversing them might save a man*s hand. The 
main shaft, and both feed rollers, work in adjusfahle gun-^metal hearings, pro- 
vision also being made for taking up any play which the fly-wheel shaft may 
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get endwise. The gearing is on the most approved and well-tried principle,, 
malleable iron being introduced in place of cast iron where it was found liable 
to breakage. This, together with the improved feed-rollers, has) enabled the 
makers to dispense with the “ safety pin ” used by most makers, which gives* 
constant trouble and annoyance by shearing off and having to be replaced. 
Keeping the knives sharp being most important in working a chaff-cutter, it 
is constructed so that the fly-wheel can be taken off, and another with sharp 
knives put in its place in about two minutes. The knives also cut over a 
hardened steel-faced mouthpiece, and claw feet hold the machine securely in 
position when at work. It is provided with bagging apparatus, and may be* 
used in connection with a steam threshing-machine, driven from a pulley on 
the drum shaft, when the straw, falling from the machine shakers on to the 
cutter feed-board, is reduced to short chaff, has the dust blown from it, and is- 
delivered into bags as fast as it is threshed,” 

The foregoing representations of the end and side elevations 
of Messrs. Bust’s Special ‘‘ Ensilage ” cutter are thus explained 
by themselves : — 

The feed being carried forward by tbe travelling web, t, t, t, if, to the feed 
rollers,/,/, is cut into chaff, and elevated by the vanes on the periphery nf 


Fig. 20, ^LmigUudinal Section of Bustos ^^Emllage ” Cutter, 



the fly-wheel, v, v, v, v, % into the bagging apparatus ?>, two bags being hung 
on at once, one at as, another at z. When the bag at co is full, the shuttle, % % 
is turned over by the handle and the hag at z is filled whilst as is being 
taken off and another put in its place. For safety, in case of a stone or other 
hard substance getting into the machine,- a strong sheet-iron shield, y, is 
placed in the bagging apparatus, so that the force with which it is thrown off 
the vanes is broken and directed downwards imto the bag. The cover to the 
fiy-wheel case, c, e, c, c, is removable for chan^2vg the knife-wheels when 
blunted, and am opening, ^2,, w, for admitting air an^increasing the elevating, 
power of the machine, is covered with wire netting, to prevent any thoughtless 
;^mon or child putting their hand in ; and should the draught be too strong, 
the door, is lowered over the opening, and it is reduced. The lid of the 
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bagging apparatiii?, I at s, s, is covered with a sieve, to let tbe air and dust out 
when cutting bay or straw. 

When the silo is sufficiently low and convenient, and it is not required to 
bag tbe product, tbe bagging apparatus h is removed, and a pole, p, p, shown 
by the dotted lines, is inserted into sockets provided for it, and a hanging 
board, k, is placed on it at any desired distance from tbe machine to prevent 
tbe product being thrown too far. Tbe borse-sbafts fix on at j, j. 

When it is desired to elevate higher, tbe bagging apparatus being removed, 
tbe mouth of tbe knife-wheel cover is moved round, and a trunk or spout of 
tbe required length attached to it. 

This latter arrangement is not included in tbe price, 35Z., and 4L 4s. for 
extra knife-wheel, bilt is charged for extra. 


Eig. 21 . — Transverse Section of Biisfs “ Ensilage ” Gutter . 



I have only dwelt sufficiently upon this subject to satisfy 
those who wish to build or otherwise make silos this summer 
that the assumed difficulty of filling silos above ground, espe- 
cially with chopped material, is by no means insuperable. 
The prize offered by the Royal Agricultural Society, for com- 
petition at Shrewsbury, for cutting and elevating machines will 
probably bring forward some other adaptations of the chaff- 
cutter, and especially nf those appliances which have hitherto 
been used in connection with it for the purpose of conveying 
the chopped material into sacks. The report on that compe- 
tition will doubtless be a safe guide as to the choice of a 
machine under varying circumstances ; and I therefore forbear 
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from remarking upon the relative features, whether good, had, 
or indifferent, of the two machines that I have described and 
illustrated, feeling that my functions as a reporter have, under 
the circumstances, been discharged in the foregoing pages, and 
that anything further from me might tend to mar what ought 
to be an interesting and instructive competition at Shrewsbury 
next July, 


SUMMAET AKD CONCLUSIONS. 

Having given the evidence kindly furnished by more than 
forty gentlemen who have practised ensilage for a greater or less 
length of time, both at home and abroad, it remains for me to 
endeavour to give a judicial summing up, and to indicate in 
some measure what the verdict of the agricultural public is 
likely to be on the case as it is now presented to them. For 
this purpose it will be convenient to commence with the con- 
struction of the silo, and to follow with the process of ensilage, 
the utilisation of the silage, and the capabilities of the 
system, — in their natural sequence. 

Construction of Silos . — Silos are either above ground or below 
ground, or partly above and partly below, or on a slope. They 
ere either old buildings modified or unmodified, or they are 
new ones specially constructed. There are many English 
farms, the steadings of which comprise a large barn, whose 
occupation is to a great extent gone,. A large number of silos 
have been constructed simply by making one or more brick 
partitions at the end of one of these large barns. This is a 
simple and inexpensive manner of forming a silo, and has 
therefore been adopted by a large number of my correspondents. 
In fact, it may be said that it yields in simplicity and cheapness 
to no other method except that followed by Mr. Trepplin, which 
is to turn the whole barn bodily into a silo ! This wholesale 
proceeding, however, is only what the late Mr. Jonas and his 
Cambridgeshire neighbours have done for years, except that at 
Kenilworth all the fodder is green, whereas what Mr. Jonas 
described to me in 1870 * w^ a mixture of green food (rye, 
tares, &c.) and oat or wheat ch^. He then said : Myself and 
sons have carried out this system storing old chaff to such an 
extent, that we are using on our o(^pation (which consists of 
4200 acres of arable land) seven bariS^ which were previously 
used for storing corn.” These convertecJv^iiildings, or portions 
of buildings, have in all cases answered th^vpurpose admirably. 
In the nature of things they are above gr^nd, but in some 

r— — ' 

^ Joarn, Boy. Agric. Soc. Second series, vol. vi., Pa:t%. P^ ^20. 
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cases — I have never been able to understand whj^ — the floor has 
been sunk a few feet in that portion of the barn or other 
structure that has been converted into a silo. Some people 
have an exaggerated idea of the effect of fermentation upon the 
bulk of the fodder ; and therefore think that, without weighting, 
it must heave like dough in the process of bread-making ; that 
when weighted it cannot heave . upwards, and must therefore 
bulge laterally ; and consequently that a silo above grbund ought 
to be built like a fortress. These terrors are purely imaginary. 
A nine-inch brick (or concrete) wall carefully lined with cement 
is sufficient, but fourteen-inch work is better, on account of its 
superior durability. It is impossible to give any statement of 
the proper or probable cost of a silo constructed under such 
circumstances as I have indicated. In every locality, any local 
builder will very soon give a price for a brick wall of given 
dimensions. The only necessary extra expenses are (1) for the 
internal coating of cement, which should be very carefully done, 
and left as smooth as possible ; and (2) for the doorway, which 
requires special arrangements for closing up before filling, and 
opening before the commencement of using the silage. It will 
have been noticed by readers of the foregoing pages that this is 
sometimes done by brickwork, and sometimes by a double door 
of wood, with sawdust in the intervening space. 

Special constructions, whether wholly above or below ground, 
or partly above and partly below, are of course more costly, 
because all four walls, and the roof as well, must be built 
for the purpose. In England these silos are generally small ; 
but, in a few cases, three or four have been built in a line, 
and thus a certain economy has been rendered possible. On 
the whole, however, the cost seems with us to have generally 
reached 1^. per ton of capacity, reckoning the cubic foot to 
weigh about 50 lbs., or, say, for the sake of round numbers in 
making mental calculations, half a cwt. — a small exaggeration 
which goes towards an allowance for the usual unforeseen 
contingencies. Thus a silo 15 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 
10 feet deep, would contain 1800 cubic feet, which at 56 lbs. 
per cubic foot would be 45 tons. Therefore the cost, roof 
included, should not exceed 45/. But this dictum must be 
taken subject to many causes of variation : — ^where wages and 
materials are both cheap — where, for example, stone can be had 
for getting it from a quarry close by — ^where timber or slates 
can be obtained on the estate — the cost should be very much 
less. On the other hand, in the suburbs of large towns, where 
labour and materials are alike very costly, the average price per 
ton-capacity may often be exceeded. Then the longer the silo 
the less the cost in proportion, all other things being equal, — a 
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fact that is specially illustrated by the cost, dimensions, and* 
capacity of M. de Chezelles’s silo (see p. 207). 

Whether his silo should be above or below ground, or partly 
above and partly below, or on sloping ground, must be settled 
by each fanner according to his local circumstances or personal 
opinions. Still it may be allowable to say that if I wished to* 
build a silo I should choose the side of ever so slight an eleva- 
tion or depression, and by artificially increasing the elevation, 
as well as by artificially increasing the depression, I should 
contrive to be able to put in the fodder at the top and take it 
out at the bottom. The saving of labour in most cases would 
very soon repay the small cost of excavating and distributing^ 
the additional material. 

If the soil is a dead flat, it becomes necessary to choose 
between the other systems ; and then, looking to the advantage 
of using elevating chaff-cutters such as those I have described, it 
seems that a silo entirely above ground is the most preferable, 
except that the roof cannot well be used as a Dutch barn. 
With a silo entirely below ground, and the roof at a sufficient 
height, the double purpose is secured at one cost ; but against 
this has to be put the danger of percolation of water, as in the 
cases of Mr. Hopkins and the Rev, Mr, Ford, 

The materials of construction must, or rather ought to, be 
brick, stone, or concrete, because with the aid of proper mortar 
and an inside layer of cement they can be made impervious to- 
the air. Nevertheless, attempts to construct silos of wood and 
iron are not wanting; and the efforts of Mr. Stocks and of my 
good friend Mr. van der Breggen are described in the fore- 
going pages. Not having seen any such silos opened, I cannot 
state of my own knowledge what proportion of the silage is 
mouldy when it is first exposed to the air; but I have re- 
peatedly seen, and it is admitted on all hands, that the greatest 
amount of mouldiness in an ordinary silo is found just behind 
the doorway, and just beneath the covering boards, 

A few words as to the roof of the silo are now desirable. It 
will have been remarked that the only uncovered silo which 
I have seen was a complete failure; and to save space and 
discussion I must ask the admission to be made that a silo 
without a roof, in our climate, is too risky a venture to be 
practical. Roofs of silos, then, are either movable or fixed.. 
When moveable, the eayes are close to the top of the silo wall^ 
and are generally constructed of boards or of corrugated iron. 
The Rev. C. H. Ford’s roof consists of wooden shutters, those 
of Mr. Edwards and Mr. Bateman of corrugated iron — the 
former in fiat sheets and the latter in curved ones. These three 
may be taken as types. But, as a rule, the roofs of silos are 
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fixed, and are made of anj roofing material, whether iron, slate,, 
tiles, Willesden paper, &c. When the silos are either entirely 
or chiefly below ground, the roofs are often 10 or 12 feet high 
under the eaves, and the space underneath the roof and above 
the top of the silo is used for storing hay, straw, &c. 

Filling , — After the details of practice already given, it will 
only be necessary to gather together the threads of the subject^ 
and to show their connection or antagonism. But as Filling 
the Silo” from the beginning of the process to the end of it, is» 
really a succession of manipulations, and as the net result 
depends upon the harmonious relation of each one of the series^ 
to the rest, the gathering of the threads is not quite so simple 
as might at first sight appear. Putting aside for the present 
the purely agricultural questions of mowing and carting, I 
divide the process of filling as follows : (1) chopping (or 
leaving unchopped) ; (2) putting into the silo ; (3) treading 
(4) covering, and (5) weighting. The consensus of opinion 
on these several points may be easily stated. 

As to chopping^ it is generally held that, while not absolutely 
necessary, it is very desirable, because it enables a larger quan- 
tity of fodder to be got into a given space, and also because 
(doubtless in consequence of the greater density of the mass) 
it facilitates the expulsion of the air from the silo. W’hile 
agreeing with this general dictum, I must mention at once that 
my investigations have convinced me that no general rule can 
be laid down with regard to either chopping, treading, or 
weighting per se. They must be taken as an indivisible trio^ 
and even then the prudent farmer will carefully regard the state 
of his crops before he decides upon his precise mode of action — 
that is to say, if he wishes to obtain the best results. 

If a crop be pitted unchopped, it requires infinitely more 
treading and weighting than the same crop would require if 
chopped before pitting. It seems manifest that this stands to 
reason, because not only does the chopped grass, clover, &c., 
lie more closely together, and therefore gives less space for the 
air, which is the greatest enemy to silage; but each cut of 
the chopper produces a wound from which, under pressure, the 
plant will bleed, and lose some of its nutritive value. 

Treading renders it easy for men and horses or bullocks to* 
make a considerable impression upon grass, clover, taxes, &c,y. 
after they have been chopped into half-inch lengths ; but amass 
of whole red clover, tares, or Trifolium incarnatum^ unless very 
wet, if pitted whole, would be somewhat elastic to the feet of both 
bipeds and quadrupeds. As a general rule, therefore, I have 
noticed that fodder pitted long has gone more rapidly into the 
later stages of fermentation than that pitted after having been 
chopped. The only exception that I can recollect was a sample 
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of second-cut clover, sent me bj M. de Chezelles. This had been 
pitted whole in consequence of an accident to the chaff-cutter ; 
but it was surrounded by a mass of silage that had been chopped 
before having been pitted. Salt has been very generally mixed 
with pitted fodder, but it will have been seen that most of my 
correspondents have come to the conclusion that it is unneces- 
sary, and some even assert that it is deleterious. If it be desired 
simply to make silage a convenient means of giving-salt to live- 
stock, I do not see much objection to adding a little from time 
to time as the fodder is pitted, provided always that the green- 
stuff is dry outside and not too succulent. But if water of any 
kind or in any combination is in excess, my impression is that 
the addition of salt will injure the quality of the silage. 

Putting in the The transfer of the crops from the field 

into the silo are, as already stated, well-known agricultural 
operations, except in those cases where the crops have not only 
to be chopped, but also elevated ; that is to say, when the silo 
is entirely, or to a considerable extent, above ground. There 
is not the least difficulty when an elevating chaff-cutter is used, 
but where such a mfchine is not upon the farm, or cannot be 
hired, it is usual to fix the chaff-cutter on a level with the 
upper rim of the silo, and to feed the cutter from a temporary 
platform placed for the purpose. Considering the importance — 
always growing — of the system of ensilage, it is to be hoped that 
means may be devised for converting ordinary chaff-cutters into 
elevating or non-^evating machines at will, by taking them out 
of boxes furnished with elevator-spouts, and putting them in again, 
as may be required ; as well as by putting paddles on the rim of 
the fly-wheel, and taking them off again, as is done with the 
biting-irons on the wheels of agricultural locomotive engines. 

Treading^ in itself, is a very important part of the process of 
filling, and, as a general rule, I may observe that the more 
complete the treading the less weighting is necessary, I look 
upon this matter as of cardinal importance, and, although it has 
been several times mentioned by previous writers as essential, 
I doubt whether its absolute necessity has hitherto been com- 
pletely recognized by many persons. When silos are filled, as 
a rule a certain quantity of material is put into them, and 
when convenient it is spread about and trodden, especially 
round the sides, in a more or less perfunctory manner. But 
this is, in my judgment, by no means sufficient The treading 
should go onpari passu with the filling, almost inch by inch ; and 
afterwards it will not then be necessary to squeeze the juice 
out of the fodder by excessive weighting continued over a long 
petiod. In the foregoing pages it is recorded what means 
adpipted by the best ‘‘ ensilagers ” (if it is admissible to coin 
th^ Word) to secure the proper treading of their pitted fodder. 
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Englishmen employ horses and men, while Frenchmen add 
draught ozen to their list of treading machines. 

Covering is most generally done by means of boards closely 
fitting together; but there is here also every divergence of 
practice. Count Roederer and M. de Chezelles both dispense 
with covering as distinct from weighting, but the stones used 
by the former are in no sense a cover as a protection from the 
air, while the earth or sand used by the latter is doubtless very 
efficient in that respect. At the other end of the scale I may 
put Mr. Gibson’s elaborate arrangement of dowelled boards, 
the joints covered first by felt and then again by battens ; also 
Lord Middleton’s arrangement of a tarpaulin underneath the 
boards, and Mr. Stobart’s use of galvanized iron over the joints. 
It does not seem to me necessary to take such extraordinary 
precautions with a view of hermetically sealing the silo. 

I rather lean to the opinion expressed by Mr. Bateman, that 
a means of escape for the gaseous products of fermentation is an 
advantage rather than otherwise. At the same time, I believe 
that this means of escape of gases upwards should not be such 
as to expose any considerable mass of the fodder to the atmos- 
phere. The use of bran or sawdust as a covering to the fodder, 
whether above or beneath the boards, seems, according to my 
observation, to be useless in the first case, and in the second to 
have a pernicious influence in rendering sodden the layer of 
silage immediately beneath it. 

Weighting presents similar divergencies of practice. Between 
40 lbs. and 2 cwts. per square foot is a great gap, so great 
indeed that it is almost impossible to account for it except by 
saying that the lower figure must be too light and the higher 
much too heavy in all cases, while the diminished range then 
left may be explained by differences of circumstances. Some 
of these I will now refer to. The maximum limit of useful 
pressure has been defined by M. Goffart as just too little to 
express any of the juices of the plant. This limit can only be 
determined by experiment and careful observation under dif- 
ferent circumstances. But it is not always easy to make these 
observations, because it is not possible to place a tap at the 
bottom of every silo. Still, there can be no doubt that the 
pressure of cwt. per square foot, applied by Mr, Stobart to a 
deep mass of cut grass and other green crops, was far in excess 
of necessity, because of the quantity of liquid expressed from the 
silage, and drawn out from the silo. As a general rule, I should 
again say that chopped material requires much less pressure than 
the same material when unchopped ; also that the riper the ma- 
terial, or (to speak more definitely) the less succulent it is, the 
greater the pressure required. Again, the coarser the plant the 
greaiter pressure necessary ; for instance, tares or peas would 
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require more pressure than oats or rye, and these latter more 
than meadow-grass, — supposing all of them to be cut in about 
the same state of ripeness. As a general rule, however, tares 
are cut when much more advanced in growth than grass is 
when mown, and this fact accounts for a great deal of the diffi- 
culty which has been experienced in attempts to preserve tares 
by ensilage. I have already noticed the influence of the treading 
upon the subsequent weighting. 

Having thus indicated what I conceive to be some of the 
main principles which regulate the amount of pressure required, 
I must now glance at the best means of applying it. Iron 
weights, steel ingots, and concrete blocks are excellent materials 
for the purpose, but they cost a considerable sum of money ; 
and although it may be true that iron and steel can be sold in 
the market at any time for nearly their cost price, yet while 
they are being used the capital thus represented is locked up ; 
and one may doubt whether tenant-farmers, as a rule, are in a 
position to invest money in such a way. Mechanical means 
of pressure I have described, and every one can judge for him- 
self as to their relative merits. Speaking generally, they seem 
to me, in their present condition, rather costly, and in some 
cases a little complicated. Still, I expect that in the future they 
will be both simplified and cheapened. The farmer’s choice 
is therefore, in my view, at present almost restricted to local 
materials ; and the only danger arising from their use is that 
his men will throw them on the silo “ higgledy-piggledy,” 
without any regard for the equal distribution of the pressure. 
I would on this ground recommend that, whatever the material 
employed — whether sand, mould, stones, “ runners,’^ slag, &c, — 
the pieces should be put into some kind of package. Mr. Bate- 
man uses old oyster-barrels ; the Duke of Sutherland uses bags 
filled with sand (in fact, old guano bags are in frequent use), 
others use boxes, and so forth. I have frequently referred to 
the practice of M. de Chezelles, who simply covers his fodder 
with a layer of sand or earth about a foot in thickness; it 
seems to me that this is as good a means of weighting as any 
other, if access can easily be ol^ained to the top of the silo ; 
but I should prefer boards being placed under the weighting 
material, for the sake of cleanliness, and thus to avoid waste. 

The total cost per acre of all the operations connected with 
the filling of the silo varies with the distance of the field from 
the silo, the weight of the crop, whether it is putjn chopped or 
whole, and the rate of, wages in the locality; btli it appears 
from the details already given that about 20s, to 25^. acre is 
an average cost, and that this means generally a little ore or 
less than 5^. per ton of silage. 

As to the crops most suitable for ensilage,*’ probably a toler^y 
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-exact idea will have already been gained. No doubt green 
maize is, par excellence^ the crop which is at the same time the 
best suited by its composition for preservation by ensilage, and 
the least capable of being usefully preserved in any other 
manner. But as it can be grown profitably in only a compara- 
tively small corner of England, it has relatively little interest 
for the Btitish farmer. Grasses and clovers, as well as green 
•oats and rye, can be perfectly preserved, especially if cut a 
little before the time at which they are at their best for being 
harvested in a dry state. Pulse of all kinds, but especially 
tares and peas, are also capable of preservation in silos, but 
their treatment requires more care, as I have already mentioned. 

Buckwheat is a crop which has been successfully ensilaged 
•on the rare occasions that have come before me, while on the 
other hand I have not yet met with an instance of prickly 
comfrey making good silage. 

Utilisation of Silage , — Most agriculturists who have tried the 
system of ensilage use the contents of their silos by cutting 
them vertically as they would hay in a stack. A few adopt the 
opposite plan of cutting laterally ; but on the whole the balance 
of advantages appears to be largely in favour of the more 
general plan. In England, again, where the system is still 
more or less in an experimental stage, the general plan at 
present is to substitute silage for all other bulky food for stock. 
In France, however, it is customary to mix the silage with an 
equal or even a much larger quantity of other material, such as 
chopped straw, beetroot-pulp, hay, roots, &c. My impression 
is that the French system, which is founded on a longer experi- 
ence than we possess, is the more rational, and, indeed, the 
more economical. By reference to Mr. Hunting's account of 
his experience it will be seen how a trained veterinary surgeon 
was surprised at the action of silage upon the alimentary canal 
of his cattle. It made them costive. This is not to be 
wondered at, especially if the silage was not absolutely under- 
going acetic fermentation ; that is to say, if it had not yet become 
converted into sauer-kraut or pickles. It is an everyday experience 
that brandy is given to human beings in cases of diarrhoea with a 
view of checking it ; and therefore a large dose of 50 to 80 lbs. 
or more of a highly fermented mass is likely to have a similar 
effect upon the animal organism. But a smaller quantity 
mixed with a due proportion of other bulky food seems to 
stimulate the digestive organs, and to enable the animal to 
assimilate more food than it could under other circumstances — 
the nearest approach to its action being probably thaf of a 
fermented mixture of pulped roots and chopped straw. Then 
it should also be noted that the use of silage does not in any 
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sense affect the desirability of giving the usual rations of con- 
centrated or “artificial” foods, either to milch cows or to 
feeding beasts or sheep. 

A most important point in reference to the use of silage as 
food for in-calf cows has been frequently the subject of dis- 
cussion with dairy-farmers, in consequence of an assumed 
analogy between pitted fodder and brewers’ grains, owing, I 
presume, to both being more or less fermented foods. It is 
generally accepted as a fact that milch cows cannot be fed to a 
large extent upon brewers’ grains without their soundness for 
breeding purposes being impaired ; and this has suggested the 
very serious question whether silage would have a similar effect 
upon the breeding powers of cows fed upon it. In England, 
our experience has hitherto been of so short a duration that it 
is impossible to speak positively on the subject ; but I may say 
that 1 have never heard such a complaint made against the use 
of silage on the Continent.* Still, it must be admitted that on 
these and some other points we have a great deal yet to learn ; 
and although Mr. Hunting’s experiment with his heifers has been 
encouraging, I should recommend the use of silage as food for 
breeding animals to be conducted with caution, and especially 
that the silage should be mixed with at least an equal quantity 
of unfermented bulky food, such as hay, chopped straw, &c. 

If my correspondents are unanimous at all, it is in testifying 
that cattle are ravenously fond of pitted fodder. Whether it be 
good or only indifferent it makes apparently but very little 
difference to the cattle ; sheep seem to be rather more fastidious ; 
and, in the case of horses, their likes and dislikes appear to be 
more personal than generic. The experiments which have 
already been made as to the nutritive value of silage are com- 
paratively few, and very few of these are comparative ; but 
enough seems to be known to warrant the prevailing belief that 
well-made silage is at least as valuable for feeding purposes as 
the best hay. Probably it would not be going beyond the facts, 
notwithstanding some adverse reports, to state that in the case 
of milch-cows silage generally has a greater cream-producing 
value than hay. Exact experiments are still wanting to enable 
one to judge of the effect of this feeding material upon butter 
and cheese, but the more salient elements of the problem have 
been clearly pointed out by some of my correspondents. 

Changes which Fodder undergoes in the Silo, — I am by no 
means competent to write a treatise on the chemistry of ensi- 
lage, and therefore I do not propose to attempt to do it. My 

, * The experiences of Mr. Bateman with ewes, of Mr. Gribson with cows, and of 
the Yiepmte de Chezelles witli both cows and ewes tend to show that the judicious 

of silage as food does not interfere with the breeding powers (pp. 160 , 182 , 
eadm) o ui , 
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eminent colleague. Dr. Voelcker, would have written a separate 
paper on this subject in elucidation of the facts contained in 
this Report if his health had permitted. All I can do, there- 
fore, is to give a very broad statement of the questions involved, 
as I understand them, subject to Dr. Voelcker’s correction on a 
future occasion. The chemical changes which fodder under- 
goes in silos have not yet been thoroughly investigated, but 
they may be indicated by one word — fermentation. Th^ theory 
of fermentation, also, is by no means the least debateable in 
the range of chemical science ; but it is generally understood to 
practically resolve itself into the conversion of sugar, gum, 
starch, or allied compounds into simpler bodies, such as carbonic- 
acid gas, lactic acid, alcohol, acetic acid, &c. 

The various kinds of fermentation have been shown to be due 
to the action of innumerable minute microscopic organisms, the 
germs of which are freely distributed in the atmosphere. These 
organisms live upon fermentable substances, and transform 
them into simpler compounds, much as the animal transforms 
the food it consumes and the air it breathes into carbonic acid, 
urea, and other bodies. Each special kind of fermentation is 
said to be produced by a more or less distinct class of organism, 
and the precise nature of the fermentation set up may therefore 
be inferred to depend upon what particular species of organism 
is most favoured by the nature of the fermentable substance and 
the conditions in which it is placed. In most cases the changes 
involved in fermentation take place only in the presence of 
some nitrogenous substance, which, under the vital action of 
the organisms, becomes partly converted into a chemical 
“ ferment,’^ and in the presence of a sufficient quantity of water. 
But the special nature of the fermentation set up depends upon 
a multitude of circumstances ; and in the case of fodder in silos 
probably to some extent upon the proportion of sugar contained 
in the plant. For example, green maize generally contains a 
large quantity of sugar in comparison with other fodder-crops, 
and is said to undergo lactic fermentation. Without entering 
into details, this means that it becomes a kind of sauer^kraut or 
pickle, without passing through any intermediate stage of fer- 
mentation, and therefore with the minimum amount of loss of 
nutritive material. 

But it is rarely the case that our English fodder crops 
contain a sufficiently large proportion of sugar to enter largely 
into lactic fernientation. Therefore, as soon as fermentation 
begins, alcohol is formed. This means a certain loss of nu- 
tritive matter, which is carried still further by the almost im- 
rnediate conversion of the alcohol into aldehyd — a very evanescent 
substance which, with the fodder itself, produces the smell so 
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frequently described as like burnt sugar, Cavendish tobacco, 
<&c. &c. It is somewhat remarkable that very few samples of 
silage have yielded to the analyst more than traces of alcohol, 
although by their smell one would think them saturated with it 
This is due to the powerful odour of the aldehyd, which may, in 
common language, be regarded as partially burnt alcohol- If 
the air has not been properly expelled from the silo, or if the 
fodder has been pitted very wet, the aldehyd rapidly becomes 
converted into acetic acid, otherwise vinegar. And so by this 
roundabout process we get a sauer-kraut^ or pickle, by a much 
more destructive and therefore expensive system than by means 
of the direct lactic fermentation.^ 

The farmer will doubtless want to know how to control these 
various changes, and which is the best condition for his silage 
to remain in. As we have not the summer heat of the grape- 
growing districts of France, we cannot hope to grow maize, and 
other fodder crops containing a large percentage of sugar, over 
the greater part of England ; and this consideration has retarded 
the use of ensilage for crops having a small percentage of sugar, 
not only in England, but also in France and America. It is 
only of late years that these crops have been preserved by 
ensilage. In the case of our own fodder crops, the evidence 
given in the foregoing pages tends to show that crops cut before 
they begin to get woody (in other words, while they are still 
full of sap), pitted after having been chopped, then carefully 
trodden layer by layer, then covered with boards, and mode- 
rately weighted, stand the best chance of not going much 
beyond the alcoholic fermentation. On the other hand, crops 
put in unchopped, dripping with wet, imperfectly trodden, and 
no matter how heavily weighted, will rapidly go through all 
the processes, and even beyond those I have spoken of, namely, 
into the putrefactive stage. 

Speaking from experience gained by the examination of 
a large number of samples of silage, the facts attending which 
I have given in the preceding pages, I may state broadly with 
regard to their .keeping qualities, that the sauer-kraut^ or pickle 
stage, will keep the longest, and the almost non-fermented 
samples the shortest time without becoming mouldy, f Samples 
emitting the characteristic smell of aldehyd will keep good for 
some considerable time if they are dry, but rapidly go bad if 
they are wet.J Mr. Garrett Taylor’s sewage-grass silage is an 

* See Mr. Smetham’s note on p. 383 for an explanation of the changes which 
took place in the fodder pitied in Lord Egerton’s silo. 

„ t Compare Heer van der Breggen’s statement on p. 223. 

t smell of aldehyd often remains long after the substance has been oon- 
verted mfe) aeetic acid. In fact, aldehyd has never, I believ©) been detected m 
on aeootmt of the transient natae of its existence. 
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example of the former, and Mr. Trepplin’s numerous samples of 
silage of different crops of the latter. I do not know that it is 
a great object, except on large sewage-farms, that silage should 
keep good after exposure to the air for more than a week or two. 
If the fodder be cut in slices not too thick for ordinary re- 
quirements, the new face is not exposed long enough for anj 
considerable deterioration to take place. Therefore the main 
point for the farmer is to obtain his silage only so much fer- 
mented as will enable him to use it to the best advantage, and 
this I conceive to be the alcoholic stage. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the effect of fermentation 
in breaking up the starch, gum, &c., into alcohol and other 
products ; but chemists seem to believe that the nitrogenous 
materials which act as a ferment are also themselves more or 
less decomposed. It is considered that the value of these 
nitrogenous materials as flesh-formers is thereby impaired; 
but in the present state of the question it is unnecessary to 
discuss it further in this Report. 

The effect of the fermentation on the woody fibre is, however, 
better understood, and is, moreover, of greater practical import- 
ance. Dr* Voelcker showed, in the volume of this ‘ Journal ^ 
for 1871,* that the effect of fermentation on the straw-chaff 
preserved by Mr. Jonas’s method was to convert a large pro- 
portion of the indigestible woody fibre into digestible material. 
On this point he observed : “ In the cases before us, it will be 
seen that, of the total amount of vegetable fibre present in the 
fermented wheat-chaff, 45f per cent, were rendered soluble by 
the treatment described, and 34J per cent, (in round numbers) 
left behind as indigestible woody fibre, whilst the 73^ per cent, 
of vegetable fibre present in common wheat-straw chaff were 
resolved , . . into 19 J per cent, only of digestible, and into 
54 per cent, of indigestible, woody fibre. In other words, the 
same treatment rendered soluble 50*85 per cent, of the vegetable 
fibre of the fermented prepared chaff, and only 26*38 per cent 
of the fibre of common wheat-straw.” 

The construction of a Dr. and Cr. account as between the 
loss of feeding material occasioned by the conversion of carbo- 
hydrates into alcohol and acetic acid on the one hand, and the 
gain of feeding material by the conversion of indigestible into 
digestible woody fibre on the other, is a question for the 
chemical accountant, and no doubt such a balance-sheet will be 
shortly forthcoming.! To the farmer, however, the “ proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; ” and whatever may be the result of 

* * Oa the best mode of preparing Straw-chaff for Feeding Purposes.* Second 
Series, vol. vii., p. 85. 

t Vide remarks hy Mr. Betley on p. 157. 
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future experiments, it will have been seen that mj correspond- 
ents are now generally prone to attribute at least as great a 
feeding value to silage as to hay, and further to credit Ensilage 
with Safety ” and to debit Hay-making with “ Risk.” 

The functions of Ensilage in the Economy of the Farm, — Most 
of the advances which are made in the arts and sciences, as well 
as in our everyday practices, we owe to enthusiasts ; and 
ensilage, especially in England, is another illustration of this 
historic and well-known fact. It is perhaps as well that British 
phlegm should be sufficiently powerful, and sufficiently distri- 
buted amongst English agriculturists, to induce them to question 
closely many of the statements that have been made by the 
more enthusiastic advocates of ensilage. I cannot believe, what 
I have heard asserted, that 1 ton of grass made into silage is 
worth several times as much as if it were made into hay, I can 
believe, however, that the feeding value of silage from a given 
weight of grass may be sometimes greater than that from the 
same weight of precisely similar grass if made into hay under 
even favourable circumstances. This is because, in my view, the 
haymaking process tends to render a portion of the woody fibre 
of the grass harder and more indigestible than it was before, 
while the process of ensilage tends to render it mechanically 
softer and chemically more digestible. 

But does it follow that ensilage is to supplant hay-makihg ? 
To answer this question even approximately is rather difficult, 
because there is no pursuit with so kaleidoscopic a character as 
farming. It may also be said of farms, as it has been said of 
faces, that no two are exactly alike. However, it may be allow- 
able to give an imaginary example, if only to enable each 
reader to make his own additions to, and subtractions from, 
my illustration, so as to fit it to his own circumstances in 
different seasons, and with altering markets. For this purpose I 
will suppose an ordinary 400 acre farm, with no more than one- 
fourth of its area permanent pasture. The complete substitution 
of ensilage for hay-making would require silo accommodation 
for the permanent grass off about, say, 50 acres, as well as for 
the aftermath at least of the seed- course, and probably tares, &c*, 
besides. Where there is no breeding flock, and also where 
breeding cattle are not kept, the demand for silo accommodation 
would be even greater, because the speciality would be feeding 
beasts in the winter. However, 50 acres of grass might be sup- 
posed to yield in the course of the year 6 tons of green fodder, say 
a total of 300 tons ; the aftermath of the 75 acres of seeds might 
also be roughly estimated at not less than 200 tons, say upwards 
of 500 tons of silo-capacity required. The provision of silos to 
this ettent would require a capital expenditure of certainly not 
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less than IZ. per acre on the whole acreage of the farm, and 
probably 25 per cent, more ; but of course, as already suggested, 
on many farms more grass would be fed, as well as a large pro- 
portion if not all of the aftermath, and in such cases the cost of 
silo accommodation would be proportionately lessened. 

It will be gathered, therefore, that I regard the system of 
ensilage as a valuable addition to the resources of the English 
farmer, but not as a complete substitute for the old haymaking 
process. In different districts there will doubtless soon be 
annual uses made of the system with as much regularity as 
wheat is now sown, and some at least of these uses can already 
be indicated. Take, for instance, the North of England, where 
autumn rains, and even early winter snows, render it almost im- 
possible that clover afl;prmath can be made into hay for winter 
use ; the process of ensilage enables it to be preserved almost 
without considering the state of the weather. On clay-land 
farms, where turnips are notoriously difficult and expensive to 
grow, but where nevertheless some succulent winter food must 
be obtained, ensilage supplies the solution of the difficulty. On 
such lands, tares can be grown profitably ; and with care, but 
not without, they can be preserved for winter use as an excellent 
and very nourishing substitute for turnips. Again, take a 
suburban dairy-farm, practically all grass, and up to the present 
time dependent upon purchased mangolds, cabbages, and other 
succulent food which will enable the cows to be kept profitably 
through the winter; now the system of ensilage enables the 
suburban farmer to make a portion of his grass into a succulent 
and stimulating food, yielding more milk and costing far less 
money than the roots which he was formerly obliged to purchase. 
Lastly, I will indicate an arable farm in the southern and south- 
eastern counties, where feeding a large head of stock is the groat 
object. On such a farm, immediately after harvest, a portion of 
the stubbles can be sown with rye or winter vetches, reaped in 
April or May, and preserved in silos ; then a crop of roots, 
tares, or even maize can be sown, the roots to be used as hitherto 
during the winter, and the other green crops after having been 
pitted in the autumn. In all these cases, it seems to me that 
the undoubted loss of nutritive matter, which is one result of 
the processes of fermentation, is of very small importance in 
comparison with the practical advantages of ensilage, and the 
element of security which it contains. 

Readers of the foregoing Report will doubtless have noticed 
that in some important respects I do not follow some previous 
writers on the modus operandi of ensilage. While having 
drawn my conclusions from the evidence furnished by practical 
men, supplemented by my own observations, I am free to admit 
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that there is a considerable scope for the possibility of error ; 
and therefore I conclude this Report with the following quota- 
tion from Professor Johnston’s previously cited article, “ On the 
Feeding values of the Natural and Artificial Grasses in different 
States of Dryness,” published in the ‘ Transactions of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland for 1843’ (p. 57) : — 
Much knowledge remains yet to be acquired in reference to 
the most economical mode of using green crops as food for 
cattle. It is true that there exists much valuable information 
floating among intelligent practical men, but when the un- 
prejudiced inquirer begins to collect, with the view of fixing 
this floating knowledge, he meets with opinions so contradic- 
tory, even from men of equal intelligence and skill, that he 
must be well acquainted with those causes which affect the 
results of agricultural operations in different localities before he 
can hope to approach the truth, or to extract anything like 
general principles from the testimony of practical men alone. 
The opinions of practical agriculturists are derived in general 
from their own experience, and from that of their neighbours, 
in a limited district only. In distant parts of the country, we 
know that these opinions are often quite opposed to each other ; 
yet the phenomena from which the cultivators of each province 
have deduced their opposite opinions, are the natural results of 
the same general laws. It is these laws which the philosophical 
agriculturist seeks to discover.” 


V. — On the Domestic Veterinary Treatment of the Animals of 
the Farm, By Professor G. T. BeowN, of the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council, 

It would be quite easy to prove by reference to the facts of 
physiology, that the animal organism is a delicate and com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, and that the attempt to rectify any 
errors in its structure or functions is likely to result in disaster, 
unless the effort is made by one who is familiar with all the 
details of the machinery. This line of argument is commonly 
adopted, but it makes no impression on those to whom it is 
addressed ; and the savants who employ it are so far incon- 
sistent advocates of their own principles, that they publish 
works on the diseases of stock, and the methods of cux'e, and 
dedicate their books to the agriculturists of the country. The 
&ct is^ that, whether recognised by scientific ]ben or not, 
d^estic medicine, both in application to men and\the lower 
ainimys, is an institution which cannot be abolishe^K^'nd it 
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may therefore be worth while to offer some suggestions, with 
the view of placing it in its proper position so far as it relates 
to the veterinary treatment of farm-stock. 

First, it should be clearly understood that domestic medicine 
is restricted to the use of simple remedies. All kinds of adver- 
tised nostrums should be avoided as the essence of quackery, 
and no medicine the nature of which is not known should be 
administered under any circumstances by the tyro. 

Secondly, it should be held as a maxim of undoubted truth 
that the animal organism possesses a wonderful power of 
reparation. 

Thirdly, it should never be forgotten that while powerful 
chemical agents may interfere with the natural progress of a 
disease towards recovery, it may often be doubted if medical aid 
can materially assist it. Circumstances occur in which it is a 
question what ought to be done in the treatment of a certain 
phase of a disease; and if the question cannot be answered 
without hesitation, the most experienced doctor would incline 
towards that system which a great medical authority pleasantly 
described as the art of amusing the patient while nature cured 
the disease.” 

Lastly, in all cases of doubt, and therefore of difficulty, it is 
desirable to seek the best veterinary aid which can be pro- 
cured. The Royal Agricultural Society, in recognition of this 
view, has from time to time endeavoured to bring its members 
into closer relation with those of the veterinary profession, and 
has always been ready to use its widely extending influence, 
and its funds, in furtherance of this object ; not always, how- 
ever, with the success which the effort merited. 

With the view of enabling members of the Society to avail 
themselves of veterinary assistance at a moderate and fixed cost, 
it was arranged some time ago that veterinary surgeons of repute 
should be appointed in certain districts, on condition that they 
should afford their services for the remuneration which was 
fixed by the Society, and should also report to the Secretary 
the results of any inquiries which they were called upon to 
make. 

Up to the present time the appointment of district veterinary 
surgeons has not, so far as is known, been attended with the 
benefits which were anticipated; nevertheless the scheme 
contains the nucleus of a system which is capable of extensive 
and useful development. Stock-keepers would consult their 
own interests if they placed their animals in the charge of com- 
petent veterinary surgeons whose duty it would be to inspect 
them regularly, and advise in reference to their management, 
chiefly with regard to preservation from disease. If by any 
means the general adoption of this system could be secured, 
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veteriliarj surgeons instead of collecting together in large 
towns, would find it convenient to reside in country districts, 
which are now so badly supplied that the farmer, when he 
requires veterinary aid, is often obliged to send a messenger 
several miles, with the risk of finding the veterinary surgeon 
absent, and the certainty of losing time, which in cases o-f 
serious illness is all important. 

Under the contract system the expense of regular veterinary 
attendance would not be great, and the plan which the Society 
has adopted of appointing \-eterinary surgeons in certain centres 
might easily be extended, so as to provide sufficient means for 
carrying all the necessary details of the scheme into effect, and, 
under such conditions, it may be presumed that the extensive 
damage which is annually inflicted on the live-stock of the 
country by the ravages of various diseases would be materially 
mitigated. The veterinary expert would be aware of the circum- 
stances under which all the animals in his district were living, 
would recognize the presence of existing and suspect probable 
causes of disease, and take measures to moderate their influence. 
In many, perhaps the majority of cases, he might be able to 
counteract it entirely. Remedies which might be required ih 
emergencies would be supplied to the farmer, with proper direc- 
tions for using them, in the absence of the veterinary surgeon ; 
and when he arrived, he would have the manifest advantage of 
knowing exactly what medicines had been given, instead of 
having to guess at the character of some nostrum which the 
stockowner had administered, for no better reason than is 
afforded by the advertisement which announces it to be an in- 
fallible cure for all diseases to which the animals of the farm 
are subject. 

As it is vain to hope that farmers in general will avail them- 
selves of the constant aid of the veterinary surgeon, it may not 
be out of place to offer some advice on the subject of the treat- 
ment of farm stock when veterinary assistance js not within 
reach, or the illness is deemed to be so slight in character as not 
to require any professional skill for its cure. In either case 
it is quite certain that the owner of the animals or his servant 
will do something; and it is a primary necessity that the 
remedial measures which may be employed shall not be capable 
of adding to the mischief, instead of repairing it. 

One serious obstacle will present itself to the amateur in his 
attempt to select appropriate remedies. Correct interpretation 
of the symptoms which are indicative of a departure from the 
healthy state is often difficult to an experienced .observer ; to 
the tyro it is, in many cases, an impossibility ; but '^pme of the 
common ailments of the animals of the farm aW distin- 
guishM by signs of such a definite character, that the difficulty 
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does not arise, and it is with reference to these common 
disorders that advice as to treatment is most needed. 

Wounds and other Injuries , — ^Accidents in the stable and in 
the field are sufficiently common among the animals of the farm, 
to render it necessary for the farmer to be prepared to deal 
with injuries of a trifling kind not requiring any surgical 
operation. Wounds, bruises, and sprains are the principal forms 
of injuries which are likely to he met with, and although the 
treatment which each form demands will be modified by various 
circumstances, there are certain general principles which must 
always guide the application of remedial measures. 

Wounds , — It may be accepted as a fact beyond question that 
wounds heal naturally in a healthy state of the system, and the 
process cannot be accelerated, although it may easily be retarded. 
The unhealthy state which wounds sometimes assume is gene- 
rally due to the introduction of septic germs from without; 
and the first essentials of treatment are to remove all dirt and 
foreign matter from the injured parts, and to protect them from 
infection by excluding the air and everything else, by the agency 
of an antiseptic barrier of medicated cotton or gauze. All oint- 
ments, tinctures, lotions, or plasters may be discarded with 
advantage from the list of domestic appliances for the cure of 
wounds, and the amateur surgeon may content himself with the 
simple expedient of adjusting the edges of the wound as per- 
fectly as his skill will enable him to do ; and then applying a 
little carbolised cotton-wool, to be kept in its place by means of 
a bandage of carbolised gauze. Under this method of treatment 
healing takes place without any inflammation, or the occurrence 
of discharge, unless the adjacent parts have been much damaged 
by the force which caused the injury. 

Injuries to the foot are commonly the cause of lameness, 
which is in many cases well marked, without the cause being 
apparent. As a general rule, it is safe to ascribe all lameness 
to injury or disease of the foot until the contrary is proved. 
Professor Coleman is credited with the utterance of a dictum, 
that if the cause of a horse’s lameness could be shown to be 
centred in the animal’s head, it is nevertheless necessary to seek 
for it in the foot ; and the frequent occurrence of wounds and 
bruises in this organ from shoeing, and also from contact with 
hard substances on roads, sufficiently justifies the learned 
Professor’s maxim. 

In every case of lameness, especially when the fore-limbs 
are affected, the shoe should be removed, and the foot searched 
by paring, and by pressing with the pincers, until it is quite 
clear from the absence of pain on pressure that no injury has 
been inflicted. If, as commonly happens, an abscess is detected, 
whether it arises from a prick by a badly-driven nail in 
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shoeing, or from a bruise inflicted by a stone in the road, the 
treatment will be the same. The matter must be allowed free 
exit, without the unnecessary removal of the substance of 
the hoof: the foot should then be soaked in warm water; a 
little tar on a piece of tow should be placed on the wound, and 
after the shoe has been lightly nailed on, a stopping of tar 
and tow should be applied to the bottom of the foot, and 
retained by means of splints. An undetected abscess in the 
foot is a serious affair. The imprisoned matter generally finds 
its way to the coronet, and extensive disease of , the foot- 
structures is a common consequence. 

Cracked Heeh^ Mud Fever^ and Grease.^ — 'No more annoying 
•diseases exist in the list of maladies to which animals are liable 
than cracked or chapped heels, mud fever, and that peculiar 
affection of the skin of the heels and fetlock joints which, from 
the greasy nature of the discharge which issues from the sur- 
face, is commonly designated “ grease.” 

Cracked Heels arise from exposure to wet and cold, and it 
-may be concluded that the mechanical effects of dirt and grit 
are contributory to the general result. 

Mud Fever may be looked upon as an extension of the state 
of irritation which, in its more limited form, is the beginning 
of chapped heels. 

GreasCy at least in its early stage, is the outcome of the 
influence of the causes referred to. In the more advanced 
condition the disease assumes a malignant character which 
defies the skill of the experienced veterinarian. 

In the early stages of “ grease ” an antiseptic and astringent 
lotion may be used with advantage, and the well-known pre- 
paration, Sir William Burnett’s Disinfecting Fluid (chloride of 
2 inc) is very useful for this purpose ; and indeed in all cases of 
slight abrasions of the skin, sore shoulders, wrung withers, and 
also in all instances of wounds accompanied with fetid dis- 
charge. A lotion of convenient strength for general use is 
made by adding 1 pint of the fluid to 50 parts of water. 

In the undiluted form, the disinfecting fluid is a caustic and 
poison ; care must therefore be taken to keep it in a secure 
place. 

The several diseases of the skin of the legs above named may 
be to a great extent prevented by the adoption of a plan of 
management which is perfectly simple, and at the same time 
effectual, as the experience of many years has shown. Ordinarily, 
horses on returning from work have their legs, and probably 
a portion of their bodies, scraped and washed. The subsequent 
pibeess of drying, if attempted at ail, is imperfectly performed, 
and the surface of the skin is left moist and cold, Wtil the 
natural heat of the body causes the evaporation of the nibistuxe 
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at the cost of a large expenditure of heat. Considerable disturb- 
ance of the function of the skin may be traced to the effects of the 
evaporation. The occurrence of mud fever, and the different 
forms of disease which have been mentioned, is thus explained. 

A happy inspiration induced some one to adopt the expedient 
of leaving the wet mud on the legs of the horse returned from 
work, to form a protective covering while the drying process was 
proceeding. On the following morning the dried mud was 
brushed off without difficulty, and forthwith ‘‘ chapped heels,” 

mud fever,” and “ grease,” ceased to appear in the stables 
where this plan was adopted. 

Further experience has shown that if mud can be washed off 
at once by driving the animal into a pond, and then continuing 
the journey home, no harm results. The mischief is done by 
the washing, especially if warm water is used, when the animal 
has arrived home, and is to remain stationary for the night in 
the stable. 

In the case of hunters, it is considered advisable to wrap the 
muddy legs in flannel bandages; haybands will form an 
effective substitute in the case of the farm-horse, but the essential 
thing is to refrain from any washing or attempt to remove the 
mud until it is dry enough to be brushed off. 

When cracked heels or mud fever have actually occurred, a 
very useful application for the relief of irritation will be found 
in a mixture of vaseline, 8 parts, with trisnitrate of bismuth, 
or white lead, or oxide of zinc, 1 part, which may be kept ready 
for use, and applied once or twice a day. 

Bruises, whether associated with wounds or not, generally 
induce a certain degree of inflammation, with its necessary 
accompaniments of heat, pain, and swelling. Under these 
conditions, hot or cold applications are in favour with different 
people, irrespectively of the actual state of the damaged parts, 
' which may render one of the remedies highly injurious, while 
the other would prove especially beneficial. 

Cold lotions are most effective in cases of recent injury, before 
swelling has commenced ; and to obtain the full benefit of the 
remedy its application should be continuous until the desired 
effect has been produced. A temporary cessation of the treat- 
ment would permit the occurrence of vascular reaction, and all 
the preventive effects of the remedy would be lost. 

Hot fomentations are absolutely necessary when inflammation 
has commenced. The object then is to soften the injured parts 
and promote exudation, which will relieve the overcharged 
vessels. Cold applications in the active inflammatory stage 
inflict unnecessary pain, and retard rather than assist the cure. 

Wounds which are associated with bruises do not heal 
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without the formation of discharges. Still the antiseptic treat- 
ment, by the aid of a solution of carbolic acid, 1 part to 100 
of water, with carbolised cotton and gauze, is most effective. 

Sprains. — Muscles, ligaments, and tendons, are sometimes 
extended beyond the limits of their elasticity, owing to sudden 
and violent movements of the animal, and the result is inflam- 
mation, with swelling and pain. Excessive strain may cause 
rupture of some of the minute fibres of these structures, and 
then perfect recovery is rare. 

The immediate effects of sprain are swelling, heat, and lame- 
ness, which is the expression of the pain incurred in moving the 
injured part; the remote effects are, in many instances, per- 
manent enlargement of the parts, and weakness of the injured 
muscle, tendon, or ligament, which renders it susceptible to a 
recurrence of the injury, and to some extent impairs the animafs 
usefulness. For these results of sprain powerful counter-irritants 
are deemed necessary, at least they are usually employed ; but 
experience has shown that equally good effects may be pro- 
duced by the persistent use of cold water, with perfect rest for 
a considerable period. 

When blistering is required, the ointment of the biniodide of 
mercury is most effective. Firing and setoning are operations 
requiring surgical skill, and it is not expected that the farmer 
will attempt them. Indeed, the reckless adoption of these severe 
measures is- to be deprecated. 

Common Diseases of the Digestive Organs. — Animals of different 
classes in domestication are somewhat differently placed in 
regard to their liability to disease. Horses, for instance, and 
breeding animals generally, are fed with the sole object of keeping 
them in health, or in working condition ; whereas cattle, sheep, 
and swine, which are intended for the butcher, are supplied 
with as much provender as can be utilised economically by the 
organism, the object being to fatten them as quickly as possible, 
without regard to the remote effects of this forcing system 
on the health of the animals. A natural result of this artificial 
method of feeding is the production of certain diseased states 
of the digestive organs, from which working animals are com- 
paratively exempt. On the other hand, the working animal is 
more frequently subjected to climatic influences, and to alter- 
nations of exertion, sometimes of a violent kind, with complete 
inaction in the stable, conditions which render him liable to 
diseases of the respiratory system in particular. 

Horses suffer at certain times from a form of indigestion 
which is in horse language expressed in the significant term, 

loss of condition.^^ The animal is disinclined for food, or 
eats everything ravenously ; the skin is harsh and unthrifty, 
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adhering to the tissues beneath, constituting the state known 
as hide-bound.” The legs swell after a short time of rest in 
the stable ; and the swelling subsides after exercise, to return 
when the animal is again allowed to rest ; and whether the 
appetite remains or altogether fails, the body becomes emaciated. 
Eruptions on the skin, attended with extreme itching, ‘‘ cracked 
heels,” and grease, are complaints which frequently occur when 
an animal is in bad condition, and add to the difficulty of 
effecting a cure. 

Alterative treatment, as it is called, is required in cases of 
bad condition,” with or without complications, and the term 
“ alterative ” may be understood to mean alteration of the 
whole system of feeding and management, as complete as it is 
possible to effect. 

Medicines do not play a very important part in the “ altera- 
tive ” system, but there is no objection to the daily administra- 
tion of a table-spoonful of a mixture of sulphur and nitre in 
equal parts in the food. Rock salt should always be placed in 
the animal’s reach, and the food should be varied as much as 
possible. In many cases a total change from vegetable to 
animal diet is most effective. Milk with well-beaten eggs 
added may be given with the best results to animals in a state 
of extreme debility and emaciation, and it may be noted that 
wonderful effects have been produced by feeding animals on 
soup made by boiling pieces of any kind of meat. The liquor, 
when cold and freed from fat, may be used to make a mash by 
mixing it with bran. At first the animal’s taste may be 
cultivated by putting small portions of the mixture into the 
mouth, but in a short time animals become exceedingly fond of 
the new diet, and thrive upon it in a remarkable manner. 

Colie or Farm-horses are particularly liable to attacks 

of spasmodic colic. Indeed, — owing most likely to the character 
of their work, which necessitates abstinence of some hours’ 
duration, often in hot weather, from water or food, and conse- 
quently leads to the rapid consumption of both on the return to 
the stable, — the animals suffer more frequently from colic than 
from any other disease of the digestive organs, Exppsure to wet 
and cold, drinking freely of cold water, or eating ravenously of 
coarse food, are the chief causes of the attack. 

Symptoms of colic are easily recognized, and the attendant 
does not often fail to form a correct opinion. The pain, which 
is due to spasmodic contraction of the muscular tissue of the 
intestines, is acute, and the horse expresses his suffering by 
violent movements, rolling on the ground, kicking at the belly, 
looking round at his flanks, whisking the tail, and moving 
quickly from side to side in his stall. The countenance expresses 
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excitement, the eye is bright, and the pulse full and quick during 
the continuance of the pain, which ceases from time to time, 
and recurs after intervals of ease. This peculiarity of the disease 
is a distinctive feature which should always be noted, because 
colic is sometimes confounded with the more serious inflam- 
mation of the intestines (enteritis) from which it is most 
essential it should be clearly distinguished. For this purpose 
it is enough for the farmer to know that in inflammation the 
aspect is dull, and the pain less violent ; and is continuous, 
instead of intermittent, in its expression. 

Treatment of colic is generally successful ; but fatal cases do 
occur, and no time should be lost in applying remedies. 
A very useful and harmless mixture is to be prepared by com- 
bining equal parts of sweet spirit of nitre and laudanum i of 
this mixture three tablespoons should be given at once in about 
half a pint of water, or, if the animal has eaten too freely 
of coarse food, in a pint of linseed-oil. Immediately after the 
draught has been given, the horse should be walked about for 
half an hour; and if at the termination of the exercise the 
pain continues, a second dose of the colic mixture in water may 
be given ; and should another half hour pass without relief, it is 
time to summon the veterinary surgeon, and, pending his 
arrival, the belly should be fomented with water as hot as the 
hands of the men engaged can bear. 

Hoven , — ^Among cattle and sheep, distension of the first com- 
jpartment of the stomach with gas from fermenting food is a 
common occurrence, and to this condition the terms hoven,” 
or ‘‘ blown,” are applied. The causes of the disorder are to be 
found in the quantity or quality of the food. Sudden change 
of diet from dry to succulent food tempts animals to indulge 
to excess, and as the result of the filling of the rumen with 
half-masticated food', digestion is interrupted and fermentation 
occurs, the stomach becomes rapidly filled with the gases which 
are given off, and pressure on the diaphragm is the consequence ; 
and sometimes, before any effectual help can be rendered, the 
animal dies from suffocation. 

Promptness of action is essential in dealing with hoven,” 
and especially when it occurs in a flock of sheep which have 
just been turned on to a luxuriant field of clover; in such 
circumstances the extreme measure of plunging a knife into the 
swollen stomach, and allowing the gas to escape, has been justi- 
fied by the successful result, and when an animal is on the verge 
of suffocation, no hesitation can be permitted. The less urgent 
cases will be amenable to treatment of a milder kind. 

Of the numerous medicines which are in favour with stock- 
as remedi^^^ is more effective or safe 
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than the hyposulphite of soda, which, owing to its use in photo- 
graphy, may be obtained at all times and in all places. The 
dose for cattle is four ounces in a pint of water, and for sheep 
a fourth of that quantity. Accuracy in apportioning the dose is 
not of much moment. The chief consideration is that enough 
shall be given to arrest the process of fermentation without delay. 

After an attack of hoven, abstinence from all food for some- 
hours should be enjoined, and then only easily digested aliment 
should be allowed, and even this should be restricted as to 
quantity, until the distended sac has recovered its tone. 

Diarrhoea (scouring) y especially among calves and lambs, is 
an annoying disorder, which in many cases leads to serious 
loss. 

While the disease is confined to a few animals it will excite 
but little attention ; but its general existence in a flock of lambs 
or among a number of calves is an indication that there is 
some radical error in dietetics, which must be corrected, or 
some adverse climatic influences, from which the animals must 
be protected before any attempt is made to cure by the aid of 
medicines. 

The farmer is especially cautioned against the use of advertised 
specifics for this complaint. No medicines are of any real use 
until the causes of the disorders have been detected and removed^ 
and the aid of an expert can hardly be dispensed with in this 
inquiry. 

As a guiding principle it may safely be assumed that scouring 
is due to something in the food, viz., either in the milk of the 
mother, when sucking animals are attacked, or in the herbage 
or other food which is supplied to older animals. When the 
milk is in fault, its pernicious qualities must be referred, as a 
rule, to the food which the cow or ewe receives. In fact the 
question will resolve itself in most cases into that of the quality 
of the food or water with which the young animal or the mother 
is supplied. 

Exposure to wet and cold will add materially to the adverse 
influences which have been referred to, and may in themselves 
act as exciting causes of the disease. 

Presuming that the causes of the derangement have been 
detected, and as far as possible got rid of by changing the 
position of the animals and correcting all discovered errors in 
diet, there will not remain much need for the aid of medicines. 

An old-fashioned mixture, which represents the chalk mixture 
of human medicine, may be kept at hand, and administered as 
required in cases which do not improve with the change of 
conditions in regard to food and locality. The mixture is 
termed in Morton’s ^ Pharmacy ’ sheep and calves’ cordial,” and 
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the preparation will be found in the list of necessary medicines 
at the end of this essay. 

Parasites, — Worms of various sorts inhabit the intestinal canal 
and other organs of digestion, and induce irritation, which is 
often associated with diarrhoea and general unthriftiness. Horses, 
cattle, and sheep, are victims in different degrees to the ravages 
of parasites. It is only necessary to allude to tape- worms in 
lambs, and the destructive fluke-disease, to show that internal 
worms have much to answer for in the matter of disorders of 
the digestive system ; but the subject of parasitic diseases is far 
too extensive to be dealt with in a mere sketch of the common 
diseases of farm stock to which common domestic remedies are 
applicable. It may, however, be remarked that for horses a 
general and effective worm-killer is to be found in the agent 
santonine, which may be given in doses of 15 grains in a ball 
with 3 drachms of aloes, and repeated in a few days if necessary ; 
while for worms in the digestive organs of sheep no remedy has 
yet been found which equals in efficacy common salt. Powdered 
charcoal has recently been advocated, and, being a harmless 
agent, is worthy of fair trial. 

Diseases of the Breathing Organs, — Atmospheric changes 
naturally exercise great influence on the breathing organs, and 
in a variable climate derangement of those organs is of con- 
stant occurrence. The ordinary term “ cold,” is used to express 
different forms of respiratory disorder with which actual cold 
has often little or nothing to do. Warm, moist weather is more 
fruitful in cases of common cold than really cold seasons are, 
and it has been remarked that the words catching a heat would 
be mor^fe accurate than the usual form “ catching a cold,” 

The ordinary symptoms of a cold are — dullness, loss of appe- 
I tite, redness of the mucous membranes, of the eyes, nostrils, and 
liv^iouth, with irritability of the air-passages, as evidenced by the 
occurrence of cough when cold air is drawn into the wind- 
pipe. Discharge from the nose and eyes appears as the disease 
advances, and in severe cases the extension of the irritation to 
the bronchial tubes leads to difficulty in the breathing* Cattle 
cough or ‘‘ hoose ” frequently when in health, and so do sheep ; 
but there is a difference which the practical observer can appre- 
ciate between the habitual “ hoose,” and the cough which is due 
to irritation of the mucous membrane lining the air-tubes. 
Treatment of a common cold is always carried out on a routine 
system by the aid of certain drugs, which are presumed to have 
a specific effect ; but it may be questioned whether either man or 
the lower animals can be cured of a cold by the agency of 
medicines. ' 

; nursing is undoubtedly beneficial in common colds, and 
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if the patient is kept from exposure to cold or wet, properly 
housed and clothed, and fed on soft non-exciting food, to which, 
or to the drinking-water, a little nitre is added, and has a 
dose of an electuary (see end of this paper) from time to time, 
very little more can be done. 

Stimulating liniment may be rubbed into the skin of the 
throat and front of the chest when the cough is trouble- 
some; but blisters and setons should never be used without 
the advice of a veterinary surgeon, and under no circumstance 
should the farmer be tempted to give any of the advertised 
cough-balls, or other specifics. If the cold resists the simple 
measures which have been advised, it is a sign that something 
more than appears to the inexperienced eye is wrong, and 
further advice should be sought. 

Influenza is a peculiar form of catarrhal disease which occurs 
periodically among horses, generally in the summer and autumn, 
and, under certain unfavourable conditions, results in serious 
loss. Under the names of Horse Distemper ” and “ Pink Eye,” 
the affection has of late years excited special attention in this 
country, chiefly on account of the presumption that it was 
imported from America. There is nothing, however, in any 
phase of the influenza of recent date which distinguishes it from 
the affection of a' quarter of a century ago. 

One special feature of influenza, as compared with ordinary 
cold, is the remarkable prostration which occurs early in the 
course of the disease. Complications also occur during the 
progress of the affection, and from the simple catarrhal form it 
may pass to the organs of the chest (thoracic form), or to the 
intestines, inducing enteritis : or it may become associated with 
disturbance of the brain and spinal cord, and present the 
characters of the very fatal disorder which is known by the 
pretentious title of ‘^cerebrospinal meningitis and finally, it 
may be combined with acute rheumatism. 

Treatment of influenza will necessarily be regulated by the 
nature of the attack, and, in regard to the domestic veterinary 
treatment of the disease, it may be remarked that the simple 
remedies which are at the disposal of the farmer will, if promptly 
and judiciously applied, materially modify the severity of the 
affection, and especially at its commencement. As soon as signs 
of influenza are evident in the animals drooping gait, watery 
and perhaps swollen eyelids, work should be stopped. The 
neglect of this essential precaution led to the loss of a vast 
number of horses of the Tramway Compa;nies iii America 
a few years ago. 

Good nursing is all-important in influenza as in all forms of 
catarrhal affections. A sick horse should be placed, if possible, 
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in a well-ventilated box, and be tempted with any kind of food 
which may stimulate the failing appetite ; water should be placed 
within reach, and a little nitre, half an ounce to the bucket- 
ful of water, may be dissolved in it daily, but the fluid should on 
no account be made lukewarm, as nothing is more distasteful to 
most horses. Sponging the nostrils occasionally with vinegar 
and water refreshes a sick animal much, and the creature’s 
comfort will be further promoted by attention to the temperature 
of the surface of the body and extremities ; bandages to the legs, 
warm or cool covering to the body, according to the sfeason, 
and friction to the skin, are all valuable curative measures 
which are within the scope of domestic treatment of disease. 

Beyond the provision of nitrated water for the sick horse to 
drink, the farmer cannot safely do much in medical treatment ; 
but if sore throat and cough are present, the electuary, the com- 
position of which is given in the list of necessary medicines at 
the end of this essay, may be employed with advantage. A 
small portion” of the compound should be introduced into the 
mouth by means of a flat piece of wood, or it may be smeared 
on the tongue with the hand. 

Influenza in its common catarrhal form may be successfully 
treated in the manner above described, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the development of fresh symptoms indicative of 
complications, should be the signal for calling in veterinary 
aid. 

Liflammation of the Lungs^ Bronchitis^ or Pleurisy^ are serious 
diseases of the breathing-organs arising out of, or at any rate 
following closely on, a common cold in many cases. It is worse 
than useless to attempt the cure of these maladies by the use of 
domestic medicines. The old methods of bleeding, blistering, 
and rowelling, are now deservedly exploded, and milder remedies 
have taken their place ; but the effective use of these remedies 
demands the skill of the experienced practitioner. 

In general terms it may be said that so long as the disorder 
of the breathing-organs is confined to the upper part of the air- 
passages, and the animal can cough out well and strongly, lies 
down as usual, and does not refuse food and water, the farmer- 
may be content to continue tbe system of nursing, and by 
way of medical treatment he may give half an ounce of nitre 
per day in the food or water ; but domestic veterinary treatment 
should not be carried on when the animal’s breathing becomes 
rapid or oppressed, the cough soft and painful, and the animal 
refuses to lie down, or to take food or water. Under these cir- 
cumstances the farmer may be sure that he has more than a 
c^mnron cold to deal with ; and if he values the animal, he will 
the best assistance without a moment’s delay. 
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Parasites iii the air-passage are responsible for considerably 
more damage than those which inhabit the digestive canal. 
The threadworms which infest the bronchial tubes of calves 
and lambs, and cause constant irritation and incessant cough 
or husk, have long been known to farmers^ and dreaded the 
more as every year shows the futility of preventive measures 
from which much good was expected. Unfortunately, lands 
which become infested with the germs of the threadworms 
cannot be freed from the pest except under the influence of long 
frosts or continued hot dry weather, conditions which have been 
conspicuous by their absence for many years past, certainly the 
most essential one — dry weather — has. 

Treatment, to be successful in the cure of lung disease from 
the presence of threadworms in the bronchial tubes, involves 
two essentials; first, the destruction of the parasites; and 
secondly, what is often the most difficult, the removal of the 
diseased animals to a position in which they will escape the 
risk of reinfection. Turpentine is a favourite remedy, but it 
must be given with care. The best plan is to apportion the 
dose — a tablespoonful for a calf, and a teaspoonful for a lamb, 
and then mix the quantity with four times the amount of milk 
and eggs beaten together. 

A more direct plan of bringing remedies in contact with the 
worm is to inject them directly into the windpipe with a syringe, 
as advocated by Dr. Levi of Pisa. This plan of administering 
medicines has lately been tried with great success in France 
in treating worms in the lungs, and. it is time that English 
veterinarians took up the practice which promises such good 
results. 

Under any system of treatment of the disease it is very 
essential to support the animals by means of good food. 

Accidents ard Diseases associated with Calving and Lambing . — • 
In these days of high breeding in all classes of farm animals, 
the time of parturition, and especially the season of lambing, is 
one of considerable anxiety to the owner of valuable stock. 
Abortion, or the expulsion of the foetus at any time before it is 
sufficiently developed to live,^ and, premature birthj or the 
expulsion of the foetus prior to the natural time, but in a state 
of development which permits it to maintain an existence when 
separated from the mother, — are two accidents which are so 
necessarily associated with breeding that they cannot be certainly 
prevented. Careful management, including a supply of good 
food, avoidance of exposure to inclement weather, and the 
removal of all causes of excitement, will effect much in the way 
of prevention ; but the flock-master must not expect perfect 
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immunity from the misfortunes which are incidental to the 
system of breeding. 

It has been suggested that one important measure of pre- 
vention is the immediate rejection, for breeding purposes, of 
all animals which have once suffered from abortion. It is 
perfectly well-known that the occurrence of the event in a herd 
of in-calf cows causes extraordinary excitement ; and it is rare, 
indeed, for the mischief to cease with a single case. As soon 
as any signs of derangement are seen in one or more of the 
pregnant animals, it is necessary to remove them from the 
vicinity of the rest, and keep them in a place where perfect 
quiet can be secured. The diet in such circumstances should be 
rather low, and a mild laxative, 12 oz. of Epsom salts in a pint 
of water, with 10 drops of tincture of aconite, may be given ; 
and if the animals continue to show signs of restlessness, the 
dose of aconite may be repeated in half a pint of water three 
times during the day. 

Should abortion occur in a herd suddenly, the cow which has 
suffered should be removed at once, and all traces of the 
occurrence be got rid of as quickly as possible, and those parts 
of the pasture which have been contaminated with the discharged 
fluids, or by contact with the expelled foetusj^, should be covered 
with quicklime and, if possible, be hurdled off. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the movement of all the herd to another 
pasture is highly desirable. 

Practical men have long sought for the causes of abortion, but 
hitherto nothing has been discovered which can be referred to 
as the special influences by which the derangement is produced. 
Very often at the time of the occurrence all the surrounding 
circumstances are of the most favourable kind ; but abortion, and 
other disasters which may happen at the time of parturition, are 
not necessarily due to causes which are existing at the time. 
On the contrary, the mischief might be traced back to an early 
period in gestation, and it cannot be too strongly urged that bad 
jnanagement, poor food, and exposure to inclement weather at 
any time during the progress of foetal growth will infallibly tell 
at the last. It cannot, however, be questioned that abortion 
may occur year after year in herds which are so well managed 
that the most critical inquirer cannot discover any error to be 
remedied. In such a case the only thing which can be suggested 
is the radical measure of changing the herd entirely, a step 
^^rhich the owner of a favourite breed will not generally be dis- 
posed to take. 

/ Difficult Delivery . — The act of parturition is rendered diffi- 
cult In feer|ain cases from malformation in the mother, or some 
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alteration in the position of the foetus. In either instance 
experience and manual skill are necessary to deal with the 
difficulty; but it too often happens that brute force is used 
instead — literally brute force in some cases, as it has more 
than once occurred that a horse has been attached by means of a 
rope to the foetus, which has thus been dragged from its position. 

It would be useless to attempt, in the course of a short essay 
dealing with the common diseases and accidents which befal 
the animals of the farm, to give a description of the numerous 
malpositions which the foetus assumes, or the means of rectifying 
them ; nor is it necessary that the attempt should be made, 
as the lecture on the subject delivered many years ago by 
Professor Simonds, and published in the Society’s ‘ Journal,’ is 
within the reach of all the members ; and it is not too much 
to say that the surgery of parturition as therein described has 
not been superseded by any improved methods. 

After the act of calving has been completed without accident, 
there remains in the mind of the stock-owner a certain amount 
of apprehension, from which he cannot escape for some days ; 
and the more valuable the stock, the greater the anxiety. 

Dropping after calving ” is a disease of which most breeders 
know the serious nature. No affection is more fatal among 
breeding herds ; and in certain breeds, and notably among the 
choicest of the Channel Island races, the liability to the disorder 
seems to be most marked, and especially after the third and 
succeeding periods of calving. 

Nothing is known as to the actual causes of “ dropping,” and 
all that has been said about the throwing back of a large quantity 
of blood upon the system of the cow as soon as the calf is born 
may be rejected as having no meaning. The act of delivery is 
certainly of the nature of a crisis, and if ‘‘dropping” were 
usually the result of a first calving, which is the most critical 
time in an animal’s life, the common explanation might be 
accepted ; but the fact is that the cow is fairly safe at the first 
and second calving, and even at the third the risk is not great ; 
but the real danger appears after the system may be supposed 
to have become accustomed to the excitement which is associated 
with the parturient period. Prevention of “dropping after 
calving ” is a subject which has exercised the minds of practical 
and scientific men from time immemorial, and certain pre- 
cautions are suggested with confidence by those who have 
found them effective, a confidence which is not always justified 
by the experience of others. 

Some breeders assert that the practice of continuing to milk 
in-calf cows quite up to the time of calving is a successful 
prevention of “ dropping.” The more obvious plan of ceasing 
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to breed from animals after the third calf will not commend 
itself to owners of pedigree stock ; and generally the preventive 
measures resolve themselves into those sanitary regulations which 
every considerate breeder naturally adopts— such as attention to 
the general health, regulation of the supply of food to the 
amount of exercise, so as to avoid plethora on the one hand, and 
poverty on the other; and the occasional administration of a 
moderate dose of laxative medicine. Treatment of “ dropping 
after calving ” is not in most cases successful, and considering 
that experienced veterinarians commonly fail to effect a cure, the 
farmer will hardly expect to cope with the disease by the aid of 
domestic remedies. 

The lambing time ” is not less important to the flock-master 
than the period of calving is to the owner of a valuable herd, 
and perhaps the misfortunes which are common to the first- 
named are more certain, as they are numerically higher than 
those which are incidental to the second. The fact is not 
remarkable, considering how little attention is often paid to the 
comfort of the breeding ewes at the time. Very frequently 
the animals are only partially sheltered, folded on damp ground, 
and kept almost exclusively on watery food ; under such un- 
favourable conditions losses both of ewes and lambs happen 
almost as a matter of necessity. 

A further cause of mischief is to be found in the well-intended 
efforts of the shepherd to assist delivery when no assistance is 
required ; application of force in the removal of the foetus is, how- 
ever, very objectionable ; but in addition to the risk of injury 
which is incurred, there is the even more serious danger of 
septic infection, as it is called, from the dirty condition of the 
hands of the attendants, which are often covered with blood in 
a state of decomposition, and with other septic matters, no 
respect being paid to the well-known fact that the mucous 
membrane of the uterine passage is in an excited condition at 
this tiine, and prone to suffer from contact with infective matter 
of any kind. Absorption of septic germs takes place very 
rapidly, and blood-poisoning is the natural consequence. 

Inflammation of the Womb^ or Parturient Fever^ is a fatal disease 
to which ewes are liable, and it is quite certain that it may be 
extensively communicated, and is not unlikely to be originated 
by the agency of the shepherd’s hands being charged with 
septic material. 

The term “ straining” is used to. indicate these affections, and 
it is sufficiently expressive ; the symptom in itself is easily recog- 
nized by the shepherd who, knowing the fatality which attends 
thermalady, is always on the look-out for the ^rst sign of its 
' appearaiicei 
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Treatment of straining after lambing must be promptly 
applied, and fortunately there is a remedy which is at once 
effective. Some time ago Mr. Henry Woods called the atten- 
tion of flock-masters to the frequent occurrence of straining 
after lambing, and advocated the use of carbolic acid with 8 parts 
of Gallipoli oil, for the purpose of smearing the passage after 
delivery, in all cases in which any signs of inflammation of the 
womb were apparent. The remedy has been used with remark- 
able benefit. Dr. Fleming, President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, pointed out about the same time that the 
remedy was referred to in his work on ‘ Veterinary Obstetrics ^ as 
being in use on the Continent; but Mr. Woods was the first to 
introduce the agent to the special notice of the stock-owners 
in this country. 

During the whole time of lambing absolute cleanliness should 
be insisted on in regard to all the appliances in the lambing- 
pens. The shepherd should frequently wash his hands in a 
weak solution of carbolic acid, 1 part of the agent added to 100 
parts of soap and water will suffice for this purpose ; and when 
it is necessary to afford manual assistance in the act of delivery, 
he should smear his clean hands and arms with the mixture of 
carbolic acid and oil. 

In the course of this short essay on a very wide subject, the 
object has been to bring clearly before the stock-owner a few 
facts which, although beyond dispute, are commonly ignored. 
First, the importance of strict attention to sanitary laws has 
been urged, and next, the impolicy of unnecessary inteiference 
with the natural resources of the animal organism. Health 
depends on original freedom from disease, the outcome of a 
healthy parentage; its continuance may be to a great extent 
insured by attention to the ordinary conditions of existence. 
Pure air, and enough of it, good food and water, each in its 
proper place and quantity, with exercise regulated by the 
physical powers of the animal, are the essential conditions of 
normal life. Domestication disturbs these conditions, and art 
interposes the aid of medicine in the hope of rectifying the 
errors of an artificial system, not always with success. Never- 
theless, in obedience to the teachings of experience, we may 
treat the medical art with respect without losing our reverence 
for the vis medicatrix naturse. 

The Medicine Chest for the Farm. 

A list of remedies for the Domestic Veterinary Treatment of 
farm-stock, arranged in alphabetical order, with the doses for 
different animals. 
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-Tincture (Fleming’s); action sedative ; allays fever, 
and externally relieves irritation. Doses ; horse and ox, 10 to 
30 drops ; sheep, 5 drops ; add water in proportion of a table- 
spoonful to each drop of tincture. For a lotion, use one table- 
spoonful of the tincture to a pint of water. 

Alcohol^ in the form of whisky, or brandy, or strong ale, is 
useful for cases in which the; system requires to be temporarily 
roused from a state of depression. Doses : horse or ox, whisky 
or brandy, 4 to 8 tablespoonfuls ; sheep, 1 to 3 tablespoonfuls. 
Strong ale, horse and ox, 1 pint ; sheep, ^ pint : repeated two 
or three times a day. 

Aloes. — A purgative for horse or ox. The ordinary aloetic 
mass and the solution should be kept at hand ; both preparations 
must be obtained from a druggist. Doses : horses, 4 to 6 drachms 
of the aloetic mass as an ordinary purgative. Ox, half a pint of 
the solution, usually given in combination with linseed-oil, in 
cases of continued constipation. 

^Ammonia Liniment — Made by adding a strong solution of 
ammonia and oil of turpentine, an eighth part, to soap-liniment. 
A pint-bottle, carefully stoppered, should be kept at hand. The 
liniment is useful as an application for sore throat, and for all 
cases in which an external stimulant is necessary. Must be 
applied with the hand, and well rubbed into the skin. 

Areca Nut — A useful worm-medicine. The nuts should be 
kept in a stoppered bottle in a dry place. When required for 
use, the quantity should be grated hy means of a nutmeg-grater. 
Doses : horse or ox, half an ounce to an ounce of the grated nut, 
mixed with the food, corn, and bran. Sheep, 2 drachms ; dog, 
half t6 one drachm* 

Calves^ Cordial — A form of chalk-mixture for calves and 
sheep. To be prepared by a chemist as follows: — prepared 
chalk, 2 ounces ; powdered catechu, 1 ounce ; ginger, | ounce ; 
opium, 1 drachm ; peppermint-water, 1 pint. Dose : calves, 
2 to 4 tablespoonfuls ; sheep, 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls* 

Carbolic Acid. — A powerful caustic and antiseptic, ordinarily 
used in combination with 50 to 100 parts of water, as an 
antiseptic lotion to unhealthy wounds, and for disinfection 
purposes. 

CarboUsed Cotton and Gauze, to be obtained of the druggist. 
Valuable antiseptic applications to wounds. 

Castor Oil, also Linseed Oil — ^purgatives. Doses : horse or ox, 
1 to 2 pints ; sheep, 4 tablespoonfuls. 

Colic Mixture. — Equal parts of laudanum and sweet spirit of 
nitre, and an eighth part of chloric ether. A half-pint bottle to 
b^ kept at hand. Dose : horse or ox, 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls in 
three parts of a pint of water. 
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Electuary, — soft mass, compounded with honey or treacle ; 
must be prepared by a druggist as follows : camphor, 2 ounces ; 
powdered mjrrh, liquorice root, and nitre, of each 8 ounces ; 
extract of belladonna, 2 ounces ; treacle, enough to make a soft 
paste. Dose ; horse or ox, a portion of the size of half a walnut 
to be put at the back of the mouth two or three times a day 
with a piece of stick. Useful in colds, sore throat, and in- 
fluenza. 

Ginger, — Stimulant: forms an essential part of all cordial 
powders for exciting appetite ; may be given with strong ale in 
cases of prostration from over-work or disease. Dose : horse or 
ox, 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of the powder in a pint of ale ; sheep, 
one-fourth of the quantity. 

Mercurial Ointment (blue), to be purchased ready for use, 
valuable to promote the growth of hair, and in some forms of 
skin disease ; only small quantities may be applied. 

Mercurial Ointment (red), binioide of mercury. A good 
form for blisters in cases of splent or after sprain of tendons. 

Nitre (nitrate of potash), diuretic and fever medicine. Dose : 
horse or ox, 2 tablespoonfuls daily in the drinking-water, or half 
the quantity in the food. Sheep, 1 teaspoonful in the food. 

Salts (Epsom or Glauber), common purgatives for cattle 
and sheep. Dose : ox, 12 to 16 ounces, dissolved in a wine- 
bottle of hot water. A tablespoonful of ginger may be added. 
Sheep, 4 to 6 ounces. 

Salicylic Acid, — ^A valuable antiseptic, effective in the treat- 
ment of foot-and-mouth disease. Dose : 4 tablespoonfuls of the 
acid Bxe to be put in an earthen vessel and dissolved in a 
quart of boiling- water ; hot water is then to be added to make 
a gallon. This solution is to be used to syringe the feet and 
lave the mouth and nostrils, and also to wash the udder, and 
finally to sprinkle over the litter : half a pint of the solution 
may be added to the gallon of drinking-water every day. The 
dry acid (powder) may be sprinkled on the feet after they have 
been syringed with the solution. 

Santonine^ used to expel worms, one of the most effective 
agents for this purpose. Dose : horse, 15 grains, with 3 drachms 
of aloes, to be given in the morning before feeding, and repeated 
after two days. 

Sulphur (Flower of Sulphur), a very valuable alterative. 
Dose : horse or ox, a tablespoonful, with a teaspoonful of nitre, 
may be given in the food once a day ; sheep, quarter of the 
quantity. Sulphur mixed with any common oil forms an ex- 
cellent dressing for mange or surfeit in animals. 

TurpentinCy Oil of, — Stimulant to the skin. Internally used 
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to expel worms, useful in ‘‘husk in calves.” Dose: a table- 
spoonful daily in half a pint of a mixture of milk and eggs. 
Lambs, one quarter of the quantity. 

Vaseline. — Emollient to the skin, effective in irritation of 
the surface, chapped heels, mud fever, especially if mixed 
with an eighth part of trisnitrate of bismuth or carbonate of 
lead (white lead), or oxide of zinc. 

Zinc^ Chloride of (Sir William Burnett’s Disinfecting Fluid), 
mixed with fifty to one hundred parts of water, may be used for 
the purposes for which carbolic acid is employed. 


VI. — On the Cultivated Potato. By Eakl CathoAET. 

The cultivated potato and its inherent tendency to degenerate 
is a subject which in this ‘Journal’ has never been comprehen- 
sively treated, and very profitably it might occupy many care- 
fully studied pages in many volumes. The contents, however, 
of the current publication had been already arranged, when, 
with a view to render the approaching season available, it 
appeared desirable to add a paper, imperfect though it may be, 
suggestive of seasonable operations and consequently undelayed 
experiments. 

Concerning the importance of the subject of Our in<Juiry — the 
pOt^o, the bread-root of Great Britain, and the struma which 
so disastrously affects it— little need be said. In its way the 
enigma of the nineteenth century, no one kindred topic has 
probably occasioned the same amount of writing ; and the scien- 
tific interest is more than equalled by the economic importance 
of a question so hidden, so difficult, and so apparently insoluble. 
Plants from the Uorrid zones rarely become naturalised in 
England ; and there is high authority for stating that the 
potato has never been naturalised in Europe,^ This plant, 
America’s best gift, is of all those cultivated the most liable to 
be influenced and changed by differences of soil, climate, and 
treatment. Economically, the productiveness of the potato is 
unrivalled, yielding per acre, thirty times by weight more than 
wheat. More than one hundred years have passed and gone 
since Howard, the philanthropist, characterized the potato as 
a most valuable part of the sustenance of our fellow-creatures, 
the labouring poor. We have almost forgotten that some forty 
years ago, our Government and that of the United States 


* * Ency. Brit/ Current Ed. Art. Acclimatisation.” — Ti^llace. 
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obtained between them twenty millions of money for the relief 
of Irish distress consequent upon the failure of this crop in 
question, and that sum is inconsiderable as compared with the 
widespread loss caused by panic, pestilence, and their far reach- 
ing consequences. The appearance, in 1845, of an extensive 
disease in the potato crops in various parts of the United King- 
dom, though regarded as a serious calamity to the poorer classes, 
especially in Ireland, was scarcely deemed a satisfactory solu- 
tion for the wreck of one of the most powerful Cabinets of 
modern times. Yet it transpired that it was in this apparently 
insignificant cause that Sir Robert Peel had found the necessity 
of his retirement from office. In the face of the alarming 
prospect presented to his mind by the destruction of a large 
portion of the staple food of the labouring population, his reso- 
lution to maintain the existing Corn Laws gave way, and his 
secession from power was the consequence,* The American 
Government has been charged with supineness, it has been told 
to rise above party to consider mankind. We have an Irish 
question, and the Irish question is, after all, subordinate to that 
of the potato and the question of its constitution ! ” f Factious 
cries are usually as impracticable as they are abstract, but such 
a cry as pacification by means of the potato would have a con- 
crete significance. In the sequel I have a modest suggestion 
to offer to our Government ; meanwhile, I only stay to express 
a hope that the governments and public scientific bodies, who 
in the way of preserving the crop in question have done so little 
in the last hundred years, do not in their secret hearts share 
Mr. Gold win Smith’s opinion, { which, after all, may be that 
of Dame Nature, namely, that misery and barbarism have multi- 
plied on the British precarious and philoprogenitative potato! 

Everything depends on the spirit, the scientific spirit, with 
which we are imbued on entering upon this inquiry. If, with 
candour, we ask ourselves what on the subject we really know, 
echoes from vacant caves in our minds will answer — very, very 
little. But, says the wisdom of the old common law — the 
origin of a thing ought to be inquired into. § Again, the law 
says, inquire into doubtful points, for, by reasoning, we come 
to the real reason of a thing. Every one, in regard to the 
present subject, starts afresh to run far on little ground ; there 

* “ Annual Register,” p. 2. 1846. 

t In 1881 it was calcuiated that in Ireland there were six persons for every 
acre of potatoes, in England fifty persons per acre of that crop. * Morton’s Hand- 
3book.’-« Crops.” 

X Gold win Smith in ‘Nineteenth Century,’ 16th of June, 1883. 
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is no confident or due reliance on already ascertained facts, no 
scientific continuity. We should investigate with a full know- 
ledge of ascertained facts and acknowledged principles, therefore 
it shall be my endeavour to treat the subject from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s time to the present, concisely but comprehensively, 
and with a view to give references to all the authorities bearing 
on the several branches of the inquiry. There is danger in 
drawing general inferences from insulated facts — ^books, and 
pamphlets, and newspapers alike afford abounding examples of 
a quack-like tendency towards treating mere symptoms.^ It 
should be our endeavour to promote a legitimate union by 
bringing about the fruitful connection of facts and laws. We 
desire the establishment of a true theory that shall account for 
all the phenomena ; we seek a true remedy which must be of 
general application.! Great progress towards much desired 
ends will have been attained if without hesitation we can 
bring ourselves to believe that constantly the spirit of continuity 
walks abroad with Nature, and that leaps and bounds do not 
usually accompany her stately march. 

The following admirable monograph of De Candolle is the 
best thing of the kind that has ever been written. After 
consultation, I decided to give a translation without abbre- 
viation, it having been pertinently observed that the writings 
of this eminent authority do not usually admit of much con- 
densation. 


* Extracts from Blue-books issued whilst this paper was in the Press : — 

Jt^ort hy Consul Churchill on the Trade and Commerce of Palermo and Sicily 
for the Tears 1881 and 1882. 

Phyllox&i'a . — ^Thia disease of the vines has spread since last year, though not 
as yet to any alarming extent, being chiefly to be found in the neighbourhood 
where it was first discovered. The Government still uses hisulphido of carbon, 
which certainly seems to kill the insect when it reaches it, but unfortunately 
it also destroys the plant, and by its use many vineyards have been entirely 
destroyed ; the proprietors now complain that the cure is worse than the disease, 
and maintain that it entirely destroys the vines without preventing the spread of 
the insect” 

Report by Vice-Comul Hayes Sadler on the Trade and Commerce of La 
Rochelle during the Year 1882. 

** There are now, according to the report of the. Phylloxera Commission, only 
71,570 hectares of vines remaining in this Department, and for the most part 
these are attacked, whereas before the invasion of the Phylloxera there were 
170,000 hectares. 

‘‘The same continued progress of destruction during the year has verified 
anticipation. Little doubt remains as to tbe ultimate destruction of nearly all 
the still existing vines. 

“ There is no longer any faith here in the power of inseotioides to save the 
^eat body of the vines, and the present period is one rather of experiment as to 
the success which will result from plantation of American stocks.” 

' t ^ ^^ssachusetts Agr. Beport,’ 1854:. See also Darwin, ” Animals and Plants 
under Domestication,’' iv., p. 2 . 
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Potato * — Solanum tuhrosum, LiNNiEus. — Ie 1855 I showed and dis- 
cussed what was then known aboiit the origin of the potato and its intro- 
duction into Europe. I shall now add what has been discovered during the 
last quarter of a century. It will be seen that the data acquired formerly 
have become more certain, and that several accessory questions which were 
rather doubtful have remained such, but with stronger probabilities in favour 
of what, to me, seemed formerly probable. 

It has been proved that at the time of the discovery of America the 
cultivation of the potato was carried on, with every appearance of an old 
custom, in the temperate regions extending from Chili to Kew Granada, at an 
elevation varying according to the degrees of latitude. This can be gathered 
from the evidence of all the early travellers, among which I shall mention 
Acosta, for Peru, and Pierre Cieca, quoted by de TEcluse, for Quito. 

In the temperate regions of the eastern part of South America, for instance, 
on the heights of Guiana and Brazil, the potato was not known to the natives, 
or, if they knew a similar plant, it was the Solarium Commersonii^ which also 
has tubercles and is found wild at Montevideo and in the south of Brazil. 
The real potato is now, indeed, grown in the latter country, but it is so new 
that it has been called Batate des Anglais. According to Humboldt, it was 
unknown in Mexico, a circumstance which has been confirmed by the silence 
of subsequent authors, though contradicted to some extent by another 
historical fact. 

They say, indeed, that Walter Ealeigh, or rather Thomas Herriott, who 
accompanied him in several voyages, had brought, in 1585 or 1586, some 
potato tubercles to Ireland from Yirginia. Its name in that country was 
O^enawh, From Herriott’s description of the plant, quoted by Sir Joseph 
Banks, there can be no doubt that it was the potato and not the Batate,^ for 
which, at that time, it was sometimes taken. Besides, Gerard tells us that 
he had received from Yirginia the potato which he grew in his garden in 
1597, and of which he gives a drawing exactly like the Bolanum tuberosum. 
He was so proud of it, that in the beginning of his work there is a plate 
representing him with a flowering branch of this plant in his hand. 

How was it that this species was found in Virginia or Carolina at the time 
of Ealeigh, in 1585, whilst the old Mexicans did not know it, and the culti- 
vatioif of it had not spread among the natives north of Mexico ? Dr. Eoulin, 
who has carefully studied the works about North America, assured me once 
that he had found no trace whatever of the potato in the United States before 
the arrival of the Europeans. Dr. Asa Gray told me the same thing, adding 
that Mr. Harris, a man who was very well acquainted with the language and 
customs of the North-American tribes, was of the same opinion. 1 have read 
nothing to the contrary in recent publications ; and it must not be |brgotten 
that a plant so easy to cultivate must have spread, even among nomadic 
tribes, had they possessed it. It seems to me probable that some inhabi- 
tants of Virginia— perhaps English colonists— may have received tulbers 
through Spanish or other travellers who were trafficking or seeking adventures 
during the ninety years which had elapsed since the discovery of America. 
From the time of the conquest of Peru aud Chili in 1535 till 1585, many 
vessels may have carried potato-tubers as provisions, and Walter Ealeigh, 
who was carrying on a filibustering war with the Spaniards, may have 
plundered a vessel containing some. This is all the more probable, as the 
Spaniards had introduced the plant into Europe in 1585. 


* Translation Art. “Pomme de Terre; Origine cles Plantes Cultivees.” Par 
Alph. de Candolle. Paris, Bailliere et Oie. 1803. ‘Bib. Scientifique Inter- 
nationale/ XLIII. 

t Or Sweet potato, Convolvulus Batatas. 
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Sir Joseph Banks and Dunal have been quite right to insist on this fact of 
first introduction hy the Spaniards, as for a long time especial mention was 
made of Walter Baleigh, who was the second importer, and of other 
Englishmen who had brought, not the potato, but the Batate, which is more 
or less mixed up with it. And yet the celebrated botanist, f)e PEoluse, had 
stated the facts with great accuracy. He it was who published the first good 
description and print of the potato under the significant name of Papas 
Pemanomm. From what he says, three centuries Of cultivation have pro- 
duced little change in the species, for it produced originally as many as fifty 
tubercles of different sizes, being about two inches long, of an irregular 
ovoid shape, reddish in colour ; they ripened about November [in Vienna], 
The flower was more or less pink outside, of a pale pink inside, with five green 
longitudinal lines ; this is often seen nowadays. Numerous varieties have no 
doubt been obtained, but the original type has not been lost. The ohly 
difference between our present plants and the original ones is that De I’Ecluse 
com pares the perfume of the flowers with that of the lime-trees. He sowed some 
seeds which produced a variety with white flowers, as we see sometimes now. 

The plants described by De PEcluse had been sent to him in 1588 by 
Philippe de Sivry, Seigneur of Waldheim, Governor of Mona, who, in his 
turn, obtained them from some one attacbed to the Pope^s legate in Belgium. 
De FEcluse says that the species had been received into Italy from Spain or 
America certum est vel ex Hispaniis, vel ex America habuisse ”), and he is 
surprised that, having become so common in Italy that it was eaten like 
turnips and given to the pigs, the savants of the University of Padua should 
hav« been made aware of it by the tubercles that he sent them from Germany. 
Targioni could not prove that the potato was as generally cultivated in Italy 
at the end of the sixteenth century as De TEoluse says, but be quotes Father 
MagazzinijdeValombrosa, whose postbiimcmswork,ptibUshedin 1628, mentions 
the species as having been brought previously, wimout giving any date, from 
Spain or Portugal by* barefoot friars. The cultivation must tberefo:^ «iave 
sprfead in Tuscany about the end of . the Slxteentb or the beginning of 
seventeenth century. Independently of what De TEcluse and the agriculturist 
Valbmbrosa say about the importation by the Spaniards, it is not at all 
likely tW the Italians should have bad any intercourse with Kaleigh’s 
companions. 

Nobody can doubt that the potato came originally from America, but to 
tell from what part exactly of that large cootineut, we must know whether 
the plant grows there spontaneously, and in which localities. 

To answer this question clearly, we must remove two causes of error : 
firstly, allied species of the genus 8olamm have been mistaken for the potato ; 
secondly^ that travellers may have been mistaken about the oharacteristics td' 
the spontaneous plant. 

The kindred species are the Bolanum Commersonii of Dunal, mentioned 
above ; the B* Maglia of Molina, a species from Chili ; the >S. immU of Dunal, 
which comes from Peru ; and the B. verrnmum of Schleohtendal, which 
grows in Mexico. These four kinds of Bolanum have smaller tubers than 
the B. tulerosum^ and differ also by other characteristics mentioned in works 
on botany. Theoretically, it may be believed that all these varieties, 
and others growing in America, come from one original parent stock, but at 
our geological epoch they offer differences which seem to me to justify their 
being considered as a distinct species, and no experiments have been made to 
ascertain whether, by cross-fertilising the wild types, a race might not be 
obtained which might be perpetuated by seed. We will leave alone these 
moi^e or less doubtful questions about the species, and try to find out whether 
the common kind of the Bolanmn tuberosum has been found wildj only let 
n|.park that the abundance of the tuber-producing Bolanum^ growing in the 
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temperate regions of America, from Ohili or Buenos- Ayres to Mexico, confirms 
the to of the American origin. Even if we knew nothing more, this would 
he a strong presumption in favour of America as the native country. 

The second cause of error is very clearly explained by the botanist Weddelh 
who has travelled with so much zeal through Bolivia and the neighbouring 
countries. ** When you think,” says he, “ that the Indians in the barren 
Cordilleras often cultivate their plot of ground in places which would seem 
almost inaccessible to the great majority of our European farmers, you under- 
stand that a traveller, coming by chance upon one of those plots, forsaken 
long ago, and finding there a plant of Sdlmum tuberosum which, has been 
preserved there by accident, should gather it with the idea that it grew there 
spontaneously ; but where is the proof of it 2 ” 

Now let us look at the facts. They are numerous as regards the spontaneity 
in Chili. 

In 1822, Alexander Caldcleugh, the English Consul, sent to the Horticul- 
tural Society in London some potato tubercles which he had gathered in the 
ravines around Valparaiso, He says that these tubercles are small,* some- 
times red and sometimes yellow, and have rather a hitter taste. “ I think,” 
he goes on to say, “ that this plant is found to a great extent along the coast, 
for it exists in the south of Chili, where the natives call it Maglia. There 
must he a confusion here with the 8. Maglia of the botanists ; but tho 
tubercles from Valparaiso, planted in London, have produced the real potato, 
which is obvious when one sees the colomred plate of Sabine f in the * Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society.’ For some time this plant was being 
cultivated, and Lindley testified again, in 1847, to its identity with the 
common potato.^ A traveller gave Sir William Hooker the following 
explanation about the plant from Valparaiso. “ I have noticed the potato 
on the coast as far as fifteen miles north of this town, and also in the south of 
it, without knowing to what distance. It grows on the cliffs and on the- 
hills near the sea, and I do not remember having seen it more than two or- 
three miles from the coast. Though it is found in mountainous parts, far 
from cultivated ground, it does not exist in the immediate vicinity of the* 
fields and gardens where it is planted, except when a stream runs through 
these places and carries the tubercles into the uncultivated spots.” The 
potato described by these two travellers had white blossoms, just like some 
varieties cultivated in Europe, and like the plant sown long ago by DerEcluse. 
This is probably the primitive- colour of the species, or at least one of the 
most frequent in the spontaneous state* 

During his voyage of the ‘Beagle,’ Darwin § found the potato wild in the 
Clionos Archipelago in Southern Chili, where it was growing abundantly in 
the sand on the seashore, and vegetating with a strange vigour, attributable- 
to the damp climate. The largest specimens were four feet high; the- 
tubercles small, though one/)f them measured two inches across. Thej- 
were watery and insipid, but had no bad taste after being cooked, “ The 
plant is undoubtedly spontaneous,’' says the author, and the specific identity 
lias been confirmed, first by Henslow, and then by Sir Joseph Hooker in his. 
* Flora Antarctica.’ 

A specimen in our herbarium collected by Claude Gay, and attributed to* 
the Bolanum tuberosum, bears on tbe label : “In the heart of the Cordilleraj 
of Talcagoud and Canquenes, in jilaces visited only hy botanists and geolo- 
gists.” The same author, Cl. Gay, insists in his ‘Flora Ohilena’ on the* 
frequency of the wild potato in Chili, even among the Araucanians in the 

* Sabine, * Trans. Hort. Soc.’ vol. v. p. 249. 

t Sabine’s plant represents 8, Maglia, not 8. tuberosum. Ncte by J. G. Bakeiv 

t A. Oruckshanks. 

§ Darwin’s plant was 8. Maglia, not S. tuberosum. — J. G, B* 
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mountams of Malvarco, where Pincheira’s soldiers wont to fetch them for 
food. These evidences sufficiently prove the potato to bo indigenous in Chili, 
without mentioning the less convincing ones of Holina and Meyen, wliose 
specimens from Chili have not been examined. 

The climate of the Chilian coast prevails on the heights along the Andes, 
and in the temperate regions of Peru the cultivation of the potato is very 
ancient, but the spontaneity of the species is much less palpable than in 
Chili. Pavon protested he had found it on the coast at Chancay and near 
Lima. These localities seem very hot for a plant which demands a temperate 
or rather cold climate. The specimen in Mr. Boissier’s herbarium, collected 
by Pavon, moreover, belongs, according to Banal, to a different kindj which 
he calls Sdlanum immite, 1 have seen the authentic specimen, and have no 
doubt that it is a species quite distinct from the 8, tuberosum. Sir W. 
Hooker mentions a specimen of MacLean, from the hills about Lima, without 
giving any information as to its spontaneity. The specimens (more or less 
wild J) which Matthews sent to Sir W. Hooker from Peru, belong, according 
to Sir Joseph, to some varieties differing a little from the real potato. Mi\ 
Hemslev, who saw them recently in the Herbarium at Kew, thinks “they are 
distinct forms, yet no more than varieties of the species.” 

Weddell, whose caution in this matter is well known, thus expresses 
himself : — “ I have never met with the J^olanum tuberosum in Peru in such 
circumstances as to leave no doubt about its being indigenous ; I even 
declare that I do not believe in the spontaneity of other specimens found 
here and there in the Andes beyond Chili, and considered until now as 
indigenous.” 

On the other hand, M. Ed. Andrd has collected with great care, in two 
elevated and wild spots of Columbia, and in another near Lima, on the 
mountain of the Amancaes, some specimens which he thought he could class 
with the 8. tuberosum. M. AndiA has had the kindness to lend me them, 
and I have compared them attentively with the types of Dunafs specimens 
in my herbarium, and M. Boissier’s. Hot one of these Bolanum belongs, in 
my opinion, to the 8. tuberosum^ though that from La Union, near the river 
Cauca, resembles it more than the others, and what is more certain still, not 
one of them corresponds with Bunal’s 8. immite. They are nearer the 
8, Golunibianum than the tuberosum or immite. The specimen from Mount 
Quindlo presents a very peculiar feature ; it has ovoid and pointed berries. 

In Mexico it seems that the tuberous Solamm^ ascribed to the 8. tuhero* 
sum, or, according to Mr. Hemsley, to kindred species, cannot be considered 
as identical with the kind which is cultivated. They are related to tlie 
8. Fendleri, which M. Asa Gray considered at first as a true species, and 
afterwards as a variety of the 8 . tuberosum or of the 8 * 

We may draw the following conclusions : — 

1. The potato is indigenous in Chili, in a form which is still soon in our 
cultivated plants. 

2. It is very doubtful whether its natural habitat extends as far as Peru 
and New Granada. 

3. The cultivation was spread before the discovery of America from Chili 
to New Granada. 

4. It bad been introduced, probably in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, into that part of the United States which we call Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

5. It was imported into Europe from 1580-1585, first by the Spaniards, 
then by the English, at the time of Raleigh’s voyages to Virginia. 

^ t)e Candolle having presented to my readers a most instructive 
view of the geneml history of the potato, it seems to me that an 
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historical retrospect from the practical British farmer’s stand- 
point would be a convenient method of logically conveying 
some useful information and much food for reflection. I do not 
pretend to be a man of science. I do not dogmatise; I seek 
only to elicit information, and to bring to bear on the present 
inquiry a mind, naturally inclined that way and trained from 
boyhood to practical investigations. When I look over the 
hedge into the vast domain of science, it is with cap in hand, 
to beg for information ; if need be, for correction. Indeed, 
that increasing domain in these days must, for profitable culti- 
vation, be parcelled out into many various-sized farms and fields 
— it is essential, in scientific economy as in political, that there 
should be organized division of labour. 

“ I laboured,” said that fine old potato-grower, Gerard* — and 
at the present day what could be better said — “ I laboured with 
the soil to make it fit for the plant, and with the plants to make 
them delight in the soil in order that they might prosper as in 
their native country.” As in 1597, so in 1884, this is a golden 
rule of culture. Shakspeare f mentions the potato twice only, 
and then in reference to their supposed erotic qualities : — “ Let 
the sky rain potatoes. . . . Let there come a tempest of provo- 
cation.” The great Lord Bacon, for whose comprehensive 
mind nothing was too great and nothing was insignificant, 
busied himself scientifically and economically with the then 
novel potato-plant. A great delicacy in the time of King James 
the First, potatoes sold for two shillings a pound — two shillings 
in those days being a considerable sum. Some years later, 
namely in 1663, Mr. Buckland of Somersetshire called the 
attention of the Royal Society to the cultivation of the plant as 
of national importance ; his suggestion was cordially adopted by 
that illustrious body. The importance of the potato as “ food 
for swine, cattle, and poor people,” and as a safeguard against 
famine, having, during thirty subsequent years, been esta- 
blished,:}: Sir Robert Southwell, probably as a consequence, in- 
formed the Fellows of the Royal Society that to succour the 
starving, when the civil wars had devastated the corn-crops, his 
grandfather first cultivated potatoes in Ireland, and that he had 
them from Sir Walter Raleigh. Yet the potato had still to 
struggle for recognition, because a hundred years after their first 
introduction there is no mention of it in a then standard book, 
‘The Complete Gardener.’ § However, a favourite old book oif 
mine, ‘ The Gentleman’s Recreations,’ 1710, contains the follow- 
ing patronising notice of the new esculent: “it is greatly in 

*** Gerard, Herball, 1597. 

t ‘ Merry Wives/ act v, sc. 5. Troil. and Cress., act v. sc. 2. 

X Dec. 13, 1693. § London & Wise, 1719. 

VOL. XX. — S. S. T 
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request in American plantations, also in Ireland, and will no 
doubt grow if planted in England ; it requires garden-mould,” 
The Duchess of Euccleugh’s ‘ Household Book,’ for the jear 
1701, mentions a peck from Edinburgh, which cost 2,^, ; 

but this instance was exceptional, because until the latter part 
of the last century, when famine driven, the cultivation propor- 
tionately outstripped that in England, the Scotch were averse 
to the potato. There is no mention of it in the Bible, To 
those who know intimately the Scotch domestic history of the 
period, this fact, in the strong language of those days, was 
damnably uncanny : ” besides, as we have seen from our 
Shaksperian reference, the potato had then a bad moral reputa- 
tion, which must have greatly influenced a community that 
dealt furiously with irregularities of the affections — for example, 
one Currie, a tailor, was in 1692 sentenced to death for wedding 
his first wife’s half-brother’s daughter.* 

Man has been defined as a tool-making-animal. If we sought 
to raise up a perfect example — and desired to exclaim, “ Behold 
a man I ” we doubtless should have recourse more to the oatmeal 
“ girnal ” than to the potato pie. It is calculated that 100 parts 
of good wheat-flour contain as much actual nutriment as 613 
parts of potatoes-! Limited cultivation and the lazybed system 
had to a great extent kept the plant healthy ; this natural and 
necessarily distributed culture was now to be superseded by ex- 
tensive field-cultivation, whether in hillocks, drills, or on the 
flat. Field-cultivation, which greatly increased the national 
wealth, dates from about the year 1728, when, owing to forced 
cultivation and unnatural propagation, the plant soon developed 
that tendency to disease which by its ratio of increase became 
afterwards a puzzle and a terror. Burton J the historian has it 
that the potato was not introduced into the West Country of 
Scotland until twelve years later, but there he is probably mis- 
taken, because Lord Cathcart§ mentions in his diary, under 
date Feb. 26, 1728, that at Dalmellington, in Ayrshire, he was 
busied with the cultivation of potatoes. On Saturday the 13tb 
of July, 1734, he visited Thomas Fordyce of Cranston, near 
' Edinburgh, and went over his farm, to return delighted with 
the fifty acres of potatoes — and not bad for the period ; on the 
Sunday they took a turn round to see the cattle, the sainfoin, and 


* Chambers, ‘Dorn. Annals Scot.,’ vol. iii. p. 59. 

t The tuber in a fresh state contains about 71-80 per ceut. of water ; 15-20 per 
cent, of starch ; 3-7 per cent, of fibre ; 3-4 per cent, of gum, sugar, &c. ; and 
' only 2 per cent, of the albuminoids or flesh-formers. ‘ Chambers’s Kucyc. : * Art.* 
Potato. 

$ Hist. Scot,, V. ii. p. 397. 

I General Charles,, 8th Lord Cathcart, died in command of ospodition to 
Catthagena, 1740. ■ 
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the Jueerne, The Scandinavians were rather behindhand, for the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1764 mentions that, though intro- 
duced in 1720, the potato was not generally cultivated in Sweden 
until 1764, nftwithstanding the great Linnaeus, his learning and 
industry. That destructive and continuous disease, the Curl, 
says Mr. Rham, an exact authority, was first noticed in this 
same year, 1764 ; during 60 or 70 years it ravaged and devas- 
tated acres, fields, and districts. It has been well said the 
liability of the plant to disease is not the least of its peculiarities ; 
diseases date from cultivation. Partial though the affection, the 
Curl, may have appeared, it yet broke out in the same form 
in widely separated countries. Stephens,* the most practical 
writer I know, characterises the Curl as weakness : the leaves 
curl and crumple ; when virulent, they shrivel ; the tubers are 
small, and rot ; the herbaceous stems are puny, and a small 
insect feeds on the stem ; some call this the cause ! A few 
plants curl one year, planted the next, half the crop will prove 
diseased : the disease is hereditary. Degeneracy is not only a 
disease, but the predisposer to acute disease, the struma of the 
potato ; Dr. Playfair says it is consumption as in overgrown 
youth — the liability to disease is as old as the potato. With 
decay, mould or fungus there must have prevailed, indeed there 
is evidence to that effect. Microscopic manipulation, in its 
modern application, was, it must be remembered, almost un- 
known, and consequently the special character of a special 
fungus was not recognised ; but that fact has little signification 
to those who know that throughout nature there are infinite 
varieties of the same parasites; for example, cat-fleas, dog- 
fleas, monkey fleas, human fleas, and others, all under the 
microscope different, and well known. In the « Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for this year, 1764, there is at page 333 an in- 
teresting paper, “ Mould your potatoes up monthly,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ continue moulding up.” In the same publication for 
1771,t there is addressed to the Society of Arts, in London, a 
most valuable memoir on a new potato, by John Howard, Esq., 
of Cardington, in Bedfordshire: this was the famous’* prison, 
philanthropist, High Sheriff two years afterwards, and by 
taste nearly a vegetarian. A traveller, a scientific observer, 


* ^ Book of the Farm/ 

t Philip Miller, in his * Gardeners’ Dictionary,’ Edit. 6, 1771. ‘‘This pla^’t 
hns been much propagated in England within thirty or forty years past ; fur 
although it was introduced from America about the year '1623, yet it was but 
little cultivated in England till of late, the roots being despised by the rich, and 
deemed only proper food for the meaner sort of persons. ^ However they are now . 
esteemed by most people, and the quantity of them which are cultivate near 
London, I believe, exceeds that of any other part of Europe."’ gves de-^ 
tailed cultural directions, and makes no mention of any disease.— J. G. B. 

T 2 
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a Fellow of the Royal Society, a man of determined accuracy, 
six years previously he had planted in hillocks, 6 feet asunder, 
a new potato fresh from America ; each set produced from 26 lbs. 
to 27^ lbs. Single potatoes became so large, he was obliged to 

f lant in 3 feet drills to reduce the size. When I stript a stem 
found, he said, the tuber died j in outside rows and hillocks the 
plants do best, there is more sun and air ; wet summers, he says, 
benefit the potato, but then it must be remembered there was 
plenty of space. Mr, Howard’s drills were 3 feet distant and 
cuttings 3 feet asunder: these distances I have in my own 
experience found advantageous. 

In France potato cultivation was originally very unpopular ; 
Louis XVI., in 1785, had great difficulty in establishing 
it as a guarantee against famine. A close observer, Par- 
mentier,* who introduced the potato into France, accurately 
described the potato disease now known as the disease of 1845 ; 
but until the great outbreak, 1845, ’46, the atmospheric con- 
ditions had been more local than general. The next year, 
[1786], a correspondent under the initials J. H, wrote to the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ asking for the natural history of the 
potato — Can’t find any satisfaction in any book : Whence ? 
When ? What ? We know nothing of the causes that improve, 
nothing of those which degenerate?” Under every combina- 
tion of all the letters of the alphabet the same query in our 
day might well be propounded. In the ‘ Hortus Americanus,’ f 
by Dr. Henry Barham, an author of whom Sir Hans Sloi^ne 
spoke highly, it is said that potatoes grow in America in most 
parts in great plenty, but as they put nothing for them to run 
on, they creep and spread on the ground, destroying the grass : the 
potato is a cheap bread-stuff food for both white and black. We 
have now reached the commencement of the era of really greedy 
cultivation j the Parliamentary Board of Agriculture, in the 
alarming crisis of 1795, offer a premium of 1000/. for the 
largest breadth of potatoes grown on land never before so ap- 
, plied. Then there is much about varieties, some say the kidney 
is liable to curl ; the Surinam, it was asserted, never curls. 
Dibbling on grass mentioned ; there are directions for the ap- 
plication of 20 tons of manure per acre ; the sets to be dropped 


* Parraentier, “ Trait€ sur la culture, &c., des pommes de terre, Paris, 

Brit. Museum [Sir Joseph Banks’s CJopy] 452, e. 30. “ Des que les pluics sont 

abondantes k Tepoque de la plantation ou de la r^oolte, les pommes do terra 
noyees d’eau ponrrissent bientot, si les terrains auxquels on les oonfie sont d© la 
nature. glaiseuse, propre k retenir Thumiditd, et a la mssembler en masse; alors 
les tubercules parsemes de points blancs et brillaiits, acquierent la consistanc© 
d!une p&te liquide semblable a de la bouillie, et ils exlialent une odeur infe*©t©,^^ 

p. , 

f * Gentleman’s Magazine,* 1705, p. 844, 
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on it at 9 inches apart ; aim at 200 or 300 bushels an acre. In 
Scotland, Cornwall, Cheshire, Lancashire, and near London two 
crops have been taken; very early crops having been obtained 
by the careful manipulation of sprouted sets, The President 
of the Board, Sir John Sinclair, the originator of the unrivalled 
statistical account of Scotland, a voluminous writer, and truly 
a public soul, was busily engaged, both pen and voice, during 
the potato failure of this disastrous year of 1795. The failure 
of the crop was disastrous.* Peaty-stuff is mentioned as useful 
in keeping dry land damp and strong land open ; straw also as 
useful in keeping strong land open : 1 myself had some evidence 
as to a fine crop grown in what was thought hopeless, brick- 
like clods. Lime was supposed to induce curl and canker. 
The Rev. Mr. Campbell instituted in 1790 some suggestive 
experiments in Argyleshire, the results were these — productive- 
ness is not dependent on the size of the sets, but on their 
having that perfect number of stem-growths which the soil they 
feed on can furnish ; the roots from plants at 12 inches are 
much larger than those at 6 inches apart. The importance of 
the leaf-haulm is not duly considered. Now to me the fol- 
lowing observation appears highly important ; the roots of the 
plant should occupy the ground as completely as possible, so 
long as they do not interfere or injure one another. The 
struggle for life, it has been observed by recent authorities, is 
usually most severe between individuals of the same species. 
I find in Rees that there is a reference to the mould,” or 
fungus, as associated with curl, and this if not earlier is certainly 
as early as the birth of the present century. Arthur Young’s 
exhaustive annals merit careful study. Wilson, a practical 
writer, in his ^ Agriculture of Renfrewshire,’ mentions and 
approves the system largely adopted in the last century of pull- 
ing off the blossoms to hasten the ripening of the tubers. Robert 
Brown, farmer of Markle, in the county of Haddington, a very 
practical writer on rural affairs, t says, sets should be rather 
large than small, the stem depends on the set : and throughout, 
though there has been much controversy, whole sets appear to 
be preferred — cutting the set causing weakness. As modern 
authorities have observed, the tuber contains a store of food put 
there by Nature to help the plant, the stem, in the struggle for 
life. The history of the potato from this period down to the 
formation of the Royal Agricultural Society is a history of fre- 
quent and varied disease, and constant degeneration certainly 
running in the direction of extinction. It was observed by 


* Kees ‘ Gyolopsedia,’ art. ‘^Potato.” t Edin., 1811, vol. ii. p. 78. 
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M. Shirreff * that not a single healthy plant of any sort of potato 
that yields berries, and which was in culture twenty years ago, 
that is before 1849, can now be produced. Varieties show failure 
in the ratio of their remoteness from the parent stock ; root propa- 
gation of varieties causing degeneration, Lawson, according to 
Darwin,! gives for the year 1851 a list of 175 varieties then grown 
in Britain ; he observes, the valuable and selected pa.rts of all 
cultivated productions present the greatest amount of modifica- 
tion, the tubers especially are wonderfully diverse ; this great 
authority holds that disease in plants is hereditary. Curl, dry 
and wet rot, Sir Harry Thompson says, are the same disease ; 
the taint is a virulent form of dry rot ; a severe type of curl 
prevailed from 1831 to 1837, it disappeared in that year, but 
appeared again in 1838 and was the immediate forerunner of 
the potato disease of 1845. The taint kills the sets ; they decay, 
there is a wet, black, soapy putrescence — or there is a dry white 
mouldy decay, or it may be a mixture of rot, wet and dry. The 
fourth volume of this ‘Journal,’ 1844, contains a melancholy 
account of the Bobbin-joan ; ! the germs abort, and become little 
buttons, not leaves, a disease of thirty years’ standing, wholesale 
abortions, it is said, from exhausted vitality. The ‘ J ournal ’ 
contains further an exhaustive illustrative catalogue of the 
insects which affect the potato-crops § — plant-lice, plant-bugs, 
frog-flies, caterpillars, crane-flies, wire-worms, millepedes, mites, 
beetles, flies, and others ; some prey on the leaves, some on the 
tuber. Insects during one hundred years have been constantly 
charged in all visitations as the destructive agents. This theory, 
as might he expected, the learned author of the paper, in 
common with experts at home and abroad, absolutely repudiates ; 
these entomological visitations he treats as effects due to atmos- 
pheric and other remote causes. Happily the all-devouring 
Colorado beetle jj is as yet a stranger. Historically we have 
them continuously forced upon our attention : — curl, taint, scab, 
Bobbin-joan, dry rot, wet rot, lice, bugs, flies, caterpillars, 
worms, mites, beetles, fungi, and other innumerable pests. When 
nature, Pandora-like, stands with open box from which, without 
leaving a visible hope at the bottom, all these evils and distempers 
disperse themselves over the world ; well may the practical man 
exclaim “ goodness gracious ! is the healthy and duly cultivated 

‘Earal Cyclopedia:’ John N. Wilson, Art, ‘‘Potato/’ to the date a com- 
prehensive and careful monograph, corresponds with and confirms my own read- 
ing : I saw it for the first time last summer, Lib. B. A. S. E. 

t Darwin, ‘ Animals and Plants under Domestication/ vol ii. p. 330, which see. 

% ‘Journal,’ E. A. S. E., 1844, p. 14. 

I ‘ Journal,’ B. A. S. E., vol. x. p. 70. John Curtis, P.L.S., &c. 

I ‘ Colorado Beetle, Life History.’ See ‘ Journal,’ Second Series, vol. xi. 
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potato-plant designed as a suitable and natural matrix for all 
these plagues ? ” 

Scab is a disease of the tuber, a fungus, Tulercinia scabies ; * * * § 
dry rot is also a fungus of the same order, Fusisporium solani. 
This last was first observed in Germany in 1830, where through 
many years it is supposed to have caused great loss. Wet rot 
is also fungoid, said to be a fungus of the same type a,s the dry 
rot. And this Fusiporium f is a little friend and constant com- 
panion of the fungus, inseparably associated with the disease 
of 1845, namely, the Peroiiospora infestans. 

We are now brought to the disastrous year of 1845, the year 
of the great outbreak of potato-disease, a new form of an old 
disease,^ which inaccurately has been called by many confusing 
names, as plague, and murrain. This disease is specially charac- 
terized by the full recognition of its fungoid attendant, Perono- 
^pord infestaiis^ the disease shall in future be simply designated 
by me as the potato disease of 1845. It appeared in St. Helena 
in 1840 ; detected in England here and there the following year ; 
it appeared at various periods about this time in North America ; 
both continents were affected. The disease burst out generally 
in 1845, and swept whole districts throughout Europe, leaving 
in its track of devastation famine and suffering and human 
misery. 

From this general historical retrospect we now turn to glance 
at the particular history of several branches of the inquiry. The 
sum of all history goes, in my opinion, to show that the culti- 
vated potato-plant has an inherent tendency to degenerate — 
a factor which consequently must always enter into the problem 
of the causes of special manifestations of disease ; and history 
further tells us that throughout there has been almost a uni- 
versal clamour for new varieties.§ 

The physiology of the potato has yet to be written ; || that is 


* Dr. Cooko, of Kew, author of the ‘ Handbook of British Fungi/ has favoured 
mo with the following note : — ^ISlow called. SorospoHum scabies, and classed with 
the Ustilagines, or “ Smut ” and “ Bunt ” of coin. See Fischer de Waldheim, 
* Annales des Sciences Naturelles (Botanique)/ ser. 6, vol. iv. (1876), p. 229. 

t Report, House of Commons Committee, 1880, 

X Report, Scotch Committee of Scientific Men, The Groningen Commission 
said the disease had been long known. 

§ See, in regard to the time present, an excellent letter from a practical cultivator 
and hybridiser, Mr, Robert Fenn ; he hails with great satisfaction the idea of the 
8. Maglia having, as regards varieties, come to the end of his tether, Mr. Fenn 
happily describes the potato as the Cinderella of N'atiire /* — ^ Journal of Horti- 
culture/ Feb. 7, 1884, 

11 The physiology of the potato has yet to be wi'itten.” I should demur to ex- 
pressing it in this form, because there is no ground for supposing that the potato 
furnishes any exception to the general laws that regulate the life of all plants. 
The roots and leaves between them absorb the food, and it is cooked up in the 
leaves, and they furnish the nourishment needed to build up the flowers and 
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to say, there is nothing of the kind that I know of in a clear^ 
comprehensive and popular form and to practical men it is a 
mystery : there is a manifest want in this direction.* Physiology, 
I need not explain, is that department of natural science which 
treats of the organs of animals and plants. The plant is con- 
stituted in three parts; radical fibres or roots proper, stolons- 
stems, or haulms, as we call them, and the tuber. The radical 
fibres are the only true roots, and to seek for nourishment for 
the plant they traverse the soil far and near. A potato tuber is- 
in fact an underground branch, the eyes of the potato are really 
buds ; a tuber, then, is a portion of the stem of the plant in 
which the tissues become thickened and filled with nutritive 
matter. Propagation by tubers is not properly reproduction, 
but plant division, and sooner or later existence in this way 
must end. A healthy plant is said to have at least ten sets of 
main roots, four to a set, nearly, if extended end to end, one- 
third of a mile long, with innumerable mouths or absorbents, 
say, 25,000, all seeking inorganic matter and water. The 
practical conclusion from this is that the common potato 
(S', tulerosum) is designed for a dry, very dry, soil and 
climate. The tuber, so far as Nature is concerned, is constructed 
only or chiefly for the purpose of propagation: all the plant 
resides there in embryo, together with a store of suitable food, 
and the tuber is perfect when no larger than a pea. The roots 
supply water and earthy salts, to enable the leaves to decompose 
the carbonic acid absorbed by them from the air. Suppose^they 
absorb more than the leaves can exhale, then the plant is 
weakened and water-logged. Liebig f says the motion of the 
sap is caused by atmospheric pressure and transpiration from the 
leaves ; a loaded atmosphere suppresses transpiration, stagnates 
the sap, and so induces the putrefaction which delights the 
hovering clouds of fungi^spores or seeds. The potato and the 
hop, according to Liebig, are especially liable to suffer from im- 
peded transpiration. The same atmospheric influences cause 
influenza in the human subject, by checking the action of 
the skin ; and curiously enough it is commonly observed m 
Yorkshire that potato-disease and influenza in horses came the 


fruit- Tubers are a reserve store of nutriment for a plant to draw upon when it 
cannot get food from other sources, as a tradesman draws upon Ins investments if 
he wants to extend his business. If the potato cannot get its food, or cannot 
digest it like any other organized being, it will fall ill. If the leaves are kilkdl 
by frost, for instance, it will be unable to digest its food; and if they are attacked 
and disorganised hy fungi, the result will be the same.— J. G. B. 

■ * Mr. Chalraers Morton, to wljom we are indebted for many things, has given 
us in his ‘Handbook of tlie Farm Series,"* a useful little work, ‘Plant Ijife/ by 
Maxw^ T. Masters, F.E.S., in which there are six references to the potato. 

. t ^ Motions of Fluids in Animal Body.’ 
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same jear»* * * § It is not profitable here to do more than just to* 
touch on that which is the highest possible problem — the essence 
or origin of life I f Beale says the green chlorophyll i masses* 
are urged on by the actively moving particles of bioplasm : he* 
has most interesting drawings showing the potato cells and the* 
process of the deposition of starch cells. An interesting study 
of the survival of the fittest was made by Mr. Baker § atr 
Kew, when the power of survival of certain herbaceous plants* 
was thus classified : (1.) Tendency to spread spontaneousljy. 
and encroach on neighbours. (2.) Fill-up, but do not spread. 
(3.) Those that die out and disappear. 

Mr. Baker, at my request, kindly made for me the following- 
extract from the ^ Philosophical Transactions of 1806,’ in regard 
to which he observes — this experiment is of the essence of the- 
inquiry, and cultivators should bear it constantly in mind : — 

“Every gardener knows that early varieties of the potato* 
never afford either blossoms or seeds ; and I attributed thi&* 
peculiarity to privation of nutriment, owing to the tubers 
being formed preternaturally early, and thence drawing off that 
portion of the true sap which in the ordinary course of nature- 
is employed in the formation and nutrition of blossoms and 
seeds. 

“ I therefore planted in the last spring some cuttings of a 
very early variety of the potato, which had never been known to 
blossom, in garden-pots, having heaped the mould as high as I 
could above the level of the pot, and planted the portion of the 
root nearly at the top of it. When the plants had grown a 
few inches high, they were secured to strong sticks which had 
been fixed erect in the pots for that purpose, and the moulds 
was then washed away from the base of the stems by a strong- 
current of water ; each plant was now suspended in air, and had 
no communication with the soil in the pots except by its fibrous 
roots : and as these are'perfectly distinct organs from the runners 
which generate and feed the tuberous roots, I could readily 
prevent the formation of them. Efforts were soon made by 
every plant to generate runners and tuberous roots, but they were 


* * Journal/ E. A. S. E., vol. xix. p. 10. 

t * Beale on the Microscope/ 

X Chlorophyll, the green colouring matter of plants, very difficult to get pure^ 
and its chemical composition is not known : obtained by soaking green leaves in' 
alcohol, ether, &c., but it does not dissolve in water; occurs in the so-called 
“chlorophyll grains/’ which are merely altered forms of the protoplasm (or living 
principle) of plants ; chlorophyll only becomes green under the presence of light. 
Bentley’s ‘ Manual of Botany/ 1882. Churchill. 

§ J. G. Baker, Esq., E.B.S., Royal Herbanura, Kew, in * Journal of Botany,’’ 
Sept. 1883. The editor observes, in reference to Baker & Kewbold’s edition of 
Watson's ‘ Topographical Botany,’ London, Quaritch, 1883 ; “ Mr. Baker, with a 
critical mind, possesses the faculty of generalisation.” 
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destroyed as soon as they became perceptible. An increased 
luxuriance now became visible in every plant, numerous 
blossoms were emitted, and every blossom afforded fruit.” * 

Atmospheric influences must be touched upon. But I cannot 
undertake to deal with the gaseous envelope of this whirling 
world to which, coupled perhaps with electricity, we owe the 
occurrence of the weather phenomena that undoubtedly affect 
in high degree the present subject of inquiry. I wish the 
Meteorological Society could help us. The atmosphere is a 
spheroidal stratum of uncertain height, 100 to 200 miles, con- 
centric with the earth and pressing heavily on it : a mechanical 
combination of nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic acid, in which, 
like flocks in a sunbeam, animal and vegetable germs, seeds 
and spores, of disease and putrefaction, hover over all organic 
life and matter. How far do atmospheric influences stimulate 
Ibhese sometimes latent pests ? I cannot answer this important 
question: but I was much struck at the time, as I am now 
impressed, by two lectures delivered by Professor Tyndall in 
January 7, 1876 : the first lecture, before the Royal Society, ^ On 
the optical deportment of the atmosphere with reference to the 
phenomena of putrefaction and infection 5^ the other, on ‘ Germs,’ 
was given at the Royal Institution. I heartily wish we could 
enlist the learned Professor for the National cause in which w^e 
are now embarked. Air, he says, isolated ^and left at rest, is 
found to deposit its motes and to become pure ; in this pure 
air tempting infusions remained intact, whereas similar infusions 
exposed in the open air, and owing to germs floating therein, 
swarmed with bacteria. From another experiment he inferred 
that germs hover in little clouds and settle at different times. 
Clouds of disease-germs may explain a puzzle to surgeons : why 
a wound, going on well for a while, should suddenly and without 
apparent reason become putrid ; it may be that it was dressed 
just as a germ cloud passed. According to Professor Tyndall, 
more than by battle, accident, or famine, humanity suffers from 
disease-germs conveyed in air and water. Green leaves in the 
sun absorb carbon and leave oxygen, and at night reverse the 
process. Increase of carbonic acid is dangerous to animals, 
deficiency injures vegetables. Atmospheric action, similar to 
that which produces influenza in man, is supposed by Liebig and 
Klotzsch to be the special cause of the potato-disease of 1845 ; 
taken together, epidemic miasmata ; the wet summer of 1844 ; 
frost, March 1845 ; the great heat of forepax't of that summer, 
and the uncommon luxuriance of the crop. The Highland 
Society’s ^Transactions’ for 1845 mentions disease at end of 

: the inverted action of the Alburnous Vessels of Trees,* by T. A. lilniglit; 

printed, ‘Philosophical Transactions, 1806,’ p. 293-304. 
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August^ September, and October: some parts of Scotland in 
July, in others not until the tubers were stored. In concluding 
this branch of our subject I mention Mr. Malam’s experiment, 
because it is suggestive ; and though I cannot of my own know- 
ledge verify the fact as stated, the experiment may be^repeated 
by any competent scientist. Moreover, the result of the ex- 
periment goes to the root of a controversy before the Potato 
Committee of the Commons as to whether mould-spores rise 
high in the atmosphere, or whether they fly no higher than a 
hedge ! Mr. Malam^ personally told me in 1872, that the Hull 
Microscopical Society, about the year 1866, witnessed at his 
house the following experiment. He said : At 7 A.M. we washed 
with distilled water a plate of glass 15 inches square, and coated 
both sides with glycerine, and elevated it in the air about 60 feet ; 
■after 6 hours it was taken down and washed on two separate 
plates with distilled water : on examining under the microscope 
we discerned spores of fungi ; the windward side contained the 
larger number.” 

1 have instinctively held from the first that there is such a 
thing as a balance of vegetation, and if so, atmospheric in- 
fluences must be all-important factors on the maintenance or 
disturbance of any such balance. As I expressed the idea when 
I placed my view on record in May 1875, I fancy there is such 
a thing as a balance of vegetation, that is, a proportion between 
the several organs of the plant. In warm gloomy weather, when 
disease is exceptionally rampant, I think the leafy haulm runs 
away from the rest of the enfeebled plant ; in other words, too 
much sail is carried, and there is a general capsize and con- 
sequent wide-spread disaster. The power of the roots is said 
to be in the ratio of that of the leaves : the roots have great 
absorbing power, the leaves a lo# exhaling capacity. The 
evidence throughout shows that over-luxuriance, from whatever 
■cause, is highly favourable to the disease : in Bengal it is re- 
corded the haulm grew so high, it spent the plant. This balance 
•of vegetation theory, as an essential part of my retrospect, for 
what it is worth, I simply broach and submit. 

Superior vitality, we know, is an attribute for a time at 
least of certain varieties of the potato that more or less resist 
disease. Liebig adopts the vital power theory. The Polish 
letter from the Consul there to Lord Palmerston, and dated 
October 16, 1846,t is in my view particularly interesting and 
suggestive; Poland completely escaped the general European 
destruction. That country, as regards wholesale cultivation and 

* The statement was subsequently printed. * The Potato Disease, Cause and 
Eemedy.’ By John Malam/Esq., Scarborough, Theakston, 1873. 

t ‘Journal/ B. A. S. E., vol. vii. p. 678. 
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dependency on the happy-go-lucky potato, was a sort of Ireland : 
the treatment there, I fancy, must have been natural and un- 
forced ; any way the important fact remains, the only disease 
known arose from some kidney sets imported from England. 
The following remarkable instances of superior vitality came to 
me from widely separated districts and from persons who could 
have had no sort of concert ; in each of two instances the whole 
of the crop in a field failed except in places where corn stacks 
had stood, and there the potatoes grew and prospered ; I infer 
the ground was dry and- warm, and hence the superior vitality. 

We are now to consider those scavengers of nature, the fungi, 
a class of cellular plants of which, says Darwin, mushrooms, 
toadstools, and moulds are familiar examples. These tyrants 
of the vegetable kingdom seek organic matter in decay as their 
natural food ; their wind-borne spores or seeds hover and pounce 
like microscopic vultures. The life-history of the fungus or 
mould, which is inseparably connected as cause or effect with 
the potato-disease of 1845, has been studied by that eminent 
scientist, M. de Bary the identity of the fungus Peronospora 
infestans and its association with the disease is, without any 
doubt, ably and clearly manifested, and for this our thanks to 
that learned gentleman are justly due. But what then ? for all 
practical purposes, and after eight years’ of incubation, any dis- 
covery in this direction is as barren of tangible fruits as the 
fig-tree of Scripture, M. De Bary observes — and here I am 
sure he carries us all with him — “ the best place to turn to for 
further study would be the native land of the potato-plant.’’ t 
All the PeronospOTce^ says M. de Bary (p, 244), are typical 
parasites in living plants containing chlorophyll ; their com- 
plete development is dependent on their finding the living 
organism with its chemical and physical properties, which will 
afford a suitable host: most species are restricted, they can only 
grow in certain species or groups of species of plants, but not 
in others, a condition of things which holds good for parasites 
generally. This, says M. de Bary, does not exclude the possi- 
bility of bringing a parasite, by artificial nutriment, more or less 
forward. Practically to study all the ways of the parasit(», 
whilst we are perfectly ignorant of the life-history of the host- 
plant in its native habitat, is certainly to put the cart before 
the horse — if the somewhat overstrained simile may be par- 
doned, it is rather like writing the life-history of the flea that 

* A most excellent account of all that was known about this fnn^is, which 
was then called JBoirytis infestans, was drawn np by the Eev. M. J. Berkeley in 
l&4r6, and published in vol. i. of the ‘ Journal of the Horticultural Society/ 
pp, : 25 pages of letterpress and 4 plates containing 30 figures showing the 
fungus audits allies in different stages.— J, G. B, 

t ‘ Journal/ E. A. S. E., vol. xii. 1876. 
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lived on the man whose biography we desire but which has 
never been written. M. de Bary and Mr. Worthington Smith 
are not agreed on some essential points ; * I must say I read 
only the other day the evidence before the Committee of the 
Commons in 1880 of the last-named authority with particular 
pleasure. I can afford to treat the fungoid theory lightly, 
because the responsibility is not with me ; the grain of that 
theory, as will be seen in the sequel, the Commons Committee 
has sufficiently threshed out, weighed, and garnered : upon the 
scientific evidence, the Committee report that the nature of the 
potato-disease of 1845 consists in the growth on or in the plant 
of the fungus named Peronospora infestans, 

M. de Bary is full of admirable candour ; over and over again 
as regards these fungoid experiments he warns us against self- 
deception ; he says of his Pythium vexans experiment, in which 
he had been working with tainted material, “ without the 
greatest care one may be led into great error, and in this direc- 
tion criticism ought to be applied” [p. 259] ; again [p. 267], 
the negative result caused me to doubt whether my previous 
explanation could hold good in the open field.” With such 
complicated materials as living plants, with other fungi, namely, 
amongst others, spicaria f and Fusisporinm^ besides animal in- 
fusoria all about, and with sickly tubers, spores, and bell- 
glasses, ‘‘miniature gardens” and boxes without bottoms, 
“ garden soils ” and flower-pots all over the place, error could 
easily creep in and results very readily get mixed. M. de 
Bary’s modestly-related researches, followed in many cases by 
purely negative results, have not touched to settle the ques- 
tions, amongst others, of Hibernation and Host-plants. It is 
not so much M. de Bary himself as the school of De Bary 
which has dogmatically laid down this somewhat unfructifying 
proposition — there is no dispute as to the cause — all idea of 
other causes of the potato-disease of 1845 are excluded, because 
De Bary inoculated healthy plants ; inoculation is defined as 
the introduction of a poison into a wound. Logically, this is 
drawing a very wide conclusion from very narrow premisses. 
If during eight years this experiment has not been repeated 
and confirmed by many persons in many places under varying 
and normal circumstances, I have, by way of argument, a 
perfect right to do so, and would very courteously question, 


* The principal point at' issue between the two is that De Bary thought what 
he called PytUum vexans was a distinct organism, whilst Smith regarded it as a 
•dimorphic form of the Peronospora. — J. G. B, ^ 

t Spicaria is a genus of moulds, but it has nothing special to do with potatoes. 
‘The three potato-pests are Botrytis or Peronospora infestans, Fusiporium solani, 
and Sorosporium scabies.-^. G. B. 
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not the entire good faith of the experimenter, but the sanitary 
condition and circumstances of the plants on which M. De Bary 
operated. The potato-fungus, it appearsj is at least an impostor 
in this sense, it is not peculiar to the potato only, or even to> 
that class of plants : M. De Bary says, “ it is often found on 
other species of the Solanacece, and on other species not allied ; 
it grows only in a stunted condition on the Dulcamara.’^ Why 
stunted on the common Dulcamara of the hedges, because that 
plant grows under normal conditions ; it has vitality and con- 
stitution, and is thus enabled to discourage or to cast off the 
parasite. The fungus appears on the Liliurn lancifolium three 
weeks before the potato is affected.* It is stated that the 
stinging-nettle and the groundsel were liable to the curl, and 
whether or not to the parasite of 1845, 1 know not. It might, I 
think, be inferred from the pages of this ‘ Journal ’f that the 
potato-fui\gus, the straw-fungus, and the clover-fungus are one 
and the same ; but, if so, I am advised on high authority that 
any such proposition is absolutely inconsistent with the botanical 
knowledge of the day. 

Of the habits and conduct of the wild plant in its natural 
habitat we know but little. Mr. Baker says “ I have given in 
my Linnean paper all I know on this head.*’ There are various 
clues leading to the idea that the potato is a social plant, that 
is to say, it desires association with another plant or plants of 
a different species. Lemmon found his wild potato in the 
Arizona under a tangle of prickly bushes and cacti ; again, he 
found it flourishing under a squash vine. In Chili the best 
potatoes are cultivated in the rainy provinces of Chiloe and 
Valdivia, where the yield varies from 10 to 40 for one, the 
average annual produce being 3,100,000 bushels for the whole 
of Chili.J Inquiry should be pushed in the direction of the 
South American home of the plant : if you desired to study a 
Frenchman, you would visit his own grand country. You cer- 
tainly would not hunt up a specimen at the Sabloniore in 
Leicester Square. 

The older writers talk of the plant as a creeper or trailing 
plant: and curiously through the centuries there have been 
constant attempts to force down the haulm into a creeping 
position : is this an instinctive desire to follow nature, and has 
constant cultivation too much drilled the potato out of its 
natural form into heads up, soldiers ” ? The artificial bending 
down of haulm is to make it a conductor for diverting wet and 

* Journal/ R. A. S. E., vol. xix, 1858. Art. Potato.^’ 

't ‘Journal/ R, A. S. E., vol. x. p. 510. See also p. 515, ‘On a new Clover 
, I Pv Mouillefert. 

X Ency. Brii, Current Ed,, Art. “ CMli/* 
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spores supposed to be carried bj wet down the stem to the 
tuber. 

Of the conduct of the plant in different countries, I can, 
beyond what has been said, glean but little : this might be a 
profitable line of inquiry. The wild Arizona potato, of which 
I have some specimens in my garden, is said to be palatable 
and nutritious. In India, I believe, the plant usually thrives : 
it is said it will not grow in Ceylon, except at Candy ; why is 
this ? Lemmon says, that when the first settlers went to Van 
Diemen’s Land, one Samuel Bate took half a bushel of potatoes 
of a choice variety; to his surprise he found five varieties, 
which maintained their distinctiveness for years: afterwards, 
sent to a warmer climate, these degenerated and became again 
one sort. 

Moulding-up or earthing-up, sometimes called Jensen’s ^ 
system, after the learned Director of the ^‘Bureau Ceres,” 
Copenhagen, is, as I have shown, no novelty. ‘'Mould-up — 
mould-up monthly or fortnightly,” says an old writer in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 1764; and there are constant refer- 
ences to this practice through all the literature, some for and 
some against, as cutting the fibres : the famous old Scotch 
Judge, Lord Kaims, in his ‘Gentleman Farmer,’ 1798, was of 
this opinion. On the whole, earthing-up appears rather in 
favour than otherwise, but the importance of the practice should 
not be overrated. 

As to practical cultivation, the reader will find this branch of 
our subject exhaustively treated in the ‘ Journal ’ of the Society, t 
and in the Report of the House of Commons Committee of 
1880. The Royal Agricultural Society sent a paper of queries 
to all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and the replies have 
been admirably arranged by Mr. Jenkins. These two Reports 
to their respective dates absolutely fix the existing systems: 
there you will find amply treated the practical questions of 
ridge or flat, ventilation and space ; % the over distance which 
makes coarse, the narrowing in space which fines the tubers : 
early and late planting, manures, and varieties : these, and very 
many other considerations and details of cultivation which must 
be passed over here, are of the deepest interest to the practical 
cultivator. But before we turn from our practical retrospect 
from the farmer’s standpoint to consider American experience, 
let me commend the following as the most practical of all 

* Pamphlet, ‘ How to overcome the Potato Disease.* Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
Menzies & Oo., 1S82. 

t * Journal,* B. A. S. E., vol. s. 1874. 

i * Jonmal,* B. A. S. E., vol. xi. p. 395. ‘ Disease-proof Potatoes.* Mir. Carruthers* 
report on the results of the competition of 1S74. The result of Mr. Maw*s experi- 
ments gave only 2 square feet to, each set. 
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practical considerations ; cultivation means this, — that man, for 
diis own purpose, steps in to bar the all-sufficient action of natural 
'.selection. 

North American experiences are not very dissimilar to our 
vown ; I have consulted various Publications in the Library of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. The House of Commons Com- 
mittee sought for American information, which for the most 
part the evidence failed to supply. In reports from the United 
States of America you may find the potato-bug {Doryphora) 
figured in all the seven ages ” of his life, with an account of his 
triumphal march from the Rocky Mountains northwards, “ over 
hill, dale, and river : having fed on the wild potato, he ad- 
vanced to devour the cultivated crops. We read of the culti- 
vated potato-plant as run out, and we are told potato-disease is 
jas old as the potato : the writer holds the Pemiospora infestans 
theory. Now an all-devouring louse, or aphis, appears on the 
.«cene to complete devastation. Next we are told that continued 
high cultivation has caused gangrene of the tuber, followed by 
^ red-rust fungus, with an insect which lives only in the cor- 
rupted tuber. A writer in the Massachusetts Report of 1854 
marvels at the universality of the disease, which is not occa- 
sioned by blight, insects, fungi, climate, or soils; the cause, 
•■over-cultivation, has always been the same, the effects varied. 
The cultivated potato has been subjected to a discipline irtore 
;severe than that which any other plant has ever experienced : 
with abnormal culture the balance is lost, the leaves are 
•diminished to encourage the tuber, the energies of the plant 
being withdrawn from its own nutrition ; thus over-stimu- 
iation subjects to decay and climatic influences. We are 
ignorant of necessary conditions. I leave with regret a very 
thoughtful paper to take up another which introduces us to a 
little hard-shell worm, a wireworm, which in low lands effectually 
does its wicked *will : next we find a potato- worm, which on the 
whole prefers tomatoes, but it is not very particular, and greedily 
falls-to on the potato — this is the tobacco-worm, when mature, 
the sphinx-moth. There is also another of the legion enemies 
■of the solanum, the three-lined beetle, the Lema trilineata. Well 
might the American writer cry out for a theory that can account 
for all the phenomena, for a remedy to apply generally I 

I have, in the Spanish language, publications from both sides 
•of the South American continent, ably translated for me by my 
friend Major Stuart, late H.M. Minister at Hayti : I have had 
also an obliging communication in regard to the Peruvian au- 
# thority from Colonel Jara Alinonte, of the Peruvian Legation. 
Monsieur M. G. Merino, writing at Lima in 1878, treats of the 
epidemics of plants on the coasts of Peru ; he says of the potato 
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(S. tuberosum)^ “ It grows in its wild state on low hills ; extensive 
cultivation was successful until the year 1867 : the plant grew 
with an exuberance worthy of admiration, and disease in the 
nature of an epidemic was unknown. A local and transient 
disease had been observed, called ^Ceniza y tabaco^ (Ashes and 
tobacco), caused by a fungus rendering the leaves white as though 
dusted with ashes : another mould caused a snuff-dusted appear- 
ance : these diminished, but did not hinder production. Then 
in 1867 an epidemic appeared suddenly ; it attacked the leaves 
only, leaving the tubers intact, and in all stages fit for food : the 
disease often runs its course in a single night. It is not para- 
sitic ; it is not impoverishment of the soil ; the cause,” says 
the writer, “ resides in the atmosphere. In July 1867, a year of 
the greatest promise, in the last days of the said month there 
appeared in one night at daybreak two fields of earthed-up 
potatoes with their leaves completely withered : seen from a 
distance, there was a sombre black where previously there had 
been a cheerful green. We could not believe our eyes until we 
touched the reality. The failure was general, but not simul- 
taneous ; in all the valley of Lima the blight was most irregular, 
hit-and-miss, here a patch and there a patch. Later the virulence 
rather spent itself, and instead of one night the disease occupied 
in its work two or three days. The effect on the plants has 
been in proportion to the intensity and duration of the blight.” 
The disease ran on unchanged until 1873, when “it was so bad 
it killed all the new varieties which had been obtained from 
California, Chincha, and Chili. Leafless plants were known to 
bud again, but only to die. Late-sown (August) potatoes gave 
a scanty yield : in the year 1877 even the potatoes planted near 
the sea were lost; these hitherto had the greatest power of 
resistance. Potatoes are blighted at every age, but suffer most 
when they have been earthed-up. Cloudy and rainy days are 
favourable, but above all things the blight appears to require 
moisture condensed on the leaves of the plants. During the second 
year, there was very dry weather until August, then drizzle, and 
the day of the blight, Saturday the 9th, towards night much 
rain. After this year the lucerne-huds suffered excessively from 
the same disease : simultaneously, , in distant places, tomatoes 
also were attacked. Sometimes the disease begins with isolated 
patches of various size on the margins of leaves of the colour of 
tobacco, with a whitish border, then the ultimate fate of that 
field is sealed.” The writer combats the mould theory, on the 
ground that all vegetable tissues in decomposition are thus 
attacked. “All experiments, and experiments have been nu- 
merous, have failed : sulphur-smoke once succeeded, but it is 
not clear how it acted : artificial irrigation greatly aggravates : 

VOL. XX.— S. S. XJ 
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change of seed and of season, seed even from France, are the 
only means adopted of which, though doubtful, we can speak 
at all favourably. The variety that runs the most risk is that 
which is most commonly planted : there comes from Peru a far 
cry for a disease-resisting variety, and the expression of a belief 
in individual plants, or varieties of superior vitality.’^ 

On this account Dr. Cooke, of Kew, author of the ‘ Handbook 
of British Fungi,’ observes : “ I think that the paper should be 
published. The disease exhibits symptoms of a fungoid disease. 
The great deficiency is the want of a microscopic examination 
of infected parts, or specimens, either dried or in fluid, which 
should have accompanied the account. It would be worth 
while making an effort to obtain specimens of infected plants 
in order that they may be submitted to the microscope.” Query : 
Is it after all our ‘‘ potato disease” imperfectly described ? 

Turning now from the west to the east coast of South 
America : in the ‘ Manual Cultivador Americano,’ published at 
Monte Video in 1882, there is an article on the ‘ Potato,’ from 
which the following is an extract : — The tendency to degene- 
ration of the infinite varieties is about the first thing noticed. 
The potato yields in field cultivation two easy crops every year ; 
the potatoes are planted in August, February, and March ; and 
gathered in December and May and June. The potato from 
seed is a means of regeneration. A disease which parches and 
burns the haulm, appeared in the years 1856-7, devastating all 
our fields. We tried various experiments, and tried amongst 
others one which in an extreme case was efficacious, and by 
which we were enabled to save sound tubers for seed : we 
grafted the tomato near the ground, in the stalk of the potato, 
and thus obtained sound tubers, nourished by the tomato, from 
which we likewise obtained produce. This result is, of course, 
more curious than generally useful.” After suggesting known 
means of supposed preservation, the writer goes on to mention 
the ravages ^of the wire worm, which nests and breeds amongst 
the tubers, and increases prodigiously in time of drought. 

‘‘A report to the ‘New York Tribune’ states that the potato 
crop of Western New York, and probably that of the State, is 
threatened with a disease. The vine is attacked with ‘ black 
rust,’ which is first noted by brown spots on the margins of the 
leaves, shrivelling the entire plant as it spreads. The rapid 
extension of the disease, and the decay of the leaves and stalk, 
follows as soon as the foliage dries up, and the potato itself 
becomes affected and decays. A large number of potato-* 
growers, who were anticipating an abundant yield, now foresee 
ulmost complete destruction of this crop. The cause is 
atiributed to the moist and unusually cloudy summer. Fields 
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upon the bottom lands have been the first to wither away. The 
potatoes in the hills under many healthy vines, when cut open, 
are also found rotten at the centre from wet.” * 

Before taking leave of the vast Continent of America to con- 
sider home investigations in our own House of Commons, I beg 
leave to acknowledge, from the author, Mr. Lemmon’s very 
interesting account of the Discovery of the Potato in the 
Arizona,” a paper read before the California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco, on January 15, 1883. I have, as previously 
mentioned in my own garden, a plant or two of this potato^ S. 
Jamesii of Torrey, and also the S* Maglia.^ The Arizona^ 
country I take to be about lat. SS'’ N. I have quoted Mr. ’ 
Lemmon in several places ; I should here mention further that 
I gather from p. 8 that Maglia has a double signification ; it is 
the recognised botanical name of a known species, and also the 
Chilian native name for the wild bitter potato as distinguished 
from the long-cultivated varieties which generally they call 
Pogny,” Mr. Lemmon, under the local designation — as of 
England ” — flatters me by a mention of my name and of my 
known interest in the subject : he mentions also the Royal 
Agricultural Society and our ninety-four essays in 1872, none 
of which solved the difficulty, but most of the writers were 
agreed as to the underlying cause — degeneracy. Mr. Lemmon 
says further — the best American cultivators are of opinion that 
long cultivation of the potato with unchanged conditions results 
in weakness of the constitution, followed by disease, decay, and 
dissolution. 

The scientific and practical aspects of the subject are’] abso- 
lutely fixed to that date by the evidence collected, and by the 
Report of the? House of Commons Committee of 1880, The 
nature of the potato-disease of 184:5, according to the evidence, 
consists in the growth on or in the plant of a fungus, JPcro- 
nospora infestans. There is a conflict of testimony as to 
whether the fungoid or mouldy devastation was then intro- 
duced, or whether it previously existed in a modified forruj and 
was rendered virulent by exceptional weather. All the witnesses 
concur in a necessity for the production of new varieties ; J all 


^ * Morning? Post/ Sept. 25th, 1883. 

t I have given my little stock of tubers to Messrs, Sutton of Beading, as their 
collection of cultivated types in a living state is said to be the most complete 
Jn existence, I am promised that the difereut species shall be as perfectly hybri- 
*"dised as possible. 

X Mr. Thistleton Dyer, F.B.S., Assist, Director, Boyal Gardens, Ke\v, one of 
the witnesses in (^[uestion, has done me the favour to make the following note on 
my proof. “ I doubt this, but I do not doubt the possibility (not necessarily 
practicability) of eventually getting disease-resisting kinds,” Mr. Dyer’s idea 
is that in this paper we lay too much stress on the consequences of deterioration, 
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potatoes have deteriorated in their disease-resisting powers : a 
variety from seed takes four to six years for its real establish- 
ment, and then under the most favourable circumstances a good 
variety might be expected to degenerate in twenty years : the 
production of new varieties is of national importance. 

Six millions of money, according to the Registrar-General, 
eight millions, according to Professor Baldwin, was the loss 
from potato-disease in Ireland alone in the one year preceding 
the inquiry, namely in 1879. It is impossible here to sum up the 
interesting evidence ; it should be studied, and students must 
draw their own conclusions. There are, however, a few points 
on which I would touch lightly: the biography of the potato- 
mould or fungus is treated exhaustively ; it is of its kind 
similar to the common mould which attacks damp and decaying 
vegetable substances ; the potato-mould differs in inflicting 
mortal injuries on a living plant. If you take plants and 
animals generally, you never find parasitical growth in a per- 
fectly healthy condition ; throughout the whole of nature para- 
sitical growth attacks the feeble. Ravages are due to sudden 
climatic conditions fitted for the germination of the hovering 
and omnipresent seeds or spores : all epidemics are subject to 
sudden acceleration. The potato ‘‘murrain” is compared to 
blood-poisoning in animals, and the analogy holds Given the 
condition to invite the growth of mould, be it a cheese or be it a 
potato, there, hovering, are the spores or seeds, and they are 

In his opinion, the principal mischief in the case of the potato, as in other culti- 
vated plants, arises from the fact that we grow in great masses species that in 
nature are scattered about in diiferent habitations.” 

* Darwin observes (‘ Origin of Species ’) : “ Analogy may ho deceitful — yet all 
living things have much in common; chemical, cellular, laws of growth, liability 
to disease and injury.” ** Living bacteria,” says Bcalo On the Microhcopt*/ 
5th Ed., 3880), originate in decomposing matters .... living bacteria, like 
other living things, come from germs formed by pre-existing living things like 
themselves.” “Bacteria,” says Hogg (‘On the Microscope,’ last Ed., p. 7451)? 
“with omnipresent spores produce ferments in the animal body . . , , splenic 
fever, tor example, attacks horses, cattle, sheep, rodents, and even man ; bacteria 
multiply to swarm in the blood, and in a few hours death supervenes.” Dr. 
Koch, Chief of the German Cholera Commission, reports, under date, Jan. 7tli 
inst. Something like the discovery of specific cholera haaitli — “ If,” says the 
doctor, ^^hacilU of a specific character are exclusively incident to the process of 
cholera, the original connection between the appearance of these bacteria and 
the disease would scarcely ■ admit of any donbt.” — [‘Times,’ Feb. IG, 1884.] 
“ The discovery by Dr, Koch and his colleagues, of cholera hacilli in a tank in 
the Baliaghatta suburb of Calcutta, which has already been telegraphed to the 
* Times,’ has excited much interest here, and is clearly a great step forward m 
medical science. The chain of evidence, however, connecting these haailU with 
the cause of the disease is not yet complete. The German doctors have proved 
that this organism exists in all cases of cholera, hut iu no other disease ; that it 
has been found in a tank used by the people among whom the disease appeared,, 
and, that it diminished in numbers as the disease died away. But they have still 
^ show whether the hacilhs is the cause or the result of cholera.”— ‘Times,?* 
Feb. 25. 
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ready to pounce: where the carcass is, there are the eagles 
.gathered together. 

Concerning the conflict of evidence referred to in the Report 
of the Committee as to whether the mould peculiar to the potato 
and kindred plants did or did not exist in these islands pre- 
vious to the year 1845, 1 myself entertain no manner of doubt ; 
my instincts, the analogies, the probabilities, the evidence now 
in question, and all my reading of authorities of this century 
and the last, lead me to believe with that portion of the expert 
evidence which says, in effect, that the mould in question is 
in connection with it as old as the potato; only until com- 
paratively recent times men had not for common things such 
microscopic eyes. 

The evidence further tends to show that our knowledge, whilst 
tolerably complete as to the mould, is altogether insufficient in 
regard to varieties of the potato-plant, and to their disease- 
resisting capabilities. We are also said to be much in want of 
cultural results. 

We are told how important it is to keep up the physical 
condition of the plant by proper food and manure, and proper 
and sufficient space. Potatoes are overcrowded, they are treated 
alike on all soils, high and low, dry and marshy. The mould 
in question, it is observed, also attacks various wild plants, as 
the Solarium dulcamara^ the bitter-sweet of our hedges ; but these 
being healthy, hardy, and to the manner born, consequently 
natural to the soil and climate, throw off the attack with ease, 
and rarely succumb ; hardy native and uncared-for subjects 
escape, whilst imported and cultivated plants degenerate and 
perish, 

I wish to direct the attention of practical growers to the 
following suggestions which arise on the Parliamentary evidence, 
and are supported by independent evidence received by me from 
home and foreign correspondents. The suggestions relate to 
the conduct of the potato-plant in its social relations with other 
plants ; on this point I think it is Liebig who observes, in effect, 
that the struggle for existence of kindred plants is far more 
severe than that between individuals of different species. It has 
been observed that in alternate rows with beans, potatoes have 
been remarkably free from disease: again, volunteer crops, 
that is, potatoes in the second year growing spontaneously with 
other crops, as corn or turnips, are said to be absolutely free 
from disease. 

In taking leave of the Report and Evidence of the Commons 
Committee, we may, in conclusion, gather that, as regards the 
cultivated potato, there is no natural selection ; Nature is not 
free to act in her own way, so judgment in selection is abso- 
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lutelj necessary ; as to cultivation, we must hark back ” to a 
more natural system : we want careful studies of varieties, and 
we want new varieties. 

In the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster was asked by an honourable member whether pro- 
posals had been received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, in conformity with the recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Potato-crop, 1880 — 
namely, to undertake, with the pecuniary assistance of the 
Government, a series of experiments with a view of producing* 
new and disease-proof varieties; and whether those proposals 
had been lavourably considered. 

Mr. Dodson said that Lord Carlingford and himself had been 
interviewed on this subject, but in the matter they did not see 
their way to granting any pecuniary assistance from the State. 

In consequence of the question, I immediately wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the right hon. gentleman, and my further 
object in this Paper is simply to explain that communication, 
and to add to it only such further observations as may appear 
absolutely relevant and essentially complementary. 

SiE, London, June 28rd, 1883. 

I write to you in regard to the disease in the cultivated potato, and 
in reference to your reply in the House last evening. 

I do not in any way question the decision at which you have arrived ; 
Government aid to an inquiry off the true line would he a misfortune. 

I should explain that the accident of my being President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England during the last serious outbreak induced me 
to offer a prize for an Essay on the subject of the l^otato-diseasc. The neces- 
sary conditions were published by the Society, and this brought mo com- 
munications from all parts of the world. The subject, moreover, has for mo a 
sort of fascination, being of its kind the most economically important and 
apparently insoluble problem of our day. 

Por ten years tbia subject has more or less occupied my thoughts ; 1 Imve 
traced the history of the plant from the first ; I have noted many facts, and 
in my own mind I have reached certain conclusions. My evidence, argu- 
ments, and conclusions, I hope some day to embody in a paper for the ‘Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society.’ 

Meanwhile my object is to mention to you, and to ask you to convey to 
any interested in extensive experiments, that it might be clesirable to com- 
municate either with my friend, Mr. J. G. Baker, Royal Herbarium, 

Hew, or with myself. 

. Mr, Baker’s position as a man of science, his residence and official duties 
at the headquarters of English botany, together with a longstanding ac- 
quaintance”-he was a neighbour in Yorkshire— induced me recently to sCek 
his aid. Being in possession of my views, he has brought his clear, instructed, 
and altogether unprejudiced mind to bear on the inquiry, Mr. Sutton, of 
Reading, has for the purposes of study kindly placed his very extensive 
, potato-groimds at our disposal, and, subject to verification, this crop, the 
result of our inquiry, appears something like the discovery of reliable bearings 
from whence to take a safe departure. 
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In due course this communication was courteously acknow- 
ledged. 

Government aid I do think may be fairly sought for in 
the following direction. After years — a century — of inquiry, 
sharpened by economic disaster and human misery and starva- 
tion, science cannot answer my query — What is the conduct 
of the potato-plant and its circumstances as regards its neigh- 
bours, and the other surroundings of its natural habitat ? I take 
up the ‘ Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry,’ * and find 
inquiry suggested in South America and elsewhere : sarsa- 
parilla, balsam of copaiva, ipecacuanha, and the milk- or cow- 
tree of Para — which tree, in case of the continuance of “ foot- 
and-mouth ” disease, might prove a godsend to the nursery — but 
not one single word of anything so common as the everyday 
potato. H.M.S. * Alert ’f kas been on a cruise in those waters. 

The cocoanut industry,” we are told, has recently fallen off, 
owing to the ravages of a worm, and the old spice industry has 
been revived ; ” not a word of the anti-scorbutic — the modest 
potato. Then every one is not a Darwin, and the authorities 
were certainly not on the ‘Alert.’ Yet there might be alertness 
on the part of Government — the Government of a nation that 
boasts of ships on every sea: some ship of the South Pacific 
squadron, some ‘Alert’ having a competent man on board, 
scientifically equipped with an opera-glass and a sketch-book, 
might some fine day take a summer cruise round the Chonos 
Archipelago ; and if this competent man were not exactly a 
Darwin, he might, as much as possible, endeavour to resemble 
that pre-eminent philosopher. 

My first letter to Mr. Baker was dated on June 1st, 1883, and 
was to this effect: after reference to comparatively the very 
little the ‘Journal ’ tells us on the subject in question, I went 
on to say; I hold the disease in the cultivated potato is a 
conjugation of the verb “degenerate:” I hold that, if nature 
were free, the whole of the cultivated potato would be killed off, 
excepting only perhaps a few chosen plants, left to replenish 
the European branch of the potato family ; or perhaps the law 
of extinction would have full force and effect. I understand 
it is a fact that the potato in Europe has never grown spon- 
taneously4 The importance of the whole subject is hardly 
realised: we have within the three kingdoms some 1,400,000 
acres annually, which at only 10/. an acre represents a huge 

* Published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for 
tlje use of officers of H.IVC. Navy and travellers in general. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, Loudon. 

t ‘Cruise of the Alert ; four years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene 
Waters.’ By B. W. Coppinger, M.D. London : Sonnensehein and Co* 1883. 

% ‘ Enoy. Brit./ current Ed., Art. ** Acclimatization, ’ which see. 
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sum. Now for my special difficulty. I cannot find any sufficient 
study of the potato-plant in its natural habitat. Humboldt 
merely just mentions its growth : Darwin, in his voyage round 
the world— Chonos Islands, Iat..45‘' — mentions great iibundance 
in sandy, shelly soil near the beach, some plants four feet high : 
the tubers have the same smell and appearance as the English 
potato. Darwin goes on to remark that “the same plant is 
found on the sterile mountains of Central Chili, where a drop 
of rain does not fall for six months, and within the damp 
forests of these southern islands.’' Nowall this is not enough 
for my purpose : I want a careful study. Does the plant 
grow in large clumps, or in single families, interspersed with 
other vegetation ? if so, the nature of any such vegetation with 
which the potato lives in friendly cohabitation ; and a thousand 
other facts which will occur to your trained mind should be 
known. This is a principle of mine evolved for the purposes 
of the present inquii’y — the more artificial the condition, tlie 
more necessary it is to couple nature with freedom, and to study 
this combination, with a view to all possible conformity. 

I have made an unworthy precis of the interesting letters 1 
received -from Mr. Baker, under dates from June 4 to December 
27, 1883. 

Mr. Baker sees no reason to doubt the conclusions stated as 
to the disease and degeneracy of the potato-plant ; * the life- 
history of its parasitic fungi has been fully investigated, they 
would not attack the plant if it were grown under normal 
conditions. The question asked, what are the normal con- 
ditions? is a fair and proper question to put to a botanist, 
but a very difficult and complicated one to answer. The uni- 
versally accepted botanical authority f on the subject gives 
some twelve or fifteen species closely allied to the cultivated 
potato : it stands to reason the climatic requirements of these 
several species, widely distributed over a vast continent, must 
be exceedingly different. Yet their botanical differences are 
small, and their relationship to one another and to the cultivated 
potato have never been adequately investigated. In regard to 
the extract cited from Darwin's voyage of the ‘ Beagle,' in which 
he gives an account of the potato growing wild in the Chonos 
Archipelago, off the coast of Patagonia, where the climate is very 
damp and equable, I have examined Darwin’s original speci- 
men, and I am quite satisfied that the plant is not Solaimrn 


]VIr. Tliistleton Dyer, F.E.S. [see ante, p. 291], notes, “ I take it the rcaHou 
the potato mould is so powerful is, that we grow the potato in large ereas — 
,Natiu*e does not ; we put our eggs, at any rate, largo parcels of them, into one 
basket— Kature knows better ! 

f Monograph by Dunal in the 1 3th volume of * De Canclolles I^iodronius,’ 
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iuherosum^ but S. Maglia^ which differs as much from S. tuherO'^ 
sum as any of the species. Solanum tuberosum^ from which 
the cultivated potato is considered to originate, is said to be a 
plant of the High Andes of Chili, and surely a plant of the sterile 
mountains of Central Chili, where a drop of rain does not fall for 
six months, and where, as compared with fhe northern hemi- 
sphere, summer and winter are reversed, is grown in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland under such abnormal conditions, that it is 
not surprising it degenerates and becomes diseased. Far more 
confidence might be placed in, S. Maglia^ of which the geo- 
graphical requirements resemble our own. When they come 
into flower I would like to compare the leading kinds of the 
potato grown in England with each other and with the wild 
types ; with that view, I will write at once to Mr. Sutton, I 
should go through his fields to see as many varieties as possible, 
and carry away ten or a dozen good specimens of the leading 
types for study. De Candolle, otherwise admirable, confounds 
S. tuberosum and S. Maglia^- as does Sabine, who is otherwise at 
the foundation of our potato knowledge. I send you some S. 
Magliatahex^ to plant. Your notes have been read ; I think we 
may classify matter bearing on the subject under four heads : 
(1) History of the cultivated plant; (2) Its diseases, parasitic 
fungi, and parasitic insects ; (3) Its botanical geography ; (4) Its 
physiology. Subjects 1 and 2 are almost exhausted ; 3 and 4 
comparatively neglected ; 3 is the branch on which I am specially 
at home. I think we may formulate a general principle such 
as this : every species has a certain range of power and adapta- 
bility as regards soil and climate. If the conditions which it needs 
are not supplied, it will degenerate, become diseased, and finally 
die out. You can only acclimatise in a new country by giving 
what is required in the matter of soil and climate; there is 
here a wide field for research and experiment. Touching sub- 
ject 4, see the best Paper that has been written on the physiology 
of the plant, that of T. A. Knight, ^Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ for 1806. No doubt one powerful cause of deterioration 
in the potato is that the tuber has been abnormally stimu- 
lated * at the expense of the rest of the organism. A familiar 
English name for Maglia would be Darwin’s Potato.” 

Messrs. Sutton were most kind and hospitable ; we have 
spent some time in their trial-grounds (August 11), and have 
obtained many specimens and made many notes. All the in- 
formation to be obtained about the species and their climatic 


* Mr. Thistleton Dyer, F.E.S., notes: “I doubt this; the Irish Governmait got 
over a fresh strain from South America and it suffered just as much as the 
abnormally stimulated varieties.’^ 
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range I have brought together in the form of a paper for the- 
Linnean Society ; it is illustrated by drawings of each of the 
five distinct specific types : the paper will not be printed in 
extenso for some months. Meanwhile please use my summary of 

f’ig. Iloioer, and Berry of Solanum tuberosum, from the 

Plate of Clusiiis (de VEduse) mentioned hy Be Candolle^ and 
lished in the year 1601. 



conclusions in any way you wish. The different accounts do not 
agree as to the sort of place the wild potato grows in ; the ac- 
counts are so contradictory, from them safe conclusions cannot 
be drawn : the Linnean Society paper * cites all the obtainable 
testimony. 

* “ Cuhivators -work on the tacit assumption that the one object in life of the- 
potato-plant is to grow potatoes, and this assumption has no souud foundation in. 
fact or reality.”— Mr, Baker^s ‘ Linnean Paper.’ 





The following is Mr, Baker^s summary of the conclusions at 
which he had arrived and set forth at length, in the paper read 
before the L'innean Society : — 

“ That there are six distinct species of tuber-bearing Solanum^ 
viz* : 

“1. jS. tuherosum^ with many varieties, extending as a wild 
plant from Chili to the Kocky Mountains ; climate always cool,, 
equable, dry. 
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‘‘ 2. S. Maglias wild on damp coasts of Chili. 

‘‘3, S. Com^nersonis wild on lowlands of Uruguay, about 
Montevideo. 

4. S. cardiophylhms wild in highlands of Central Mexico, 

‘‘ 5. S'. Jamesiis wild in Rocky Mountains. 

6. S. oxycaipums wild in Central Mexico. 

“All the cultivated forms owe their origin to tiiheromms but 
Darwin’s plant and that experimentised by Sabine, are not 
iuherosums but Maglia* Deterioration of potato may, no doubt, 
be ti’aced to two sources — too much of its vitality being thrown 
into the tuber at the expense of other parts of the plant, and its 
being grown in unsuitable climates countries damper and 
warmer than its native home). 

“There is a wide field open for further experiment in culti- 
vating species 2, 3, and 4, and hybridising them with tuberosum, 
Maglia would no doubt bear damp, and Commersoni (^Ohrondii) 
warmth better than No. 1. The potatoes of Jamesii and oxy- 
‘Carpum would no doubt be too small to be of any practical use. 

J. G. Baicek.” 


• 

VII . — Report on the Competition for Seed Wheats 1883. By 
Wm. Carbuthees, F.R,S., Consulting Botanist to the 
Society. 

Some years ago the Council endeavoured to direct the attention 
of seed-growers and agriculturists to the production of new 
varieties of wheat, in the hope of improving the quality and 
<juantity of our wheat crops. Two sets of prizes were offered : 
one to be competed for at once, and intended to bring out any 
new varieties still in the hands of their producers; and the 
other was deferred till the autumn of 1882, so as to give time 
and opportunity for the production of new varieties. 

The prizes were offered for distinctly new varieties, which 
should combine the largest yield of grain and straw per acre, 
with approved form and size, smooth and thin skin, full and 
white kernel, and high specific gravity in the grain, and light, 
firm, and stiff straw. 

The results of the competition in 1879-80 wei'e published in 
the Society’s ‘ Journal,’ voL xvii, of the second series. 

The date for sending in samples for the second competition 
was the first day of October, 1882, and there were then 
deliyered” two samples of white wheat. Each sample was 
divided into four equal portions, after a small quantity had 
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been reserved for comparison, and each portion was to be 
cultivated in one of four localities in England differing in soil 
and climate, and the prize was to be given to that which showed 
the best results, if the Judges considered that the winning: 
variety possessed qualities which entitled it to distinction. 

The characteristics of the competing grains are described by 
their respective owners as follows : — No. 1 was sent in by 
M. Henry Vilmorin, Verrieres le Buisson, Dept. Seine et Oise^ 
France, under the name “Dattel Wheat.” It was described as 
having a white, large, and full grain, a beardless ear, broad and 
of medium length, red or brown chaff, and a white straw of 
medium height and very strong and stiff. It was raised from 
a cross effected purposely between ‘‘ Ble Chiddam d’automne a 
epi rouge” and “Ble Prince Albert,” in 1874. About a dozen 
plants were produced from as many fertile seeds, the best seed 
only was kept, and when the variety was well fixed it was. 
called “Dattel wheat.” It bears some resemblance to “Ble- 
Chiddam a epi rouge,” but is superior in every respect to that 
variety. The seed sent for competition was grown at Verrieres^ 
No. 2 was sent in by Messrs. James Carter and Co., 237, High 
Holborn, London, under the name “ Seedling White Wheat — 
Carter’s No. 1.” It was described as having a plump grain of 
fine quality and colour, and thin skin ; a close-set grain, not liable- 
to thresh during windy weather ; and a stiff, long, firm, and bright 
straw, which does not layer in wet weather. This wheat was 
selected by Messrs. Carter some two or three years back, from, 
a red variety raised by Mr. Wilkin. 

The samples were carefully weighed and measured before- 
they were sent from the Society’s office. The weight per bushel 
of No. 1 was 61^ lbs., and of No. 2, 62J lbs. 

The gentlemen who undertook to grow the experimental 
samples on the previous occasion were good enough to under- 
take the trials again. The samples were accordingly sent 
to Mr. James Edwards, of Woodhorn Manor, Morpeth, Nor- 
thumberland ; Mr. Charles liandell, of Chadbury, Evesham,. 
Worcestershire; Mr, James Rawlence, of Bulbridge, Wilton, 
Wiltshire; and to Mr. W. J. Malden, the manager of Crawley 
Mill Farm, Woburn, Bedfordshire — the farm placed by the Duke 
of Bedford at the service of the Society for experimental 
purposes. These localities fairly represent the different cli- 
matic conditions of the wheat-growing districts. The soils 
also were varied ; it was a stiff boulder clay at Mr. Edwards’s 
farm, an open clay at Mr. Randell’s farm, a thin soil resting on 
the chalk at Mr. Rawlence’s farm, and a very light sand resting 
on sand at Crawley Mill Farm. Each grower received 46 lbs. 
of the first variety, and 47 lbs. of the second variety, and a peck 
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of the original sample was set aside for comparison with the 
products of the following harvest. 

The samples were sent to the growers early in November, 

1882. At Crawley Mill they were sown on the 14th of 
November, at Bulbridge on the 22nd of the same month, and at 
Woodhorn Manor on the 27th of November, while Mr. Randell 
did not sow his portion at Chadbury till the 27th of February, 

1883. The particulars of the weight sent as reported by the 
growers, the quantity sown, the extent of the land on which 
each variety was grown, and the date of the sowing, are given 
in Table L on the opposite page. 

The differences in the quantity of seed employed by the 
growers deserves to be noticed, and is most apparent in the 
columns that specify the weight and the quantity per acre. 
The largest quantity was used by Mr. Rawlence, His soil 
forms only a thin covering on the surface of chalk, which, being 
a porous rock, acts as a natural drain. It is consequently 
necessary, as I pointed out on a former occasion, that the cereal 
crops should be thickly sown, as Mr. Rawlence always does in 
order to cover his soil with a thick crop of green, and so 
prevent the evaporation of the moisture from the soil. The 
difference between the practice of Mr. Rawlence in Wiltshire 
and Mr. Malden in Bedford, in the quantity of seed employed, 
is so great, that Mr. Malden puts on three acres what Mr. Raw- 
lence found necessary for two. Mr. Malden, that is to say, 
saved a bushel and a half on every two acres, as compared with 
Mr, Rawlence — a saving of not a little importance in economic 
farming, 

Mr. Randell did not sow till the spring. The samples were 
received too late to be planted in October, and the state of the 
weather after that month rendered wheat sowing impossible 
until the end of February. The 27th of February was the first 
day that the land would bear the horses, and the wheat was then 
sown, the remainder of the field being planted at the same time 
with Essex rough chaff,” The land is a strong loam upon 
•clay, in good condition, having grown in 1882 vetches eaten off 
by sheep with oilcake, followed by cauliflower, the heads of 
which were cut and carried off, and the leaves were eaten by 
sheep again getting oilcake. The field was uniform in quality 
and condition, and the three crops were treated precisely alike. 
All the crops stood up well, and were free from mildew. At 
harvest the crop of the whole field was as good as any of the 
autumn-sown wheat. So that, in Mr, RandelFs opinion, the 
•experiment was not in the least modified by the spring sowing. 

Mr* Rawlence sowed his samples on the 22nd of November, 
and the remainder of the field was sown at the same time with 
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“ Square-head Wheat/’ the three plots being cultivated under 
the same conditions. 

Mr. Malden sowed his samples on the 14th of November, his 
ordinary crop, “Browick Wheat,” having been put in the ground 
on the 23rd of October. The land on which tlie competition- 
samples were grown is a very light, loose sand, with a sandy 
subsoil. This piece of ground was chosen because it was the 
only piece available that was sufficiently uniform in its soil to 
give trustworthy results. It was, however, much overrun with 
poppies and mare’s tail. The previous crop was cabbages, 
which were intended to have been fed off on the land, but, as they 
were late and not fit to consume, they were carted off, and the 
land consequently left in a very poor condition. Ten tons of 
dung were applied to the acre, and the wheat was dibbled in. It 
came up well, hut was attacked by a small white grub, which 
thinned the plant ; and though it showed well in the spring, 
there was only about three-quarters of a plant on either crop. 
The birds were troublesome as the wheat began to ripen, for this 
was the earliest piece of corn in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Edwards sowed his samples on November 27th, The 
soil was a strong loam of considerable depth, and uniform 
throughout the plots on which the competition-samples and his 
own crop were sown. The field is nearly level, and is well 
drained. The land was in good condition. A heavy crop of 
swedes had just been carted off. They had received a dressing 
of 25 loads of foldyard-manure, and 4 cwt. of mineral super- 
phosphate to the acre. The weather had prevented the swedes 
being removed till very late in the season. The land then 
received one furrow, and the wheats were carefully sown broad- 
cast by hand, on two parallel half-acre crops, and the ordinary 
crop, “ White chaff Red Wheat,” was sown on a third similar 
plot, through which, however, there was a public footpath. 
The land was rather damp at the sowing ; a single with the 
harrow was given that day, and a double across the next. There 
was very little show of plant on any of the plots through the 
winter and spring. M. Vilmorin’s Dattel Wheat” took the 
lead at first, having the best colour and strength of flag, but the 
ordinary crop was most promising as harvest approached. The 
appearance of Carter’s “ Seedling White Wheat ” did not give 
promise of such a good crop as it turned out. They all ripened 
at the same time. They had been very much laid and tangled 
by the strong wind and rain. Carter’s “ Seedling White Wheat ” 
was least injured, and had consequently the advantage at har- 
vest. The cutting was a difficult and untidy job, and a good 
deal both of the straw and grain was left on the ground. 

The dates of cutting varied. Mr. Rawlence, in the south of 
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Hampshire, cut the plots on the 15th of August ; three days 
later the crop was cut at Woburn ; while Mr. RandelFs plots 
were not cut till the 4th of September; and Mr. Edwards’s, in 
Northumberland, not till the 12th of that month. The results 
of the cultivation are tabulated in the following Tables, 

T^ble II.— Yield in Ghaut and Steaw and Yalue op Peodtjce. 


“Dattel Wheat.” 




S^RA^Y. 



! Weight. 




Total 

Value. 


I‘er Bushel. 

The Produce. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 


Best. 1 

Tail, 

Best. 

Tail. 

Total. 





Mr. Bawlence 

lbs. 
63 i 

lbs. 

52 

ii». 

756 

11)8. 

46 

ii». 

802 

£ s. d, 
3 15 6 

lbs. 

1512 

£ 8. d, 
17 0 

£ s. d. 
5 2 6 

Mr, Eandell 

60J 

54 

1156 

65 

1221 

5 10 2 

1596 

1 8 6 

6 18 8 

Mr. Malden 

60 

1 

42 

607 

18 

715 

3 0 0 

1570 

1 1.3 

4 1 3 

Mr. Edwards 

59 

42 

912 

14 

926 

3 6 10 

1260 

15 0 

4 11 10 


“ Seedling White Wheat.” 


Mr. Eawlence 

m 

58 

812 

89 

896 

4 1 

4 

1540 

1 7 

6 

5 8 10 

Mr. Bandell 

60 

56 

1114 

127 

1241 

5 7 

8 

1624 

1 9 

0 

6 16 8 

Mr. Malden : 

62 

44 

804 

44 

S48 

3 10 

3 

1561 

1 1 

0 

4 11 3 

Mr. Edwards 

59 

44 

1144 

24 

1168 

4 8 11 

1484 

1 10 

0 

5 18 11 

The Geowbe’s own Oeops. 

Mr. Eawlonce 

63J 

49 

984 

43 

1027 

4 4 

3 

1316 

1 3 

6 

5 7 9 

Mr. Bandell 

m 

56 

1119 

108 

1227 

5 13 

4 

1652 

1 9 

6 

7 2 10 

Mr. Malden 

59 

51 

1182 

188 

1370 

5 7 

0 

2800 

1 17 

6 

7 4 6 

Mr, Edwards 

58i 

40 

1041 1 

^ 37 

1078 

3 17 

7 

1470 

1 10 

0 

j 

5 7 7 


The estimates of the value of the grain and straw were 
supplied by the growers. They are based on the local market 
values. (No. II.) The value of the results will be more apparent 
from the next Table (No. III. p. 306), in which the produce 
and value of the wheat per acre have been worked out and tabu- 
lated. The crops were nowhere exceptionally good. The very 
TOI-. XX.-— S. S. X 
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small jield of the competing crops on the Woburn Farm, as 
compared with the yield of the Browick wheat, the ordinary 
crop of the farm, is due mainly to the better quality and con- 
dition of the stack-yard field on which the Browick wheat was 
grown. The competing wheats were sown on a poor field, 
which, as it afforded an even character throughout, was thought 


Table IY. — The Amount and Value of the Produce of the Oeops of each 

Geowek. 

Mr. Eawlenoe. 



Grain, 

Straw. 



Weight per! 
Bushel, 

Weight of Produce. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Total 

Value. 


Best.j 

Tail. 

Best. 

Tail. 

Total. 




Dattel .. .. .. 

lbs. 

63 

lbs. 

52 

lbs. 

756 

lbs. 

46 

802 

£ s. (J. 
8 15 6 

lbs. 

1512 

£ «. d. 
17 0 

£ s. d. 
5 2 6 

Seedling Wliite .. 

621 

58 ' 

812 

84 

896 

4 1 4 

1540 

1 7 6 

5 8 10 

Square Head, ordi-'i 
nary crop .. 

63^ 

49 

984 

43 

1027 

4 4 3 

1316 

1 3 6 

5 7 9 


Mr. Randell. 


Dattel .. .. 

1 

60-^ 

54 

1156 

65 

1221 

5 10 

2 

1596 

1 

8 

6 

6 18 8 

Seedling White .. 

60 

56 

1114 

127 

1241 

5 7 

8 

1624 

1 

9 

0 

6 16 8 

Essex Rough Chaff,! 
ordinary crop 

60J 

5G 

1119 

108 

1227 

5 13 

4 

i 

1652 

1 

9 

6 

7 2 10 


Mr. Malden. 


Dattd 

60 i 

1 

42 

697 

18 

715 

3 0 

0 

1570 

1 1 

3 

4 1 

3 

Seedling White .. 

62 

44 

804 

44 

848 

3 10 

3 

1561 

1 1 

0 

4 11 

3 

Browick, ordinary^ 
cron tj .. 1 

59 

51 

1 

1182 

188 

1370 1 

5 7 

0 

2800 

1 17 

6 

7 4 

6 





i 










Mr. Edwards. 
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to be desirable for these crops. As, however, the conditions 
under which the ordinary and competing crops were grown 
were so different, it is not possible to compare or contrast them 
with any practical result. In the other localities the various 
crops were grown under the same conditions, and the results 
show that no real gain accrued from the cultivation of the com- 
peting varieties (Table IV.). The total value of the crops in 
•all the stations of each kind cultivated shows that while the 
Dattel ” had the value of 20Z. 14s. M,, and the Seedling 
White,” 22Z. 15s. 3cZ., the ordinary crops were worth 25Z. 2s. 8d. 
When the plots cultivated at Woburn are excluded, the result is 
not very diflerent ; for the “ Dattel” was valued at 16Z. 135. lO^Z,, 
the Seedling White at 18Z. 45. 5cZ., and the ordinary crop at 
17Z. 185. M. ^ 

The Judges appointed by the Council, after a careful ex- 
amination of the results of the year’s cultivation, and a com- 
parison with the portions retained of the original samples, 
came to the unanimous finding, which is incorporated in their 
Report as follows : — 

Report of Judges. 

The sample No. 1 is a pure wheat. It is entered as a variety produced by 
a cross between ‘‘Ked-eared Chiddam” and “Prince Albert” but, in the 
opinion of the Judges, no characters exist in the sample sent, or in tho 
produce of this year’s growth, to justify its being considered a new variety. 

The sample No. 2 contained a large proportion of red grains, and tbo 
specimen sheaf was also a mixture of white chaff and white grain, and white 
•chaff and red grain with a few red chaff and red grain. The produce of this 
year’s growth having the same mixed character, the Judges do not consider 
this a distinct variety of wheat, and therefore disqualify it. 

The Judges desire to add that they had submitted to them samidos of 
the ordinary crops of the farm, grown under the same treatment along- 
side of the competing samples; some of these were red wheats, but one 
was a sample of white wheat, which compared most favourably as to quality 
with both of the competing varieties, but greatly exceeded them in tho 
money value per acre. 

(Signed) Charter Howard, 

Jonah Hadley, 

, Hugh Paynbird. 

The two attempts made by the Society to encourage the 
production of improved varieties of wheat have not resulted 
in any real gain. The competing varieties which were culti- 
vated in 1880, like those just reported on, did not prove 
superior to the wheats which, in the different districts where 
the trials were made, had been selected for cultivation. The 
experience of the past in regard to the production of valuable 
varieties of wheat, leads one to expect that new sorts may still 
be obtained by careful selection or by crossing. It is to be 
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hoped that though the prizes offered by the Society have not 
as yet yielded any important present results, they have at 
least directed special attention to the subject, and set agoing 
experiments which may in the future be productive of sub- 
stantial gain. 


VIII. — Notes on Cart Horses. By James Howaud, M.P., of 
Clapham Park, Bedfordshire. 

During the period which has elapsed since the establishment 
of the Royal Agriculural Society, more than one important 
change has come over peoples’ opinions with regard to the 
best style of draught-horse for farmers to breed. In the greater 
portion of England most celebrated for the breeding of cart- 
horses, the old-fashioned dray-horse had held undisputed sway, 
until the Shows of the Royal Agricultural Society brought into 
prominence horses of lighter build and quicker step ; the hand- 
some clean-legged Suffolk and the active Cleveland bay attracted 
no little attention. Whether or not these exhibitions had the 
effect of influencing fashion in breeding, it is certainly the fact 
that after their establishment a change took place in public 
opinion in favour of clean-legged, active horses for farm purposes ; 
and the more massive, slower moving, and hairy-legged breed 
fell correspondingly in general estimation. For many years it 
became quite the fashion for noblemen and other landed pro- 
prietors to introduce a Suffolk stallion into their district, with a 
view to improve the local breed and obtain a race of clean- 
legged horses. The object was, doubtless, secured in many dis- 
tricts, but it was quickly discovered that the attainment of the 
qualities desired was attended with loss of bone ; for the Suffolk 
horse, notwithstanding his fine big body, was, as he has 
remained, light of bone, especially below the knee. During 
the time of which I speak, the Royal Agricultural Society 
dropped its prizes for ^^Dray-Horses,” a step denoting the 
change which had come over public opinion. 

The infallible effect, however, of the law of supply and de- 
mand stepped in before a very long interval had passed, and 
turned the tide in the opposite direction. The construction 
of railways and other public works led to a large demand for 
powerful, massive horses ; the supply proving unequal to the 
requirements, caused this description of draught-horse to rise 
inordinately in value. The demand was for horses of greater, 
and still greater substance ; whilst coincident with the demand 
for greater substance came the insistence that such horses should 
be able “ to move as well as draw.’" 
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The Clidesbale and Shihe Biieeds. 

I have no desire to enter into controversial questions respecting 
the origin or the merits of the Shire and the Clyde breeds, but 
simply to refer to facts which have become historical. The 
Scottish farmers were not slow to perceive the necessity for 
increasing the size and power of their esteemed Clydesdales to 
meet the demand for stouter horses, and English breeders have 
learned by revelations which have recently reached them from 
Scotland, how for a long period many of the best of their Shire- 
bred mares were quietly carried over the Border for the purpose 
of improving the Clydesdale breed. Not a few of the most cele- 
brated pedigree Clyde stallions, it is found, are descended from 
English Shire mares ; indeed, it is now no longer a secret that 
even the renowned Clydesdale horse “Prince of Wales” (673) 
has Shire blood in his veins, derived through his ancestor 
“ General,” whose dam was a Shire mare which won a first- 
prize in the brood class of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s Show at Glasgow — the very centre of the Clydes- 
dale-breeding-district. Again, “ St. Lawrence,” the Champion 
at Glasgow two years in succession, and first prize at the Royal 
Agricultural Show, York, has Shire blood in his veins from 
both sides. Mr. Lawrence Drew, of Merryton,* one of the 
foremost of Scottish breeders, with a view to increased weight, 
bigger bones, and hardier constitution, has for some years past 
openly advocated the crossing of the Shire mare with the 
Clydesdale stallion, in which practice he has attained the greatest 
success. 

I have a distinct remembrance of what the Clydesdale horse 
was some thirty-five to forty years ago ; and those interested in 
the subject, who cannot go back in memory so far, have only 
to glance at the illustrations of famous Clydesdales which appear 
in Stephens’ * Book of the Farm,’ to see what the breed was like 
at that period. 

Having said thus much upon the Clydesdales being improved 
by crossing with the Shire breed, it is but fair to acknowledge 
that the greater activity of the present race of Shire horses may 
possibly have been derived from the large number of quicker- 
stepping stallions which have been brought from beyond the 
Tweed ; and may not be altogether due to more careful selection 
of the original breed. For myself, I may say that the introduction 
of a Clydesdale stallion, which I purchased from the late Mr. 
George Hope, Fenton Barns, upwards of twenty years ago, was 

' •* This renowned breeder has passed away since tliis paper was sent to the 
printer.— J. H. 
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attended with considerable benefit. This sire, a big-boned, active, 
and powerful horse, left his mark in my neighbourhood, as 
did another but lighter Clydesdale I well remember, which 
travelled in this county some forty years ago. 

Haie and Bone. 

Formerly the opinion was entertained that sluggishness and 
inactivity are inseparably combined with massiveness of bone 
and carcass ; and further, that an abundance of coarse hair is 
necessary to big bones and massive frames. The modern 
breeders of Shire horses have aimed, not only at better action, 
but at maintaining the size of bone and body, and at the same 
time obtaining a more silky description of hair. A grave doubt, 
however, arises whether the profusion of hair and ‘‘feather’^ 
insisted upon in Showyards and among the leading breeders of 
Shire horses are really so essential to strength and constitution 
as is generally asserted and believed. As a farmer of heavy clay- 
land — much of it hilly — ^which requires very powerful horses in 
tillage and in carting, I have long entertained doubt as to the 
policy of the present tendency to such a profusion of hair. 
Breeders not only contend for hair on the rear of the leg, but 
many have also come to insist upon a mass of hair in front, 
from the knee downward — doubtless a characteristic of many 
of the old Shire horses bred in Derbyshire early in the present 
century. Of course no one contends that all this hairy covering 
is desirable in itself; it is advocated as being essential to 
hardiness of constitution and size of bone. This contention 
merely means that the desired constitution and sufficient bone 
have not hitherto been obtained without an abundance of hair. 

It is with some diffidence that I have ventured to take a view 
differing from that held by so many eminent breeders ; but I am 
emboldened to do so by the knowledge that a large number of 
very practical, shrewd men whom I have consulted upon the 

f oint entertain a similar opinion, indeed hold it very strongly. 

must say that the modern predilection and arguments in favour 
of profuse hair are not justified by my own experience, for some 
of the most powerful and biggest-boned horses — with the hardiest 
constitutions — I have had during the past thirty years have 
been free from an excessive quantity of hair. 

Shunting railway trucks probably tests the strength and joints 
of horses as severely as any work to which they can be put. 
Before this operation was performed at the Works of my 
Firm by a locomotive, horses were employed ; the strongest and 
most lasting horse we ever possessed for this purpose was a 
deep-hodied,' flat-sided, slow-moving gelding with quite clean 
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legs ; he was bred by my brother, Mr. Charles Howard. Al- 
though a breeder of pedigree Shire horses, I desire to recognize 
merit in other breeds, and therefore acknowledge that the horse 
in question was a half-bred Suffolk, his sire being a famous 
Suffolk horse, ‘‘Manchester Boxer” (298), belonging to the late 
Duke of Manchester ; his dam, a very big, wide mare. “ Duke,” 
after having been superseded by the locomotive, lived to do 
many years of hard work upon the farm, occasionally returning 
to his former labours when the engine was out of repair. 

Nor does the popular contention for a profusion of hair accord 
with my observation beyond my own farms and factory. When 
on a visit to my friend, Mr. Jessop, of Sheffield, some three 
years ago, I was shown the best and strongest draught-horse 
employed at the great steel works of his firm. He was bred 
in Yorkshire, and is a wide, massive gelding, possessing great 
bone, and capable of moving immense loads, yet almost as clean 
as a Suffolk ; he is evidently, and as I was assured, of wonderful 
constitution. At the present time I have upon my farms a 
very massive and deep three-year-old filly, 11^ inches below 
the knee, hut with only the slightest covering of fine, silky 
hair. The filly is by “ Hydraulic” (1130). I bought her, 
when a yearling, at the great sale of Mr. Waltham, of Parson’s 
Drove, for 145 guineas ; she was pronounced short of hair, or 
would doubtless have made a still higher price. 

Mr. Oakley, the General Manager of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, London, whose opinion I asked, wrote as 
follows: “For railway work, horses with long hair on their 
legs are very unsuitable, and we avoid purchasing them as 
much as possible. We find the long hair very difficult to 
cleanse effectually ; and if carelessly done, the hair ‘ mats ’ at 
the root and, in the opinion of our ‘master of the horse,’ provokes 
grease and other inconveniences. We have in London about, 
1100 horses, the bulk of which are kept at, or adjoining to, 
King’s Cross. We shall be happy to show you the stud yvliexh 
it may he convenient for you to come.” An invitation which 1 
quickly availed myself of. 

Mr. Newcombe, Goods Manager of the Midland Railway 
Company, wrote as follows : “ In reply to your enquiry as to 
what is our experience of the hairy-legged class of horse, I can 
only say that we purchase as few of them as possible, and always, 
prefer a clean-legged animal. We have a decided objection to 
the coarse, hairy-legged horse, and I entirely concur with our 
chief veterinary, Mr. Taylor, when he says that such horses are 
more predisposed to disease, such as itching of the legs, grease,. 
&c. I send for your perusal a copy of the report he has made 
to ffie upon this subject.” 
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The report is as follows : 

Respecting cart-horses, as to their having much hair on 
their legs or not, I am of opinion that the most serviceable and 
best class of horse is the one that has plenty of good, flat bone^ 
and a fair amount of soft, silky hair, I find that horses that 
grow a quantity of rough, coarse hair — especially in abundance 
round the fetlock joint and in many cases hanging over the 
hoof — are more predisposed to disease, such as itching of the 
legs, rough legs, grease, &c. No doubt this arises in some 
measure from the inability to thoroughly cleanse the legs from 
dirt, &c., and also I consider these horses are more constitu- 
tionally predisposed to these diseases.” 

With a view to stimulate the growth of hair, it is not an 
uncommon practice with Shire-horse breeders to use a little 
common blister-ointment, with a plentiful supply of sheep-oint- 
ment, well rubbed in on the back of the legs ; the same treatment 
is adopted for preventing the hair from shedding in the summer. 

I would submit to the consideration of breeders that, looking 
to the fact of fashion having changed more than once during 
the past forty years, and in view of the possibility of another 
turn in popular taste, whether it may not be advisable to aim 
at producing the most powerful horse, as free as possible from 
the objection so forcibly pointed out by the two Railway 
Managers, instead of running in the opposite direction and 
endeavouring to load the legs of the horses of the future with 
a still greater profusion of hair. 

Size. 

A few words with respect to Size. Farmers in hill countries, 
and many users of draught-horses in towns and cities, require 
for their purposes a compact horse, not exceeding sixteen 
hands. Probably a time will arrive when this class of horse 
will be established as a separate breed, in the same way as the 
white pigs have been divided into large breed and small breed. 
At all events, this is a kind of horse worthy the encourage- 
ment of Agricultural Societies ; for, independently of the home 
customer, a great demand exists which English breeders faiP 
to meet. Immense numbers of the French Percheron breed 
are bought by foreigners, because our English horses are too 
ponderous for their requirements. I am quite aware that if an 
English Shire-horse breeder be spoken to on the subject, his 
reply will be, ^‘my difficulty is to breed horses of sufficient 
size, I can always sell big ones,” But horses of sixteen hands, if 
wide, powerful, and with good action, are also quite as saleable. 
I will not say they are more useful or fetch quite as much 
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money, but they are wanted in greater numbers than the more 
ponderous horse of seventeen hands and upwards, and cost some- 
what less to produce, I was fortunate enough to take the first 
prize at the Royal Agricultural Meeting at Bedford for a 
magnificent pair of Shire bays, which stood 17*3; neither 
was better at a big load, if as good, than other horses in my 
possession standing a hand-and-a-half lower. At the present 
time I have two remarkably powerful Shire-bred mares which 
stand rather under than over sixteen hands. 

By the foregoing remarks it must not be inferred that I 
wish to discourage the breeding of horses of great size ; on the 
contrary, I aim at producing such animals myself. My object 
is rather to suggest a classification of the breed, for assuredly 
both a home and a foreign demand exist for each description. 

Conformation. 

In the selection of horses for breeding purposes, it has 
often occurred to me that sufficient importance is not usually 
assigned to the osseous structure of the animals ; nor is this a 
point which has been prominently dealt with in the numerous 
essays upon the subject of horse-breeding, which have appeared 
in the Royal Agricultural Society's * Journal ^ and elsewhere. 
Yet the external form and the great point, now-a-days, of 
action are almost entirely dependent upon the proportions and 
position of parts of the framework of the animal. 

The first point to which I would direct attention has re- 
ference to action. Most writers on the horse attach great 
importance to a sloping shoulder-blade or scapula^, without 
paying adequate attention to the position of the bone jointed 
to it, the humerus. 

In the accompanying drawing (Fig. •!) the humerus (I/) is 
shown in the best position ; and in Fig. 2 it is displayed in a 
worse position. It will be observed that, in Fig. 1, the centre 
line of the shoulder-blade {a) and the humerus form together an 
obtuse angle; the humerus bone being at the same time in a 
position more approaching the perpendicular, relatively to the 
ground, than in Fig. 2. It follows from this position that the 
fore leg is put into the shoulder well forward; and conse- 
quently that there is less “ loading ’’ at the shoulder-points, 
and therefore less to impede action. In the purchase of 
draught-horses, as well as riding-horses, I have, for many years, . 
paid greater attention to the angle of the humerus than to that 
of the shoulder-blade ; for I have been convinced by experience 
that the fore action of a horse, apart from the question of 
muscles, is governed almost entirely by the positioit of this 
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bone. I say, apart from the question of muscles, for un- 
doubtedly these exercise no little influence upon action, 
although the exact manner is beyond my knowledge. Two of 
the best weight-carrying hunters I have ever ridden had, what 
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In Fig. 2 is an example of a horse having a shoulder-blade 
in the same angular position with relation to the ground as in 
Fig. 1, but with the humerus placed so sloping backward as to 
form with the centre line of the shoulder-blade almost a right 
angle, instead of an obtuse one as in the former case. It will 



be seen from Fig. 2, that the fore-leg is of necessity thrown 
further back under the horse, and there is consequently a larger 
amount of ‘‘ loading ” at the shoulder-points. 

No man possessing knowledge or experience would choose 
a riding-horse with upright shoulders, unless there were present 
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some redeeming feature; but in tbe case of a draught-horse 
there is not the same force in the objection to upright shoulders. 
Indeed, I am not prepared to dispute the arguments of some 
writers that there is some advantage arising therefrom in the 
collar strain being distributed over the horses’ framework more 
evenly than is the case with very slanting shoulders. How- 
ever, I have had cart-horses possessing what nag-breeders 
would call splendid shoulders, which were remarkable for their 
power of drawing heavy loads; but these sloping shoulders 
were united with withers high and muscular, and presenting a 
good recess in front of the scapula for the collar. It should 
be borne in mind that the notion of a well-sloped shoulder- 
blade being essential to, and always connected with, a well- 
placed humerus^ is entirely erroneous ; for in many horses with 
good, slanting shoulders the humerus is found in quite as bad 
a form is in the example Fig. 2, and such horses are very apt 
to stumble. 

In order that the action may be perfect, it is not only neces- 
sary that the joints referred to should be properly formed, but 
also that both fore and hind legs should be correctly shaped and 
placed. On p, 318 are given three illustrations of fore legs ; and 
following are three specimens of hind legs, in end view. The 
right position, it will be obvious, is indicated by No. 1 ; the 
central lines showing that the weight of the animal rests upon 
supports well-nigh perpendicular in structure and position, whilst 
the other examples may be compared to resting a building upon 
iron columns cast out of the straight, or erected out of the 
perpendicular. The comparison is even worse than this ; inas- 
much as in a building there is only stability to be considered, and 
no locomotive wear and tear to be contended with ; whereas, in a 
case of the horse, such natural defects in the direction of weakness 
have to sustain the shocks of constant concussion and wear. 

The same reasoning does not apply with equal force to the hind 
legs, which have not to bear so large a proportion of the weight 
of the carcass or to withistand the same force of concussion. 
The office of the hind legs is rather to sustain the strain arising 
from propulsion. The position of the several joints, as indi- 
cated by the centre lines in No. 1, will show, without argument, 
how much better they are placed for withstanding the strain 
thrown upon them than are the corresponding parts in the other 
drawings. 

I deem it unnecessary to dwell upon points with which every 
breeder has long been familiar — such as flat, legs, large joints, 
clean hocks, and big thighs. But I will turn to that most im- 
portant point, the foot. In passing, however, to that, I must 
call attention to the necessity of the coronet and pastern-bones 
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being of sufficient diameter ; for, if deficient here, no matter how 
large the bone may be below the knee, these parts will form a 
source of inherent weakness. 


Fig. 3. 
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In the purchase of cart-horses, and particularly in selecting 
for breeding purposes, it is obvious that the very first point for 
esiamination should be the foundation upon which the whole 
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structure rests. A cart-horse should not only haVe big and 
broad feet, but ample depth at the heels is also essential. For 
unless there is depth of foot there will be diminished flexibility ; 
and consequently, the animal, though able to endure farm-work, 
will not be so capable of standing the severer test of the road 
or City traffic. 

Although having more hair than I desire, but as an example 
of perfect symmetry combined with great power and grand 
action, I have selected for illustration ‘‘ Spark ” (2497), the 
magnificent stallion belonging to Mr. Walter Gilbey, of Elsen- 
ham Hall, Essex, the President of the English Shire-Horse 
Society. ‘‘ Spark ” gained First Prize as a three-year-old at 
the Royal Agricultural Show, Derby, 1881, and has twice been 
Champion Stallion at the Agricultural Hall, London. 

This splendid specimen of the Old English Shire horse, 
illustrated on the next page (Fig. 5), was bred in the Vale of 
Aylesbury by Mr. W. R. Rowland, of Creslow, who sold him 
in 1881 to Mr. Walter Gilbey for 800 guineas. Spark,’' in 
Show condition, weighs 22^ cwt., stands 17T, and measures as 
follows 


Girth behind the shoulder 

98 inches 

Extreme girth around belly 

.. 102 „ . 

Girth of fore-arm .. 

.. SOI „ 

Girth of fore leg below knee 

.. 121 „ 

Girth of hind leg below hock 

15 „ 

Girth of second thigh 

.. 24i „ 

Height to top of quarter .. 

.. 68| „ 


Physiology OF Beeeding. 

Having expressed my views upon the structure of the cart- 
horse, I will venture a few words with regard to the .Physiology 
of Breeding. In a Paper which I contributed to the ^ Journal ' 
in 1881, upon Pigs, their Breeding and Management,” I treated 
this topic ; and as the remarks then written apply with equal, 
if not greater force to the breeding of horses, I reproduce a por- 
tion of them here. 

‘‘ Some thirty years ago I was led to study the physiology of 
breeding through meeting with a remarkable book, ‘ Intermar- 
riage,’ % Alexander Walker, which, although devoted to the 
human family, contained valuable treatises upon ^ The Appli- 
cation of the Natural Laws to the Breeding of Horses, Cattle, 
and Sheep.’ In 1854 Mr. Reginald Orton, a medical prac- 
titioner of Sunderland, delivered two lectures to the Newcastle 
Farmers’ Club upon ^ The Physiology of Breeding,’ in which 
(following Mr. Walker’s views) he laid down certain fixed 
principles. Subsequent observations and experience have 
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satisfied me that the principles thus laid down are sound ; and 
although, like every other breeder, I know something of the 
uncertainties attending the breeding of animals, yet I am con- 
vinced that there are certain laws pertaining to the process, 
which, like all Nature’s operations, are fixed and unalterable, 
and which cannot be disregarded with impunity. 

“ From my own observation, from conversations with the late 
Mr. ]VPCombie, M.P., and comparing notes with other breeders, 
I have come to the conclusion that the following cardinal points 
in the art of breeding have been fairly established : — 

That from the male parent is mainly derived the external 
structure, configuration, and outward characteristics — the 
locomotive peculiarities inclusive. 

“ From the female parent are derived the internal structure,, 
the vital organs, and, in a much greater proportion than 
from the male, the constitution, temper, and habits. 

That the purer the race of the parent the more certainty 
there is of its transmitting its qualities to the offspring. 
Say two animals are mated ; if one is of purer descent 
than the other, he or she will exercise the more influence 
in stamping the character of the progeny, particularly if 
the greater purity is on the side of the male. 

That, apart from certain disturUng influences or causes, the 
male, if of pure race, and descended from a stock of uni- 
form colour, stamps the colour of the offspring. 

*‘That the influence of the first male is not unfrequently 
protracted beyond the birth of the offspring of which he 
is the parent, and his mark is left upon subsequent 
progeny. 

‘^That the transmission of diseases of the vital organs is 
more certain if on the side of the female : and diseases of 
the joints if on the side of the male parent.” 

In the Paper in which the above extracts appear, I adduced 
numerous facts in support of my conclusions. These it is un- 
necessary to quote, as the readers of the ^ Journal ’ may find 
them in Vol. xvii. s.s., Part I. • 

I would add, that I have since had opportunities for further 
observation. For instance, in 1879 1 purchased at the first Shire- 
horse sale of the Earl of Ellesmere the celebrated horse 
“ Columbus” (503, Stud-book). He was a horse of remarkable 
beauty of form, grand action, and well descended. Nearly all 
his progeny, even from plain mares, bear a more or less close 
resemblance to him, and also inherit his grand action. He was 
the sire of ‘^Paragon” (1707), a horse I had never seen until 
exhibited at the 1883 Show in the Agricultural Hail, Islington. 

VOL. XX.—S. S. ^ Y 
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I at once recognized him, and my horse-man, who also had 
never seen him, picked him out the moment he came into the 
ring, remarking, The picter of the hold ^oss ! ’’ 

Some Points in Management. 

And here I would observe that no portion of horse manage- 
ment appears to be more neglected in this country than atten- 
tion to the condition of the feet. And this, not only upon 
farms, but, as I have witnessed, in establishments where hun- 
dreds of horses are kept. When at the Paris Exhibition in 
1867, my attention was forcibly directed to this point. I had 
obtained the first prize for the best pair of cart-horses ; the 
Judges pointed out to me the difference between the condition 
of their feet and the condition of the feet of horses shown by the 
French exhibitors, and they alluded to the general neglect in this 
matter, which they alleged to prevail in England. I was sub- 
sequently invited to the stables of the Paris General Omnibus 
Company, where I found the utmost attention paid to the feet 
of the animals — the feet being soaked twice a week in a pre- 
paration of fat, beeswax, and tar. The following is the receipt ; 
1 lb. mutton fat, 1 lb. beeswax, 5 pints neatsfoot-oil, 6 table- 
spoons Stockholm tar; the whole simmered together* In the 
case of farm-horses the application is not needful, except when 
the animal has dry, harsh feet. But for both nag and cart- 
horses used upon the road, I have found this dressing, as well 
as mutton-fat alone, to be highly beneficial. 

Like most other owners of horses, I have had much to contend 
with from the inveterate habits of shoeing-smiths in paring 
and rasping the hoofs. The sole, frog, and bars should not be 
tampered with, but maintained at their natural growth and 
strength. If the sole be cut away, how Is it to be expected that 
the foot will support the weight of the body when bi'ought into 
contact with hard and sharp substances ? Or how can the heels 
remain expanded, and the foot of its proper shape, if mutilated 
by the drawing-knife ? In preparing the foot for the shoe, it Is 
only necessary to lower the wall to a level with the sole ; the 
other parts require no touching by either rasp or knife. This 
habit of paring and rasping is so inveterate in shoeing-smiths, 
that I have found nothing but the most peremptory orders 
effectual to stop the practice. 

The advocates of the abandonment of shoeing have of late 
increased ; and although the banishment of horse-shoes appears 
to be as I'emote as when Xenophon wrote in condemnation <if 
these artificial protectors of the feet, I am hound to confess 
that in some cases I have witnessed the best results from working 
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horses unshod upon the roads in this country, and also upon 
many farms in foreign lands. Should any injurious conse- 
quences arise from using horses without shoes, there would be a 
per contra side of the account in the avoidance of many injuries 
now resulting from neglect and carelessness oh the part of 
shoeing-smiths. 

In a recent report of the Paris Omnibus Company it is stated 

that the best results have been obtained from putting as little 
iron under the feet as possible, and keeping the middle of the 
foot intact.” As steel has become so cheap, and has been sub- 
stituted for iron for so many purposes, a question arises whether 
lighter shoes of mild steel would not prove more economical 
than heavier shoes of iron. 

With respect to stables ; except during the warm months of 
summer, my farm-teams are lodged in the stables throughout 
the year. They are removed from the pastures towards the end 
of August or early in September ; after which time, except the 
nights are unusually hot for the season, exposure is sure to 
reduce their condition, — a very dangerous, thing at the near 
approach of winter. If the stables are sufficiently large and 
well ventilated, I see no advantage in the common practice of 
turning teams into open yards for the night. Advocates of the 
system maintain that horses thus treated are less liable to cold 
and influenza, but, from my experience, I think this is a matter 
entirely of ventilation and size of the stables. For if a sufficient 
amount of fresh air be admitted, the temperature of the building 
will not be raised to a point liable to endanger the health of the 
animals, or to make them tender. Turning a horse into a yard, 
even when provided with good shelter-sheds, cannot but be 
attended with considerable loss of animal heat. 

Stables, however, cannot be healthy unless the flooring is 
impervious, and the soil, if clay, well drained. The exhala- 
tions from a- porous flooring are most injurious ; and the damp 
sucked up and evaporated by the walls, if built of porous 
material, is calculated to produce influenza. 

Many years ago, when at the stables of a celebrated dealer 
in hunters, at Hendon, Middlesex, the proprietor said to me : 
— I wish you could tell me, Mr. Howard, how to keep my 
stables dry: I am much troubled with influenza, and have just 
lost another valuable hunter.” The stables being upon “ Lon- 
don Clay,” I advised him to lay a drain around the outside 
of the stables at a depth of 6 inches below the foundations, 
and a corresponding drain right through the centre of the 
block of buildings. The advice was given with a view to 
prevent capillary attraction by the walls, and to cut off the 
subsoil water. This well-known dealer adopted the suggestion, 
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and, several years afterwards, told me that the plan had proved 
most effectual, and that he had enjoyed an immunity from his 
former troubles. 

In conclusion, I would observe that if the breeding of caii- 
horses has been neglected, or has not been carried on as exten-* 
sively as it might have l3een in the past, the pursuit is not 
likely to suffer from unconcern in the future. The greater in- 
terest manifested at the present time, as indicated by the rapid 
growth of, and wide-spread interest felt in, the English Shire- 
Horse Society, and in the sister-society across the Border — the 
Clydesdale — are unmistakable signs of the times. The largo 
number of valuable cart-horses exhibited at the Shows of the 
Royal Agricultural and other Societies, the magnificent displays 
at the Agricultural Hall and at Glasgow in the spring, are evi- 
dence that the breeding of high-class cart-horses has been taken 
up with greater spirit than at any former period. The large? 
demand for first-class stallions for the United States, our 
Australasian Colonies, and other countries, is imparting a con- 
siderable stimulus to the present race of breeders ; and as pedi- 
gree is held in high estimation, indeed is insisted upon by 
both Australian and American buyers, the Stud Book of the? 
English Shire-Horse Society was not started a moment too soon* 


IX. Reports of the Honorary Consulting Entomologist By 
ELEA.NOB A. Oemebod, F.R. Met. Soc., Dunster Lodge, 
Isleworth, near London. 

November 1883 * 

I BEG to report that during the last year I have received a very 
large number of inquiries regarding insect attacks and methods 
of prevention, showing that insect attacks have been very pre- 
valent, especially those of the maggots of various kinds of flies, 
as daddy longlegs, beet- and mangold-fly, cabbage-root fly, and 
parsnip and celery-leaf maggots* 

The daddy longlegs have been reported from Caithness down 
to Brighton, and as injurious to many of the common crops, but 
especially to corn after clover. 

Thorough cultivation, which clears the ground of the clods 
of roots under which the grubs may be found swarming in such 
localities, and which gives a healthy growth past attack, has been 
found serviceable. Also when the grubs have been present, a 
fertiliser, such as a dressing of artificial manure, or a mixture 
of guano and salt, or guano and salt with kainite and super- 
phosphate, has proved perfectly successful in checking iittack, ami 
returning a crop without further loss than the outlay on the wanure* 
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The very large numbers of the daddy longlegs which have 
feeen about during the autumn make it probable that great 
mischief will be done by the leather-jackets next spring, and 
it would be very desirable to point out that all the measures 


Fig. 1 . — Tlie Daddy Longlegs. 



1, Larva ; 2, rupa-case standing up in the ground ; 3, Ply. 


which have been found practically useful to clear wireworm — 
an breaking up pastures and clover ley — would be as useful in 
getting rid of the daddy longlegs grub (that is, the ‘^leather 
jacket,” or “ black grub These consist of heavy dressings 
of lime, gas-lime, lime and salt, or alkali waste, to kill the 
surface insects and sheltering weeds, or in gaming the same object 
by feeding cattle or sheep on the ground. 

Beet- and mangold-fly attack has been bad, and the only remedy 
when it is present appears to be ^ « 

the apjjlication of dressings 2.—T}ie Beet-flij. 

which will act at once to stimu- 
late growth ; but when attacks 
occur in drought, there is the 
difficulty of these not acting. I 
would submit that in the case 
of this attack, as with turnip- 
' fly, autumn preparation, or such 
preparation of the land as would 
preserve the moisture of the soil, 
as well as give a rich ground and good tilth, Is an important 
preventive, so as to run the plant rapidly on to a size of leaf, 
which the maggot has less effect on. 



1, Pupa, natural size and magnified; 2, Fly; 
3, Head of fiy, magnified. 
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I liavc notes from various quarters of the presence of crop 
grubs and maggots in farmyard-manure, especially of daddy 
longlegs grubs, and wircworm, also of cabbage-maggot, and in tlie 
case of the daddy longlegs grubs, of their being tlius carted to 
the ground and spread along the ridges ; and I have no doubt that 
fields are often thus infested from the manure, as some of our 
crop-maggots infest vegetable matter, whether fresh, or putrid, 
or in the mixed condition of farmyard-manure. 

In the case of cabbage- and turnip-maggot, which has been 
very destructive in England, and in some parts of Scotland, the 
returns show the attacks to have been worst on heavily manured 
land ; absent, or nearly so, where the ground has been well 
treated with gas-lime previously ; and that, when attack was 
present, the, crop was sometimes saved by the application 
of artificial manure, such as a mixture of guano, superphosphate, 
and salt; or the attack checked by rain washing down a dress- 
ing, such as mineral superphosphate or nitrate of soda already 
,oji the land. 

In. the case of mangold-fly above mentioned I have no notes 
of the iise of salt ; but, looking at the great effect that this has 
been fouiid-^ta exercise on the growth of mangolds, it may be 
suggested that it would be likely to prove very beneficial, either 
mixed with the farmyard-manure, or as a part of a mixed dressing 
during attack. 

Amongst the attacks of the autumn on turnips there has been 
considerable damage from the small green caterpillars of the 
diamond-back moth. This is believed to be of rare occurrence, 
but when it does happen it is often so exceedingly injurious 
that there is reason to think it has been confused with that of 
the turnip-saw-fly caterpillars, or “ niggers/’ Tluise two kinds 
of caterpillars may be distinguished by thc^ diamond-backs 
being green all their lives, whilst the so-c;allcd “ niggers ” are 
greenish at first. Also, they often spin a deal of fine weh 
on the leaves they are destroying. The diamond-back moths 
are about the sixe of a clothes-moth, with markings forming 
diamond-shapes along the edge of the wings when folded. 

This attack has been chiefly noticed on or i near the eastern 
seaboard near Harwich and Lynn, and in Yorkshire and 
Caithness. It has been found that the same kind of treat- 
ment applicable to niggers” is serviceable against attacks of 
the diamond-black moth caterpillars. This is dressing with 
fertilisers (as nitrate of soda), brushing with boughs to knock 
off the grubs, and (generally) keeping up a healthy rapid 
growth. 

Many replies have been sent in regarding the first appearance 
of aphis on hops, of which the main points are that att^k is 
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generally believed to appear first in the form of fly (that is, of 
the winged aphis) on the uppermost shoots and leaves; but 
there are also a few notes of the so-called lice ” being first 
seen, also of their being observed in the ground, and creeping 
up the steins. 

In a case of isolation of a hop-plant, which was carefully 
enclosed from outer attack, it remained quite clean for about 
three weeks or more, and afterwards was so badly infested that 
it was almost killed. I have been confirmed by Mr. Buckton 
in the certainty of one kind of aphis, which infests the plum, 
being the same as the hop aphis; and I have also received 
specimens of the common nettle with aphis multiplying on 
the leaves, which differed in no way that 1 could see from the 
hop aphis. 

The subject of dealing with hop aphis attack is one which 
can only be judged rightly of by those practically acquainted 
with the matter, and I am therefore arranging the notes for 
distribution amongst the contributors, who may then help to 
give further information. 

In the course of inquiry, notes have been given of the 
hop frog-fly, jumper or cuckoo-fly 
{^Eiiacanthus\ of which two kinds at 
least infest the hop, and of which 
the starting-point was wanted. It has 
been found in its earliest stage 
coming up from the earth round the 
hop ; therefore, any application which 
would keep the cuckoo-flies from 
going down or laying their eggs on 
the surface in autumn, or any treat- 
ment which would clear eggs or larvm 
from round the stems, or would pre- 
vent them getting up the stems in 
early summer, would be very ser- 
viceable. 

Notes on many other attacks have 
been sent in from practical agri- 
culturists ; and among those to fruit and bush fruit it may 
be remarked that a large proportion would be much lessened 
by paring off about two inches of the soil under the attacked 
trees during winter, and so disposing of it that the chrysalids 
or cocoons within it should be destroyed. 

Inquiries have also been sent regarding other crop pests, as 
false wireworms or millepedes, and field slugs, to all of which 
I have attended carefully, and have satisfaction in mentioning 
that sometimes, and especially with regard to slugs, I have 


Fig.'S . — The Hop Frog-fly, 



1, Larva; 2, Fly ; both niafcniliecl. The 
lines indicate the natiu'al sissc. 
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been favoured with information that the treatment was suc- 
cessful 

The numerous inquiries which have been sent in during the 
year show that the interest taken in the subject of prevention of 
crop attack has much increased amongst members of the Society, 
and generally amongst agriculturists and growers at home and 
in the colonies. 

Febkuaet, 1884. 

1 beg to submit that since my Report of November, 1883, I 
have received communications on the following subjects : — 

Specimens of seed-heads of Alopecurus p?*atensis^ Meadow 
Foxtail ” grass, have been forwarded, with inquiries whether a 
small orange-coloured legless maggot by which they were much 
infested was that of the Cecidomyia or common wheat- 

midge — often known as ‘‘red maggot.” 

After careful examination, the maggot proved to be that of a 
Cecidomyia, though certainly not of (7. tritici. It is clearly dis- 
tinguishable by having a minute forked process, furnished with 
blunt points (but not crescent-shaped), beneath the body near 
the head. 

The agricultural seedsman by whom the specimens were for- 
warded stated that the imported heads of A. pratensis, harvested 
in 1882, contained about 25 per cent, infested by maggots; 
those of 1883, about 5 per cent. This refers to seed harvested 
in Germany and Russia. 

More recently a bunch of seeds collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Chester was examined, and found to be much infested. 

The subject of the presence of these “red maggots” in the 
“meadow foxtail” heads will receive full attention, as, besides 
the loss on seed of this grass, it is very likely indeed tliat, 
though not the common “ red maggot,” it may be also pr(‘s<;nt 
in wheat. I shall, therefore, endeavour to rear the larva, or 
procure it to be reared, through all its stages, and report further 
as to the species of Cecidomyia, or “gnat-midge,” to which it 
turns. 

The only method which is mentioned as being practised at 
present to prevent attack on the foxtail-grass, is that of gathering 
the earliest ripened heads for seed. These are free from maggot, 
because the young embryo of the seed has passed its first soft 
state (in which only it can serve for food to this kind of Jnaggot) 
before the grass “ gnat-midges ”' had come out to lay in the 
blossom-heads. 

As these gnat-midges probably go through their changes to 
tibe midge-state at the root of the grasses from which the maggot 
fell down when full fed, and the midges fly up from thence to 
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infest the next year’s heads, it would be desirable to clear wild 
grasses from the neighbourhood of the seed-land, and to change 
this as far as could be managed from an infested spot. To 
destroy the maggot in breaking up ground it would be perfectly 
ejffectual to double dig it, or deeply plough it, if it could be 
left undisturbed, excepting the immediate surface, until August 
in the following season. 


Fig. 4 . — The Wheat-midge. 



I, 2 , 4, and 6 , Larr® natural size 5 3 and 5, Larvae mafmified ; 1 and 8 , part of horns of Fly 
magnified; 9, Fly, natural size; 10 , Fly magnified. 

From reports sent in each season it appears that great harm 
is often caused in the fruit-growing districts by the small greenish 
iooper caterpillars of the winter moths, which destroy the leafage 
of apple and other trees when expanding. As the females of 
these moths {Cheimatobia hrumata\ and 
others which come out during the winter, 
hare only abortive wings, and conse- 
quently have to walk up the trunks of the 
trees to reach the branches on which they 
lay their eggs, it was suggested that mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent this, and 
the plan has been tried in an infested 
locality with perfect success. 

The trees were smeared for a foot or 
two above the ground with Davidson’s ” 
composition ; and by the 11th of November 
upwards of 500 of the creeping female moths (specimens of 
which were forwarded) had been caught fast in the sticky 
material. Each of these moths lays from 100 to 300 eggs, 
therefore much coming injury was prevented. 

Any sticky material which would keep soft for awhile would 
be equally serviceable, and the plan would answer as well for 


Fig. 5 . — The Winter 
Moth 



1 , Male; 2 , Female. 
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other attacks caused by such insect pests as can only crawl up 
the trees, especially Weevil attacks of some of the commonly 
very destructive kinds of which the season will soon be comin^i^ 
on. In the fruit-growing counties where these were injurious 
last year it would be well to be on the alert, and all necessary 
information will be given on application. 

Some of the most important inquiries towards the close of last 
year have been as to the desirableness of setting up Sparrow 
Clubs, for the destruction of small birds. 

I have pointed out that there are many kinds of these smaller 
birds which do good by clearing eggs, caterpillars, and insects 
to an extent which we should miss very seriously if these birds 
were destroyed ; but at the same time I have submitted, as my 
own personal opinion, that it was likely to cause great harm to 
raise the numbers much above the average^ as is managed in 
some localities by special protection, nesting boxes, and various 
measures reported relatively to starlings, titmice, and other 
small wild birds. 

In many (or most) cases birds are only partial insect feeders, 
and, failing these, take what they can get ; but in the special 
instance of the sparrow [Passer domesticus), the damage caused 
by the flocks which sweep down in autumn on the ripe corn is 
so great near the shelter where these birds congregate, that it far 
more than counterbalances the benefit of any caterpillar-destroy- 
ing by them in spring ; and from my personal observations of 
the havoc they cause in wheat, and from the reports of the 
nature of the food within them, I believe that this special bird 
is a crop-pest which requires serious attention in the different 
places where its numbers have obviously increased greatly in the 
last few years. 

It is not enough considered in regard to the indiscriminate 
encouragement of birds that much of our protection from crop 
insects is from other insects which feed on them. An enormous 
number — several thousands of kinds — live in this way, and arc 
constantly at work in places where no bird could help us. There- 
fore, where birds make a general clearance, including carnivorous 
beetles and grubs, parasitic flies, as Ichneumons and others, or 
(as I have one note of with regard to the starling) even the lady- 
bird, they are not wholly beneficial. 

I have, therefore, submitted that, although where great floc^ks 
of sea gulls, rooks, titmice, or other birds suddenly appear, 
following the plough, or on pasture land, or trees, they should 
not be molested, for they would clear off' the special insect 
attack, and leave ; yet, for everyday work, the most prudent 
course is neither to raise or lower by artificial measures what 
is generally pretty well known as the average amount, espe- 
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ciallj in the case of the sparrow, which in some districts]^has 
increased enormously. 

With regard to observations in progress, I jfind, by the notes 
of Mr. Lintner, State Entomologist for New York State, U.S.A., 
that there are more kinds of fly-maggots than the one commonly 
known here as the mangold and beet-leaf maggot, which also 
attack the leafage of this crop. It would be very desirable in 
the coming season for specimens of the maggots to be sent to 
be reared for identification, as it may help towards finding 
means to check this kind of attack. 

Observations on hop aphis are far from complete at present, 
but if even half-a-dozen hop-growers could be induced to try 
enclosing a plant, by merely placing three poles to meet above 
it, and then covering the plant and poles with an extinguisher- 
shaped bag made of stout muslin with the edges buried (to 
prevent any chance of ingress of insects), and would in due 
time report what was found beneath, we should then have some 
positive proof as to whether the hop lice come up out of the 
hill. 

I have made arrangements to try this experiment myself, 
but we need several observations on carefully enclosed plants 
to be certain of results on a working scale, and it is hoped that 
hop-growers in the various hop-producing districts will under- 
take to carry out careful observations in this direction. 

In an elaborate work upon the injurious insects to crops in 
California, by Mr. Matthew Cooke, late chief executive Horti- 
cultural Officer of that State, which I have recently received, it 
is stated that Mr. Cooke has found the hop aphis hibernating in 
crevices and roughened portions of the poles. He further states 
that he has found the winter eggs of a species of plant louse in 
the poles, but he cannot say that they were the eggs of the hop 
aphis. Mr. Cooke suggests that the hop- poles should be scalded 
in a solution of potash and water, but this is hardly practicable. 

I would suggest that investigation of the poles should be made 
by the hop-planters, and I shall be very pleased to assist them 
to the best of my ability. I also beg to mention that practical 
attention to, and tlie wish to obtain serviceable information on 
the subject of methods of prevention of, insect ravage, continue 
(as I mentioned in my previous Report) steadily to increase, 
both at home and in the Colonies. 
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X. Annual Report of the Conmlting Botanist for 1883. By 
W. CAEUUTHEnS, F.R.S. 

Dctring the past year my work for members of the Society 
has very greatly increased. Five hundred and eight samples 
of seeds have been submitted to me for examination, and many 
applications have been made to me in reference to the nature 
and habits of weeds, and the best means of dealing with them ; 
to the attacks of parasitic fungi on different crops ; and to 
matters affecting the life of plants. 

I have, during the year, supplied information to many seeds- 
men, believing that it was very important to give help wherever 
a real effort was being made to secure and supply the best and 
purest seeds. On the other hand I have uniformly declined to 
supply to seedsmen reports that might be used in the sale of 
seeds, for this, among other reasons, that it is impossible so to 
control a vendor as to secure that a report shall be used only 
for the parcel of seed that had been examined. The unau- 
thorised use, by some seedsmen, in the interests of their trade, 
of reports which had been obtained from members of the 
Society, to whom I had supplied them, has been stopped by the 
Council. 

I have examined eighty-five samples of meadow fescue and 
tall fescue, I include them both under the same head ; for, 
with the exception of three or four cases, all the samples sold 
as tall fescue were really meadow fescue {Festuca p7'atensi,% 
Linn.). Twenty-six per cent, of the samples were free from 
weeds and seeds of other grasses; thirty-one per cent, had 
three-quarters or more of the seed true ; twenty-seven per cent, 
were not so good, but had more than half of the seed true; 
while sixteen per cent, were still more impure. The chief seed 
used for adulteration is rye-grass. Whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the value of this grass in pastures, it is (d)- 
viously undesirable to buy rye-grass as meadow fescue, and pay 
at least three times its own market price for it. But that this is 
done to a very great extent is obvious from the following facts. 
Only twenty-nine per cent, of the samples were free from rye- 
grass ; in thirty-seven per cent, there was less than a quarter of 
the seeds rye-grass ; in twenty-two per cent, there was more 
than a quarter and less than a half; and in twelve per cent, 
more than half of the seeds were rye-grass. More than half of 
the samples (sixty-two per cent.) were above the standard of ger- 
mination recommended by the Council, and of the remainder, 
twenty-nine per cent, germinated more than half, while <d(*ven 
per cent, germinated little more than a quarter. When 
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one considers the low germination, and the large amount of 
rje«gra$s present in so many of the samples, it is manifest 
that the plants of meadow fescue that actually grow in many 
pastures must cost a very considerable sum of money. 

The smaller fescues, sold under various names, are to a very 
large extent the seeds of a single species — ‘Festuea mhra^ Linn* 
The smaller seeds are generally sold as sheep's fescue, and the 
larger as hard or red fescue. These seeds are usually pure from 
adulteration, but the germination is often very low. Thirty per 
cent, reached the Council’s standard, thirty-eight per cent, grew 
more than a half, though less than the standard, and thirty-two 
per cent, still lower, one yielding only eight per cent, of ger- 
minating seeds. 

The samples of cocksfoot {Dactylis ghmerata^ Linn.) were 
generally pure. Seventy-one per cent, were free from all im- 
purities. Small seeds of rye-grass are the most frequent foreign 
seeds found in cocksfoot! Eleven per cent, had nearly a third of 
their bulk composed of small rye-grass seed. Seventy per cent, 
germinated up to or beyond the Council’s standard, in thirteen 
per cent, more than half the seeds grew, and in seventeen per 
cent, less than half. 

The meadow foxtail {Alopecurus pratemis^ Linn.), is usually 
sold pure, though I have met with samples consisting largely of 
the worthless species, Alopecurus agrestis^ Linn., which is only a 
troublesome weed. The samples have often a small proportion 
of the seeds of Aira ccespitosa, Linn., but this is so immature 
that it is incapable of germination, and, being a very small seed, 
it need not be taken into account in estimating the impurities 
in foxtail. The great defect in this seed arises from so large a 
proportion of it being incapable of germination, because the 
seed is collected long before it is ripe. This apparently arises 
from the fact that the flowers of foxtail easily fall off, so that a 
larger crop can be obtained when it is collected at an early 
stage, and in this state it also possesses the bright silvery 
appearance that is sought for by the purchaser. The result is 
that the germination of this grass is very low. Forty per cent, 
failed to reach in germination the low standard adopted by the 
Council, and in only twenty-five per cent, the half of the seeds 
germinated. This grass is very much infested by a small insect, a 
species of thrips, which often destroys a large proportion of 
the seeds. In one case half of the sample was thus destroyed, 
and only two or three out of fifty-one samples were free from 
injury by this insect. 

The use of fiorin { Agrostis alba^vax, stolonifera) in new pastures 
is, in my judgment, very doubtful policy, from the danger of intro- 
ducing ergot with the seed. No less than sixty-five per cent, of 
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the samples that I have examined have contained a greater or 
less proportion of this most dangerous parasite. And although 
I am satisfied that florin is a valuable ingredient in grasses for 
permanent pasture, it would certainly be added at too great a 
cost if it were the vehicle for introducing ergot into the pasture. 
The injury to stock caused by ergot is frequently brought under 
my notice, and in no case where a diligent search in the 
pastures has been made has it been difficult to find the cause. 
Like most other maladies, it is easier to prevent than to cure. 
Fiorin should vary greatly in value in proportion as it is 
thoroughly cleaned. Some samples that I have examined have 
had more than half of the bulk consisting of chaff. 

The crested dogstail {Cynosurm cristatus, Linn.) is seldom 
adulterated. Two samples have been largely mixed with Jio- 
Knia coerulea, and one with the naked seeds of JBolcus lanatus 
(Yorkshire fog). The germination is also generally high. 
One quarter of the samples examined were below the standard 
recommended by the Council, and (with the exception of one 
sample which germinated thirty-five per cent.) only a very little 
below that standard. 

The grass-mixtures that I have analysed strongly support the 
recommendation of the Seeds and Plant Diseases Committee that 
it is very undesirable to purchase prepared mixtures. The table on 
the opposite page shows the composition of sixteen such mixtures, 
some of which were sold under such hi^-sounding names as 

Landlord and Tenant Mixture/’ and Permanent Grasses as 
recommended by the Royal Agricultural Society.” I have 
added in the last line (000) the composition of the mixture of 
grasses recommended by Mr. de Laune in his paper published 
in a recent number of the Society’s ^ Journal.’ 

It is difficult to calculate the injury done to a meadow by tht^ 
introduction of Yorkshire fog {Holcus lanatus^ Linn,) and the two 
Aitas which form so large a proportion of some of the mixtures. 
When it is desired to lay down a pasture with rye-grass, it 
could be done at a much cheaper rate than by purchasing a 
mixture. Several of the impurities present in these mixtures 
are due to the adulteration of some of the seeds which enter into 
their composition, or rather to the substitution of one seed for 
another, thus — Aira fiemosa replaces Avena flavescens^ Aira 
emspitosa replaces Agrostis alba^ var. stolonifera^ and the vernal 
grass, which should have been Anthoxanthum odoratim^ in all the 
mixtures is Anthoxanthum Puelii. The Yorkshire fog one would 
expect to be due to careless collecting or imperfect cleaning; 

• but ill the mixtures, in which it is found in considerable quan- 
appears to take the place of foxtail, and has been pro- 
baMf sold for this valuable grass, and paid for accordingly. 
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Composition of Sixteen Samples of Gkass Mixteke. 


Inferior Grasses. 


Better Grasses. 


Number, 
of sample. 

Ilye Grasses. 

Ycrksliire Fog. 

Aira flexaosa. 

1 

1 

Other Grasses- 

Fescues. 
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Dogstail. 
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The only method to prevent the use of seeds which may prove, 
for years to come, worthless, if not positively baneful in new 
pastures, is to follow the advice of the Botanical Committee, and, 
having decided what shall be the ingredients of a mixture, and 
what the proportions of the various ingredients, to purchase 
them separately, and to test their purity and germination before 
sowing. 

I have examined sixty-one samples of clovers. They have all 
been free from the seeds of dodder, and generally free from 
weeds. Only one case of serious adulteration came under my 
notice. It was a sample of white clover ( Trifolium repens^ Linn.) 
which contained fifty-two per cent, of the seeds of hareV 
foot clover {Trifolium awense^ Linn.), a weed often used for 
chimney-piece decoration during the winter, because of its long 
downy heads, but rejected by all kinds of animals. Twenty- 
eight samples of Trifolium pratense, Linn., have been sent to 
me, half under the name of cow-grass, and the other half as 
perennial red clover. The greater portion of these were higher 
than the germination standard recommended by the Council, 
and the remainder very nearly reached, with the exception of 
two samples which did not reach, fifty per cent. The samples of 
alsike were also satisfactory, the larger proportion being up to 
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the standard of ninety per cent., "but only a quarter of the samples 
of white clover were up to the standard, though none fell btdow 
sixty-four per cent. 

A good-looking sample of seed-wheat purchased by a 
member, which failed to come up, was found on trial to be 
quite dead. The seeds were perfect and well filled, but the 
embryo had lost its vitality in every case, from the grain having 
been kept too long. It cannot be sufficiently impressed on 
sellers and buyers of seeds that wheat usually loses its vitality 
when kept from six to ten years ; and that under special cir- 
cumstances it may become useless even before it is six years 
old. No real gain is secured by keeping seed-wheat over the 
first sowing-time after it has been reaped. 

It has been objected by some members of the seed-trade that 
the germination in the laboratory is a very unsatisfactory test 
of the growing-value of the seed. It is asserted that much better 
results are to be had from the sowing under natural conditions 
in the field than can be obtained by the artificial conditions 
under which germination is usually tested. These statements 
are very plausible, but they are utterly wrong. The conditions 
necessary to the germination of a seed are all secured in a 
proper testing-case, and none of the accidents which cause the 
death of the seed or of the young plant are permitted. Too 
deep immersion in the soil, too little water, too much sun, the 
attacks of insects, and other conditions met with in the field, or 
even in an experimental plot, are avoided in the laboratory. 
But the actual experiments of Dr. Sturtevant, the Director of 
the New York Agricultural Experimental Station, have esta- 
blished beyond controversy that the proportion of seeds from 
the same sample which vegetate in the garden are considerably 
smaller than those that manifest vitality in a germinating appa- 
ratus. The test of germination is really a test of the seed’s 
vitality. The first evidence of this is the sending out of the 
rootlet* And the appearance of the radicle or rootlet is suffi- 
cient to determine the capacity of the seed to germinate. The 
tender plant may have a short supply of food in the seed, or it ^ 
may have difficulty in getting such a hold of the soil as to 
obtain food for itself, or many things may happen to arrest its 
progress and cause early death. Dr. Sturtevant found no con- 
stant relation between the percentage of seeds which germinated 
in the laboratory and those which produced young plants in the 
garden. In some exceptional cases, seeds, every grain of which 
germinated in the laboratory, were unable to produce a single 
plant in the field. Such cases were met with only in respect of 
some seeds which were very long in vegetating, and were con- 
sequently subject to more accidents, and the attacks of more 
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onemies, than seeds which grew quickly* The results he ob- 
tained will be more manifest by one or two illustrations* The 
average of six experiments with cauliflower-seeds two years old 
gave eighty-seven per cent, for germination, and fifty-four per 
cent, for vegetation ; thirteen experiments with three-year-old 
mustard-seed gave an average of eighty-nine per cent* for ger- 
mination, and sixty per cent, for vegetation ; and six experi- 
ments with three-year-old mustard-seed gave an average of 
ninety per cent for germination, and seventy-four per cent, for 
vegetation. 

These experiments make perfectly plain what was obvious 
theoretically, that' a certain deduction must be made from the 
germinating power in estimating the actual number of plants 
which will be produced in the field. And the deduction must 
be greater in small seeds, ^like the meadow grasses {Poa') and 
fiorin (Agrostis), and in imperfectly ripened seeds like those of 
meadow foxtail (Alopecurus) and yellow oat-grass (Avena), 

I have contributed a paper on some adulterations in grass- 
seeds to the last number of the ‘Journal.^ The paper pre- 
viously published in the * Journal’ on wheat-mildew has been 
reprinted by the Indian Government, and extensively circulated 
among the wheat-growers in India. Correspondence in con- 
nection with the diseases of wheat in India, and arising out of 
the distribution of this paper, has been sent to me from the 
India Office. I have supplied suggestions for further inquiries, 
which may lead to important results connected with the agri- 
culture of India. 


XI. — -Report on the Field and Feeding Experiments at Woburn^ 
conducted on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
during the year 1883. By Dr. .Augustus Voelckeb, F.R.S., 
Consulting Chemist to the Society. 

The means adopted last year to keep the land on which wheat 
and barley are grown continuously free from weeds were again 
found necessary to be employed, and resulted, as then, in the 
land being kept perfectly clean, and in good condition* 

Expebiments on the CoNTiiNUOus Geowth oe Wheat, 

On August 29th, the permanent wheat-land was ploughed for 
the first time, and twitched and ploughed a second time on 
October 13th. Nine pecks of Browick wheat, the variety and 
quantity used in previous years, were dibbled and harrowed in 
on October 19th. 

YOU. XX. — S. s. z 
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! On October llth, four bullocks were put into tlie feeding-boxes, 
to make the farmyard-manure for the permanent wheat-plots to be 
manured with dung. The bullocks finished making the dung on 
November 4th, having in this period of three weeks and three 
days consumed 2 cwt. 2 qrs. of decorticated cotton-cake, 4 cwt. 
of maize-meal, 30 cwt. of sliced white turnips, and 5 cwt. of 
wheat-straw chajBf as food ; using also 12 cwt. of wheat-straw as 
litter. 

The following Table gives the weight of the bullocks when 
put in on October 11, and on their removal on November 4th. 



Wlien put up, 
on Oct. n, 
1882. 

When removed, 
on Nov. 4, 
1882, 

Gain from 

Oct. 11 to 

Nov. 4, 

three weeks and 
three days. 

Bullock No. 1 weighed 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 
10 0 7 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 
10 1 17 

cwts. qrs. ITxs. 

0 1 10 

»» No. 2 „ 1 

10 3 22 

11 1 6 

i 0 1 12 

» No. 3 „ 

9 0 5 

9 2 17 

0 2 12 

„ No. 4 „ 

11 0 12 

11 0 9 

loss 003 

Total weight of 4 Bullocks .. 

41 0 18 

42 1 21 

113 


The bullocks began feeding with 30 lbs. of roots per day, 
and other food in proportion, finishing off at 40 lbs. of roots per 
day. Bullock No. 4 was ill for three days, and refused to eat, 
in consequence of which it lost 3 lbs. The others did- well, 
especially No, 3. 

The following Table shows the composition of the decorticated 
cotton-cake and maize-meal given to the bullocks in these 
experiments ; — 



Decorticated 

Cotton- 

cake. 

MaiiiO-meal. 

Moisture ,, .. 

10 '25 

14 '29 

Oil 

10 '86 

4*46 

*Albummous compounds 

40 '50 

10*75 

Mucilage, sugar, digestible fibre, &c. 

21*88 

66 ‘24 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 

4‘41 

1*51 

Mineral matter (ash) 

6‘10 

2 '75 


100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. 

6*48 

1*72 


The decorticated cotton-cake was of very high quality, and 
cohtamed nearly 6 per cent, more oil than that used in the 
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similar experiments of last year. The composition of the 
turnips used was — 


Water 92*80 

* Albuminous compounds 0*77 

Sugar, woody fibre, <&?c 5 *88 

Mineral matter (ash) 0*65 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen «« *12 

The amount of nitrogen in the wheat-straw chaff was *77 per 
cent., equal to 4*81 per cent, of albuminous compounds. The 
dung was removed from the pits on November 13th, and left 
covered until January 24th, 1883, when it was found to weigh 
33 cwt. 1 qr, 26 lbs. On to one-half of Plot 10, a quantity of 
dung, calculated to contain nitrogen equal to 100 lbs. of ammonia 
per acre, was applied, and double that quantity to one-half of 
Plot 11. 

The mineral manures were sown broadcast on February 16th, 
and the nitrogenous top-dressings on April 13th, November 
was wet and stormy, followed by frost and snow in the early part 
of December, after which milder weather set in, and the wheat 
began to appear above ground. In the beginning of January the 
wheat was growing well, any gaps in it being filled up this month. 
Heavy rains followed towards the close of J anuary and com- 
mencement of February ; 2*26 inches of rain having fallen in 
January, and *75 inch in the two first days of February. The 
wheat at the latter date looked fairly well, but was attacked in 
places by a small white grub, — the wheat of several farmers 
in the neighbourhood being similarly attacked. The total 
rainfall for February was 2*98 inches, and for the period of six 
months, 17*95 inches. A week’s frost succeeded early in March, 
and left the land in an improved state ; only *89 in. of rain fell 
in March, and the land worked splendidly. The wheat, however, 
looked rather cut down. On April Srd, it was hoed and pressed 
with the Cambridge roller, and that which had been dibbled in 
to fill gaps in January had now come up well also. On April 13th 
the nitrogenous top-dressings of salts of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda were sown by a broadcast manure-distributor, after having 
diluted with about three times their bulk of dry sand. The 
wMil was now cross-hoed. About this time wireworms began 
to Any gaps in the wheat were filled up on April 28^th. 

WireWOrms again came up at the close of April, and slightly 
attacked all plots. At the opening of May the plant looked 
healthy, and the ground was fairly clean. Rain, however, 
following, the weeds came up very fast, and were very hard to 
get rid of, the ground not being dry enough to hoe. 
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Hot weather followed in June, and the wheat progressed wellp, 
coming into bloom in the last week, and showing a large ear. 
Heavy rains fell in July, accompanied by frequent storms, and 
the wheat got considerably knodked about, especially Plots <5 
and 9. The maggot also began to appear to some extent. In 
August the weather improved greatly, and the wheat came on 
well. Inspecting the crops on August 3rd, 1883, 1 made the 
following notes on the permanent wheat : — 

Plot 1 (unmanured). Wheat healthy, and promising rather 
better than the second unmanured plot 7. 

Plot 2 (ammonia-salts alone). Wheat blighted in places. 

Plot 3 (nitrate of soda alone). Wheat rather better than 
plot 2, 

Plot 4 (minerals alone). No better than unmanured plots, 
except under a large tree, where the falling leaves no doubt 
manured the land. 

Plot 5 (minerals and 200 lbs. of ammonia-salts). Wheat fine, 
except on small plants, the ears of which are blighted. 

Plot 6 (minerals and small quantity of nitrate of soda). 
Wheat healthy, and apparently a big crop. Probably will yield 
as well as any. 

Plot 7 (unmanured). Wheat looks better than in any previous 
year. 

Plot 8a (minerals and 400 lbs. of ammonia-salts). Very heavy 
crop, a good many of the shorter stems have the ears blighted. 
The wheat has not gone down. 

Plot 8b (minerals alone, ammonia-salts left out in 1883). No 
better than, if so good as, the unmanured plots. 

Plot 9a (minerals and large quantity of nitrate of soda). 
Rather better than 8a, but attacked by red rust. 

Plot 9b (minerals alone, nitrate of soda left out in 1883). A 
little better than 8b. 

Plot 10a (no dung in 1883, for the second year). Decidc?cll j 
better than plots 1 and 7, 

Plot 10b (small quantity of dung every year). Wheat good. 

Plot 11a (no dung in 1883, for the second year). Good. 

Plot 11b (large quantity of dung every year). Wheat much 
better than plot 11a. 

From August 18th to 25th, a week of perfect harvest weather 
followed, and the cutting of the wheat commenced on August 
21st, continuing for a week, all not being ready to cut at onccf. 
The carting commenced on September 5th, and all was stacked 
by September 14th. The threshing took place in the field on 
October 23rd. The straw of the several plots was at once 
yire^hed in the field, and the corn put in sacks and stored in 
the granary until November 1st, when it was weighed with 
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■every possible accuracy by a trained chemist, the single 
bushels and the whole produce being separately weighed. 

In Table I. (p. 342) are given the manurial treatment of each 
plot, and the produce per acre of corn and straw* 

On all the plots except those to which farmyard-manure was 
applied, the produce of straw was below that yielded in 1882. 
The produce of corn was in every case, except that of plots 2 
and 5, higher than the results obtained in 1882 by similar 
treatment. On the unmanured plots the increase was 243 lbs. 
and 354 lbs. respectively. Where ammonia-salts and nitrate of 
soda respectively were applied in conjunction with mineral 
manures, there was a difference of 415 lbs. per acre in favour of 
nitrate of soda over last year’s produce, the ammonia-salts 
giving 92 lbs. less, and the nitrate of soda 323 lbs. more than 
in 1882. Similarly, when these salts were applied alone, with- 
out minerals, the nitrate of soda gave about the same produce 
as before, while that of the ammonia-salts was less by 462 lbs. 
It would appear from this that nitrate of soda had this season 
been more beneficial to the wheat than ammonia-salts, though, 
as in previous seasons, the use of superphosphate in conjunction 
with them showed marked improvement over the results obtained 
by either salt alone. 

Passing next to the half plots 8a and 8b, on which the treat- 
ment adopted in 1882 was reversed, the addition of 400 lbs. of 
ammonia-salts, with minerals, to plot 8a, previously manured 
last year with minerals alone, produced an increase of nearly 
2000 lbs. of corn per acre, while the effect of leaving them off, 
and using minerals alone on plot 8b, was also very marked, the 
produce falling from 2568 lbs. to 996 lbs. per acre. Similar 
results were shown with nitrate of soda used at the rate of 550 
lbs. per acre. Its application with minerals to plot 9 a, manured 
last year with minerals alone, increased the produce by 1846 
lbs., while its omission on plot 9b, where minerals and nitrate 
had been used in 1882, lowered the produce in the single year 
by 1000 lbs. per acre. The larger quantity of nitrate of soda 
does not appear to have shown its superiority over the ammonia- 
salts in the same way as in the case of the smaller quantities. 
In the cases in which ammonia-salts and nitrate of soda were 
omitted, the produce fell in a single year to the average of the 
•unmanured plots, showing that the effect of these nitrogenous 
top-dressings is confined to the year of their application. On 
the plbts to which farmyard-manure was applied, either con- 
tinuously every year or previously to 1882, there was an increase 
in each case, this being the more marked in the continuously 
manured plots, of which 11b, manured with the larger quantity 
of dung, continued to give the higher produce. These results 
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Tabld I. — PnoDifOE or Continctous Wheat. Seventh Season, 1883. 


I'ltoinioK mi Acitii. 


Mani’rbs ri!R Acre. 

Weight. 

Number 

of 

Bushels. 

Weight 

msr 

Bushel. 

.straw, Chaff, 


Iba. 


lbs. 

cwts. qi’H. lbs. 

Unmanured - .. 

943 

16 

58*9 

17 2 IG 

f200 lbs. ammonia-salts alone (appliodl 
\ in the spring) j 

1404 

24*1 

58*2 

27 0 4 

f275 lbs. nitrate of soda (applied in thcl 

1 spring) ) 

[200 lbs. sulphate of potash, 100 lbs.] 

1498 

27*5 

54*1 

2S it 16 

sulphate of soda, 100 lbs. sulphate f 
of magnesia, Si cwts, superphosphate j 
of lime . .. ..j 

1013 

17'3 

58*4 

17 a 10 


( soda, 100 lbs. sulpli, magnesia, 3j( 
cwts. superphosphate of lime, aud 200 
lbs. ammonia-salts (in spring) . . . . J 

i 200 lbs. snlph. potash, 100 lbs. Bulph.j 
soda, 100 lbs. snlph. magnesia, 3.U 
cwts. superphosphate of limo, and 275 ' 
lbs. nitrate of soda (in spring) . . . , j 

Unmannred 

1 200 lbs. snlph. potash, 100 lbs. snlph.] 
soda, 100 lbs. snlph. magnesia, 3|l 
cwts. superphosphate of lime, and 400 ( 
ITm. ammonia-salts in 1883 . . . . J 

(The same minerals as in 8 a, no ammoniarl 

\ salts in 1883 .. 

[200 lbs. STilph. potash, 100 lbs. snlph,] 
soda, 100 lbs. snlph. magnesia, 3} I 
cwts. superphosphate of lime, and 550 j 
lbs. nitrate of soda (in spring, 1883) ) 
/The same minerals as iu 1)A, no nitrutol 

of soda in 1883 .. ..j 

No manure (having received manure 
as 10b in each of tho iivo seasonal 
previous to 1882, ;but none in 1882) . . 
[Farmyard-manure, estimated to contjiin] 
nitrogen = 100 lbs. ammonia, made 
from 672 lbs. decorticated cotton-cake, 
1075 lbs. maize-meal, 8064 lbs. tur-l 
nips, 1344 lbs. wheat-straw, as food; 
and 1747 lbs. wheat-straw as Utter. 
Weight about 4 tons .. ,, ,, ..J 
No manure (having received manure 
as llB iu each of the five seasons} 
previous to 1 882, but none in 1882) . . 
[Farmyard-mannre, estimated to contain] 
nitrogen = 200 lbs. ammonia, made 
from 1344 lbs. decorticated cotton- 
cfi^be, 2150 lbs. maize-meal, 16,128 lbs. 
turnips, 2688 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, 
as food; and 8494 lbs. wheat-straw 
' \ ' as litter. W eight about 8 tons . . 


58 ‘7 36 I 26 

68’6 87 3 2 

58'8 18 2 4 

60*3 47 i 12 

57*6 13 3 16 

57'8 47 0 8 

59*0 17 3 12 

59'6 23 1 , 4 

59*7 29 2 4 

60*8 21 3 8 

60'5 87 I 12 
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show that, even after a lapse of two years, the farmyard-manure 
applied previously to 1882 has left in the land some unex- 
hausted fertilising matters which told upon the produce of the 
wheat crop of 1883, 

Expeeiments ox the Coxtintjous Geowth op Baeley. 

The land devoted to these experiments was ploughed for the 
first time on September 1st, the ground having been first well 
twitched. Four bullocks, to make the dung for the plots which 
were to receive farmyard-manure, were put into the feeding 
boxes on October 11th, and finished making the dung on 
November 4th. In this period of three weeks and three days 


the bullocks consumed ; — 

c\vts. qrs. lbs. 

Decorticated cotton-cake .. .. .. .. 2 2 0 

Maize-meal .. 4 00 

Sliced white turnips .. 30 0 0 

Wheat-straw chaff (as food) 5 0 0 


Besides which, they used 12 cwt. of wheat-straw chaff as litter. 

The following table shows the weights of the bullocks, sepa- 
rately and collectively, when put in on October 11th, when 
removed on November 4th, and the increase in live- weight 
obtained during the period of feeding : — 



When pnt in, 
on Oct 11, 1883. 

When TemoTed, 
on Xov. 4. 

Gain in live- 
weight, from. 
Oct. U to Xov. 4, 
(three weeks 
and three days). 

1 

Bullock No. 1 weighed 

„ No.2 „ .. .. .. 

ff 3 » •• '• •• 

No. 4 „ 

cwts. iirs. lbs. 
9 0 22 

9 3 26 

10 1 11 

9 3 4 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 
9 1 26 
10 1 2i 
10 3 1 

10 1 4 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

0 14 

0 1 26 

0 1 18 

0 2 0 

Total weight of 4 Bullocks 

39 1 7 

40 3 27{ 

1 2 20 
Total increase 


The bullocks were fed at first with 30 lbs. of roots per day, 
and the other food in proportion, and finished off with 40 lbs. 
of roots per day. With the exception of bullock No. 1, the 
animals increased uniformly. The composition of the various 
foods has been already given on page 338. 

The dung was removed from the pits on November 13th, and 
left covered until January 24th, 1883, when it was weighed. 
The total weight of dung obtained was 32 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs. 
To one half of plot 10 a quantity of dung, calculated to contain 
nitrogen equal to 100 lbs. of ammonia per acre, was applied on 
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that day, and double that quantity (equal to 200 lbs, of ammonia 
per acre) to one-half of plot 11 * 

On March 16th the land was ploughed a second time, and 
on March 31st the seed, Oakeshott’s Golden Melon Barley, was 
sown at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, the mineral manures being 
sown at the same time, just in front of the drilL The nitro- 
genous top-dressings of ammonia-salts and nitrate of soda 
were sown on April 25th, after having been mixed with about 
three times their bulk of dry sand, and distributed by a broad- 
cast manure distributor. 

The land was rolled on May 2nd, and hoeing it began on 
May 9th. The fine weather of June caused the barley to grow 
well, and on June 30th it began to come out well, being healthy 
and even. The succeeding wet weather and storms of July 
seemed to do the barley more damage than the wheat ; and on 
several plots, especially plots 8 and 9, it was much storm- 
twisted. At the end of J uly it appeared much beaten down, 
and sunshine was badly needed. Plot 6 (nitrate of soda) and 
plot H (heavily dunged), in addition to the ones already 
mentioned, did not stand well. The improved weather in 
August caused a welcome change, and on inspecting the plots 
on August 3rd I made the following notes : — 

Plot 1 and plot 7 (unmanured). Barley looks well 5 some- 
what thin, but better than plot 4, on which minerals alone 
had been sown. 

Plot 2 (ammonia-salts alone). A fine crop. 

Plot 3 (nitrate of soda alone). A good crop, and rather 
better than plot 2 . 

Plot 5 (minerals and ammonia-salts). Almost the best crop 
of all. 

Plot 6 (minerals and nitrate of soda). Heavier cr<rp than 
Plot 5, but barley very much twisted, and partly down on 
the ground. 

Plot 8a (minerals, and large quantity of ammonia-salts). A 
heavy crop,, but barley much laid down, though not as 
much as on plot 9a. 

Plot 8b (minerals alone). Barley standing well up, and 
rather better than plot 9 b. 

Plot 9a (minerals, and large quantity of nitrate of soda). 
Very heavy crop, but much laid. The barley went down 
first on this plot. 

Plot 9b (minerals alone). Barley healthy, and bettor than 
on unmanured plots. 

Plot 10a (no dung for last two years). Barley good. 

Plot 10b (small quantity of dung every year). Better, though 

^ ' than plpt 10 a» 
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Plot 11a (no manure for last two jears). Barley good, 
standing up well. 

Plot 11b (large quantity of dung every year). Barley heavy, 
about one-half down on ground. 

The fine weather of August caused the barley to come on 
‘better, and on August 21st and five following days it was cut*. 
‘Carting began on September 7th, but rain prevented all being 
got in at once. By September 14th all the barley had been 
carted, stacked, and thatched. It was threshed in the field on 
' October 25th, the straw being at once weighed. The corn was 
.stored and weighed on November 2nd, the same precautions 
being adopted as in the case of the permanent wheat. 

Table 11. (p. 346) shows at once the different treatment of the 
.several plots, with the resulting produce of corn and straw 
» obtained in 1883. 

The barley crop in 1883 at Woburn was rather above an 
average crop. One of the two unmanured plots upon which 
barley had been grown in succession in the preceding six years 
produced 30*3 bushels of dressed barley, weighing nearly 53 lbs. 
*per bushel, and 18 cwts. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. of straw per acre; the 
second unmanured plot (plot 7) produced 22*8 bushels of 
• dressed barley and 13 cwts. 3 qrs. 22 lbs. of straw per acre, con- 
firming the experience of previous years, and showing that 
iplot 1 is naturally more productive than plot 7. The average 
produce of the two unmanured plots, Nos. 1 and 7, in round 
(.numbers amounted to 26*5 bushels of dressed barley, and 
16 cwts. 1 qr. 4 lbs. of straw per acre. 

Ammonia-salts alone (plot 2) and nitrate of soda alone (plot 3) 
largely increased the crops, the former giving an increase 
< of 24*1 bushels per acre over the average produce of the two 
unmanured plots, and the latter an increase of 24*6 bushels. 
It will also be seen that nitrate of soda alone on plot 3 gave a 
heavier crop of straw than the ammonia-salts alone on plot 2. 

The minerals alone on plot 4, as in previous years, had no 
-effect on the yield of corn or straw in 1883. The addition of 
nitrate of soda to minerals on plot 6 had the effect of raising 
the produce in barley to nearly 56 bushels per acre, and that of 
; straw to 2 tons 3 cwts. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. 

In conjunction with minerals, ammonia-salts on plot 5 also 
.gave a large increase both of corn and straw, but the increase 
in straw on plot 5 was less conspicuous than on plot 6, manured 
with minerals and nitrate of soda. 

In the five years previous to 1882, plots 8 and 9 had been 
i annually manured with a heavy dressing of mineral manures, 
,and a large dose of ammonia-salts; or with minerals and 
mitrate of soda. In 1882 these plots were divided into two 
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Table II.—PBOBxroE of Continuous Baeley. Skventu Season, 1883 . 


Plots. 

Manuhtss peb Ache. 

Weight. 

PnODlXM. 

"JrcHseil Cor» 

Number 

of 

Bashfilfl, 

VKU ACHR 

Weight 

per 

Bushel 

straw, Chftf , 
&c. 



Ihs. 


llw. 

cwts. qm. ihs. 

1 

XJnmamired .. ,» 

1590 

30*3 

52*7 

18 2 it 

2 

200 lbs. ammonia-salts, alono .. .. 

2084 

,W-(! 

53*0 

30 1 4 

3 

275 lbs. uitrato of soda, alone .. .. 
200 lbs. sulphate of potash, 100 lbs, 
sulph. of soda, 100 lbs. aulph. mag- 
nesia, 3^ cwts. superphosphate of lime 
200 lbs. sulph. of potash, 100 lbs. sulph. 

2708 

5M 

S!i'0 

37 1 4 

4 

1470 

28-0 

52*5 

17 1 ao 

5 

of soda, 100 lbs. sulph. of inagiiesia, 
c'wta. supoi’phosphate of lime, and 

200 lbs. ammonia-salts 

'200 lbs. Bulph.of potash, 100 lbs. sulph. 1 

2810 

50 "9 

55-2 

32 1 20 

6 

of soda, 100 lbs. sulphate of magnesia, 
3^ cwts. of superphosphate of lime, 
and 275 lbs. nitrate of soda .. .. 

2948 

55*8 

52-8 

43 2 it! 

7 

XJnmanured 

r200 lbs. sulph. of potash, 100 lbs. sulph.1 

1281 

22*8 

51*6 

13 3 22 

8a 

1 of soda, 100 lbs. sulph. of magnesia, 

1 8^ cwts, of superphosphate of lime, 

[ and 400 lbs. ammonia-salts in 1888 ,, 

3868 

62*6 

S3'8 

32 1 B 

8b 

(The same minerals as in 8 a, no ammonia-! 

\ salts in 1883 .. 

200 lbs. snlpb. of potash, 100 lbs. snlpii.' 

1914 

3,V2 

54*3 

19 3 0 

9a 

of soda, 100 lbs, sulph. of magnesia, 
3i cwts. of superphosphate of lime , 
and 550 lbs. of nitrate of soda in 1883, 

8126 

GO '9 

51*3 

49 3 12 

9b 

/The same minerals as in 9 a, no nitmto! 

\ of soda in 1883 .. 

No manure (having received manure' 

1944 ! 


54*2 

22 0 16 

10a 

' as 10b in eaoli of the five soimonfl 
previous to 1882, but none in 1882).. 

Farmyard-manure, estimated to contain' 
nitrogen =: 100 lbs. of ammonia, made 
from 672 lbs, decortmated (iotton-csake, 

1746 


52*2 

17 2 n 

10b 

1075 lbs. maize-meal, 8064 lbs. tur- 
nips, 1344 lbs. "wheat-straw chaif, as 
food; and 1747 lbs. wheat-straw as 
, litter. Weight about 4 tons 

No manure (having received manure 

2038 

B8'8 

52*5 

22 3 20 

11a 

as llB in each of the five seasons 
previous to 1882, but none in 1882) . . 

'Farmyard-mannre, estimated to contain' 
nitrogen = 200 lbs, ammonia, made 
from 1344 lbs. decorticated cotton- 

1982 

Bg'O 

52*2 

24 3 24 

llB 

cake, 2150 lbs, maize-meal, 16,128 lbs.> 
turnips, 2688 lbs. wheat-straw chatf, 
as food; and 3494 lbs, wheat-straw 
; as litter. Weight about 8 tons 

2710 

51*3 

53*1 : 

84 1 12 
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equal halves of one-eighth of an acre each; on one half of 
plot 8 (plot 8a) the usual quantity of mixed minerals alone was 
employed, and on the second half the same quantity of mixed 
minerals, with the addition of 400 lbs. of ammonia-salts, were 
used. 

On plot 9a mixed minerals alone, and on plot 9b minerals, 
with the addition of 650 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, were 
applied. In 1883 the treatment, as regards manures, adopted 
in 1882 was reversed, and plot 8a was dressed with minerals 
and ammonia-salts, and plot 8b with minerals only. Similarly 
plot 9a was dressed with minerals and nitrate of soda, and 
plot 9b with minerals only. 

The results of the experiments with the manures on 
plots 8a and 8b, and 9 a and 9 b, in 1883 are highly instructive. 
The plot 8a, dressed in 1882 with minerals alone, gave 
37*7 bushels of dressed barley, and 1 ton 5 cwts. 26 lbs. of 
straw ; and last season, dressed with minerals and the addition 
of ammonia-salts, it yielded 62^ bushels and 1 ton 12 cwts. 1 qr. 

8 lbs. of straw ; whilst plot 8b in 1882, dressed with mine- 
rals and ammonia, and yielding 52'7 bushels of barley, pro- 
duced last season, when dressed with minerals alone, only 
35*2 bushels and 19 cwts. 3 qrs. of straw. A similarly large 
increase was obtained in 1883 on plot 9 a by the addition of 
nitrate of soda to minerals. This plot, it will be seen, yielded 
nearly 61 bushels of corn, and 2 tons 9 cwts. 5 qrs. 12 lbs. 
of straw ; whilst in the preceding year, when manned with 
minerals alone, the same plot produced only 37 bushels of 
corn, and 19 cwts. 20 lbs. of straw. 

On the other hand, plot 9 b, dressed in 1883 with minerals 
alone, gave only 35*9 bushels of com, and 1 ton 2 cwts. 16 lbs. 
of straw ; whereas the same plot in the preceding year, when 
dressed with minerals and nitrate of soda, yielded 66*8 bushels 
of barley, and 2 tons 8 cwts. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. of straw. 

Previous to 1882 the barley on plot 10 was grown for five years 
in succession with well-rotten dung, calculated to contain 100 lbs. 
of ammonia, and on plot 11 with dung calculated to contain 
200 lbs. of ammonia. With a view of studying the lasting 
effects of farmyard-manure, and the probable increased fertility 
of land annually manured with good dung, plots 10 and 11 
were divided in 1882 into two equal halves. From one half 
of these plots the dung was withheld for the first time in 1882, 
and again last season ; whilst on the second halves the supply 
of the usual annual quantity of well-rotten dung was con- 
tinued. It appears that, although no dung had been applied 
on plots 10a and 11a for the last two years’, the influence of 
the residue of the five previous dungings was clearly per- 
ceptible in the yield of the barley on those two plots, to a 
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slighter extent on plot 10a than on plot ILv^ to which douhh‘ 
the quantity of dung had been applied previous to 1882. On 
plot 11a, a crop of 38 bushels of barley was grown, although no 
•dung had been applied to it since; 1881, or almost as much as 
had been produced on plot IOb, annually manured with small 
quantities of dung. The produce of the larger dose of dung 
on plot 11b, it will be seen, was very satisfactory, as it 
amounted to 51*3 bushels, weighing 53T lbs. per bushel, and 
gave an increase of 24*8 bushels over the average produce of 
the two unmanured plots Nos. 1 and 7. 

The Expeeiments ik Rotation. 

Rotation No. 1. — 1877, seeds; 1878, wheat; 1879, man- 
golds; 1880, barley; 1881, seeds; 1882, wheat 

Swedes^ 1883. — The land was ploughed for the first time on 
Sept. 4th. The dung for the swedes was made by 8 l)ullocks, 
which were put into the feeding-boxes on November 21st, and 
which finished making the manure for plots 2, 3, an<l 4 on 
January 19th, having occupied 8 weeks and 3 days, and for 
plot 1 on January 21st, a period of 8 weeks and 5 days. 

During these periods the bullocks consumed the fidlowing 
amounts of food : 2 bullocks (for plot 1) consumed 923 lbs. of 
decorticated cotton-cake, 5000 lbs. of mangolds, and 1250 lbs. of 
wheat-straw chaff ; two others (for plot 2) consumed 1000 lbs, of 
maize-nlbal in place of decorticated cotton-cake ; while four others 
(for plots 3 and 4) received only the mangolds and wheat-straw 
chaff, all eight bullocks having been alike supplied with 1 880 lbs. 
of wheat-straw chaff as litter. The following Table givc?s the 
weights of the bullocks when put in the feeding-boxes on 
November 21st, and when removed on January 19th and 21st, as 
well as the increase of live-weight in the period of fecnling s — 



Wlu*n piife In, 
on Nov, 21, 

j 

1 

W'lwn ivniovuMt, 
OUtlttU, 2U ' 

hi 

front Nov. 21 
to ,}»n, 

2 Bullocks, 1 and 2, receiving decor- j 
ticated cotton-cake as additional? 
food .. ) 

cwts. qra. 

20 1 

Uw, 

7 

CWtM. qi’M. IbH, 

21 0 10 

0 a 8 

2 Bullocks, 7 and 8, receiving maize-1 
meal as additional food . . . . . . / 

20 

3 

24 

On Jun. 10. 

22 1 10 

To Jtt». uif. 

1 1 23 

2 Bullocks, 8 and 4, fed witliout oako\ 
or com ,♦ ,, j 

10 

1 

10 

10 0 0 

loss 1 (i 

2 Bdilocks, 5 and 6, fed without cako\ 
or com .. .. f 

18 

1 

IB 

18 n 7 

1 0 1 17 






1 
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Bullock No* 2 went off its feed once for three days, and 
did not seem to like the decorticated cotton-cake, but its com- 
panion got the benefit of the extra lot. Bullocks 3 and 4 lost 
slightly, and 5 and 6 gained slightly. The bullocks 7 and 8„ 
which were fed upon maisse-meal as additional food, gained most 
in weight. The dung was taken out of the pits as soon as the 
feeding was over, and kept under cover until March 24th,. 
when it was carted on to the field and ploughed in. 

On April 3rd the land was drag-harrowed. The mineral! 
manures were sown on plots 3 and 4 on May 24th, and the seed, 
o lbs. of Gibbs’s selected purple-top swede per acre, was drilled 
in on May 25th. On June 1st the land was horse-hoed, and the 
plants were singled out on June 12th. Horse-hoeing was done- 
on June 27th, and hand-hoeing on June 30th. The nitrate of 
soda was sown by hand round the swedes on July 9th. In the* 
middle of July the swedes looked even and free from disease. 
Towards the end of the month they looked well, except on 
plot 3 (heavily manured with nitrate of soda), where many were- 
thistle-headed. Plot 4 was somewhat so likewise. 

Inspecting the plots on August 3rd, I made the following 
notes : The larger quantity of nitrate of soda on plot 3 shows 
well, and also the smaller quantity of nitrate on plot 4. On 
both plots, however, some plants are thistle-headed, that is to 
say, there are several small heads instead of one true head, 
which is not the case where no nitrate was used. On the 
maize-meal plot (No. 2) the swedes look almost as well as on 

J Jot 3; and the decorticated cotton-cake plot (No. 1) shows. 

ecidedly the best appearance of all. On November 3rd the 
roots were taken up, and showed a heavy crop, the roots 
being very sound. These were topped and tailed and weighed 
on November 24th, 1882, the weights being recorded in 
Table III, (p. 350). 

The heaviest crop by far was that of plot 3, grown witk 
artificial manures containing the equivalent of all the mineral,, 
and two-thirds of the nitrogenous constituents contained in 1000^ 
lbs, of decorticated cotton-cake. The next best was plot 4. These- 
results were in direct accord with those obtained in rotation 4 
in 1882, though in 1883 all the crops were considerably heavier 
than in the year previpus, both as regards roots and leaves. 

Rotation No* 2. — Four acres. 1877, mangolds ; 1878, barley 
1879, Sfeeds; 1880, wheat; 1881, mangolds; 1882, barley;: 
1883, seeds. 

Seedsy 1883, — The seeds, Dutch white clover, were sown 
among the barley on June 6th, 1882. In February 1883 the 
crop was standing well, and on May 2nd it was rolled;. 
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Table III. — Piioduoe of Swedes, 1883 (Rotation No. 1), 
AFTER Wheat. 
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PtOTS. 


When put on, 
May 29. 

When taken olf. 

Increase in 
Live-weight. 

1 

Fed-off by 10 sheep, each sheep 
receiving about ^ lb. decorti- 
cated cotton-cake per day ; 10 
. sheep on the land 34 days 

cwts. qrs. lbs, 

11 0 6 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

July 2. 

12 2 15^ 

lbs. 

177| 

2 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, each sheep' 
j receiving about | lb. of maize- 
j meal per day; 10 sheep on 
the land 46 days 

11 0 5 

July 14. 

12 2 14 

177 

3 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without] 
j other food ; 10 sheep on the] 
( land 49 days ) 

11 0 6i 

July 17. 

12 1 7i 

141 

4 

Fed-off by 10 sheep, without) 
other food; 10 sheep on the] 
land 49 days ) 

11 0 6| 

July 17. 

12 2 26| 

188 


These variations in the weights were due in great measure to 
the difference in the luxuriance of the clover crops. Plot 1 
was very weak, being partly killed by the heavy crop of barley 
in 1882. Plot 2 had suffered less ; on both the clover was in 
bloom and running to seed when the sheep were put on it. 
The food was so rich, that the sheep did not want any additional 
food. On plots 3 and 4 the keep got a little old and stale at 
the finish, and the sheep would not eat it down enough. The 
crop of plot 4 was better than that of plot 3 ; the nitrate had 
forced the barley on plot 3, and this had thinned the clover. On 
taking the sheep off the clover for the second time on August 27th 
and weighing them, the following results were obtained : — 



Plots. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


(Fed-off by 10 sheep, eating] 
j about I lb. of decorticated f 
j cotton-cake per sheep per day ; j 
( on land 41 days .. .. ..J 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, eating] 
I about I lb. of maize-meal per> 
I day ; on land 41 days .. .. ) 

f ed-off by 10 sheep, without^ 
other food; on land 41 days / 

/Fed-off by 10 sheep, without) 
{ other food; on land 41 days / 


When put on, 
July 17. 

When taken off, 
Aug. 27. 

Increase in 
Live-weight. 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

cwts. qrs. ibs. 

lbs. , 

12 1 19 

12 2 4J 

13J 

12 2 9| 

12 1 5i 

- 32 

12 1 7| 

12 0 18J 

- 17} 

12 2 26| 

12 2 4 

- 22i . 
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All did very badly, the food got stale before it was done, and^ 
unfortunately foot-rot broke out. The sheep were put on the • 
clover a third time on September 14 ; those in perrs and 4 
finished on October 6tb, and the rest on October 9th, wben the- 
results were : — 


Increase in 
Live-weiglit. 


lbs. 

75i 


65i 
- 29i 


24 


Plots. 


When put on, 
Aug. 2L 

When taken off. 
Oct. 9. 

1 

[ Fed-off by 10 sheep, receiving] 
decorticated cotton-cake; on> 
1 land 23 days ..j 

cwts. qrs. lbs. 

12 0 2 

cwts. qrs. lbs, 

12 2 21i 

2 

fFed-off by 10 sheep, consuming'! 
{ maize-meal ; on land 23 days/ 

11 3 23i 

12 2 5 

3 

f Fed-off by 10 sheep, without] 
1 additional food; on land 20 > 

11 2 26 

Oct. 6. 

11 1 24i 

4 

] 

{Fed-off hy 10 sheep, without] 
1 additional food; on land 20 > 
( days I 

11 3 If 

Oct. 6. 

11 3 25J 


The following statement is a summary of the results, andS 
shows the number of sheep fed on each acre, the quantity of 
purchased food consumed (if any), the number of days the 
animals were kept on the land, and the total increase in live- 
weight yielded — 


Increase in Live- 
weight. 


Plots. 

1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


i Fed-off hy 10 sheep, with 672 lbs. decorticated) 
cotton-cake ; on land 98 days J 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, with 728 lbs. of maize-meal :) ot 
t on land no days .. f 

(Fed-off by 10 sheep, without other food ; on land) r ., , 

t 110 days .. .. .. ..f 

(Fed-off hy 10 sheep, withoitt other food : on) ^ 

I land no days ..f 


Rotation No. 3. — Four acres. 1878, seeds; 1879, wheat; 
1880, mangolds ; 1881, barley ; 1882, seeds ; 1883, wheat. 

Wheats — The land, upon which clover had been fed off 

by sheep in 1882, was ploughed up on October 10th, 1882, and 
harrowed on October 23rd, on which latter day the wheat 
(Browick wheat), at the rate of 8 pecks per acre, was drilled in. 
It came up well, and continued to grow favourably through the 
winter, all gaps in it being filled up in January. Early in Feb- 
ruary it was attacked by a white grub, and was on February 26th 
rolled with a Cambridge roller in the hope of killing these. The 
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mineral manures for plots 3 and 4 were sown on February 17tli. 
On April 3rd the land was again pressed ; it was horse-hoed and 
harrowed on the 10th ; the wheat then looked very clean, and on 
that day the nitrogenous top-dressings were sown on plots 3 and 4. 

The attacks of the wireworm were felt at the close of April, 
and the heavy rain of May caused the weeds to come up badly* 
At the close of June the wheat came into bloom, showing a good 
ear, but the storms of July did a good deal of mischief. The 
red maggot did not appear to such an extent as in the case of 
the permanent wheat. Visiting the plots on August 3rd, after an 
improvement in the weather, I remarked on the plots as follows : — 

Plot 1 (decorticated cotton-cake plot). Wheat splendid ; appa- 
rently the best of the four plots. 

Plot 2 (maize-meal plot). Nearly as good as plot 3. 

Plot 3 (large quantity of nitrate of soda). Wheat taller than 
on plot 4 (small quantity of nitrate of soda) — not so well matured 
as on the other three plots ; wheat 5ft. 5in. high. 

In August the wheat got rapidly ripe, and was cut on 
August 27th. Carting took place on September 4th and 
5 th, and the wheat was threshed in the field on October 23rd 
and 24th. The corn, after a short storing, was winnowed 
and weighed on November 1st, the yields of corn and straw 
being shown in Table IV. (p. 354). 

Compared with last year the yield in 1883 was higher, but 
on each plot there was a very much larger quantity of tail-corn 
than then ; the straw, on the other hand, was somewhat less. 
The same differences noted in 1882 were again visible now, 
plot 3 again showing the poorest yield and the largest amount 
of tail-corn. Between the total yields of the other 3 plots there 
was not much to choose, the number of bushels, taking head 
and tail corn together, Being in each case 46 and a fraction. 

Rotation No. 4. — ^Four acres. 1878, mangolds; 1879, barley ; 
1880, seeds ; 1881, wheat ; 1882, swedes ; 1883, barley. 

Barley^ 1883. — ^The swedes grown on the land in 1882 were 
fed off on the field by sheep, which were gut on the swedes on 
November 29th and which finished on March 26th* The land was 
then ploughed up at once ; and the seed, 8 pecks of Oakeshott’s 
Golden Melon per acre, was drilled in on March 30th and 31st. 
The nitrogenous top-dressing was sown on April 21st. The 
land was hoed on May 10th, and on the 18th white Dutch 
clover was sown between the barley. 

The previous swede crop of 1882 had been manured as 
follows : — 

Plot 1.-— With dung, made from 1360 Ihs. straw as litter ; 5000 lbs. 

niangolds ; 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and 1000 lbs. decorti- 
cated cotton-cake. 

VOL. XX.— S. S. 2 A 



Table IV.— Pbodtjoe of Wheat (fioTATtoH No. 3), m 1883, aftbb Seeds FBi) on the Land in 1882. 



contammg as mucli rertiiismg maitei 
tlie clung from 728 lbs. of maize-meal 
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Plot 2. — With dung, made from 1350 lbs. straw as litter; 5000 lbs. 

mangolds ; 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff, and 1000 lbs. of maize- 
meal. 

Plot 3. — •‘With dung, made from 1350 lbs. straw as litter ; 5000 lbs, 
mangolds ; 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff ; and artificial manure, 
containing two-thirds as much nitrogen, and the other consti- 
tuents, of the manure from 1000 lbs. decorticated cotton-cake ; 
namely, 248 lbs. nitrate of soda, 100 lbs. of bone-ash (made 
into superphosphate), 621 lbs. sulphate of potash, and 65 lbs. 
sulphate of magnesia. 

Plot 4. — With dung, made from 1350 lbs. straw as litter; 5000 lbs. 

mangolds ; 1250 lbs. wheat-straw chaff ; and artificial manure, 
containing as much nitrogen, and other constituents, as the 
manure from 1000 lbs. maize-meal ; namely, 80 lbs. nitrate of 
soda, 16i lbs. bone-ash (made into superphosphate), 7 lbs. 
sulphate of potash, and 11 lbs. sulphate of magnesia. 

For the succeeding barley in 1883 no artificial manure was 
used on plots 1, 2, and 4 ; and on plot 3 only the remaining 
one-third of the equivalent of nitrogen in the manure from 
1000 lbs. of decorticated cotton-cake, the other two-thirds 
having been already applied to the swede crop. 

The barley, though coming up well in May and June, 
suffered severely from the heavy rains and storms of July, 
even more so than the wheat crops. It was much beaten down 
and storm-twisted, plot 3 especially showing this very markedly 
— this continued throughout July. On my visit of August 3rd, 
I found that no great difference was noticeable in any of the 
plots, and that on all of them the barley had gone down more 
or less. The barley was cut on August 21st and following 
days, and carted and stacked on September 4th, 6th, and 7th, 
all being got in in good condition. It was threshed in the field 
on October 24th and 25th ; and the corn, after a short storing 
in the granary, was winnowed, measured, and weighed on 
October 31st, the results being given in Table V. (p. 356). 

In every case the yield of corn was more than that of 1882, 
plot 1 showing this the least, while the other three gave a very 
large increase, amounting in the case of plots 3 and 4 to one- 
third of the total yield of 1882. There was but little difference 
in the amount of straw. The largest crop was obtained from 
the maize-meal plot, while the decorticated cotton plot, which 
had in 1882 given the best results, was now the poorest of all four, 
In fact, the decorticated cotton-cake plot now gave even a poorer 
yield than the unmanured plot 4, which had been fed off by sheep, 
receiving no purchased additional food — ^thus reversing exactly 
the results of last year as regards the two plots 1 and 2. The 
ill effects noticed last year on plot 3, by the top-dressing of 
nitrate of soda, were not repeated in this year’s experience. 

2 A 2 
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Experiments on Oats in Warren Field. 

These experiments were instituted in 1880 to try the effects 
of soluble and finely-ground phosphatic fertilisers. The follow- 
ing course has been observed : — 1880, swedes ; 1881, barley ; 
1882, seeds ; 1883, oats. 

Oats^ 1883. — The clover-crop of 1882 having failed, the 
ground was ploughed up for the first time on September 19 th ; 
it was found very hard to get the twitch out, as it had in places 
gone down as much as 18 inches. It was dug out by follow- 
ing after the plough. The field was partly scuffled on Septem- 
ber 28th, and during the heavy wet weather of October the 
draining was very effective. On March 10th it was scuffled, and 
on April 10th oats were sown at the rate of eight pecks per acre. 

Hoeing was begun on May 8th, harrowing on the 10th, and 
horse-hoeing on the 25th. At this time the oats were grow- 
ing strongly and evenly. In June there were already great 
differences to be observed in the several plots ; the most striking 
was plot 11, to which chalk had been applied, then plot 8 (20 
tons dung), and after them plot 3 (Redonda phosphate). At 
my visit on August 3rd the chalk plot continued to look the 
best. The oats were cut on August 14th, carted and stacked on 
August 23rd and 24th, all in splendid condition. The crop was 
threshed, weighed, and measured on Nov. 22nd and 23rd, the 
produce of corn and straw being given in Table VI. (p. 358). 

The experiments were made in duplicate. 

In these experiments it was noticed once more that, just as 
with the previous swede crop in 1880, and barley crop in 1881, 
the soil of plots 1a and 7b was less productive than the rest 
of the field. The best results were obtained with Redonda 
phosphate, though the previous barley crop was nearly the 
smallest. As had been concluded from observation earlier in 
the season, the chalk plots (plots llA and 11b) turned out 
extremely well, and the average of the straw-yield was higher 
on these than on any of the plots. The beneficial effect of chalk 
appears to indicate that the soil, which is naturally deficient in 
lime, needed an addition of lime to make it produce a good 
oat-crop. 

Altogether the difference between the several plots when the 
produce came to be weighed was found not to be much, and 
the results of plots 1 and 7 were rendered useless as a base of 
comparison, on account of the great differences between the 
duplicate portions of each, for the reasons given before. In 
every case of the manured plots the mean results came above 
that recorded for the unmanured, as had been observed already 
in the swede crop of 1880. 
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Table VI. — ^Pbobitoe of Oats in Wabben Field in 1883, after Swedes 
in 1880, and Seeds in 1882. 

Results calculated per Acre. 


Pmts 
i Acre 
each. 


1 A. 
IB. 
Mean 


2 a. 
2 b. 
Mean 


3 a. 
3 b. 
Mean 


4 a. 

4 B. 

Mean 

5 A. 

5 B.* 
Mean 

6 a. 

6 b. 
Mean 

7 A. 

7b. 

Mean 

8 a. 
8 b. 

Mean 


9 a. 

9 B. 
3Iean 

10 a. 

10 B, 
Mean 

11 A. 
11 B. 
Mean 


12 A. 
12 b. 
Mean 


Manures per Acre used 
for Swedes in 1880. 


i Ground copro-l 
lites, 6J cwts. I 

! Dissolved copro-l 
lites, 5 cwts. ..| 

[ Ground Eedonda 
phosphate, 10- 
cwts 

! Dissolved hone- 

meal, 31 cwts. 

1 Precipitated plios- 1 
pbate, 4^ cwts. j 


>No manure 


S Eaw hone-meal, 3 
cwts ' 


1 20 tons of dung | 

1 10 tons of dung,] 
and 5 cwts. dis-l 
solved copro-i 
lites.. .. 

1 10 tons of dung,) 
and 6i cwt. ofi 
raw coprolites ) 

5 tons of chalk 

rB cwts. of dis-'j 
solved copro-l 
lites and 2|l 
cwts. of Peru- 1 
[ vian guano ..J 


Weight of Oats. 

Number 

of 

Bushels. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Straw. 

Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 


lbs. 

Tons. cwta. qrs. lbs. 

0 

19 

3 

27 

62-2 

36*1 

1 

8 

0 

4 

I 

3 

0 

6 

67*2 

38*4 

1 

IS 

3 

22 

1 

1 

2 

21 

64-7 

37*25 

1 

13 

1 

27 

1 

4 

0 

2 

72*1 

37-3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

1 

27 

72-8 

39*2 

1 

18 

2 

24 

1 

4 

3 

Oi 

72-4 

38*2 

1 

19 

1 

13 

1 

3 

3 

1 

70-6 

37-7 

1 

18 

3 

16 

1 

9 

1 

13 

86‘9 

! 38*5 

2 

1 

0 

18 

1 

6 

2 

7 

78-7 

38*1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

63*6 

37-9 

1 

15 

3 

16 

1 

0 

0 

7 

59-0 

37*9 

2 

0 

2 

10 

1 

0 

3 

6 

61*3 

37*9 

1 

18 

0 

27 

1 

1 

0 

8 

68*6 

38*3 

1 

36 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

12 

70'6 

39*0 

1 

19 

1 

20 

1 

2 

3 

10 

66-1 

38*6 

1 

18 

0 

12 

1 

0 

1 

22 

59*0 

88-8 

1 

15 

8 

24 

0 

19 

3 

9 

61*2 

36*3 

1 

15 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wi 

i 60*1 

37-5 

1 

15 

3 

12 

1 

2 

2 

23 

' 66*0 

38*5 

1 

14 

1 

8 

0 

17 

3 

20 

! 56*4 

35*6 

1 

12 

0 

16 

1 

0 

1 

7i 

! 61*2 

37*0 

1 

13 

0 

26 

1 

4 

3 

14 ‘ 

i 70*0 

39*8 

2 

3 

2 

10 

1 

4 

0 

17 

i 70*8 

38*2 

2 

0 

2 

10 

1 

4 

2 

U 

70-4 

39*0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

1 

68*6 

89*2 

2 

1 

3 

16 

1 

1 

3 

0 

G5-1 

37*4 

1 

18 

2 

' G 

1 

2 

3 

14i 

66*8 

38*3 

2 

0 

0 

25 

1 

2 

0 

13 

63*2 

39*2 

2 

3 

0 

16 

1 

1 

1 

4 

62*0 

38*4 

1 

17 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

22| 

G2*7 

38*8 

2 

0 

1 

12 

1 

4 

0 

18 

69*0 

39*2 

2 

6 

0 

12 

1 

5 

2 

7 

74*9 

38*2 

1 2 

1 

0 

22 

1 

4 

3 

12J 

71*9 

38*7 

2 

3 

2 

17 

0 

19 

3 

16 

68*8 

37*9 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

0 

70*7 

38*8 

1 

16 

1 

10 

1 

2 

0 

22 

64*7 

38‘3 

1 

19 

2 

20 


* The Plots ITo lA and No, 7b axe at the end of the field, where the soil frorn 
stnne cause or other is clearly less productive than the remainder of the field. This 
was also proved to be the case by the results of the previous swede and barley crops* 
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Experiments on Peas in Lansome Field. 

These experiments were with soluble and finely-ground phos- 
phatic fertilisers, and were similar in character to those on the 
heavier land of Warren Field. They were commenced in 1881 
on the light land of Lansome Field, In that year swedes were 
grown ; barley followed in 1882, and peas were grown in 1883* 

Table VII. — Produce of Peas in Lansome Field in 1883, after 
Swedes fed off with Cake and Corn in 1881, and Barley in 1882. 


Results calculated per Acre. 


Plots 
i Acre 
each. 

Manures per Acre used 
for Swedes in 1881. ■ 

Weight of Peas, 

Number 

of 

Bushels. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


Straw. 




Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

Tons, cwts. ors. lbs. 

lA. 

1 1 

19 

3 

12 

35-4 

62*75 

1 

18 

2 

10 

IB. 

^No manure . . \ 

23 

3 

6 

42‘8 

62*25 

2 

7 

1 

20 

Mean 

1 1 

21 

3 

9 

39*1 

62*5 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 a. 

15 cwt. ground! 

22 

3 

20 

40-5 

63*25 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 B. 

i coprolites, costi 

23 

3 

4 

43*1 

61*8 

2 

5 

2 

12 

Mean 

1 IZ. per acre . . ( 

23 

1 

12 

41*8 

62*5 

2 

5 

8 

20 

3 A. 

15 cwt. dissolved 

23 

0 

20 

41*2 

63*0 

3 

0 

1 

24 

8 b. 

> coprolites, cost< 

26 

2 

24 

47-8 

62*6 

2 

18 

3 

14 

Mean 

) IZ. per acre 

24 

3 

22 

44‘5 

62*8 

2 

19 

2 

10 

4 A. 

15 cwt. Redondaj 
1 phosphate, cost] 

21 

3 

18 

39*1 

62*75 

2 

14 

3 

4 

4 B. 

26 

0 

24 

47-5 

61*8 

2 

7 

1 

]8> 

Mean 

J 17s. 6d. per acre ( 

24 

0 

7 

43*3 

, 62*2 

2 

11 

0 

11 

0 A. 

]4cwt. precipitated! 

19 

3 

8 

35*4 

62-75 

2 

9 

3 

22. 

5b. 

> phosphate, costj 

25 

1 

20 

45*6 

62-5 1 

2 

8 

1 

24 

Mean 

1 IZ. per acre 

22 

2 

14 

40-5 

62*6 

2 

9 

0 

23. 

6 a. 

3 cwt. bone-meal, [ 

24 

1 

16 

43-3 

G3*l 

2 

2 

1 

a 

6 B. 

- cost 22fi. GcZ. per| 

25 

0 

0 

44-0 

63-6 

2 

4 

3 

10- 

Mean 

acre ( 

24 

2 

22 

43-6 

63-3 

2 

3 

2 

6. 

7 a. 

3 cwt. dissolved 

23 

2 

8 

41*6 

63*6 

2 

6 

1 

2: 

7 b. 

> bones, cost 

24 

3 

4 

43*8 

63*3 

2 

14 

0 


Mean 

19s. 6d. per acre 
•^3 cwt. dissolved 

24 

0 

20 

42-7 

63*4 

2 

10 

0 

29 

3 A. 

1 coprolites and 

21 

3 

12 

39-0 

62*8 

2 

11 

0 

18> 

8 B. 

V 2^ cwt. of Peru- 

25 

3 

12 

46*8 

61*8 

2 

7 

0 

16. 

Mean 

l vian guano, cost 
) 43s. 3d. per acre 

23 

3 

12 

42-9 

62*3 

2 

9 

0 

17 


The land was ploughed for the first time on September 4th. 
and a second time on February Sth, after it had been twitched. 
On February 28th common maple peas were drilled in, at the rate 
of eight pecks per acre, and all went in well. The land was 
rolled on April 11th with a light roller, and horse-hoed, harrowed, 
and rolled on April 26th. At this time the peas looked well, but 
hog weed was very thick, though it was mostly , killed by the 
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horse-hoe and harrows. On May 22nd the land was hand-hoed. 
The peas bloomed well in the middle of June, and looked very 
healthy ; they were still blooming at the end of July. Visiting 
the plots on August 3rd, I could notice no difference between 
any of them. Cutting began on August 14th and continued 
till the 17th; then the peas were allowed to dry, and were 
carted and stacked on August 28th and 29th, a very heavy crop 
being realised. Threshing took place on December 13th and 
14th, when the results set forth in Table VIL (p. 359), were 
obtained. 

These experiments, like those in Warren Field, were carried 
on in duplicate. 

In these trials the natural variations in the productive powers 
of the soil of the plots of section A and those of section B, as had 
been already noticed in the barley crop of 1882, vitiate the 
value of the experiments ; thus, for example, the unmanured 
plot 1a yielded 35*4 bushels, weighing 19 cwts. 3 qrs. and 12 lbs., 
and the duplicate unmanured plot 1b gave 42*8 bushels, weigh- 
ing 23 cwts. 3 qrs. 6 lbs., or 4 cwts. more per acre. Similar 
differences are observable in other duplicate plots, especially 
plots 4a, 4b, and 5a, 5b. 

In face of these objections, I can only conclude that Lansome 
field is unsuitable for the purposes of experiment, on account of 
the natural variability of the soil of the different plots — a 
conclusion strengthened by the previous year’s experiments with 
barley. 


Rainfall at Wobuen duking 1882 and 1883. 



1882. 

1883. 

First Half-year— 

inches. 

inches. 

January 

1-33 

1-95 

Febniaiy .. 

1-50 

2-98 

March 

•98 

•89 

April 


1-55 

May 

l-7o 

1-40 

June 

2*10 

2-89 


11-07 

11-66 

Second Half-year— i 



July * j 

2-41 

3*07 

August 

1-64 

•84 

September 

2-58 

3-81 

October 

4*72 

1-82 

Kovember 

3-39 

2-37 

December 

2-33 

•63 


17-07 

12-54 


28-14 

24-20 
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Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1883. 

By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, RR.S. 

In presenting the usual Annual Report to the Chemical Com- 
ihittee I have the pleasure of reporting continued satisfactory 
progress in the Chemical Department of the work of the 
Society. 

The number of analyses made for Members during the last 
year has been greater than in any previous one. The total 
number of samples received for analysis in the course of the 
year terminating the 1st of December, 1883, amounted to 1453, 
and exceeded those of the preceding year by fifty. 

Of this large number of samples analysed in the Society’s 
Laboratory, nearly 500 were oil-cakes and feeding-meals, as will 
be seen by the appended summary (p. 368), which gives a detailed 
enumeration of the materials which were sent for analysis. 

Hard-pressed and Indigestible Linseed^ and Decorticated 
Cotton-Cakes. — Several cases were brought under my notice in 
which the use of linseed-cake was suspected to have done injury 
to stock. A careful examination of the suspected cakes, how- 
ever, showed that no ingredients prejudicial to health were 
present, nor that the cakes in question were mouldy or in a 
condition of incipient decomposition. The linseed-cakes com- 
plained of were, however, without exception, very hard pressed 
— some as hard as a board, and on analysis proved to be greatly 
deficient in oil. Owing to the improved machinery which of 
late years has been introduced pretty generally in the American 
and in not a few English oil-mills, linseed is much more 
thoroughly crushed and harder pressed than in former years, 
and is thereby deprived more efficiently of its oil. Of all 
the constituents of food, ready formed oil or fat unquestion- 
ably is the most valuable. Linseed-cake comparatively speak- 
ing poor in oil is consequently less valuable than cake richer 
in that substance. In round numbers 1 lb. of fat goes as far as 
lbs. of starch or sugar in fulfilling similar functions in the 
animal economy. Apart from the greater feeding and fattening 
value of linseed-cakes rich in oil, such cakes possess the further 
advantage of being softer and more readily broken up into 
small bits than hard-pressed cakes, which, as a rule, are de- 
ficient in oil ; and when broken up as usual by a cake-breaker, 
the latter have proved in practice so indigestible as to endanger 
the health of stock, or to prevent their thriving as much as 
they will do when fed upon really good soft linseed-cakes 
rich in oil. In illustration of the fact that linseed-cakes, 
although made from perfectly pure and sound linseed, at the 
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present time frequently possess less value than before the in- 
troduction of improved crushing machinery in oil-mills, the 
following, selected from a large number of analyses referring to 
hard-pressed linseed-cakes, may be quoted : — 


Composition of Hasd Pbessed Linseed-cakes. 



Ko. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

3Ioistiire .. 

12*02 

11*03 

12*40 

11*01 

11*10 

Oil 

6*76 

7-93 

7-37 

6*33 

6-83. 

^Albuminoids 

31*75 

27-81 

28*31 

32*94 

25*87 

Hucilage, sugar, and digeatible\ 

33*62 

35*99 

36*13 : 

85-07 

36*82: 

Indigestible woody fibre (cel- j 

lulose) J 

tMneral matters (ash) .. .. 

10*37 1 

7*16 

9*39 

8-90 

10*73 

5*48 

10-08 

6*40 

5*75 

8*65 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. 
t Including sand .. 

5*08 

•19 

4*45 

4*74 

4*53 

1*35 

5-27 

•15 

4*14 

3*65 


It will be seen that the cake to which the analysis marked 
No, 4 applies, contained only 6| per cent, of oil, but that it was 
very rich in nitrogenous compounds (albuminoids), and, prac- 
tically speaking, contained no sand. The analysis marked 
No. 5 refers to an adulterated linseed-cake, which, moreover, 
was made from dirty, that is to say, badly screened seed ; but 
the No. 4 cake I found was made entirely from unusually clean 
linseed. Unfortunately it was very hard pressed, and poor in 
oil in consequence, and I have no doubt all the more in- 
digestible because it was so rich in albuminoids. 

The sender of this cake wrote to me on the 26th of November : 

I would ask your attention to discover, if possible, anything 
to account for the death of two cows which have been feeding' 
upon the cake.” 

On analysis I did not find a trace of any metallic or mineral 
poisons in it, nor did the microscope reveal any injurious or 
questionable weed-seeds ; the cake, indeed, was made, as just 
stated, from unusually clean linseed and nothing else, but,, 
unfortunately, it was as hard as a board, I think it very likely 
that it caused the death of the two cows, not because it con- 
tained any positively poisonous ingredients, but because it was 
poor in oil and rich in nitrogenous compounds, and was in a 
mechanical condition in which such cake, as usually given to 
stock, is unquestionably most indigestible. 
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If cakes of this kind are given to stock, they should be 
broken up much finer than usual, or, better still, ground into 
a regular meal. 

For comparison with the preceding analyses, I append the 
following three; one representing the composition of a pure 
linseed-cake of average quality, somewhat poor in oil, the- 
second showing the composition of superior linseed-cake, and 
the third that of a pure linseed-cake of the best quality ; — 


Composition of Thebe Pure Linseed-Cakes. 



K-o. 1. 

No. 2. 

No, 3. 

Moisture 

33-25 

12*44 

12-06 

Oil 

, 10-33 

12-16 

13-76 

*Albuminous compounds 

32-06 

29*56 

29*31 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre 

30-80 

31-18 

29*96 

Indigestible wo^y fibre (cellulose) .. .. 

8*26 

8*67 

10*13 

tMineral matters (asb) 

5-30 

5-99 

4-78 


100-00 

100*00 

1 100*00 

1 

♦ Containing nitrogen 

5-13 

4*73 

4*69 

t Including sand 1 

•40 

1*29 

*64 


Still more numerous than the complaints about the quality of 
linseed-cake have become of late the complaints respecting the 
bad quality of decorticated cotton-cake ; and during the past 
year several cases were brought under my notice in which decor- 
ticated cotton-cake was alleged to have caused the death of 
fattening bullocks. In every instance in which decorticated 
cotton-cake was reported to me to have done injury to stock, I 
found the cake hard-pressed, poor in oil, unusually rich in 
albuminoids, and full of small bits or lumps, varying in size 
from that of a pea to a hazel-nut, of highly indigestible con- 
solidated cotton-seed meal, which, owing to carelessness in the 
oil-mills, are pressed into the decorticated cotton-cake. Such 
cake, according to my experience, cannot be safely given to- 
stock if it be merely broken up into coarse bits by a cake- 
breaker. It ought to be ground to meal, and mixed with Indian 
com or barley-meal, or any meal rich in starch or other non- 
nitrogenous compounds, and comparatively poor in albuminoids.. 

In former years the percentage of oil in American decor- 
ticated cotton-cake was seldom less than 16, and not un- 
frequently rose to 18 and more. 

At present the composition and, with it, the feeding and 
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fattening qualities of decorticated cotton-cake vary exceedingly, 
as will be seen from the following analyses, which I have 
taken at random from the analytical results of a large number 
of cotton-cakes which have passed through my hands during the 
last twelve months. 


Composition of Decoutioated Cotton-Cakes, of variable Quality. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Moisture 

9*28 

8*59 

7*95 

8*75 

8*95 

Oil 

12*93 

22*10 

16*57 

15*70 

10*23 

^Albuminoids 

46*37 

42*87 

42*37 

49*02 

49*04 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible^ 

21*92 

17*29 

22*86 

17*52 

22*92 

Indigestible woody fibre (eel-l 
lulose .. j 

3*47 

3*31 

3*10 

3*51 

3*21 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. 

6*03 

5*84 

7*15 

5*50 

5*65 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen 

7*42 

6*86 

6*78 

7*85 

7*04 


Composition of Texas Deoortioated Cotton-cake. 



No. 6. 

1 

No, 7. 1 

i 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

Moisture .. 

10-15 

10*08 

11*45 

10*95 

Oil 

15*26 

11*66 

10*60 

8*76 

*Albuminoids 

38*37 

40-69 

38*62 

40*87 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible^ 

19*84 

24*65 

25*57 

23*29 

Indigestible woody fibre (cel-1 
lulose j 

10*83 

7*03 

8*26 

10*83 

Miueml matters (ash) .. .. 

5*55 1 

5*89 1 

5*50 

5*30 


100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. 

i 

6-14 

6*51 . 

6*22 

6-54 


The preceding analyses show that the proportions of oil in 
decorticated cotton-cake vary from 8| to 22 per cent, and the 
percentage of albuminoids from 38 to 49 per cent. — in round 
numbers. 

A food containing nearly as much as half its weight of 
nitrogenous constituents and only 10 per cent, of oil, pressed 
into a hard cake, is not suitable for herbivorous animals. Such 
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food requires to be ground into meal, and largely diluted with, 
starchy or similar meals that are comparatively poor in nitro* 
genous compounds, in order to be wholesome and safe food for 
ruminants. 

It will likewise be seen that all the Texas cakes contained 
more indigestible woody fibre than the cakes the analyses of 
which are given on p. 364 under the columns No. 1 to No. 5. 

Most of the Texas cakes were not only hard pressed, but they 
also contained much cotton-wool ; several were mouldy, and also 
in my judgment totally unfit for feeding purposes. 

Loker-MeaL — ^Under this name a sample of meal was sent 
for analysis, which gave the following results ; — 


Moisture 13*55 

Oil *90 

*Albummous compounds 8*69 

Mucilage, sugar, digestible fibre, &c 69*68 

Indigestil3le fibre (cellulose) 5*17 

Mineral matter (ash) 2*01 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen 1*39 


This meal was sold at the rate of 20s. per cwt. On examina- 
tion I found that it consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of the 
ground hard seeds of locust-bean pods. I take it that the name 
loker-meal ” is a corruption for locust-meal. The price at 
which this meal was sold is about four times as high as 
corresponds to its real feeding value. 

Buying Manures on the strength of Guaranteed Analyses . — It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon agriculturists how great 
a risk they run of being supplied with inferior manures at 
extravagant prices if they neglect to buy manures, such as 
dissolved bones, guano, turnip-manure, &c., without a definite 
analytical guarantee. The Quarterly Reports of the Chemical 
Committee prove this abundantly. Nevertheless^' it is sur- 
prising still to find so many fariiiers disregard altogether the 
recommendations as regards analytical guarantees which the 
Chemical Committee issued some years ago. It is well for 
intending purchasers of artificial manures to bear in mind that 
in statements of analytical guarantees, the lower figures alone 
are binding. Thus, a manufacturer or dealer guaranteeing in a 
manure 5 to 7 per cent, of ammonia, and 10 to 15 per cent, of 
soluble phosphate, binds himself to supply not less than 5 per 
cent, of ammonia, and 10 per cent, of soluble phosphate. This 
being the case, analytical statements in which the difference 
of the value of the manure between the lower and higher figures 
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sometimes exceeds 30t9. per ton, are misleading, and ought 
to be abandoned by manufacturers and dealers in artificial 
manures. 

When manures such as superphosphate have been bought 
of a definite guaranteed strength, there is no difficulty in 
adjusting the price, if on delivery of the bulk the manure does 
not come up to the guarantee. 

Mineral superphosphate at present may be bought at 3s. 
per cwt. of soluble phosphate ; consequently superphosphate 
jguaranteed to contain 26 per cent, of soluble is worth 3s. X 26 = 
M, 18s. per ton. 

In two cases in which mineral superphosphate of that 
guaranteed strength was bought at 3i 18s. per ton. the bulk on 
delivery in one case was found to contain 18*45 per cent., and 
in the second only 12*59 per cent, of soluble phosphate, instead 
■of 26. In the first case the buyer claimed and obtained compen- 
sation for the deficiency of per cent, of soluble phosphate, 
namely, 3s. X 7|, i,e, 22s. per ton ; and in the second case, 
instead of having to pay 3/. 18s. per ton, the purchaser paid only 
3s. X 12J = IZ. 17s. per ton. 

Peat-SIoss Litter Manure. — In my last Annual Report I 
directed attention to the use of peat-moss as a substitute for 
straw in stables and cow-sheds. 

The following analyses show the composition of farmyard- 
manure, which was made entirely with the employment of peat- 
m*©ss as litter ; — 


Moisture 

66*01 

.. 62*70 

**'Orgamc matter and salts of ammonia 

27*16 

.. 30*38 

Phosphate of lime 

1*07 

.. 1*01 

Alkaline salts, &c 

2*14 

.. 2*07 

Insoluble siliceous matter . . . . . . 

3*62 

.. 3*84 


100-00 

100*00 

• Containing nitrogen 

'59 

•66 

iE^^nsI to ammonia .« . . . . 

'73 

•80 


Both samples were rather superior in quality to good rotten 
ordinary dung. 

Soils Deficient in Potash. — ^As a rule, kainit and potash salts 
do not produce any very marked effect when applied to clay soils, 
and generally are more beneficially applied to poor sandy soils 
or light land than to heavy land. There are, however, excep- 
tions to this general rule ; and only a few weeks ago, I made 
an analysis of a strong soil from East Kent, in which there 
were mere traces of available potash, as the following analysis 
shows ; — 
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Composition of a Hop-soil {East Kent) almost destitute of availalle 

Potash. 


Dried at 212® F, 


^Organic matter and water of combination 

Oxide of iron 

Alumina 

Carbonate of lime 

. Magnesia 

Phospboric acid 

Potash and soda (chiefly soda and mere traces of| 

potash) I 

Sulphuric acid 

Insoluble silicates and sand 


4*07 

2*72 

2*47 

4-32 

•53 

•26 

•38 

traces 

85-25 


100*00 


*Ooiitaining nitrogen .. -18 

Equal to ammonia * 21 


The gentleman who sent me this soil for analysis wrote 
to me:— 

The soil of one of my hop-grounds used to be free from 
mould, but the last four or five years has been more or less 
liable to both white and red mould ; and although replanted 
three years ago, the young hops this season (1883) were as bad 
as the old ones. There is no doubt a deficiency of some agent 
or other in the soil, and I shall be glad to know what it is, in 
•order that I may remedy it, if possible, before the next season.” 

The soil had been heavily limed and manured with a good 
•dose of dung, and about two tons of wool-refuse or shoddy per 
acre. 

The preceding analysis shows that it contained abundance 
•of lime, more than an average proportion of phosphoric acid, 
and a good supply of nitrogenous food, but that it scarcely con- 
tained any potash. 

I do not remember ever having met a strong soil containing 
so little potash as this soil from a hop-garden in East Kent ; and 
I have no doubt my recommendation to apply a good dose of 
potash-salts, mixed with some mineral superphosphate as a 
winter-dressing, will be found beneficial. 

Fungus blocking up a drain . — ^Last April Sir John Swinburne, 
Capheaton, Newcastle, sent me for examination a peculiar- 
looking tough vegetable substance, which completely choked 
up some of his drains, accompanied by the following letter, 
addressed to Mr. Jenkins : — 

“April 17th, 1883. 

“ Dear Sib, — A new plague has shown itself on my estate. Within the 
last six months we have found diains in a very stiff clay soil, with a rapid 
fall, choked with a substance of which I send you samples in two jars. 

“ The contents of one jar were taken from a 3-inch pipe, 5 feet below the 
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surface ; tlie contents of tlie other are from a 4-inch pipe, 3 feet 6 inches 
below the surface. 

" There is a strong run of water in the drains, which were put in eighteen 
years ago, and which showed no signs of failing until a few weeks ago, when 
the water rose to the surface, and on opening the drains they were found 
completely choked with this substance. 

“ Will you be good enough to have the contents of these jars submitted to 
Dr. Yoelcker and the experts who advise the Society on botanical matters, 
and let me know whether the substance is made up of root-fibres of plants 
growing on the surface ; or whether it is a subterranean growth generated in 
■ the same manner as the fungoid growth which is sometimes found under the 
bottoms of magazines in ships ; and in dark cellars where there is no venti- 
lation. “ Yours faithfully, 

“ John Swinbtjenb. 

“The Secretary of the Eoyal Agricultural Society.” 

The substance which choked up the drains had nothing in 
common with the fibrous roots of trees and bushes, which some- 
times find their way into draining pipes and choke them up. It 
had a peculiar smell, which in the course of a few days became 
most offensive. In its natural state it was elastic like india- 
rubber, and presented itself to even a superficial observer 
as of fungoid growth. Dried between blotting-paper as much 
as possible, this peculiar substance still retained a large propor- 
tion of water, as the following partial analysis will show : — 


Water 83*37 

*Orgamc matter 7*64 

Mineral matter (ash) 8*99 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen '52 

Equal to ammonia *63 


The dried substance (dried at 212° F.), according to this 
analysis, contains 6*81 per cent, of nitrogen. 

I submitted the plant to Mr. Carruthers, who wrote to me : — 

“The plant you sent me has no fructification, nor was it 
likely to have any in the locality where it was found. 

“It is, I have no doubt, a species of Achlyay a genus of 
plants which should be placed among the algae, but they have 
no green colouring matter in them ; and so they are sometimes 
referred to fungi, and sometimes to algae.” 

This fungoid growth resembled in appearance the sewer 
fungus which may be seen in the carriers in which town-sewage 
is conveyed to the fields. 

The ‘Journal’ of the Society for 1883 contains the following 
contributions of mine : — 

1. Annual Report for 1882. 

2, Quarterly Reports to (Chemical Committee. 
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3. Report on the Field and Feeding Experiments, conducted 
■at Woburn during the year 1882. 

4. Reports on Lincolnshire Soils. 

5. Report of Feeding Experiments on Sheep, conducted at 
Crawlej-Mill Farm, Woburn, with Linseed-cake and Barley- 
meal, Linseed-cake and Malt, Linseed-cake and Pea-meal. 


Analyses made for Members "of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England from 1st December, 1882, to 30/7i November, 1883. 

Feeding-cakes 465 

Feeding-meals 33 

Corn, hay, and vegetable products 27 

Cattle spices .. .. Z 

Superphosphates, dissolved bones, and compound) 

Guanos 69 

Bones, bone-meal, &c 101 

Befuse manures 16 

Manure-cakes 6 

Sewage-manures .. 13 

Fish-manures 7 

Dried blood 5 

Horns and hoofs 7 

Wool- dust and shoddy 36 

Nitrates of soda and potash 60 

Kainit and potash salts 31 

Sulphate of ammonia 17 

Soot 4 

Lime, chalk, shell-sand, and minerals 9 

Soils 61 

Waters .. 73 

Milk, cheese, butter, &c 6 

Articles of drink . . .. 3 

Examinations for poison .. 7 

Miscellaneous .. 14 


Total .. .. .. .. 1453 

The question of Ensilage has occupied my attention during 
the last three or four months, and a number of analyses have 
been made at the Laboratory, which I trust will throw light on 
the changes which green food undergoes in the Silo.* 

In the course of the year I paid twelve visits to the Experi- 
mental Fields at Crawley-Mill Farm. The wheat-crop in the 
Rotation Experiments at Woburn yielded about 5 quarters of 
head-corn, weighing 60 lbs. per bushel, and 6 J bushels of tail- 
wheat, weighing 52 lbs. per bushel, and from to 2f of clean 
and strong straw. 

^ The Rotation-barley was a good crop, yielding 51 to 58 bushels 

* Owing to Dr. Voelcker’s iudispositiou he has beeu unable to contribute his 
proposed paper on the Chemistry of Ensilage to this number of the ‘ Journal.’— 
Edit. 
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of head-corn, weighing 54 lbs. per bushel, and 2 to 5 bushels of 
tail-barley, weighing from 41 to 47 lbs. per bushel, and about 
1} tons to 2 tons of straw. 

The oats in Warren-held yielded from 60 to 78 bushels on 
the several plots, weighing 36 to 39 lbs. per bushel, and IJ tons 
to 2 tons 6 cwts. of straw per acre. 

The rotation roots produced from 20 to 23 tons of clean 
topped and tailed swedes per acre, and 2J to 3 tons of tops.'^ 


XIII. — Quarterly Reports of the Chemical Committee^ 1883. 
Maeoh, 1883. 

Dr. VoEIiCKER reported the following cases : — 

1. Mr. Obed Hosegood, Jun., Dillington Farm, Ilminster, 
requested me to analyse a sample of rape-cake which he had 
bought at 4Z. 10s., and which he suspected to contain something 
very poisonous, for on giving about 15 lbs. of the rape-cake to 
thirteen good large yearling bullocks at 7*30 in the morning, 
the herdsman noticed they did not eat any hay or roots after 
having eaten the cake, and at one o’clock most of them were 
lying down, and appeared in great pain. Before night three of 
them died, the rest got over the attack. The bullocks were 
perfectly well in the morning before eating the rape-cake. 

The following is the analysis and report on this case : — 


Moisture .. 11*39 

Oil .. 7*13 

*Albiuniuous compounds (flesh-forming matters) .. 30*87 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre .. .. .. 28*94: 

Woody fibre (cellulose) .. .. 11*60 

fMmeral matter (ash) .. .. .. .. .. .. 10*01 


100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen 4*94 

t Including sand 4*55 


Deae Sir, — The sample which you sent me contains a good deal of wild 
mustard, and in my judgment is a manure rape-cake and not a feeding rape- 
cake. Such a cake should not be used for feeding purposes, for there can he 
no doubt that it will act as an irritant poison 'when eaten by stock in 
considerable q\iantities. — Yours faithfully, Augustus Voelckeb. 

In reply to further inquiries Mr. Hosegood wrote on the 13th 
of January, 1883 : — 

I received the analysis of rape-cake safely, but do not wish it referred~to 
any more, as the maker is, I think, a straightfoi-ward man, and he says he 
bought the seed and was not aware there was so much wild mustard-seed 
with it, and has paid damages when lie saw your analysis. 

* For details of the Experiments at Woburn during the past year, see* 
Dr. Toelcker’s Report, commencing on p. 337, —Edit. 
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This case illustrates the risk which is run by purchasers of 
low-priced r^pe-cake without a guarantee that it is a good 
feeding-cake, and not simply a manure-cake. 

2. A sample of linseed-cake, stamped Pure ” and sold at 
8Z. 5^. per ton, was sent for analysis on the 17th of January, 
1883, by Mr. R. Richardson, West Rainton, Fence Houses, 
county of Durham. 

This cake had the following composition : — 


Moisture .. 12*66 

Oil 7*27 

*Al‘buminous compounds 23*19 

Starch, mucilage, and digestible fibre .. .. 36*59 

Indigestible woody fibre 10*97 

tMineral matter (ash) .. .. 9*32 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen 3*71 

t Including silica .. .. 4*78 


Although this cake was branded ‘‘ Pure,” it was adulterated 
with starchy mill-refuse, very poor in oil, and deficient in 
albuminous compounds. 

Two tons were bought from Mr. Wm. Johnson, West Rain- 
ton, Fence Houses, county of Durham. 

3. Mr. John Dalton, Sleningford Park, Ripon, sent me a 
sample of oil-cake on the 10th of last December, which on 
analysis gave the following results : — 


Moisture .. .. ,, 13*34: 

Oil .. 9*83 

^Albuminous compounds 23*19 

Mucilage, starch, and digestible fibre .. .. 35 ‘09 

Indigestible woody fibre 11*26 

fMineral matter (ash) 7*29 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen 3*71 

t Including sand .. 2*84: 


The cake was made from badly screened linseed, and adulte- 
rated with starchy mill-refuse, and sold to Mr. Dalton as 
guaranteed pure. The contract was as follows ; — 

Sold to John Dalton, Esq., Sleningford Park, 40 tons, j.c., pure linseed- 
cakes, to be delivered at Tanfield Station in 5-ton lots as required fi*om the 
present time until May 1st, 1883, the prices to be charged being 8?. 5s. per 
ton from now to September, and 8?. 15s. from September to May, 1883. 

J. 0. (for Carter and Son). 

On the 15th of December last a cake very similar in com- 
position and general character to the one mentioned above was 
sent to me by Mr. James Carter, Burton House, Bedale, as will 
be seen from the subjoined analysis : — 


2 B 2 
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Moisture 13*40 

Oil 9*73 

* Albuminous compounds 24*19 

Starch, mucilage, and digestible fibre .. .. 33*76 

Indigestible woody fibre 10*87 

fMinerai matter (ash) 8*05 


100*00 

* Oontainiug nitrogen 3*87 

t Including sand .. 3*55 


In reply to the usual inquiries, Mr. James Carter wrote as 
follows : — 

Burton House, Bedale, December 26th, 1882. 

Dear Sir, — ^I have received your analysis, for which I am much obliged. 
I am a partner in the firm of Carter and Son of Masham, the business being 
conducted by my sons. As, however, I use a good deal of the cake at my 
own place for feeding stock, I presume I am entitled to the privileges of the 
Society, as a private individual, so long as I do not make use of any analysis 
for trade purposes. In the present case it was simi^ly a question as to 
whether Mr. Gotborp or myself should send you a sample for analysis, as we 
were both dissatisfied with the cake. If, however, I am exceeding my 
privilege by showing him the analysis, will you kindly acquaint me, and 
I shall have much pleasure in sending you a cheque for the additional charge. 
— Believe me, truly yours, James Carter, 

Dr. Augustus Voelcker. 

Since writing this, it has occurred to me that you can have, no surety 
that your analysis may not he used for business purposes, therefore it would 
be unfair to claim any privilege as a consumer of cake, so that in future all 
analysis shall be sent by tbe firm. 

On March 13th, Mr. Dalton forwarded for analysis a sample of 
cate purchased from the same vendors, which proved to be a good 
linseed-cake, made from fairly clean linseed, and nothing else. 

4. A sample of manure sent on the 29th of January by Mr. 
A. C. Humphreys-Owen, Glansevern, Gartbmyl, Montgomery- 
shire, was found to have the following composition : — 


Moisture .. .. 4*95 

*Organic matter and loss on heating .. 8*80 

Phosphate of lime 9*65 

Carbonate of lime 31*41 

’ Sul phate and sulphite of lime . . . . . . 38*42 

Oxide of iron, &c 5*42 

Insoluble siliceous matter 1*35 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen *61 

Equal to ammonia *74 


This manure, it will be seen, contained only about 9^ per 
cent, of phosphate of lime, and | per cent, of ammonia, and 
appears to me to be a mixture of about 80 per cent, of dried 
gas-lime or alkali waste, and 20 per cent, of bone-dust. 
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Mr. Humphrejs-Owen informed me that this manure has 
been distributed widely in his neighbourhood, with a prospectus 
issued by the Grand National Agricultural Manure Company, 
established 1877, 101, Duke Street, Liverpool. In this pro- 
spectus the manure is described as prepared on a new and 
scientific principle, and possessing more lasting properties than 
any other artificial . manure in the market. It will be found, 
the prospectus goes on to say, to contain, besides bones and 
valuable extracts, a condensed chemical composition, imparting 
to the whole those nourishing properties so beneficial to all 
crops, and so necessary for the renovation and sweetening of 
old pastures, <&:c. A number of testimonials in favour of the 
manure are printed in the prospectus. Orders are directed to 
be sent to J. Williams, 101, Duke Street, Liverpool. 

It appears the manure is sold at 3Z. IO 5 . per ton, including 
bags, delivered carriage paid to any railway station, in quanti- 
ties not less than two tons. 

However, I should be sorry to have to pay 305. a ton for 
a manure like the sample of the Grand National Agricultural 
Manure Company fertiliser, which Mr. Humphreys-0 wen sent 
me for analysis. 

Two samples of manure, similar in composition and general 
character to the preceding manure, were sent last February by 
Mr. F. Platt, Barnby Manor, Newark. 

One of the manures was sold to Mr. F. Platt, under the name 
of Grand National Manure, at 4Z. 10s. per ton, and the other as 
Special Grass Manure, at 6Z. 10s. per ton, by Messrs. J. Williams 
and Co., manure manufacturers, guano and bone merchants, 
101, Duke Street, Liverpool. 

The following is a copy of the analyses and report which 
I sent to Mr. Platt : — 



BTo. 1. 

£4 10«. 

No. 2. 

£5 ICs. 

Koisture , . 

13 19 

10-25 

♦Organic matter 

5*16 

7-01 

Phosphate of lime ' 

6'79 

9*08 

Carbonate of lime 

31-64 

27-16 

Sulphates and sulphites of lime 

34-38 

38-16 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

7-89 

7-33 

Insoluble siliceous matter (sand) . . 

^•95 

1-01 


100-00 

100-00 

♦ Containing nitrogen .. .. 

•59 

-68 

Equal to ammonia 

-59 

i 

•82 
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Beab Sir, — beg to enclose analyses. The two manures consist mainly 
of dried gas-lime, or alkali waste, with some bone dust. 

No. 1 contains about 14 per cent, of bone dust, and No. 2 about 20 per 
cent. I do not know on what principle 2?. more per ton is charged for No. 2 
than for No. 1. I should hesitate to pay 35s. a ton for No. 2. 


The two manures, it appears, were obtained through Mr. W. 
Beharrel, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

Mr. F. Platt applied for a chemical analysis, which was 
refused on the ground that the manufacture of these manures 
was a secret, and that it was impossible for any analyst to 
detect it. The manures were highly recommended both for 
grass-land and arable, with directions to sow on low grass-land 
5 to 6 cwt, per acre, and from 3 to 4 cwt. on higher or drier 
land. 

December, 1883. 

Dr. Voelcker reported the following cases : — 

1. Mr. Horace Ledger, of Mortimers, Cliffe, Rochester, sent 
on June 8th, 1883, a sample of nitrate of soda, which he had 
purchased, on April 30th, from the South London Manure 
Company,” represented by a Mr. Edward Reeves, of 17, Lilford 
Road, Camberwell. The manure was invoiced at 121. 10s. per 
ton. Dp. Voelcker reported on the sample as follows — 

Water .* .. 5*40 

Chloride of sodium .. .. .. .. .. .. 48'OX 

Sulphate of magnesia .. .. 2*85 

Insoluble matter, .. .. *25 

Pure nitrate of soda .. 43*49 

100*00 

June 15th, 1883. 

Bear Sib, — T he sample of nitrate of soda which you sent me on the 
0th inst, is shamefully adulteratetl. Assuming good commercial nitrate of 
soda guaranteed 96 per cent, of pure nitrate, is sold at 12Z. 10s. a ton, the 
sample you sent me would be worth oL 14s. 6d. a ton. 

On receipt of this, Mr. Ledger wrote to “ The Company ” for 
10 cwt, of nitrate of soda, with a written guarantee that it 
should contain not less than 95 per cent, of pure nitrate oi 
soda. In reply he received the following : — 


Memorahdum. 

Prom 

The South London Manure Company, 
17, Lilford Eoad, 

Camberwell, London. 


June 22nd, 1883. 

To Mr. H. Ledger, 

Mortimers, 
Eochester. 


ordered four bags N. of Soda forward to 
Urffe Sta. to your order. Invoice of weight, &c., to follow. Soliciting your 
further fayouts, we are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

The S.L.M. Oompant (per E. E.). 
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PS. — Wq are sending Mr. Pye sOnie nitro-phospliate for turnips on 
Monday next. Should you require any we shall be pleased to send you some 
at the same time at 5?. 5s. per ton. We can recommend the above article 
as a first*class manure for all kinds of roots. 


Memoeanoust, 


From 

The South London Manure Company, 
17, Lilford Eoad, 

Camberwell, London. 


June 25th, 188S. 

To Mr. H. Ledger, 

Mortimers, 

OUffe. 


Deae Sir, — ^Tour letter to hand late Saturday night. The four bags 
N. of Soda forwarded to you we cannot guarantee analysis, as it is part of 
a lot we supplied to a party some two months since, who liquidated a week 
after we supplied it, and we succeeded in getting an order for its return to us. 
He had stored it at a public-house in the neighbourhood of Lewisham, where 
it has been ever since. We have no doubt of its being all right, and if you 
choose to keep it you can have it at 11s. M. per cwt., if not, we have 
a customer who will take it at another station, and we can forward you half 
a ton from our stores that has not been out of our possession since we drew it 
from the Docks, at 12s. 6d per cwt., which we can guarantee. Please reply 
at once, so that we may order the four bags on to another station if you do 
not keep it. Have sent this by the 12.57 train, carriage paid. Please reply 
by this evening’s post. (Unsigned.) . 


The vendors later in the day wrote again to Mr. Ledger, as 
follows 


Memorandum. 


From 

The South London Manure Company, 
17, Lilford Road, 

Camberwell, London. 


June 25th, 1883. 


To Mr. H. Ledger, 

Mortimers, 

Rochester. 


Dear Sir, — We wrote you this .morning and forwarded letter per 12.57 
train from London Bridge ; was to (sic) late for 9.49 train. We explained 
reasons for not guaranteeing analysis of the four hags N. of Soda, as it his 
not been in our possession from the early part of April till within the last 
three weeks, when we with some difficulty and expense obtained an order to 
take the twenty-two hags stored by consignee at a public-house at Lewisham, 
and having a few bags left there when your order came to hand we forwarded 
some from the above. We have no reason to suspect; it has been tampered 
with, and if you choose to keep it we will invoice it at 11s. 6d, per cwt., Ii 
not, we c a n transfer it elsewhere at the above price, and shall be pleased tQ 
forward you half a ton from our stores at 125, 6c2. per cwt., which has not 
been out of our possession since we carted it from St. Katharine’s Docks, and 
can therefore guarantee it. If ' our letter per train does not reach you soon 
enough that we hear from you by first post to-morrow Tuesday morning 
shall run-down to-morrow morning by 9.49 train from L, Bridge. Yours 

jpjt The S.L.M. Company, 


Mr. Ledger of course declined to accept these goods without 
the required guarantee. 

2, A sample of nitre-phosphate manure sent on June ^oth. 
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1883, by Mr. Henry Pye, of St. Mary’s Hall, Rochester, yielded 


on analysis the following results : — 

Moisture .. .. .. 12*08 

♦Organic matter and water of combination . . 26*06 

Insoluble phosphates ‘96 

Sulphate of lime, alkaline salts, &c 45*97 

Oxide of iron and alumina 2*20 

Insoluble siliceous matter 12*73 


100*00 

Oontaining nitrogen 1-09 

Equal to ammonia .. 1*32 


Mr. Pye stated that the sample was part of two tons of this 
manure, which he had purchased also of the “South London 
Manure Company,” represented by Mr. E. Reeves, at 5Z. 55. per 
ton, and Dr. Voelcter reported to the purchaser as follows : — 

The sample of so-called nitro-phosphate which you sent me for analysis 
you will see by the enclosed analysis contains no soluble and scarcely one per 
cent, of insoluble phosphate. It is a poor manure for roots and anything 
else, and I would not buy it if it were offered to me at 21. a ton. 

3. Messrs. W. and E. Marshall, of North Lynn, King’s Lynn, 
sent on June 26th, 1883, a sample of a parcel of 20 tons of 
linseed-cake said to have been guaranteed “pure,” and pur- 
chased at 7Z. 125. 6d. per ton. The following is the result 
of the analysis of the cake : — ■ 


Moisture .. .. ... .. .. 11*65 

Oil .. .. .. .. 8*56 

♦Albuminous compounds (flesh-forming matters) 20 * 81 
Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre .. .. 19*94 

Woody fibre (cellulose) .. .. 20*24 

tMineral matter (ash) „ 18*80 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen 3*33 

t Including silica aud sand 9*55 


Dr. Voelcker reported upon it as follows : — 

The sample of cake which you sent me, and which I notice was branded 

Pure,” I find is poor in oil and in albuminous compounds. It is made from 
dirty linseed, and largely adulterated with ground rice husks or some similar 
material, consisting chiefly of woody fibre. The cake in my judgment is not 
worth IL 125. 6d. a ton, and I would advise you not to use it, or, if you have 
used some of it, to place the remainder at the disposal of the vendor, to let 
him remove it from your premises at his own cost. Such cake ought not to 
be sold as pure, and as it is a very inferior adulterated cake I would refuse 
to take it at any* price. 

This cake was ordered and was delivered in May of last year, 
and it was purchased by a dealer as part ot a small cargo which 
arrived by a sailing ship at Lynn from Hull. Mr. W. F. Marshall 
informed Dr. Voelcker afterwards that he had returned this cake. 
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4. Mr. T. Carrington Smith, of Admaston, Rugeley, forwarded 
to Dr. Voelcker a sample of Texas cotton«seed cake, with the 
following letter: — 

Admaston, hugeley, September 13th, 1883. 

Deab De. Yoelckee, — I am sending yon for analysis, &c., according to 
No. 12, a sample of “ Texas cotton-seed cake.” The following is a quotation 
from the seller’s description: “This is the square-shaped cake, somewhat 
roughly made, but it is exceedingly rich in feeding properties.” The last lot 


analysed : — 

Oil 16 ‘90 

Plesh-forming matter 37*87 

Ammonia 7*36 


I have taken two tons on the condition that the quality is approximately 
near the above-quoted analysis. 

1 should like your opinion in addition as to how much per ton the cake is‘ 
worth at present market value, and also whether it is safe as a food for all 
descriptions of cattle and sheep. — Believe me, yours faithfully, 

Dr. Augustus Yoelcker. Oabeikoton Smith. 


The following is the analysis of the cake : — 


Moisture .. 10*95 

Oil 8*76 

* Albuminous compounds 40*87 

Mucilage 23*29 

Woody fibre 10*83 

Ash 5*30 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. .. 6*54 

Dr. Voelcker reported as follows : — 

September 21st, 1883. 

Dear Sir, — The sample which you sent me is a nasty stale cotton-cake* 
which I do not consider a safe food fur stock. It is poor in oil, and in my 
judgment ought to be used only for manuring purposes in place of manure 
rape- cake. 1 do not put a money value upon feeding stuffs. 

A correspos'idence between Dr. Voelcker and Mr, Smith, as 
well as betwt: n the Secretary of the Society and Mr. Smith, 
ensued in consequence of the cake causing injury to a large 
number of stocK and being suspected of containing some 
poisonous ingredients. The following are the most important 
letters on the subject : — 

Admaston, Bugeley, September 25th, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Jenkins, — On the 12th instant a lot of Texas cotton-cake 
came into my hands from dealers in Liverpool. Not liking the bulk, and 
considering the cake inferior to the description given of it by vendors, I sent, 
on the 13th, a sample to Dr. Yoelcker for analysis under No. 12. Unfor^ 
tunately I used some cake before I received Dr. Yoelcker’s report, which 
reached me ouly on the 23rd instant. On the 21st instant all my stock 
were apparently in fine health. On the 22nd every bullock in a lot of 13 
was very ill, and three of these have died — the first at 3 p.m., the second at 
8 p.M. on that day, and the third at 4 a.m. on the 23rd. Also, simultaneously, 
eight of my milking cows, fed and grazed in fields at a considerable distance 
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from tlie ’bullocks, were found ill on the morning of the 22nd. There have 
been no further deaths, and the eighteen animals under treatment are 
recovering. All attacked had been fed on Friday, the 21st, with 3^^ lbs. each 
of the Texas cake, A duly qualified veterinary has had the animals under 
his chai'ge from noon of the 22nd. In the opinion of this veterinary the 
cotton-cake is the cause of illness and death, and the cake itself contains an 
acrid poison. One of the animak dead was immediately dressed hy a butcher, 
•and the stomach, &c., opened and examined. The other two animals were 
-skinned and buried where they died, and their stomachs and bowels were 
placed in hags for examination. I have asked the vendors of the cake to he 
present at an inquiry on the spot into the whole circumstances, hut at 
present they refuse. I wish you to send do^vn, as soon as possible, to-morrow 
t^Wednesday), a veterinary professor competent for a thorough and exhaustive 
inquiry. ^ The London and North-Western trains from Euston to Bugeley 
•(three miles from me) are good, and I trust there will he time to-morrow for 
a complete examination on the spot, when also samples of the cake and 
-contents of stomachs can he taken for anal^'sis. I am writing by same post 
to the vendors of the cake, so that they can he represented on the inquiry if 
they think fit. Meanwhile everything is left, as far as possible, undistiubed. 
-—Believe me, yours very faithfully, 

H. M. Jenkins, Esq. T. Oabkington Smith. 

September 27th, 1883. 

Dbae Mr. Smith,— Mr. Edward S. Shave, of the Eoyal Veterinary 
•College, called upon me to-day, and placed into my hands two samples of 
Texas cake, which appear to me very much like the sample upon which 

I reported to you on the 21st inst. Presuming the cake to have done the 
mischief to your stock, as^ it in all probabilitiy did, there will be no use 
whatever in analysing the viscera of the animals, for in that case poison can 
be. as little discovered in the stomach of an animal as in the case of mouldy 
.stale bread or mouldy oats, or similar articles of food covered with fungi or 
mouldiness. As the cake is represented to be exceedingly rich in feeding 
properties, it may be advisable to have the two samples handed to me by 
Mr. Edward Bhave analysed in conformity with the regulations of the Koyal 
A.gricultutal Society. You will oblige me by sending me the requisite fee of 

II for the analysis of the two cakes.— Yours faithfully, 

Augustus Voelckek. 

Admaston, Eugeley, September 28th, 1883. 

Bear Br, ’V'oelcjxEr,— The ground sample delivered to you hy Mr. Shave 
will, I expect, give on analysis some distinctly poisonous ingredients. 
Perhaps I had better explain that, not suspecting anything deleterious in the 
oake when I sent you the sample on September 13th, I used it to many head 
of stock for more than a week, and no symptom of illness was shown in any 
one case until Saturday morning, the 22ud. On that morning 21 bea'fets 
were simultaneously attacked, the whole of one lot, viz., 13, If-year old 
bullocks, being dreadfully ill — ^three fatally — ^the other eight being milking 
cows out of a herd grazed in fields far away from the bullocks. These eight, 
"though very ill at first, have all recovered, except that they have not come 
hack to their full flow of milk. About 12 more milking cows were up to the 
22nd inst. fed similarly with the Texas cake for the same period as those 
.■affected, and have not shown any symptoms of illness. All the 21 animals 
seized were on the day previous to their attack fed with 3| lbs. of cake, the 
eight cows at 6 a.m. and the 13 bullocks at 10 a.m. I have come to the 
conclusion that, however mischievous the whole bulk is, there are in it some 
bags worse than others, and we cannot reasonably attribute the violent attack 
•of the 21 animals to anything else than the preseiice of a very virulent poison 
in a particular bag out of which these 21 only were fed. "We believe that 
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the ground sample is out of this bag. . I need not say that under no circum- 
(Stances should 1 have used a bit of the cake after receipt of your analysis, 
which came to hand on Sunday, the 23rd, just after the three bullocks had 
-died. To this one particular feed on Friday, the 21st, I attribute my loss, p 
I can confidently state that on that day all were exceedingly blooming in 
appearance, and that in none of the remainder, similarly, fed, has there been 
the slightest illness. Perhaps it seems a work of supererogation to analyse 
the unground sample given you by Mr. Shave, but under all the circum- 
.stances I have decided to have both the ground and unground samples 
analysed, and I would ask you in your analysis to look out specially for 
distinct poison as well as fungus or other impurity. Enclosed you will find 
•cheque for 11 , — ^Believe me, yours very faithfully. 

Dr. Augustus Voeloker. Smith. 


Dr. Voelcker’s analysis of these two samples gave the follow- 
ing results : — 


Moisture 

I. 

10-15 

11. 

.. .. 11-45 

Oil 

.. 15-26 

.. .. 10-60 

*Albuminous compounds 

.. 38-37 

.. .. 38-62 

Mucilage, &c. 

.. 20-21 

.. .. 24-60 

WoodjTfi'bre 

.. 10-46 

.. .. 9-23 

Ash 

.. 5-55 

.. .. 5-50 

* Containing nitrogen 

100-00 

.. 6*14 

100-00 

6*22 


In sending the above analytical results, Dr. Voelcker wrote 
as follows : — 

October Srd, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Smith, — I have made careful analyses of the two samples of 
Texas cotton-cake which Mr, Shave placed into my hands for examination, 
and have specially tested them, each sample for metallic and other mineral 
poisons, hut cannot detect any poisonous matter in either of the two cakes, 
nor have I been able to detect with the microscope any poisonous seeds which 
might have been accidentally mixed up with the cake. The ground and the 
unground samples differ somewhat in composition, as you will see hy the 
analyses. No. 2, that is the ground suspected cake, contains cotton-seed 
husks in a much coarser condition than the husks occur in No. 1 cake. 
I doubt not this has contributed to the injurious effects which the ground 
cake No. 2 produced. The cotton-seed husks in this cake are so coarse that 
I do not think the cake can he safely given to stock. You call No. 2 ground 
cake, hut if you have givjen the cake in the same rough state as linseed, in 
pieces as large as the sample sent, I could have told you beforehand that you 
would not he able to feed your bullocks or cows for any length of time 
without their getting seriously ill. 

The long and the short of the matter is that none of the three samples of 
Texas cake which you sent me, when broken up roughly like linseed cake, 
■can be safely given to bullocks, cows, or sheep. The effect of the indiges- 
tible coarsely-ground husks and hard-pressed kernels in the shape of badly- 
broken cake, of inferior cotton-cake, like the three samples of cotton-cake 
you sent me, is to cause at first constipation of the lower bowels, and subse- 
quently inflammation of the whole intestines and stomach, and violent 
purging. I need scarcely say that these ill-effects are not noticed for some 
(time, especially if the bullocks are supplied with moderate quantities of cake. 
— Yours faithfully, Augustus Voelcker. 
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5. Mr. James Chalcraft sent from East Worldham, near 
Alton, Hants, a sample of manure purchased as the best 
Peruvian guano at 13Z. IO 5 . per ton. 

Dr. Voelcker gave the following results of analysis, and his. 


report upon it : — 

Moisture 10*90 

^Organic matter, &c 35*72 

Monobasic phosphate 9*87 

Equal to trihasio phosphate of lime, 

Insoluble phosphates 6*59 

Sulphate of lime, &c 25*32 

Sand 11*60 


100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen .. .. .. 5*08 

Equal to ammonia .. 6*17 


Deae SiE, — ^The mixture which you sent me is not best Peruvian guano,, 
but a regular artificial compound manure, for which I should be sorry to- 
have to pay more than lOZ. a ton. 13Z. 10s., in my judgment, is a most 
extravagant price for the manure which you sent me for analysis, and which 
ought not to he sold as best Peruvian guano, — Yours faithfully, 

Augustus Yoelckee. 

No further information has been obtained from the purchaser* 


XIV . — Notes on the Composition of some Samples of Silage. By 
Alfred Smetham, F.C.S., F.I.C., of Liverpool. 


Composition of Grass pitted at Tatton Park, Knutsford, 
July 4, 1883.^ 


- 


la Sample 
dried at 

212° F. 

*’Water 

Fatty matters and chlorophyll (ether extract) . . . . 

♦Soluble albuminotis compounds .. .. 

TVTnAilflgej sugar, arirl extractive matters 

70*48 

•83 

•90 

3-44: 

10*70 

1 2-05 

9*54 
1*54 
52 

2*80 

3*06 

11*65 

36*24 

6*94 

32*33 

5*24 

1*74 

Digestible fibre 

flnsoluble albuminous compounds 

Indigestible woody fibre (cellulose) 

Soluble mineral matters 

Insoluble ditto ditto 

* Containing nitrogen 

100*00 

100*00 

•14 

•33 

•49 

111 

j* Containing nitrogen .. 



* For description of the silo, and the method of ensilage adopted, see pp. 175 
et seq. 
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The grass was taten from the portion first introduced into 
the silo, and, allowing for the decrease in volume, would be 
found converted into silage at about 1 foot 6 inches from the 
bottom. 

Composition op SilalGe made from above. 



Taken 

between 

2 ft. &! ft. 6 in. 
from bottom. 

Taken 
between 
lft.6in.&lft. 
from bottom. 

Bottom 

layer. 

Water and volatile matters 

68-74: 

65-84 

78-65 

Fatty matters and chlorophyll (ether extract) 

2-35 

1-84 

*92 

’^Soluble albuminous compounds 

1-90 

2-07 

1*26 

Mucilage, sugar, and extractive matters . . 

1-78 

2-94 

•60 

Digestible fibre 

9-32 

12-38 

7-20 

i-Insoluble albuminous compounds 

1-U 

1-28 

■82 

indigestible woody fibre (cellulose) .. 

9-90 

9*10 

7-35 

Soluble mineral matters 

4-37 

3-92 

2-67' 

Insoluble ditto ditto 

•50 

•63 

-53 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

•30 

•33 

-20 

t Containing nitrogen 

•18 

•20 

•13 

Aoidityjcalculated as acetic acid 

•31 

•35 

•50 



Taken 
between 
2ft.&lft6in. 
from bottom. 

Taken 

between 

1 ft.6 m.& 1 ft. 
from bottom. 

Bottom 

layer. 

In Sample 
dried at 
212° F. 

In Sample 
dried at 
212° F. 

In Sample 
dried at 
212° F. 

Water and volatile matters 




Fatty matters and chlorophyll (ether extract) 

7-52 

6.39 

4-31 

’•'Soluble albuminous compounds .. .. 

6-OS 

6-06 

5-90 

Mucilage, sugar, and extractive matters .. 

5-69 

8-61 

2-Sl 

Digestible fibre .. .. .. 

29-81 

36-24 

8S-72 

tinsoluble albuminous compounds 

3-65 

3*75 

8-84 

Indigestible woody fibre (cellulose) .. 

31*67 

26*64 

34-42 

Soluble mineral matters 

13 98 

11-47 

12-51 

Insoluble ditto ditto .. 

1-60 

1*84 

2-49 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

•96 

-97 

•94 

t Containing nitrogen ^ 

•58 

-59 

1 -61 


The samples of silage taken from between 2 feet and 1 foot 
6 inches and from between 1 foot 6 inches and 1 foot, were both 
in good condition 5 and, although distinctly acid, were not 
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unpleasant to the taste. In the sample No. 2 on the list, I 
determined the percentage of alcohol, and found it to be present 
to the amount of 0'34 per cent. This quantity was arrived at 
by distilling the extract from a large quantity of the silage after 
neutralizing the acid present by means of caustic potash. The 
distillate was distinctly alkaline, but not with ammonia, from 
which I infer that a small portion of the albuminoids during 
fermentation are split up into amines, which distilled over. The 
distillate, after being acidified, was again distilled, and the 
alcohol weighed in . a delicate specific gravity-apparatus. I 
took care to verify the presence of alcohol in this distillate. 

Only a part of the acid was present as acetic acid, part being 
present as butyric and part as lactic acid. It is also probable 
that other organic acids were formed, but these three are the 
chief. It is curious to note that as the silage approaches to the 
bottom, the percentage of acidity increases. The layer from the 
bottom was very wet, and too acid for cattle. 

I also examined partially a sample of the liquid which had 
drained away from this lower portion. 

It gave ; — 

Water and volatile matter at 212° F .. 83 * 7(5 


Non-volatile organic matters .. . . .. .. 13*15 

Mineral matters , .. .. .. 3*09 


100*00 


The acidity calculated as acetic acid was .. -89 

In order to render the results of the analysis of the silage 
comparable with those obtained from the original grass, a deduc- 
tion must be made for the salt added during the preparation. If 
this be done, and the nitrogen calculated into percentages, figures 
are obtained which may be compared with those furnished by 
the analysis of the dried grass. Thus it will be found that 
the percentages of total nitrogen in the dried grass and in the 
three samples of dried silage from which the salt has been 
deducted, are as follows : — 



In dried 

In Sample 

In Sample 



talven 

taken 

Bottom. 


Grass. 

2 ft. & 1 ft. 6 in. 
from bottom. 

1 ft. 6 in. & 1 ft. 
from bottom. 

Total nitrogi:-a 

1*60 

1*68 

1‘66 

1 " ' 

1*67 


These figures show, in each instance, a slight increase in the 
percentage of total nitrogen ; and it may, therefore, be inferred 
that little or no loss of nitrogen has occurred during the process 
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of ensilage. The increased percentage is doubtless due to loss- 
of sugar or other soluble carbo-hjdrates through fermentation 
which would leave the relative amount of nitrogenous matters 
in the dried silage higher than in the dried grass. But although 
there appears to have been no actual loss of nitrogen during the 
process, a very marked change has occurred in the constitution 
of the albuminous compounds. During the process of fermen- 
tation in the silo, nearly one-half of the insoluble albuminous 
compounds has been rendered soluble, and apparently split up 
into simpler substances. 

A comparison made in this manner also shows that a consider- 
able portion of the sugar and other soluble carbo-hydrates has 
been, destroyed by fermentation, and converted into alcohol, car- 
bonic acid, acetic, and other organic acids. The increase in 
the ether extract is partially due to the formation of organic 
acids soluble in ether, but non-volatile at 212® Fahr. — probably 
lactic acid. 

The loss of water from the upper layers during ensilage 
has been appreciable. Unfortunately no attempt was made to* 
register the temperature of the silo during the process ; but it 
is evident, from the nature of the changes which have taken 
place, that considerable heat must have been generated, and 
this doubtless will have had its due effect in expelling a 
portion of the lost water, even from an apparently air-tight 
chamber. A portion also has drained away from the mass 
under the pressure to which it was subjected, and this possibly 
might be sufficient to account for the greater part of the loss. 
This liquid contained 83*76 per cent, of water and volatile 
matters, but a much smaller quantity of mineral matters- 
than 1 should have predicted. The ash consisted chiefly of 
carbonate and phosphate of lime and potash, together with* 
common salt, only a comparatively small amount being salt.. 
Considering the large quantity of salt used in the manufacture,, 
this fact is a little curious, and shows that the liquid has separated* 
only at high pressure. 

That the bulk of the silage taken from the silo at Tattom 
Park, and examined by me, is a valuable food cannot admit 
of a doubt ; and it is equally clear that only a comparatively 
small part of the feeding value has been absolutely lost by the 
fermentative changes to which it has been subjected. It will 
be a matter for subsequent research to determine to what extent 
the feeding value is affected by the conversion of the insoluble- 
albuminoids into a soluble condition ; but it seems to me quite 
clear that, by the formation of amines, a small portion of the 
soluble nitrogen compounds must be looked upon as practically 
useless for feeding purposes^, 
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Tke sample taken from the bottom of the silo was too wet, 
and contained too large a percentage of acid to render it a good 
food. The greater part of the soluble matters bad been destroyed 
by fermentation resulting in the formation of acids. Any 
alcohol which may have been originally formed appears to have 
been oxydised into acetic acid, and I was unable to detect more 
than traces of alcohol in the liquid expressed from this lower 
portion. 

Description of Mr. Smithes Silo at The Hollies^ near WilmsloWi 

Cheshire. 

Circular silo 12 feet diameter by 12 feet deep ; it was filled 
with aftermath on October 20th, and well trodden down, and a 
weight of 100 lbs. per foot was put on for seven days ; the 
weight was then taken off and the grass was found to have sunk 
5 feet ; it was then again filled to the top, and a weight of 
200 lbs. per foot put on. It was opened on January 16th, and 
the contents found in good condition. 


Composition or Silage eeom Mr. Smith’s Silo. 



* 1 

In Sample 
dried at 
212° B'. 

Water and volatile matter 

81-38 


Fatty matters and chlorophyll (etber extract) .. .. 

” *74 : 

3-98 

♦Soluble alhuminons compounds .. 

1*32 

7-09 

Mucilage, sugar, &c. ^ .. 

Digestible fibre 

1 -22 

1-18 

! 6-82 

30-63 

f Insoluble albuminous compounds 

1-14 

6-12 

Indigestible woody fibre 

Soluble mineral matters - . 

1 5-79 

31*10 

! 1*37 

7*35 

Insoluble ditto ditto i 

1-22 

6*55 

! 

100-00 

100-00 

♦ Containing nitrogen 

i 

•19 

i 

1-13 

»li M *• 

! -21 

•96 

♦ Acidity calculated as acetic acid 

•18 

•• 


The sample was not so good as that from Tatton Park. 

No analysis was taken of the original grass in this case, and 
it is impossible, therefore, to determine to what extent loss by 
fermentation had proceeded. From the low percentage of soluble 
carbo-hydrates and the comparatively high percentage of nitro- 
gen, it would appear that a perceptible loss had taken place : but 
without a knowledge of the composition of the original grass, 
it is impossible to arrive at any decision of scientific value. 
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No salt was used, and the grass was not cut up at all. No 
covering boards were put on between the grass and the bricks 
with which it was weighted. 

Since January 16th nine head of cattle have been fed on it 
alone (except that they have been occasionally turned out for a 
few hours on very fine days). Mr. Smith states that he has 
never seen them in better condition than at present, and that 
they seem to be very fond of the silage. The silo was 7 feet 
below, the ground and 5 feet above. No mould was found at 
the sides, and not more than 1 inch at the top. The total 
cost of the silo was 13Z. 10s., and the weight of its contents 
14 tons. 

Description of Mr, Earless Silo at Hayton^ near Liverpool. 

My Lascelles Portable Silo is 15 feet by 12 feet, and 10 feet deep. It is 
a simple wooden framework, five uprights on each side, and four at each end, 
all 4 in. by 4 in. let into timbers running along the top and bottom of the 
same side. The corners top and bottom are all braced with iron, bolted on, 
and an iron rod runs across the silo both top and bottom. On the inside of 
the wooden frame are screwed concrete slabs, 3 feet by 2 feet by 1| inches 
thick, four screws in each. The inside of the slabs is perfectly smooth. The 
silo stands on the stone floor of a large barn. After filling it, planks 2 in. 
thick and 5 in. wide were put on edge to edge, and weighted with 9f tons of 
ship^s ballast. 

“ The crop was the best second-crop clover and rye-grass, chopped up by 
steam, and put in in the state in which it came from the field, which was 
generally wet. It was well trampled down, especially along the edges, and 
29 tons filled the silo, eight half-days being occupied in doing so, and then 
the silo was finally closed. This was on September 17th. It was opened on 
January 4th. W e found 4 in. of mould on the top and a little at the sides. 
No liquid had escaped fr’om the bottom, and there was no drainage. 

** 1 allow my six Devon mdlking cows 50 lbs. each per day, but find they 
cannot get through it, and do not eat more than 44 lbs. They have a little 
com and bran given also, and we began giving a little long hay at night, but 
they will not touch it now, and tread it underfoot. 

They give a good quart apiece of milk more on silage than on hay and 
turnips, and the butter is more the colour of grass fed. 

sent a sample of silage to the ‘Field/ and the editor writes that ‘it 
was in excellent condition and very pleasant in flavour ; ’ and in this most of 
the farmers present at the opening agreed. 

“ The silo cost in London ready to put together .. £16 0 0 

Carriage to Hayton .. .. .. .. .. 5 0 0 

Cost of planks to cover with .. .. .. .. 2 0 0 

Cost of erecting .. .. 10 0 

£24 0 0 

“ The iron ballast cost 47s. per ton. The cost of chopping and putting the 
grass into the silo did not exceed 2s. 6<^. per ton. Some of the clover was 
bought at the then market price of 23s. per ton. 

“ The grass sunk in the silo 2 feet 6 inches the first month, and nothing 
afterwards. 

yOL. XX. — s. s. 2 0 
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Wliat quantity we had in the silo on opening is a matter of conjecture— 
I should thinic close on 25 tons. A cubit foot weighs 46 lbs. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Frederic W. Earle.” 


Composition of Silage from Mr. Earle’s Silo. 




In Sample 
dried at 
212«> F. 

Water and volatile matters 

78-10 


Fatty matter and chlorophyll (ether extract) 

1*46 

6*66 

* Soluble albuminous compounds 

1-14 

5*20 

Mucilage, sugar, and extractive matters 

1-72 

7*85 

Digestible fibre 

5^65 

25*80 

flnsoluble albuminous compounds . . . . 

1*43 

6*53 

Indigestible woody fibre (cellulose) 

8-05 

36-76 

Soluble mineral matters .. 

1-35 

6-17 

Insoluble mineral matters i 

1-10 

5-03 


100-00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

^ -IS 

i 

' *82 

t Containing nitrogen 

•23 

1 05 

Acidity calculated as acetic acid 

•33 

•• 


An examination of the above figures shows that a smaller 
percentage of the albuminous compounds has been rendered 
soluble by the fermentative changes which have taken place at 
Hay ton during the process of ensilage than at Tatton Park ; and, 
as far as can be determined without an analysis of the original 
grass, it would appear that the composition of the silage 
approaches more nearly to that of the grass than any of the 
other samples which I have examined. Whether this has been 
brought about by the peculiar condition of the grass at the 
time of pitting, and by the shorter time occupied by the process 
of ensilage, or by the special form of the silo, it would be 
impossible to determine from the data in my possession. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the silage was in good condition, 
and was free from excess of acidity, when it was submitted 
to me for analysis. JVo determination was made of the per- 
centage of alcohol present — if any. 

The comparatively large percentage of water in the silage 
shows clearly that the process of ensilage may be conducted 
successfully even with wet substances, provided the requisite 
conditions be duly observed. 

The sample was taken from the silo on March 25th, 1884, 
and the analysis commenced a few hours afterwards. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY IN 1883* 


I.— PEEIOBICALS PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY'S 
LIBRAEY. 

Fresented hy the respective Societies and Editors*. 


A. — ^EijraLisH, American, and Colonial Peeiodicals. 

Aberdeensbire Agricultural Association. Annual Report, Season 1882* ' 
Agricultural Economist. Yol. XY. 1883. 

Gazette. 1883. 

Almanack. 1884. 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain. 1883. 

Statistics, Ireland, 1883. 

Agricultural Students’ Gazette. 1883* 

Athenaeum. 1883. 

Bath and West of England Society, Journal of the. 1883. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 1883. 

Bristol Mercury. 1883. 

Clydesdale Stud Book. Yol. Y. 1883. 

Coates’s Herd Book. Yol. XXIX. 1883. 

County Gentleman. Yol. XXI. 1883. 

Economist. Yol. XLI. 1883. ’ 

English Cart-horse Stud Book. Yol. lY. 1883. 

Essex Standard. Yol. LIII. 1883. 

Paxm and Home. 1883. 

Parmer. 1883. 

Parmer’s Herald. 1883. 

Field. 1883. 

Geological Society, Journal of the. Yol. XXXIX. 1883, 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Transactions of the. Yol, XY« 
1883. 

Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission. Report for 1882. 

Illustrated Journal of Agriculture, Montreal. 1883. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Proceedings of the. 4 Yols. 1883* 

of Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the, 1883, 

of Surveyors, Transactions of the. Yol. XY. 1883. 

Investor’s Monthly Manual. 1883. 

Irish Parmer. 1883. 

Parmer’s Gazette. 1883, 

Ironmonger. 1883. 

Journal of Forestry. ^ Yol. YIL 1883. 


2 c 2 
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Land. YoL III. 1883. 

— Agents’ Eecord. 1883. 

Live-Stock Journal. 1883. 

Almanac. 1884. 

Mark Lane Express and Agdcnltural Journal. 1883, 

Massachusetts, Agriculture of, 1882. 

Meteorological Becord. 1883. 

Society, Quarterly Journal of the. 1883. 

Midland Counties’ Herald. 1883. 

Hature. 1883. 

Kewcastle Courant. 1883. 

North British Agriculturist. 1833. 

Prairie Earmer. 1883. 

Bed Polled Herd Book. Yol. IL Part II. 1883. 

Eoyal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the. 1883. 

Eoyal Institution of Great Britain. Vol. IX. 1881-2. 

Eoyal Manchester, Liverpool, and North Lancashire Agricultural Society, 
Journal and Prize List. 1882. 

Eoyal United Service Institution, Journal of the. 1883. 

Society of Arts, Journal of the. 1883. 

Statistical Society, Journal of the. 1883. 

Sussex Association for the Improvement of Agriculture. Annual Eeport, 
Season 1882. 

Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, Accounts relating to the, 
1883. 

Yeterinarian, The. 1883. 

Yetermary Journal. 1883. 

B. List of Foreigis Periodicals. 

Berlin, Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbucher. Band XII. Hefte 1-6. Supple- 
ment, 1883. 

Journal fiir Landwirthschaft. 1883. Hefte 1-4. 

Bogota. El Agricultor. Serie 4% Nos. 1-7. 1882. 

. . , Nos. 8-12. 1883. 

Brussels. Journal de la Societe centrale d’Agriculture de Belgique. 1883. 

Buenos Aires. Anales de la Sociedad rural Argentina. Yol, XYII. 1883. 
Nos. 1, 7, 8, 10-15, 17-21. 

‘Colle. Protokolle der Sitzungen des Central-Ausschiisses der Koniglichen 
Landwirthschaft Gesellschaft. 1883. 

Crosne. Le Poussin. Nos. 35, 40-48. 1883. 

Geneve. Tableaux de Statistique Agricole du Canton de Geneve. No. 1. 
1883. 

Hanover. Die dritte Concurrenz ganzer Landwirthschaftsberichte umPramien 
in der Provinz Hannover und zwar im Bezirke des landwirthschaftlichen 
Haupt-Yereins Gottingen-Grubenhagen von Eriihjahr 1881, bis Friibjahr 
1882. 

. Jabresbericht der ko'niglichen Landwirtbscbafts-Gesellscbaft zii 

Celle : Central-Yerein fiir die Provinz Hannover fiir 1882. 1883. 

Kristiania. C. No. 15. Statistik Angaaende det Norske Jordbrug fornem- 
melig i Eemaarsperioden 1871-1875 og i Aaret 1875. ' 

Paris. Annales Agronomiques. Tome 9“*. Nos. 1-12. 1883. 
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Additions to the Library^ 

Paris. Annales de Plnstitut National Agronomique, 1883. 

Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique. 1883. 

. Journal de TAgriculture. 1883. 

. Bulletin de la Societe des Agriculfceurs de France. 1883. 

. Ministke de P Agriculture. Bulletin. 1883. 

Eapporfc administratif sur PExposition universelle de 1878. 3 vols. 

Rome. Annali di Agricoltura. 24 Parts. 1882-83. 

Bollettino di Notizie Agrari. 1883. 

. Movimento commerciale dei principal! prodotti Agrari, 1871-82. 

1883. 

. Notizie intorno alle condizioni delP agricoltura negli anni 1878^79. 

Vol.111. 1882. 

Stockholm. Kongl. Landtbruks-Akademiens Handlingen och Tidskrift. 
Nos. 2-6. 1883. 

Strasbourg. Bulletin Trimestriel de la Societe des Sciences, &c., de la Basse- 
Alsace. Yol. XVII. 1883. 


iI.--BOOKS PEESENTED OE OTHEEWISE ADDED TO 
THE SOCIETTS LIBEAEY. 

Names of Donors in Italics. 

A. English, American, and Colonial Books and Pamphlets. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Association^ Limited. Diagrams of Manures, 
Feeding Substances, Farm Crops, and Permanent Grasses. 

Bull, Dr. Henry G. Herefordsbire Pomona. 

Bund, J. W. Willis. Agricultural Holdings Acts, Second Edition. 
Chatterton, J, H. Compulsory Uniformity of Weight in the Sale of Com. 
Christy, Thomas. New Commercial Plants and Drugs. No. 7. 

Department of Agriculture and Com^nerce, N. W. Provinces and Oudh. Field 
and Garden Crops, Part I. 

Dillcson, F. and A., and Sons. The Grasses of the Farm. 
ilOridant, Charles. Cattle Disease. 

Euren, Henry F. Red Polled Cattle for the Stall and the Dairy. 

Flax Supply Association. Sixth Annual Report, 1882. 

Eallett, Major E. F. Food Plant Improvement. 

Handbook of the Farm Series. Equipment of the Fami. 

. Life on the Farm. 

Indian Government. Collection of Papers on Bee-Xeeping in India. 

Agricultural Implements and Machines which have 

been experimented with and found efficient and usefnl in India, 
International Dairy Show Committee, Dublin, 1882. Lectures on “The 
Dairy and Dairy Farming;” “Bees and Bee-Keeping;” and “Poultry 
as a Source of Profit to the Fanners of Ireland.” 

Larhworthy, Falcoiier. New Zealand Re-Yisited. 

Lawes, Sir John Bennet. Determinations of Nitrogen in the Soils. 

Contribution to the Chemistry of Fairy Rings. 

. Memoranda of the Origin, Plan, and Results of the 

Field and other Experiments at Rothamsted, June 1883. 

Ormerod, Miss E. A. Guide to Methods of Insect Life. 

— , Lecture on Insect Prevention and Removal of Winter 


Shelters, 
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Additions to the Library. 


Ornierod, Miss E. A. Observations on First Appearances, &c., of Hop Apbis^ 

. Eeport of ObseiTations of Injurious Insects* 1882* 

Proctor^ Frank. The Art of Mechanical Digging. 

Bohertson, Professor William. Equine Medicine. 

Silos for British Fodder Crops. 

Bmithfield Qlub. History of the Smithfield Club. Third Edition. 

BmUhsonian InsUintion. Miscellaneous Collection. Yols. XXII.-XXYII. 

^ Report for 1881. 

United States Peparimmt of Agriculture. Report for 1881-82. 

, Special Reports, Hos. 55, 56, 57,. 

58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 65. Hew Series, 1, 2, 3. 

Waring, George E. Concerning Mr. lludulph Bering’s Project for the 
Sewerage of Binghampton, N.Y. 

Warington, B, On some of the Changes which Nitrogenous Matter undergoes- 
within the Boil. 

Whitehead, Charles. Mould or Mildew on Hop Plants. 

. Profitable Fruit Farming. 

. The Hop Failure of 1882, and its Lessons. 

Wilson, A. Stephen. A Bushel of Corn. 

B. Foreign Books akp PaiiIphlets. 

Butyreren, Tredie Beretning om^ Bygdo Kongssaard. Christiania, 1882.. 

Basserie, Colonel. Drainage des ^Icuries et des Stables. Le Mans, 1883. 

Oaravia, Antonio T, Manuel Pratico del Cultivador Americano. Monte- 
video, 1882. 

Edelman, Br. M. Th Illustrirter Catalog Ho. IX. der erdmagnetischen,, 
physikalischen, meteorologiscben, physiologischen, itnd medicinisohem 
instrumente. Miinchen, 1882. , r 

Qaed&rtz, Georg W, Verzeichniss der Obstbaumschulen. Stuttgart. 

Gaetano, Ganioni. L’Anno Rurale 1882. Milano, 1883. 
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XV. — On the Continuous Growth of Wheat on the Experimental 
Plots at Rothamsted during the 20 Years, 1864 to 1883, in- 
clusim. By Sir J. Bbnnet Lawes, Bart, LL.D., F.R.S., and 
J, H. Gilbert, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

In the Journal of tHe Royal Agricultural Society of 1864 we 
published an article on the growth of wheat for 20 years in 
succession — 1844 to 1863 inclusive — upon the same land. We 
have now to record the continuation of these experiments over 
a similar period of 20 years — 1864 to 1883. 

The 20th crop of the first period — grown in 1863 — was 
much the largest of the whole ; and, as will be seen further on, 
the first crop of the second period of 20 years, grown in 1864, 
also the largest of the whole; further, these two crops of 
1863 and 1864 were larger than any two crops grown during 
any of the other 38 years. 

The first period comprised a number of seasons of great 
abundance: the second period a number of seasons of very 
deficient yield. 

In the first period an artificial manure applied continuously 
to the same plot of land, produced for 10 years in succession 
a crop of 40J bushels per acre : in Hhe second period the same 
plot of land, receiving exactly the same manure every year, 
only produced 30^ bushels, an annual reduction of 10 bushels 
per acre for 10 years in succession ! 

Formerly, when the yield was bad, the farmer obtained com- 
pensation in the shape of higher prices for his produce, but in 
this case the larger crops of the first period were sold at con- 
siderably higher prices than the smaller crops of the second 
period. In the first period there was considerable agricultural 
YOL. XX.— S. S. 2d 
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prosperity, while the second period has witnessed a more severe 
depression than any that has occurred during the present 
century. 

An attempt to investigate the growth of wheat under circum- 
stances so totally different from any which have ever previously 
arisen, could hardly be carried out without the commission 
of some errors which experience would have enabled us to 
avoid. We now know — ^^if we wish to advance beyond the 
question of the best manure to grow one crop of wheat — that 
continuity of manuring is of supreme importance. With the 
exception of the plot receiving farmyard dung, and the un- 
manured plot — neither of which has been altered from the 
commencement — there is no plot in the field in which some 
change has not taken place in the manure applied during the 
early years of the experiment. But in 1851, 7 years after 
the experiments were commenced, the manuring of the field 
was arranged upon a fixed plan which — with very slight 
changes in one or two instances — has been continued up to 
the present time. 

Upon the plot receiving farmyard dung, and the unmanured 
land, no change has taken place during the 40 years ; upon most 
of the other plots, which comprise about 16 experiments, no 
change has taken place for 32 years. 

In our former paper we devoted some time and space- to 
the purpose of considering, and refuting the views held by 
Baron Liebig with respect to the growth of wheat. All con- 
troversy in regard to these once celebrated theories has died 
out. There is no question at the present time regarding the in- 
gredients in which soils cropped repeatedly with corn are gene- 
rally deficient ; nor is there any question as to what substances 
must be applied with a view to increasing the produce. A 
possession of this knowledge enables us to forecast with some 
degree of certainty — subject of course to the influence of climate 
— what will be the relative yield of the various manures applied 
to our experimental crops, for some considerable period in 
advance. 

Coincident with an increase of knowledge in this direction a 
completely new branch of enquiry has sprung up. 

Analysis tells us that a very considerable proportion of the 
ingredients we apply to grow the crop is not found in the 
produce. What has become of this proportion ? 

Again, the greater part of the crop consists of ingredients 
which are not supplied. What is the source of these in- 
gredients? 

carbon, which is the source of heat in our fires, is taken 
out of the soil in the form of coal. If we increase the carbon 
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of our crops by means of artificial manures, which do not 
supply any carbon, does the increase also come out of the soil ? 

If it does, the artificial manures will cease to be effective 
when all the carbon is exhausted. 

Analyses of the water passing through a cultivated field show 
that while one very important and costly manure ingredient is 
there in abundance, there are others which are only there in 
very minute quantities. 

Here, then, is a large field of investigation opened. 

The soil itself, without external aid from fertilising matter, 
appears to be capable of producing much more growth than it 
was formerly credited with, and at the present time, when the 
provisions for compensation under the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts involve a distinction between the fertility which is the 
property of the landlord, and that which belongs to the tenant, 
investigations which have a direct bearing upon these questions 
must be both interesting and instructive. While therefore the 
previous paper dwelt more especially upon the influence of the 
manure upon the crop, the present article will enter more fully 
into the question of the action which takes place beneath the soil. 

We propose to follow the same plan which was adopted on 
the previous occasion, of giving a short outline of the character 
of the weather of each year, illustrating its influence upon the 
crop by a selection of the produce from plots that have been 
differently manured. 

Since the publication of our paper upon the growth of wheat 
for 20 years in succession, we have published two articles in 
this Journal ; one, in 1868, relating to the average yield of our 
wheat crops from 1852 to 1868 ; and the other, in 1880, under 
the title of “ Our Climate and our Wheat Crops,” where we 
traced the character of the climate of several years in which the 
crops grown were remarkable, either for being very large, or 
very poor in their yield ; it will therefore be less necessary to 
dwell at any length upon the character of the climate of each 
separate season, although the subject could not very well be 
altogether omitted. 

Twenty-first Season, 1863-64. 

October, November, and December 1863, were warmer than 
usual, with upon the whole rather less than the average 
amount of rain. January and February 1864, though including 
some abnormally warm intervals, embraced longer periods of 
very cold and wintry weather, which checked forward vegeta- 
tion ; there was considerably less than the average fall of rain in 
January, and a very slight fall, including snow, in February. In 

2 D 2 
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March the rainfall was large — the first half of the month gene- 
rally warnij the latter half cold — and, upon the whole, the quarter 
had been very variable but colder than usual with many alterna- 
tions from frost to thaw. April and May were for the most part 
warm, with less than the average amount of rain ; but the end 
of May and nearly the whole of June were comparatively cold,, 
with little rain. In July and August there was less rain than 
is usual in these months, but an excess in September. The 
day temperature generally ranged high in July, but about the 
average in August and September ; whilst the night tempera- 
ture was somewhat below the average in J uly, much below in 
August, and about the average in September. In June and 
July the dew point was below, and in August very much below 
the average. The degree of humidity of the air was in June 
low, in July about the average, and in August considerably below 
the average. 

Thus the winter was very variable, including a good deal of 
warm, but also much very cold and wintry weather, though with 
comparatively little rain. The spring, though changeable and 
wet at the beginning, was, upon the whole, warm and dry ; June 
was cold and dry, whilst the rest of the summer was hot in the 
day and cold at night, with very little rain, and in August 
especially a very dry atmosphere. 


Table I. — Summaey of the Eesults of the Twentt-fikst Season*,, 

1863 - 64 . . 




Produce per Acre, &c. 


. ]\runures. 

DiTssed Corn. 



Hots. 





Straw 

(Quantities jier Acre.) 


Weight 

per 

'J’otal 



Quantity. 

Com. 

Cbiiff. 

Bushel. 



bush. pUs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured .. .. .. ' .. 

16 If 

62-0 

1078 

1850 

2 

14 tons farmyard-manure .. .. 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone .= 86 lbs. K. 

40 0 

62-5 

2595 

3893 

10a 

32 Oi 

61*8 

2093 

2832 

9b 

550 lbs, nitrate of soda alond* = 86 lbs. N. 

33 1 

61-7 

2182 

3287 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. 

16 3| 

62-0 

1087 

1376 

6a & b| 

Mi.xcd mineral manure, and V 

200 lbs. ammonium-sal ts = 43. lbs. N. / 

31 Oi 

62-0 

1997 

3379 

7a &b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and ’ \ 

400 ihs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. . . / 

45 3| 

63*1 

3000 

4970 

Oa I 

Mixed mineral manure, and.' .. .. 

500 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N. .. J 

51 01 

C2-G 

3330 

5985 

8a & 

Mixed mineral manure, and ■ ) 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. .. J 

49 3i 

63*5 

3292 

5588 

JBstjmated average for the United Kingdom i 

35 1 

G1 


! 


reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel . . . . . . . J 


1 

1 
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Although the weather was generally too hot and dry for the 
lighter class of soils, the crop was a very large one on those 
of a heavier character. The plot manured with minerals and 
nitrate of soda exceeded 50 bushels per acre, and we have 
therefore the remarkable fact that, in two consecutive years, a 
crop of over 50 bushels per acre has been grown upon land 
which has received only artificial manures for more than twenty 
years. 


Ticentrj-second Season^ 1864-65. 

After a rather wet September, but a very low aggregate rain- 
fall during the first 9 months of the year, the concluding quarter 
of 1864 was also characterised by less rain than usual. The 
deficiency was very considerable in October and December, 
though there was rather an excess in November. As to tempe- 
rature, the period was very variable, with a good deal of cold 
weather. There were occasionally very high winds ; whilst the 
degree of humidity of the air was unusually low in October, 
and also somewhat low in November and December. In 
January, 1865, there was a considerable, and in February a 
slight excess, but in March a deficiency of rain (including 
snow), though, throughout the quarter, the number of rainy 
days was small. Excepting the first half of January, the greater 
part of which was warm, the quarter was almost throughout 
unusually stormy and cold, with a good deal of snow ; March in 
particular was generally exceptionally cold and inclement. In 
April and June very little rain fell; whilst in May and July 
there was an excess, and in August a very great excess. In 
September, however, the rainfall was exceptionally small. April, 
May, and the beginning of June, were much warmer than 
the average, but the remainder of June was variable, and, 
upon the whole, rather cold. The mean temperature of the 
quarter, and especially of April, was, however, the highest on 
record for that period of the year ; and the air was uniformly 
much drier than the average, as the rain which fell was not 
much distributed, but came for the most part in heavy showers. 
July, with an excess of rain, was also warmer than usual. The 
greater part of August was not only extremely wet, but also 
rather colder than usual ; whilst September was both the driest 
and hottest on record, and — notwithstanding the comparatively 
low temperature of August — ^the average heat over the whole 
period of six months has never been equalled. In each month 
too (excepting August, when it was very high) the degree of 
humidity of the air was generally low. 

The winter of 1864-5, though variable, was therefore, upon 
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the whole, very cold, stormy, and inclement, and the early 
spring was unusually cold and hackward. Later in the spring 
the weather became very warm with a dry atmosphere, and 
towards the end, some heavy rains fell. The combined condi- 
tions brought the crops very rapidly forward. June was also dry, 
hot at the beginning, though afterwards comparatively cool ; July 
was hot, with a good deal of rain, but, upon the whole, a dry 
atmosphere ; the greater part of August was cool and very wet, but 
the remainder, and September, very hot and dry, favouring the 
rapid completion of the hitherto much retarded harvest work. 
Thus, after a severe winter and late spring, the growing period 
was characterised by great heat, dryness of atmosphere, and a 
deficient amount and distribution of rain ; the ripening period 
by an excess of rain, followed, however, by an eventually favour- 
able, though late harvest time. 


Table II. — ^Stjm3iabt of the Eesults of the Twentt-secokd Sea^sox, 

1864-66. 


Plots. 

i 

Jfanurcs. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

Produce per Aero, &c. 

Dressed Corn. 

1 

1 Weight 
Quautity.j per. 

1 Bushel. 

. 

Total 

Coni. 

Straw 

and 

Chalf. 

3 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a & B 

Oa & 

i A. & 

9a I 
8a & b| 

UnmaBured 

14 toDS farmyard-manure 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts aloue = 86 lbs. N. 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 
Mixed mineral maniu*e alone .. .. .. 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. K. .. / 

Mixed mineral manure, and i 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. . . J 

Mixed mineral manure, and ) 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. !N. .. j 

Mixed mineral manure, and ■» 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. .. j 

hush.pks. 

13 1| 
87 0| 
25 Of 
29 

14 Of 
21 3i 

10 1 

11 0^ 

43 2i 

lbs. 

60*6 

61*6 

59*6 

59*5 

60*9 

60*9 

61*6 

CM 

GI*4 

lbs. - 
828 
2384 
1649 
2005 
915 

1605 

2580 

2SS1 

2883 

lbs. 

1083 

3100 

2385 

3137 

1176 

2021 

3669 

' 4082 

1 

4600 

Estimated average for the United Kingdom'l 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel . . .. ,./ 

1 30 2i' 

i 

* 61*0 

i 

- 



The wheat crop of 1865, although much inferior to that of 
the two preceding years, was still above the average. The 
highest produce in the field was on the Mixed Mineral Manure 
and Nitrate Plot, which yielded 44 bushels per acre, weighing 
61 lbs. per bushel. The plot receiving farmyard dung gave 
37 bushels per acre, which is considerably above the average 
of this plotw 
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Ticenty-tMrd Season, 1865-66. 

The very warm and dry weather of September, 1865, extended 
through the first week of October, and, although there were a 
few cold intervals, the temperatures of the three concluding 
months of the year ruled higher than the average, December 
especially being unusually warm. The period included how- 
ever very great fluctuations in barometric pressure, and some 
extremely severe storms of wind; whilst in October an ex- 
cessive, in November a full, but in December a deficient 
amount of rain fell. January and the first half of February 
(1866) were also unusually warm, though in January there 
was a heavy fail of snow, which however rapidly thawed, and 
the whole period was very wet. A cold and drier period then 
set in, and extended to the middle of March, checking the 
hitherto much too forward vegetation. After this, to the end of 
the quarter, the temperatures, though variable, ruled, upon the 
whole, very high, and there was a full amount of rain. The 
beginning of April rvas cold and rather wet;, and the remainder 
considerably warmer and drier than the average. May was, 
throughout, unusually cold both by day and night, and there was 
a deficiency of rain. June was changeable, but included a good 
deal of hot weather, which raised the mean temperature above 
the average, and during the month a considerable excess of rain 
fell. The beginning of July was cold and wet ; then followed a 
week of hot and dry weather, but, from about the middle of the 
month to nearly the end of September, the weather, with the 
exception of a few short intervals, was generally cold, with 
a good deal of rain and wind in August, and an excessive, and 
almost continuous fall in September. October was, however, 
upon the whole, warmer and drier than usual. In June, July, 
August, September, and October the degree of humidity of the 
air was generally high. 

Thus, after a very wet and comparatively warm autumn, the 
winter was, until the middle of February, unusually warm, with 
a great deal of rain, inducing premature luxuriance of grass and 
winter sown crops ; then came a month of cold and dry weather, 
checking growth. The remainder of the spring was at first very 
variable, but May was unusually cold and dry. The early 
summer was changeable, but mostly warm, with a good deal of 
rain ; and the ripening and harvest periods were almost con- 
tinuously cold and rainy, with a moist atmosphere, but with 
occasional high and drying winds. 

The wheat crop of 1866 was one of inferior yield under all 
the different classes of manures, the highest produce of any one 
plot not reaching 33 bushels ; while the estimated yield of the 
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crop of the country was 25 bushels per acre, calculated upon a 
a weight, of 61 lbs. 


Table III. — Stmmakt of the Eesttlts of tie Twenty-thied Season, 

1865-66. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

Plots. 

Manures. 

Dressed Com. 


Straw 

(Quantiiies per Acre.) 



Weight 

per 

Total 



Quantity. 

Com. 

Chaff. 





Bushel. 





Ibush.pks. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured 

12 

Oi 

61-3 

777 

1269 

2 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

32 

2i 

61*7 

2070 

4058 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 

26 

1 

61*2 

1693 

2792 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

30 

3 

59-9 

1979 

4682 

5a3cb 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

13 

20 

1 

, 60*9 

838 

1294 

1465 

2248 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

2 

6a & b| 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. . . j 

61*0 

7a & sj 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. K. .. j 

29 

Si 

61*0 

1891 

3884 

9a i 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

32 


60*6 

2061 

5316 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. K. .. j 

2 

Sa & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and ) 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. ) 

32 

o 

60*1 

i 

2054 

5312 

Estimated average for tlie United Kingdom'! 

■ ' reckoned 61 lbs. per bushel J 

25 

Oi 

1 61-0 

„ 1 


Twentyfourth Seaso72, 1866-67. 

The concluding quarter of 1866 was generally warmer than 
the average, though it included some cold intervals. There was 
somewhat less than the usual aggregate amount of rain, though 
a good deal fell within a short interval about the middle of 
November, causing floods, and hindering autumn sowing in 
some localities. In January, 1867, the fluctuations were very 
great ; extreme cold and heavy falls of snow, alternating with 
rapid thaws, warm weather, heavy gales, and a good deal of 
rain. The last week of January and almost the whole of 
February were unusually warm, with a large amount of rain 
at the beginning, and a moderate quantity over the rest of the 
period. March, again, was almost to the conclusion very cold 
and wintry, with a good deal of snow. Throughout the quarter 
there was a succession of gales and wind. Owing to the severe 
weather of March, the growth of winter sown crops was checked ; 
and owing partly to the wet, and partly to the frost, the pre- 
paration of the land for spring sowing was much retarded. 
April, and the beginning of May, were very unsettled ; stormy, 
rainy, and changeable as to temperature, but, on the average, 
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warmer tlian usual. Later in May, besides some very warm 
weather, there was a longer period that was extremely cold, with 
a dry atmosphere, and frosty nights, which much checked vege- 
tation, though, during the month, there was rather more than the 
average fall of rain. June was comparatively dry, very change-, 
able as to temperature, but on the average colder than usual. 
The cold weather continued throughout July and the beginning 
of August, and the period was generally sunless and cloudy, 
with an excess of rain in July, which fell very heavily towards 
the end of the month. The crops in consequence were much 
laid, and in some cases were inundated. The remainder of 
August, and September, were much finer, and rather warmer 
than the average, though there was more than the average fail 
of rain, which however was not much distributed, but fell for 
the most part in considerable quantities at a time. 

Thus, the early winter was, upon the . whole, warmer and drier 
than usual ; then came intervals of severe frost, snow, and heavy 
gales, followed by several weeks of very warm weather, with a . 
good deal of rain. The early spring was very wintry and 
stormy, and growth and spring sowing were alike retarded. 
Later on the temperature was very changeable, being at first 
warmer, afterwards unseasonably cold, and frequently stormy 
and rainy. The rest of the growing, as well as the early 
ripening period, was changeable, though for the most part 
unseasonably cold, cloudy, and sunless, with a great deal of 
rain, and occasionally very heavy falls which much laid 
the crops. The harvest-time, though late and including 
some heavy rains, was however upon the whole not unfa- 
vourable for the greater portion of the Midland, Southern, and 
Eastern districts. 

With a wet autumn, a winter alternately very mild and very 
severe, a spring with alternations of extreme heat, cold, frost, 
and wet, and a summer with a good deal of sunless weather, and 
occasional violent storms of wind and rain which laid the crops, 
the conditions were certainly not of a nature to justify the ex- 
pectation of a productive harvest. Yet, both before and after 
the favourable change at harvest time, some writers in the 
* Times ’ gave very sanguine views of the crops of the country 
at large. The records in the agricultural papers were, however, 
much less favourable, and the results obtained at Rpthamsted 
led us to the conclusion that the general wheat crop would not 
be less than 20 per cent, below an average. Subsequent 
experience showed that this unfavourable estimate was only too 
well founded. 

After the record of the climate of 1866-7 a good wheat crop 
could not be expected. Violent changes from heat to cold — 
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tlie latter predominating — accompanied bj much rain, are not 
favourable to growth. 

Table IV.— Summary of the Besults of the Twenty-fourth Season, 

1866-67. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

Plots. 

Manures. 

Dressed Com. 


Straw 

and’ 

Chaff. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 



Weight 

Total 




Corn. 



Quantity, 

per 






Bushel. 





bush, pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured 

8 


56*1 

532 

973 

" 2 

H tons farmyard-manure 

27 


61-4 

1755 

3136 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 

18 

0^ 

57*9 

1123 

2023 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

22 

0^ 

57*4 

1392 

3246 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

9 

1 

59*4 

580 

1033 

6a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 'i 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. . . J 

15 

3 

60*5 

1003 

1723 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. / 

22 

Oi 

61*0 

1417 

2762 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

55.0 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N. | 

29 

Oi 

59*9 

1855 

4918 

8a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and A 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. / 

80 

li 

60*7 

1952 

4196 

Estinaated average for the United Kingdom'l 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel .. ,. 

21 

0 

61-0 


•• 


We had both on the unmanured plot — as also on all the other 
plots, no matter what description of manure had been applied — 
a low yield. The unmanured produce was less than 9 bushels 
per acre, and, except in the spring sown crop of 1853, no such 
low produce has been obtained. The highest produce in the 
field was below 31 bushels, and the average yield of the crop 
of the country was estimated at 21 bushels, of the calculated 
weight of 61 lbs. 

Twenty-fifth Season^ 1867-68. 

October, 1867, was very variable as to temperature, upon 
the whole colder than usual, with comparatively little rain, but 
occasional high winds. There was unusually little rain in 
November, and the weather was for the most part clear but cold, 
and very favourable for working the land and sowing. December 
was characterised by great and rapid variations of temperature 
and barometric pressure, with some extremely heavy gales ; 
occasionally frost, snow, and sleet, at other tiiiies very warm 
#bather ; in the aggregate there was a full amount of rain, and 
throughout the month agricultural operations were much im- 
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peded. The first eleven days of January, 1868, were very cold ; 
but from that time to the end of the quarter (indeed to the end 
of the summer), the weather was unusually warm. There was 
a considerable excess of rain, and there were several gales of 
wind in January ; but only a moderate amount of rain fell in 
February and March. In these months vegetation became very 
forward, and the weather was generally favourable for working 
the land and for spring sowing. April, May, and June, again, 
were all considerably warmer than the average. The average 
temperature of April had, however, frequently, and that of each of 
the other months occasionally been exceeded in the corresponding 
months of other years ; but the average temperature of the three 
months together had only once been exceeded in any corre- 
sponding three months for 98 years (the period for which 
records are available), namely, in 1865, when, though April 
was hotter, May and June were not quite so hot as in 1868. 
The average temperature of the whole period, from the 
middle of January to the end of June, was only exceeded in 
1822. Concurrently with this long continued warm weather, 
there was a great excess of rain in January, and only a 
moderate amount in February and March; there was a small 
excess in April, a deficiency in May, and a very great de- 
ficiency in June. Temperatures in excess of the average also 
prevailed almost continuously throughout the succeeding quarter, 
namely, to the end of September. July, in particular, was 
excessively warm, with at the same time a great and continued 
deficiency of rain ; August was also warmer than the average, 
but with a good deal of rain ; and September was still warmer 
than August, with a deficiency of rain. In no year of the 
previous 98 had the temperature so far^ exceeded the average 
for so long a corresponding period, as that from the middle 
of January to the end of September of this year, 1868. The 
total rainfall of the nine months was not much below the 
average ; but the amount which fell was excessive in January, 
as also in April and in August, whilst it was deficient in each 
of the other months of the period, and more especially in those 
of the greatest heat, namely May, June, and July. The degree 
of humidity of the atmosphere was also lower than the average 
in each of the nine months from January to September inclu- 
sive, especially in June, still lower in July, and considerably 
lower in August and September. 

The characters of this extraordinary season may be briefly 
summarised as follows : — ^After a favourable autumn seed time, 
the first half of the winter was very variable, including some very 
warm, but more stormy, wet, snowy and frosty weather. From 
that time to after harvest, the temperature was almost always 
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above tbe average, and very greatly so in the summer months of 
June and July ; whilst, after a favourable spring seed time, there 
was a sufficiency of rain in April to give a fair start to early- 
sown crops ; but, from that time until the harvest was nearly 
over, throughout the Midland, Southern, and Eastern districts of 
the country, the excessively high temperature was accompanied 
by a drought of unusual severity, both as regards the length 
of its duration, and the great deficiency of rain, while at the 
same time the atmosphere was very dry. 

With the favourable autumn seed time, the area under wheat 
was over the average. In the spring the plant was generally 
good, the harvest was very early, and finally the crop was 
reported to be considerably above the average in both quantity 
and quality on good and well-farmed soils ; on light and poorly 
farmed land, on the other hand, the crop suffered much from 
the heat and drought. Still, the aggregate wheat crop of the 
country was supposed to be about 20 per cent, over the 
average in quantity, and also of above average quality. 


Table V. — Summauy of the Eestjlts of the Twenty-eifth Season, 

1867-68. , 




Produce per Acre, &c. , 


Manures. 

, Dressed Corn. 



riots. 





Sirav 

(Quantities iier Acre.) 


Weight 

Total 


Quantity. 

Corn. 

Ch.iff. 



per : 
Bushel. 






bush. pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured 

16 2i 

61-0 

1054 

973 

2 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

41 3 

61-6 

2604 

4190 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 

24 3 

61-9 

1627 

2163 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

27 1 

62-0 

1799 

2742 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

17 

62*8 

1135 

1346 

6a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and ] 

' 200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. / 

28 1^ 

62*8 

1835 

2569 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. .. J 

I 39 34 

61-1 

2468 

3849 

.. 1 

i Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. ..1 
! 550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N. . . j 

■ 17 3^ 

6M 

2970 

5180 

8a & b| 

1 Mixed mineral manure, and ] 

: 600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. / 

■j 2 

62-0 

2932 

4S0S 

Estimated average for the United Kingdom 1 
’reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel j 

1 31 0 Gl-0 j .. 



Although considerably higher yields have been obtained 
upon some plots than those which were grown this year, still, 
the yield from all the different manured plots has rarely been 
exuded ; the mean obtained, 34 bushels, confirming the verdict 
of the country regarding the general excellence of the crop. 
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Twenty-sixth Season^ 1868-69. 

The extraordinary warm period of nearly nine months’ dura- 
tion ended with September 1868. October and November were 
throughout, with very few exceptions, colder than usual both by 
day and night ; whilst in October there was a deficiency of rain, 
and in November a very great deficiency. December, on the 
other hand, was almost throughout very much warmer than 
the average, with a great excess of rain, some violent gales 
of wind, very variable, but, upon the whole, very low barometric 
pressures, and a high degree of humidity of the atmosphere. The 
average temperature of December had indeed been exceeded 
only twice during the preceding ninety-eight years ; namely, 
in 1806 and 1852. With the exception of a week after the 
middle of January (1869), the very warm period continued until 
the end of February, completing three winter months of average 
temperature about 6 degrees higher than the average of ninety- 
eight years. There was, again, a considerable excess of rain in 
January, and a slight excess in February. March, on the con- 
trary, was several degrees colder than the average, with about, 
or less than, the average amount of rain. Early in- April warm 
weather set in, and lasted till nearly the end of the month, the 
temperature during this period being several degrees higher 
than the average, whilst the fall of rain was generally under 
the average. May and June were, with few exceptions of short 
duration, very much colder than the average. Towards the end 
of May the cold was very extreme for the season, the greater 
part of J une was also unusually cold, both by day and night ; 
and in May there was a considerable excess, though in June a 
deficiency, of rain. Early in July there was again a change to 
warm weather, which lasted till the end of the month, during 
which there was very little rain. The first three weeks of 
August were unseasonably cold and showery, though the total 
amount of rain was comparatively small ; but the concluding 
week of the month was very bright and hot. Then came a 
short period of cold weather, but the remainder of Septem- 
ber was warm though stormy, with a good deal of rain. In 
April, May, and June, the degree of humidity of the air ranged 
high, especially in May ; in July it was about the average, but 
in August and September it was below it, • 

To sum up the characters of the season : The heat and drought 
of the spring and summer of 1868 were followed by a warm 
and dry September, and a cold and dry October and November 
provided a good autumn seed-time. The three winter months 
were very warm and — December and January especially — very 
wet, which brought the autumn sown crops rapidly forward, and 
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provided an unusual amount of winter grazing, which greatly 
compensated for the previous deficiency. Owing to the con- 
dition of the land, spring sowing was retarded. The weather 
in March was both dry and cold, and in consequence vegeta- 
tion was much checked ; a rapid recovery however took place 
under the influence of very warm, though somewhat dry, 
weather in April. The remainder of the spring was very cold, 
and also wet; June, again, for the most part was cold, and 
July warm ; most of August was cold, but the latter part of the 
month and September were hot, while the summer was com- 
paratively dry, though the harvest-time was somewhat unsettled. 


Table YI. — Summaey of the Eesxjlts of the Twenty-sixth Season,* 

1868-69. 


Plots. 

Manures. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

Produce per Acre, &c. 

Dressec 

Quantity. 

Coni. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Total 

Corn. 

Straw 

and 

Chaif. 

3 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a & B 

6a & b| 
7a & b| 
9a -j 
8 a & b| 

Unmamired 

14 tons farmyaxd-mamire .. ,, .. 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N, 
650 lbs. nitrate of soda alone == 86 lbs, N. 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

Mixed mineral manure, and ) 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N, .. j 
Mixed mineral manure, and .. 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. . . J 

1 Mixed mineral mannre, and ) 

,j 550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. K . . j 

'i Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

i €00 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. K. .. j 

busli.pks. 

14 1 
38 1 
20 1 
24 Oh 

15 3 

21 2h 

28 If 

3D 0 

34 3 

11)8. 

56*1 

56*9 

54*9 

54*6 

56*9 

57*2 

57*5 

57-1 

57‘2 

i 

lbs, 

848 

2256 

1210 

1452 

942 

1309 

1760 

2368 

2096 

,lbs. 

1350 

3937 

2265 

3475 

1601 

2265 

3212 

4930 

3918 

Estimated average for the United KiDgdom\ 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel j 

27 0 

61 '0 

•• ^ 

•• 


The extreme fluctuations of temperature which marked this 
season are visible in the very low quality of the produce : in 
only one experiment does the weight of the bushel reach 58 lbs., 
while the yield of the crop generally was large, and even when 
calculated upon a standard of 61 lbs. per bushel, was slightly 
over an average. 


Twenty-seventh Season, 1869-70. 

Unill the middle of October the autumn of 1869 was for the 
mo^ part warm, with a good deal of rain. From that time until 
the end of the year the weather — though including some rapid 
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fluctuations, some very warm days, and a warm period of more 
than a week in the middle of December — was very cold and in- 
clement, and especially wintry towards the end of October. There 
were numerous gales throughout the quarter ; while there was 
less rain than usual in October, about the average in November, 
and a considerable excess in December, The falls were heavy 
and continuous at the end of November, and again in the middle 
of December ; while the drains in the experimental wheat-field 
ran frequently from November 28th, 1869, to January 1st, 1870. 
The first three months of 1870 were characterised by frequent 
alternations of warm, and very cold weather — the colder periods 
being, however, much the longer, and sometimes very severe ; 
snow was very frequent, but the rain gauge indicated a deficient 
fall in January, in some localities a deficiency in February, but 
a very heavy fall early in the month, and an excess in March. 
From early in April to near the end of the month the weather 
was very warm and dry ; then followed about a fortnight of cold 
and cloudy weather, from which time until nearly the end of 
June it was again very warm, sunny, and dry — the three months 
together being not only warmer than the average, but very 
unusually deficient in rain. The day temperature especially 
was high, though the night temperature in April and May was 
low, but in June high. The end of June and the beginning of 
July were cold and variable, but the remainder — ^indeed, nearly 
the whole of July, as well as the first half of August — was very 
warm. Then, to the end of September, a period of about six 
weeks, the temperature was generally below the average, though 
the weather continued fine. Thus, the period of drought, which 
had commenced with April, continued to nearly the end of 
August, and even in September there was less than the average 
fall of rain. The large deficiency of rain throughout five con- 
secutive months was, moreover, accompanied by great dryness 
of atmosphere — the degree of humidity of the air being in 
April unusually low, and in May, June, July, and August, also 
considerably below the average. 

The autumn of 1869, though, as the details show, frequently 
cold, boisterous, and inclement was upon the whole not un- 
favourable for getting in the seed. The winter, though change- 
able, included a great deal of very cold weather. In the early 
spring both field-work and vegetation were very backward, and 
at the end of April grass land was very brown and bare. From 
the beginning of April until harvest the weather — ^with few ex- 
ceptions of short duration — was warmer than usual, with a great 
deficiency of rain, and a very dry atmosphere. 

The combined heat and drought were even more extreme 
during the months of May, June, and July 1868, than during 
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the corresponding months in 1870 ; but in the latter year the 
deficiency of rain commenced a month earlier, and continued 
later than in 1868. The grass crops in consequence suffered 
much more in 1870 ; and, for a parallel, we must go back as 
far as 1844. As in the two preceding years (1868 and 1869), 
the reports of the cereal crops of the country were very variable, 
but for very opposite reasons in the years of heat and drought, 
1868 and 1870, as compared with 1869. 


Table VII.— Summabt of the Bestjlts of the Twenty-seventh Season, 

1869-70. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

riots. 

Marmres. 

Dressed Com. 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Total 

Com. 

3 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a & B 

6a & b| 

7a & b| 

9a I 

8a & b| 

Unmanured.. .. .. .. 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 
Mixed mineral manure alone .. .. 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N» / 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. .. j 

Mixed mineral manure, and ] 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. H. .. j 

Mixed mineral manure, and } 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts — 129 lbs. N. .. j 

bush.pks. 

14 8f 
36 2 
21 2i 
26 Ifl 

18 2|i 

30 If! 
40 2i 

•! 45 2 

1 

•I 45 1 

i 

lbs. 

61-8 

63-4 

60*8 

61*3 

62*6 

63*1 

63*3 

62*7 

63*8 

lbs. 

956 

2359 

1420 

1735 

1203 

1980 

2620 

2940 

2966 

lbs. 

1046 

2733 

1627 

2080 

1360 

2354 

3216 

3911 

3667 

Estimated average for the United Kingdoml 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel J 

\ SO 0 

61*0 .. 

1 

1 

1 

•• 


Although the yield of wheat in this exceedingly dry season 
was lower than in 1868, the weight of the grain was considerably 
higher, reaching in one experiment nearly 64 lbs. per bushel. 

The ravages of wireworm were very general throughout the 
country ; this considerably reduced the yield of the crop, which 
otherwise would have been a large one. 

Twenty-eighth Season^ 1870-71. 

In October 1870 the changes of temperature were very 
frequent, giving however about the average for the month ; and 
there was a slight excess of rain. The first 19 days of November 
were for the most part cold, while the remainder was warm, 
but the average for the month was low, and there was a con- 
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siderable deficiency of rain. There were about 10 days of very 
warm weather in the middle of December, but the beginning 
and end of the month were cold ; the latter extremely so, with a 
good deal of snow and cold wind ; the average for the month 
was 5 or 6 degrees below the average for 99 years ; and the rain 
and melted snow indicated a considerable excess of fall. January 
1871, with the exception of a few days in the middle of the 
month, was cold ; and at the beginning, and for nearly a fort- 
night at the end, the weather was extremely severe. From early 
in February until the middle of March the weather was very 
mild, but from thence to the end of the month the temperature 
was very variable. There was a full amount of rain (or snow) in 
January, but a deficiency in both February and March ; though 
the melting of the snows of January, succeeded by frequent 
rains early in February, caused floods in many parts. April, 
May, and June were — with the exception of the latter half of 
April, which was warm, with a good deal of south-west wind and 
rain — unusually cold, with a great deal of east or north wind, or 
some compound of the two; and there was an excess of rain 
in April and June but a deficiency in May; June especially 
being very unseasonably cold and wet. July, excepting about a 
week after the middle of the month, was cold, with a con- 
siderable excess of rain ; but, from early in August to about the 
middle of September, there was a period of six weeks of warm 
and genial weather, from which time till the end of September, 
it was again very cold, wet, and stormy. August was not only 
warm, but there was very little rain, whilst in September there 
was, towards the end of the month, a great excess of rain. The 
degree of humidity of the air was high in April and June, rather 
high in July, rather low in May, very low in August, and low 
in September. 

The autumn of 1870 was thus changeable as to temperature, 
being upon the whole, cold ; wet prevailed during the first half 
of September, and also of October, but afterwards the weather 
was comparatively dry and favourable for field work, The 
greater part of the winter was extremely severe, with a good 
deal of snow and very cold winds; the remainder was mild 
and very wet, retarding field work and spring sowing. Winter 
corn was very backward, and in many cases injured, pastures 
were bare, and vegetables very scarce. The hard winter had, 
however, killed many insects, and March was favourable for 
field work and sowing ; but, with the exception of the latter 
half of April, the remainder of the spring was cold and back- 
ward. The rest of the active growing period, excepting one or 
two intervals of short duration, was cold, bleak, and very wet. 
In the greater part of England, however, August and the early 

YOL. XX. — S. S. 2 E 
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part of September being warm and dry, much aided the ripen^ . 
ing and getting in of the crops i but the latter half of September 
was cold and wet. 

Table YIIL— Summary of the Besults of the Twejjty-eiohth Season, 

1870-71. 


Manures. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 


2 14 tons farmyard-manure . . .. .. 

10a 400 lbs, ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 

9b 550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

5a & B IMtixed mineral manure alone 

^ f Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

DA <K 200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 4S lbs. N. .. J 

- - ( Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

7A & ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. / 

/ Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. 

I 550 lbs. nitrate of soda — 86 lbs. K, } 
/ Mixed mineiral manure, and .. .. 

«A ds 0 QQ ammonium-salts 129 lbs. 


Both in quantity and quality the wheat crop of this season 
was much helow an average. The dunged land, which yielded 
nearly 89 bushels, weighing 60 lbs. per bushels, shows, what 
may be noticed generally throughout the experiments, that 
while the crop upon the dunged land is able to resist the influ- 
ence of bad weather better than those grown by artificial manures, 
it cannot, under very favourable weather, attain the produce 
which is reached by the crops receiving artificial manures. 

The estimated produce of the selected experiments gives 
24 bushels per acre, at 61 lbs. per bushel. 

Twenty-ninth Season, 1871-72. 

October, November, and December, were all months of 
excessive cold, with very little rainfall. Mr. Glaisher observed 
that the quarter had been remarkable for the longest con- 
tinuance of low temperature in November, and the first half of 
December, that had occurred in this century. 

This was followed by nearly three months of very warm 
wealhejr, wMch lasted until the middle of March. The 17th of 


Estimated average for the XTuited Kingdom' 
leokoned at 61 lbs. per bushel .. .. 


Plots. 


3 Uumanured 


Produce per Acre, &c. 


Dressed Corn. 



Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Total 

Corn. 

straw 

and 

Chaff. 

bush. pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

9 li 

54-8 

615 

1100 

88 3f 

60-0 

2498 

4506 

10 Of 

53-8 

675 

1252 

17 

52-4 

1093 

2425 

11 

56-6 

773 

1435 

17 0 

56-5 

1089 

2297 

22 1 

56-7 

1512 

: 3085 

34 li 

58-6 

2228 

4909 

■ 27 ' 2i 

,57-7 

00 

3933 

24 0 

€1-0 

i 

. 

- 
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March was 9J degrees above the average, and the 21st was 
12 degrees below it. October, November, and December, were 
dry months, while in January and March the rainfall was in ’ 
excess, April was a warm month. All the month of May and 
the first half of June were cold, the remainder of June was 
warm. The rainfall was below the average in April and June, 
but rather above it in May. The first week in July was 
excessively hot ; this was followed by ten days of cold weather, 
after which came eleven days of very great heat, August was 
cold and wet, while the rainfall in July was slightly below the 
average. In August and September frequent and heavy rains, 
and thunder-storms, interrupted harvest operations. 

Table IX. — Stjmmaet of the Eesults of the Twentt-nixth Seasox, 

1871-72. 


Plots. 


; Produce per Acre, &c. 

Slaiiures. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

Bressed Corn. 

1 Weight 
Quantity, per 
Bushel 

Total 

Corn. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

3 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a & B 
6a & b| 

7a & b| 
9a I 
8a & b| 

Unmannred 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 
Mixed mineral manure alone .. 

Mixed mineral manure, and ! 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs, N. / 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

400 lbs, ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. . . / 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N. / 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

600 lbs. ammonitiin-salts = 129 lbs. K .. / 

bush, pks. 
10 2f 
32 li 
18 0 
23 H 
12 

20 2 

29 2i 

40 2i 

35 

lbs. 

59- 0 

60- 7 
56-8 
55*5 
60-0 

60-2 

60-2 

60-0 

60*5 

lbs. 

705 

2046 

1178 

1434 

835 

1304 

1937 

2565 

2324 

lbs. 

1152 

3761 

2442 

3210 

1331 

2567 

3827 

6527 

5071 

Estimated average for tke United Kingdom! 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel / 

i 24 0 

! 

61-0 

- 

. 


The season of 1872 was much more favourable for artificial 
manures than the season of 1871, their produce having in one 
instance reached 40 bushels per acre; while the weight per 
bushel over the whole field was very much higher than in 1871 : 
the yield of the crop of the country, however, was estimated to 
be considerably below an average. 

Thirtieth Season^ 1872-73. 

October was cold until the 25th, a warm period then set in 
which lasted until the 9th of November, when the weather 
again became cold. The first part of December was cold, the 

2^2 
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latter part rmusuallj warm, and all the three months were 
excessively wet, over eleven inches of rain having fallen at 
Greenwich during that period. 

The first fortnight in January was warm, and the remainder 
of the month about an average temperature, February was 
rather cold, and March about an average. The rainfall was 
slightly in excess in January and February, and slightly below 
the average in March. April was cold, especially towards the 
latter part of the month. From the 22nd of April to the 18th 
of June the mean temperature was 2^ degrees below the average, 
the remainder of June was warm. April and May were very 
dry months, while the rainfall in June was above the average. 
July was cold up to the 19th when a few days of excessively 
hot weather occurred, followed again by cold. The temperature 
of the month was on the whole above the average. 

The rainfall in July was below the average. August was 
alternately hot and cold, with a great deal of rain ; the cha- 
racter of the season was one of great fluctuations, as the tem- 
perature during the winter was very warm, and the spring and 
early summer were very cold, while there was a good deal of 
rain to interfere with the ripening of the corn. 


Table X. — Sotmaet of the Eesults of the Thibtieth Season, 1872-73. 



: ' i 

Produce per Acre. 



Manures. 

Dressed Corn. 



Plots. 





Straw 

(Quantities per Acre.) 


IVeigbt 

Total 


Quantity. 

Corn, 

Chaff. 



per 





Bushel. 




Unmanured .. 

bush.'pfcs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

11 2i 

57-0 

701 

902 

2 

14: tons farmyard-manure 

26 3 

58-1 

1622 

2463 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. 

19 2i 

56*1 

1173 

1635 

9b 

650 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

21 3i 

54*9 

1303 

2358 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. .. 

12 2i 

56-9 

763 

1013 

6a & b| 

Blixecl mineral manure, and 1 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. K. . . / 

15 

57*1 

960 

1520 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. ..1 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N.- . . / 

21 S| 

57*2 

1323 

2021 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. X. . . j 

85 3i 

1 

57-1 

2160 

3932 

8a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

€00 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs, X. .. J 

: 27 2 

56-9 

1643 

2664 

Estimated average for tlie United Kingdom^ 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel .. .. ..j 

.! 22 2 

i 

61*0 

- 



, Ifhe history of the cliniate is quite sufficient to account for 
tile badn^ of the wheat crop; the produce of the farmyard 
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diing did not quite reach 27 hushels, and the highest produce 
in the field only amounted to 35 bushels per acre ; while the 
highest weight per bushel in the field was 57 lbs. The crop 
of the country was estimated to be greatly below an average. 

Thirty -first Season^ 1873-r74. 

The temperature in October fluctuated very much ; sometimes 
it was much above the average warmth, and at others it was 
very cold ; on the whole, however, the temperature was colder 
than the average, while in November it was some degrees 
warmer than the average. December was above the average. 
The rainfall in October was slightly below the average, in 
November slightly above it ; while in December hardly any 
rain fell during the month. 

Table XL — Summaev of the Ebsttlts of the THraTv-misT Season, 

1873-74. 

Produce per Acre, Ac. 


Manures. Dressed Com. 


riots. 

(Quantities per Acre.) | 



Total 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Com. 





bnsKpks. 

U If 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured .. 

58-3 

694 

990 

2 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

89 1 

60*2 

2431 

4439 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. X. .. 

25 1 

56*5 

1476 

1977 

Bb 

550 Iba. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. X. 

21 2 

57*5 

1269 

2166 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. .. 

13 0 

69-1 

794 

880 

6a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. X. .. J 

25 31 

59-6 

1556 : 

2221 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. K. . . | 

39 If 

59*8 

2449 

4645 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N. . . r 

3S Of 

60-4 

2409 

5012 

8a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and ,. .. 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. K. .. j 

40 2 

59*9 

2554 

6063 

I 

Ustimated average for the United Kingdom! 

: 29 1 

1 

61*0 




reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel j 




The temperature of January, February, and March was in 
excess of the average. January was unusually warm, the excess 
of temperature being 5J degrees during the whole month. 
The rainfall was below the average in each of the three 
months, being not more than one-half the usual fall. April 
was an exceedingly warm month, the temperature being on 
several days 10 to 13 degrees over the average. The first three 
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weeks of May were exceedingly cold; this was followed by 
very warm weather which continued until the 11th of June, 
after which cold weather prevailed until the end of the month, 
April was a dry month ; May excessively dry, the rainfall at 
Greenwich not amounting to half an inch. The rainfall in 
June was slightly over the average. In July there were fre- 
quent and severe fluctuations of temperature, but on the whole 
the month was hotter than usual. 

To sum up — the climate of the wheat year of 18 73-74 may 
be said to have been one of unusual dryness from beginning to 
end ; of high temperature in the autumn, winter, and early 
spring, but after this the weather was cold until July. 

The yields under the best artificial manures and the dung . 
were very similar, amounting to from 38 to 40 bushels per acre, 
and the quality of the corn was fairly good. The yield of the 
crop of the country was estimated to be over an average. 

Thirtij-second Seasouy 1874-75. 

The month of October, and November until the 20th was 
warm, the temperature being nearly 2 degrees over the average ; 
but on the 20th a bitterly cold period set in and continued 
until the end of December. The mean temperature of the 
period was more than 6*6 degrees below the average — some 
days being 10 and one day 14 degrees below it. The rainfall 
in October was slightly in excess of the average. November 
and December were both dry months, especially the latter, and 
the total rainfall during the year was 20 inches, which is 
5^ inches below the average. January was exceedingly warm, 
the mean temperature of the month being 6f degrees over 
the average ; this was followed by a very cold period which 
continued until the end of March. The rainfall was in con- 
siderable excess in January, and below the average in the 
two succeeding months. April was a very cold month, and 
on the 27th vegetation was very backward ; but this cold was 
followed by a warm growing period which continued until 
the 10th of June, when vegetation was as forward as usual. 
The remainder of June was cold. The rainfall in April and 
May was slightly below the average, and in June slightly above 
it. The cold weather which set in on the 10th of June con- 
tinued all through the month of July and until the 5th of 
August, when there came a warm period which lasted for a 
long time. The rainfall of July was excessive, causing great 
flood$ and doing much injury to the hay and corn crops ; in 
some districts from 3 to 5 inches of rain fell in one day. 
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Table XII.— Summaey of the Eesblts of the Thibtx-second Season, 

1874-75. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 



jMauures, 

Dressed Com. 1 



Plots 







(Quantities per Acre.) 

i 


Total 



I 

Quantity.' 

Weight 

Corn. 

Chaff. 



per 



i 

! 

Bushel. 





bush.pks.i 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmaunred 

S 2| 

60'0 

567 

1008 

ii 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

28 3i 

60*6 

1890 

3719 

IOa 

400 lbs. ammoninin-salts alone = 86 lbs. X. 

12 3 

54-5 

786 

1574 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs, K. 

1 16 2 

55-7 

1050 

2363 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

1 9 1 

59-4 

590 

1125 

6a & nj 

' ,Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. . . ] 

1 11 

60*3 

1065 

2008 

7a & b| 

' • Mixed mineral manure, and ] 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. K. 

! 25 3| 

59-5 

1688 

3422 

9a. I 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

J 560 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. K .. j 

30 2 

57-9 

1965 

47i7 

8a & b| 

n Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. ..i 

\}, 600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. .. j 

- 29 3i 

1 58-2 

1937 

4323 

J 

Estimated average for the United Kingdom] 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel j 

22 3| 

1 

j 61-0 

-• 

i 


The season was remarkable for the great floods which pre- 
vailed all over England in the month of July ; these did con- 
siderable damage to the wheat crop, and both on the dunged 
and artificially manured land the yield was 10 bushels per acre 
less than that of the previous year. The yield of the country 
was estimated to be greatly below an average, 

Tkirtp-ihird Season^ 1875-76. 

October was generally cold and wet; November up to the 
19th was rather warm ; this was followed by a period of ex- 
tremely cold weather, with a considerable fall of snow, which, 
owing to the high winds, did not cover the wheat, but drifted to 
the hedges. The weather of this period was very similar to 
that of 1874; but this year the cold came to an end on the 
17th of December, when warm weather prevailed until the close 
of the year. 

The rainfall was greatly in excess in October, slightly so 
in November, and below the average in December. January 
was alternately very warm and extremely cold, the cold, how- 
ever, predominating; the middle of February was also very 
cold, but the latter part of the month and the beginning of 
March were unusually warm ; this was followed by three weeks 
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of very cold weather, but the last three days of the month were 
very warm. The rainfall in January and February was below 
the average, while in March it was slightly above it. The first 
nine days in April were excessively warm, but the weather 
which followed was very severe, and from the 11th to the 14th 
a great amount of snow fell ; the last ten days of the month 
were warm. Throughout the month of May the cold was ex- 
cessive, and continued so up to the 18th of June ; the remainder 
of June was warm. The rainfall during the three months was 
much below the average, being not more than 3^ inches over 
the whole period. The months of July and August were ex- 
ceedingly fine and hot, and in the middle of July several days 
were recorded on which the temperature was over 90 degrees ; 
very little rain fell during this month. 


Table ‘XTTT. — Stomaev of the Hbstjlts of the Thiety-third Season, 

1875-76. 


Plots. 

ATanures. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

Produce per Acre, &c. 

Dressed Com. 

1 

Total 

Cum. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Quantity. 

i Weight 
per 

BusheL 

3 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a & E 

6a & 

7a k b| 

9a I 

8a & 

Unmamired .. 

14 tons farmyard-manure .. .. .. .. 

400 lbs. ammoninm-salts alone = SO lbs. 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. K. 
Mixed mineral manure alone 

Mixed mineral manure, and ) 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. . . / 

Mixed mineral manure, and ) 

400 lbs, ammonium-salts = 86 lbs, / 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N j 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. .. ) 
600 lbs. ammonium-salts — 129 lbs. N, / 

busfa.pks. 
8 OJ 
23 

12 Oi 

13 0 i 
10 2 

15 2i 

23 2 

S3 li: 

i 

29 2^ 

' lbs. ! 
; 59*0 
! 62*4 
' 57*2 
56*3 
69-2 

62*1 

63*0 

62*7 

^ 62*9 1 

1 

lbs. 

500 

1545 

719 

766 

645 

1022 

1582 

2255 

1975 

j 

lbs. 

642 

2140 

922 

1217 

785 

1297 

2212 

3584 

2936 

Estimated average for tlie United Kingdom) 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel .. .. / 

25 0 

61-0 

1 


- 


The quality of the crop of 1876 was much over an average, 
reaching in one case to 63 lbs. per bushel, but the yield was 
bad, the highest produce in the field only slightly exceeding 
33 bushels per acre. The dunged plot was exceptionally bad, 
amounting only to a little over 23 bushels per acre. The crop 
of the country was considered to be superior to that of 1875^ 
but still was below an average. 
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Thirty-fourth Season^ 1876-77. 

October was very warm and wet till the 20th ; the remainder 
of the month was dry and cold. In November the cold period 
continued until the 13th ; from that time until the end of the 
year the weather was very warm. The rainfall in November 
was rather over the average, and the wettest December of which 
there is any record followed. The rainfall in London was 
slightly below, and at Rothamsted slightly above 6 inches. In 
January and February the temperature was much above the ave- 
rage, and rain fell almost continuously. The first three weeks 
of March were cold ; the latter part of the month was warm, and 
the rainfall was a little over the average. The first part of April 
was warm, but on the 11th a cold period set in which continued 
until the end of the month. May was a remarkably cold month ; 
during many nights there was frost, and in some places the ther- 
mometer went down to 13, that is to say, 19 degrees below 
freezing-point! June was a very hot month. In April the 
rainfall was in excess, and in May and June it was below the 
average. July was a very cold month, with an average rain- 
fall. August was a warm month until the 21st, after that, and 
during the whole of September, the weather was excessively cold. 
Mr. Glaisher stated that the mean temperature of September 
1877 was the lowest recorded for 74 years. The rainfall was 
in excess in August, and deficient in July and September. 


Table XIY. — Sxjmmaet of the Results of the TniETT-rouRTH Seabok, 

1876-77. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 


Manures. 

Dressed Corn. 



riots. 





Straw 

(Quantities per Acre.) 


' Weight 
per 

Total 


Quantity 

Corn. 

Chaff. 




Bushel. 





bush.pfcs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

XJnmanni*ed .. .. 

8 3^ 

58-9 

543 

748 

2 

• 14 tons farmyard manure 

24 0^ 

69a 

1481 

2266 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. X. 

17 Oi 

57*5 

1031 

1322 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

27 2f 

S8-0 

1654 

2540 

5a B 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

11 2i 

57*1 

688 

882 

6a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts =; 43 lbs. N. / 

14 2i 

58*2 

876 

1176 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. 

19 3J 

1 

69*2 

1213 

1835 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and . . . . . . V 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. K. . /, 

o 

o 

57-9 1 

2383 

3852 

8a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and V 

! 600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. .. J 

24 3 

59-2 : 

1510 

2244 

Estimated average for the United Kingdom V 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per hushel y 

26 2 

61-0 ^ 

1 
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Although the yield of one of the plots manured with artificial 
manure reached 40 bushels per acre, the quality of the wheat was 
very inferior. The produce of the unmanured and dunged land 
was almost the same as that of 1876, being respectively 8f and 
24 bushels per acre. The crop of the country, although below 
the average, was estimated to be rather better than that of 1876. 

Thirty fifth Season^ 1877~78, 

October was on the whole a fine dry month, but on the 14th 
there was a great gale which caused much damage. November 
was wet, and another severe gale occurred on the 11th. 
December was generally warm, with an average amount of rain. 
The temperature of the quarter was slightly above, and the 
rainfall slightly below the average. Up to January 25th the 
weather was exceedingly warm ; after that date a cold period 
set in which continued until the 12th of February. From 
February 13th until March 13th, the weather was unusually 
mild, the temperature sometimes exceeding 60 degrees ; a few 
days of cold weather followed, succeeded by four days of great 
warmth. On March 23rd the weather became bitterly cold with 
heavy falls of snow and severe frosts which continued until 
April 10th. On that and the following day a great fall of rain 
occurred amounting in some places to two and three inches in 
twelve hours. The whole month of April, after the lOtb, was 

Table X¥. — Summaey of the Eesults of the THiuTv-FirTH Season, 

1877-78. 




Produce per Acre, &:c. 

Plots, 

Manures. 

Dressed Com. 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 



Weiglit 

Total 

Cora. 




Quantity.! 

per 





1 

Bushel. 





bush.pksJ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmannred 

12 

i| 

59-0 

776 

1081 

2 

14: tons farmyard-manure 

28 

1 

60-9 

1890 

4042 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. K. 

27 

\l 

59*5 

1708 

2762 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

23 

56*9 

1408 

2897 

5a & B 

6a k b| 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. .. 

i Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. ,.'t 

14 

22 

? 

5S-8 

GO-8 

900 

1446 

1322 

2944 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. / 

3 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. ) 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N, ..I 

! 31 

1 

60-6 

2065 

4952 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs, N. .. 1 

1 

,37 

Of 

; 59*2 

1 

2333 

5624 

8a ^ b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and i 

j 38 

OJ 

; 60*3 

i 

2469 

6173 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. 

[Estimated average for tlie XTnited Kingdom! 

i 

30 

I 

A 

j 61-0 




reckoned at 61 lbs. per busliel j 

U 
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warm and wet. May was warm and wet up to the 15th, when 
a cold period set in which continued until June 19th; the 
remainder of June was very hot. The rainfall of the quarter 
was more than 13 inches, being about twice the ordinary fall. 
July was rather cold up to about the middle of the month, but 
the latter half was very hot, and fortunately dry weather pre- 
vailed throughout the month. Some heavy thunderstorms 
occurred in the beginning of August and the whole month was 
unsettled. 

Although in no one instance did the produce reach the 
standard of 1877, still the general yield of the crop was very 
much better. The unmanured land — which for the last three 
seasons had not reached 9 bushels — was over 12 bushels, and 
the dunged plot yielded 4 bushels per acre over the produce of 
the last two years. It was estimated that the crop of the 
country was above the average. 

Thirty-sixth Season^ 187 8-7 9. 

Up to October 21st the weather was fine and warm, but on 
the 22nd it became cold and wet and remained so until 
December 6th, when severe frosts set in which continued until 
the 26th. After this the weather became unusually warm. 

The character of the quarter may be summarised as follows. 
A good seed time, followed by intensely cold, wet weather 
which hardly ceased until the year ended. In some days in 
December the temperature was 17 degrees below the average, 
and the whole month was 6 degrees below the average. 

January was one of the coldest months ever recorded, the 
thermometer during the whole month being below 32° F. ; snow 
covered the ground, the days were nearly sunless, and the wind 
K., N.E. February was also very cold, with a great excess of 
rain, and a great deal of snow. March was first warm, then 
cold, and on the 21st very cold with snow ; but the last days 
of the month were warm. The five months ending March 31st 
may be described as exceedingly cold with much rain and 
snow. The next three months may be summed up in a few 
words as cold, wet, and sunless; while Mr. Glaisher further 
informs us that for lowness of temperature the eight months 
ending with June have only been once exceeded during the 
one hundred years and upwards which have elapsed since the 
first records were kept at Greenwich. 

July was dull, cold, and sunless ; rain fell every day during 
the first half of the month, and frequently afterwards, sometimes 
mixed with snow. August was a very cold, wet month ; there 
were a few warm days, during which no rain fell, and there 
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were a few fine dry days in the early part of September, after 
which rain fell almost daily until the end of the month. 


Table XVI. — Summaet of the Results of the Thikty-sixth Season, 

1878-79. 


Plots. 

Mantiws. 

Quantities per Acre.) 

Produce per Acre, &c. 

Dresse 

Quantity. 

i Com. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Total 

Corn. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

3 

10a 
9b 
5a & B 

6a & b| 

7a & b| 

9a I 

8a & b| 

Unmanured .. .. 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86* lbs. X. 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

Mixed mineral manure, and V 

-200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. .. j 

Mixed mineral manure, and Y 

400 lbs. ammonium-; alts = 86 lbs. N. . . j 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. N. . . / 
. Mixed mineral manure, and .. ..V 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. 

busk pks. 

4 2f 
16 0 

3 3f 

4 2J 

5 2| 

10 2 

16 1 

i 

21 3| 

20 2i 

lbs. 

52- 5 
56*8 

48- 9 

49- 8 

53- 5 

56*5 

56-7 

56-5 

56-5 

lbs. 

330 

1064 

272 

345 

384 

691 

1051 

1462 

1351 i 

lbs. 

763 

2239 

889 

1070 

855 

1592 

3012 

4347 

4176 

Estimated average for the United Kingdom'! 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel ) 

15 2 

61-0 

- 

•• 


We have already written so fully upon the crop of 1879 in the 
Journal of this Society, vol. xvi. part i. 1880, that it will be suffi- 
cient to say here, that it was not only by far the worst crop grown 
during the forty years of our experiments, but it was certainly 
the worst grown in Great Britain since the year 1816. It will 
be enough to give one instance. On plot 7 the yield in 1863 
was 53 bushels per acre, while the same manure in 1879 was 
only competent to produce 16 bushels! It was estimated that 
the crop of the country was not much more than half an average 
one. 

Thirty-seventh Season, 1879-80. 

October was both cold and sunless, but at the same time 
exceedingly dry. November and December were also both 
cold and dry ; there is, in fact, no record of so cold a December 
since the beginning of the century. January was exceedingly 
cold and dry, hardly any rain falling from the beginning to the 
end of the month. February was warm, with a rainfall over the 
average. March was warm during the first half of the month, 
and afterwards cold, but very dry. April was alternately cold 
and warm, the latter predominating; the rainfall was slightly 
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over an average, which, following so dry a March, was very 
beneficial. May was cold and dry, the nights being very cold, 
and vegetation was backward. June was very cold and un- 
settled during the first half of the month; afterwards the 
weather became warmer, and from the 19 th to the 26th thunder- 
storms were frequent, with heavy rain and hail which greatly 
damaged the crop. 

July was dull, unsettled, and wet. Thunderstorms were 
frequent from the 14th to the 16th. The fall of rain was in 
some places over 3 inches ; while in others hailstorms occurred, 
which did considerable injury to the crops. Up to August 8th 
the weather was cold and wet, but after this date it was fine to 
the end of the month. The first week in September was very 
fine and hot, but during the rest of the month there was a great 
deal of wet. 


Table XVII. — Summary of the Eesults of the Thirty-seventh Season, 

1879-80. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 


Manures. 

Dressed Com. 









Straw 

and 

nhnfif 

x iULS* 

(Quantities per Acre.) 




Total. 



Quantity. 

Weight 

Corn. 





Bushel. 





bush. pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured .. .. .. 

11 

2 

56-9 

689 

1149 

2 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

38 

n 

60' 2 

2378 

3902 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. ^7. 

10 


54*9 

645 

1242 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. N. 

10 

11 

53*5 

654 

1420 

5a &b 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

17 

2f 

59*2 

1083 

1735 

€a & 

Mixed mineral manure, and 'i 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. / 

26 

Si 

59*8 

1664 

2911 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. . . / 

34 

2 

59*8 

2149 

4006 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and V 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 fbs. N, .. j 

34 

0| 

CO 

2130 

4391 

8a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. N. .. j; 

35 

li 

59*1 

2203 

4470 

Estimated average for the United Kmgdom\ 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per biishel Jj 

30 

0 

61*0 

•• 



The wheat crop of 1880 gave a higher produce — 38 bushels 
per acre — on the plot which receives farmyard-manure than was 
obtained upon any of the artificially manured plots. The 
large store of latent fertility in the dunged plot — which may 
become active at any moment — ^makes the yield of wheat in 
this plot subject to fluctuations of a different character from 
those of the other manured plots. The estimated yield of the 
crop of the country was rather above the average. 
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Thirty-eighth Seasoi^ 1880-81. 

October was excessively cold and wet. On the 20th there 
was a heavy snowstorm, which was however much heavier in 
the south of England than elsewhere. The wheat was got in 
with great difficulty, and much land was left unsown, November 
was alternately cold and warm, and rain fell every day from the 
8th to the 26th, December was a mild month, and the first 
half was dry, after which the rain was continuous until the end 
of the year. 

The first few days in January were fine, after which very bad 
weather set in and snow fell on every day except one from the 
9th to the 27th. February was a wet, cold, and gloomy month 
with frequent falls of snow. March was cold at the beginning and 
at the end of the month, but warm between the 4th and the 20th. 
The rainfall of the month was slightly below the average. The 
quarter was remarkable for the great falls of snow. April was 
a very dry month ; cold at the beginning, warm from the 10th 
to the 18th, and moderately cold afterwards. May was generally 
cold, and on the 10th and 11th a very severe frost occurred, 
causing great damage to the crops. The weather was afterwards 
variable but on the whole cold. June was alternately cold and 
hot, the temperature of the month being about equal to the 
average, wMle4he rainfall was slightly below the average. 


Table XVIIl. — Sctmaey of the Eestjlts of the Thiett-bighth Season, 

1880-81. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 


Manures. 

1 Dressed Corn. 



Plots. 





Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

(Quantities per Acre). 


Weight. 

Total 



Quantity. 

Corn, 



per 

jBuslie2. 





Unmanured 

bust. pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

13 3 

58-0 

863 

1146 

2 

14 tons farmyfi.rd-manm’fi 

so Of 
18 Oi 

58’9 

58*4 

1907 

1168 

2367 

1297 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. N. 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. ’N. , 

22 3 

58*5 

1424 

1817 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. 

12 2j 

57*9 

806 

903 

6a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and 1 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs. N. / 

21 2| 

57-8 

1358 

1629 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and V 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. . . j 

26 2f 

58-8 

1714 

2203 

9a ( 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. K. . . / 

35 If 

58-4 

2271 

3640 

8a & bI 

Mixed mineral manure, and ) 

600 lbs. ammonium salts = 129 lbs. N, / 

30 2i 

59*1 

1962 

2906 


•frill \ 





reckoned at 61 lbs. per bnsliei .. 

24 0 

61 -0 

*• 

.. 
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Jalj was a month remarkable for the variations of temperature 
in Great Britain; in some districts the temperature exceeded 
90, and for days together 80, while in others the month was 
cold, cloudy, and wet. In the wheat-districts it may be said 
to have been a very hot and dry month. The first week 
in August was fine and dry, after which the weather to the 
end of the month was cold with almost constant rains, which 
did considerable injury to the wheat. 

Thirty-ninth Season^ 1881-82. 

October was excessively cold, with violent gales, and rainfall 
slightly below the average. November was exceedingly warm, 
with rainfall also slightly below the average, December was 
alternately warm and cold, the, temperature and the rainfall 
being about the average. 

January was excessively warm and dry, spring flowers being 
in bloom, February and March were also both warm and dry, 
and vegetation was very forward; indeed, from November to 
the end of March the weather may be described as being most 
favourable for the crops. April was generally warm until 
towards the end of the month, with more than an average rain- 


Tablb XIX. — Summary of the Eesults of the Thirty-ninth Season, 

1881-82. 


Plots. 

Manures, 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

Produce per Acre, &c. 

Di’essed Com. 

Total 

Com. 

straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

3 

2 

10a 
9b 
5a & B 

Ga e| 
7a & e| 
9a I 
8a & S'! 

Unmanured .. .. .. .. 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs, N. 
550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone ?=: 86 lbs. X, 
Mixed mineral manure alone .. .. 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

200 lbs. ammonium-salts = 43 lbs, N. ., j 
Mixed mineral manure, and .. 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. N. / 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. X, / 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. ..V 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. X. / 

bush. pks. 
10 3f 
32 2| 

23 2f 

24 Ik 
12 2 

23 0^ 

35 Si 

31 3i 

i 

37 0 

lbs. 

58*7 

59*6 

60*7 

58*0 

58*5 

60*8 

60*0 

59*8 

59*1 

Ihs, 

679 

2004 

1557 

1520 

777 

1467 

2251 

i 

2012 

232$ 

lbs. 

1095 

3993 

2796 

3617 

1281 

2919 

6730 

6274 

7110 

Estimated average for the United Kingdomli 
reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel j 

■ 25 2^ 

i 

61*0 

i 

1 
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fall. May — except during one week at the commencement— 
was a warm and growing month, and the rainfall was less than 
the average. June was cold and unseasonable throughout, with 
an excess of rain which seriously damaged the luxuriant crop 
of hay. July was cold, wet, and ungenial, and this weather, 
following upon a cold and wet June, seriously interfered with 
the ripening of the corn. The beginning of August was fine, 
followed by cold and showery weather on the 14th ; the rainfall 
was, however, low. 

The produce of this crop, on the whole, does not differ much 
from that of 1881. It may be observed, however, that while 
the yield of the nitrate of soda plot was almost the same in both 
years, the salts of ammonia gave very much more produce in the 
present year. 

Fortieth Season, 1882-83. 

The first half of October was warm, the second half cold, and 
the whole month was excessively wet. In consequence, the 
wheat was got in very badly. November was alternately warm 
and cold, with an average rainfall. The land was very wet all 
the month. The first half of December was very cold, the 
second half was warm, snow fell frequently, and the rainfall 
was over the average. January was warm throughout, with 
a great deal of rain and heavy storms from the 24th to the 28th, 
February was mild throughout the month, with excessive wet 
during the first three weeks. After March 6th the temperature 
was very cold and dry, and what little moisture fell was in the 
form of snow. The beginning of April was warm, but from 
the 9th to the 25th the weather was cold, snow falling on 
several days. Both March and April were favourable for 
farming operations. 

The first twelve days of May were cold, after which the 
weather was fine and warm until the end of the month, June 
was an unsettled month, being first warm, then cold and warm 
alternately. It was very cold from the 15th to the 22nd, and 
unsettled to the end of the month. The rainfall was below the 
average. July was fine and warm until the 10th, the remainder 
of the month was cold and unsettled, with rain a little above 
the average. August was cold at the beginning, and warm 
generally afterwards, with a good deal of bright summer 
weather and but little rain. September, w'hich is usually a 
good harvest month, was generally favourable except in the 
north. 

. Although the yield of this crop, both on the unmanured, as 
al^ on the variously manured plots was considerably over an 
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average, it was not considered that more than an average crop 
was grown throughout the country. 


Table XX. — Stjmmabt of the Eesitlts of the Foetieth Seasoit, 1882-83. 




1 Produce per Acre, &c. 


Manures. 

i 

i Dressed Corn. 



Plots. 

(Quantities per Acre.) 

! . . 








Total 

oiraw 

and 

Cha£f. 



1 


Weight 

Com. 



1 Quantity. 

per 






BusheL 

1 




bush. pks. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmamired .. .. 

13 

Bi 

61-2 

872 

lUOG 

2 

14 tons farmyard-manure 

! 35 

01 

62*4 

2241 

2930 

10a 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts alone = 86 lbs. X. 

17 

2 

60-4 

1196 

1419 

9b 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda alone = 86 lbs. X. 

' 19 

0^ 

59'6 

1337 

1684 

5a & B 

Mixed mineral manure alone 

1 15 

2| 

61‘9 

1009 

1138 

6a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and \ 

200 lbs. ammonium salts = 43 lbs. X. . . j 

’ 27 

2i 

62-8 

1781 

2605 

7a & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and A 

400 lbs. ammonium-salts = 86 lbs. X. . . j 

36 

Oi 

62-9 

2378 

3632. 

9a I 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. .. ,A 

550 lbs. nitrate of soda = 86 lbs. X, .. j 

43 

li 

62- 1 

2905 

5127 

Sa & b| 

Mixed mineral manure, and .. 

600 lbs. ammonium-salts = 129 lbs. X. .. j 

41 


63-5 

2783 

4291 

Estimated average for the United Kingdom "1 

28 

fi ■ 

61-0 




reckoned at 61 lbs. per bushel .. .. 

u 




Best and Worst Seasons, 

Every one engaged in farming knows that the growth of hi& 
crops is dependent upon the weather; still, the treatment of 
land in common practice is not so uniform as to enable any one 
to measure the influence of climate upon any particular crop.. 
To do this the crop must be grown continuously upon the same 
land, and no change must be made in the manures applied. 

During the period of forty years that has elapsed since the 
commencement of the continuous wheat crop, it is probable that 
we have experienced fluctuations of season as great as are likely 
to occur in any similar period. In the following table (p. 424) 
will be found the produce of selected plots, in the year of the 
greatest produce, 1863, and in that of the worst produce in 
1879, together with the average produce of the period of thirty- 
two years. 

The reason for giving the average of the last 32 years, 
instead of that of the whole period of 40 years, is that in the 
early years of the experiments some changes in the manures 
applied took place on certain plots, while for the last 32 
years, the same manures have been used almost without change. 

VOL. XX. — B, S. 2 F 
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WHEAT YEAR AETEE YEAE OK THE SAME LAKE, 
BEOADBALK FIELD. 

Tabie XXI— Showing the Peoduce of the Woest Season, 1879, the 
PEonncE of the Best Season, 1863, and the Aveeaoe of 82 Yeaes, 
1852-1883. 


Description of Manures. 

Best 

Worst 

DifiEfer- 

Average 

Quantities per Acre. 

, i 

Season, 

1S&3. 

Season, 

1873. 

eace. 

33Yte, 

1852-’83. 


Dsessed Grain, per Acre— Bushels. 


Unmantired . . .. .. 



4i 

12i 

Farmyard-manure .. 

Mixed mineral manure alone . . . . 

.. .. 

44 

19-1 

16 

51 

28 

14 

Mix. min. man.& 200 lbs. am.-salts = 

43 lbs. N. 

391 

lOi 

29J 

Mix. min. man. & 400 lbs. am.-salts = 

86 lbs. K. 

53| 

16| 

37i 

Mix. min. man. & 550 lbs. nitr.-soda = 

= 86 lbs. N. 

55| 

22 

33t 

Mix. min. man. & 600 lbs. am.-salt8 = 

129 lbs. N. 

55f 

20i 

36S 


l: 

33; 

151 

24| 

32f 

36 | 

36i 


Weight per Bushel of Dressed Grain— lbs. 


3 

tJnmannred .. .. 

62*7 

52*5 

10*2 

58*8 

2 

Farmyard-manure .. .. 

63*1 

56*8 

6*3 

60*0 

5 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. 

63*0 

53*5 

9*5 

58*7 

6 

Mix. min. man. & 200 lbs. am.-salts 43 lbs. N. 

62*3 

56*5 

5*8 

59*5 

7 

Mix. min. man. & 400 lbs. am.-salts = 86 lbs. N. 

62*5 

56*7 

5'8 

59*5 

9 

Mix. min. man. & 550 lbs. nitr.-so^ = 86 lbs. K. 

62*1 

56*5 : 

5*6 

5S*7 

8 

Mix. min. man. & 600 lbs. am.-salts = 129 lbs. K. 

62*3 

,56*5 

5-8 

59*2 


Straw (and Chaff) per Acre— lbs. 


3 

TTnmannied 

1600 

763 

837 

1272 

2 

Farmyard-manure 

427^ 

2239 

2040 

3570 

5 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. 

1728 

855 

873 

1464 

6 

Mix. min. man. & 200 lbs. am.-salts = 43 ibs. K. 

3715 

1592 

2123 

2512 

7 

Mix. min. man. & 400 lbs. am.-salts = 86 lbs. K. 

5866 

3012 

2854 

3771 

9 

Mix. min. man. & 550 lbs. nitr.-soda = 86 lbs. K. 

6312 

4347 

1965 

4688 

8 

Mix. min. man, & 600 ibs. am.-salts = 129 lbs. K, 

6602 

4176 

2426 

4532 


Total Produce (Grain and Straw) per Acre— lbs. 


3 

Unmanured .. ,, .. 

2,727 

1093 

1634 

2090 

2 

Farmyard-manure .. .. 

7,165 

3303 

3862 

5689 

5 

Mixed mineral manure alone .. 

8,017 

1238 

1779 

2421 

6 

Mk. min. man. & 200 lbs. am.-salts = 43 lbs. K. 

6,243 

2283 ; 

3960 

4029 

7 

1 Mix. min. man. & 400 lbs. am.-salts = 86 lbs. N. 

9,358 

4063 

5295 

5845 

- 9 

Mix. min. man. & 550 lbs. nitr.-soda = 86 lbs. N. 

9,888 

5809 

4079 

6982 

' 8., 

Mix. min. man. & 600 ibs. am.-salts = 129 ibs. K. 

10,216 

5527 

4689 

6832 
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In the year 1863, the produce of the unmanured laud was 
17:J bushels ; and in the worst year, 1879, it was 4f bushels. 
As previous to the year 1863, 19 unmanured crops had been 
already taken, the produce obtained was not the largest which 
had been grown ; and it is quite probable that had the season of 
1863 occurred at the beginning of the period, the yield would 
have been considerably over 20 bushels. As it was, the yield 
of 1863 was equal to the average of the first 8 years. 

In 1879 the yield was, as we have mentioned, only 4f bushels 
per acre, with a weight of 52^ lbs. per bushel, or about one 
one-third of the average produce of the plot during the whole 
period of 40 years. The produce of the land receiving 14 tons 
of dung every year was, in 1863, 44 bushels, and in 1879 
16 bushels per acre ; a difference of 28 bushels per acre between 
the best and worst seasons. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the produce on the land 
receiving dung, while it falls greatly in yield in a bad season, 
does not rise as rapidly in yield in a very favourable season. 
This will be seen more clearly by a comparison with the 
land which receives artificial manures. We find that plot 7, 
receiving mineral manures and salts of ammonia, gave in 1879 
a crop exactly the same as that of the dung — 16 bushels per 
acre ; and we also find that the average produce of the 32 years 
is almost identical in both cases, one being 32| bushels, and 
the other 33 bushels per acre. But in the favourable season of 
1863, we find that while the dung gave only 44 bushels per 
acre, the artificial manures gave a produce of 53f, an excess 
of nearly 10 bushels per acre. 

It is evident, therefore, that, under the most favourable cli- 
matic circumstances, the artificial manure is competent to give 
a much larger crop, both of corn and straw, than the dung. 

In the same year (1863), plot 9, which received an equivalent 
amount of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda to that supplied 
in the salts of ammonia on plot 7, gave a slightly higher pro- 
duce, the yield amounting to 55 bushels per acre ; and taking the 
whole produce (corn and straw), this plot gives more than one ton 
per acre of total produce in excess of the yield on the dung plot. 

To sum up, therefore, we find that under the best artificial 
manures, more bushels per acre of wheat, and nearly 2 tons 
per acre more gross produce, were grown in the most favourable 
season, as compared with the produce grown in the worst 
season. 

Tim Permanently Unmanured Plot 

The last time this land received any manure was in 1839.'^ 
The crop, which was then turnips, was followed by barley, 

2 F 2 
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peas, wheat, and oats, the last four crops being grown without 
any manure whatever. In the event of a failure of the clover- 
crop, such a course would not at the period have been unusual 
in the district, although in those days a top-dressing of soot 
would, in all probability, have been applied to the wheat. In 
this case, however, it was not applied \ and, even if it had been 
applied, the land after the oat-crop would be considered, agri- 
culturally speaking, to be exhausted. 

It was at this period that the Rothamsted experiments were 
commenced, for the purpose of ascertaining what amount of 
crop the land would yield in wheat, without the aid of manure. 
The cultivation has been throughout of the most simple descrip- 
tion, and no attempt has been made to increase the crop by 
deep, or subsoil ploughing. The land has, however, been kept 
free from weeds. 

In the following table will be found a summary of the results 
given in 4 periods of 10 years each : — 

Table XXII. — Showing the Numbeb of Bushels of Dressed Corn 
per Acre, the Weight per Bushel, and Total Produce of Corn 
and Straw of the Permanently Dnmanueed Land, in Average 
Periods of Ten Years, 
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per acre, or nearly 4 bushels below the produce of the previous 
10 years. In the fourth period of 10 years, the average produce 
was only 10|^ bushels per acre. 

It is well known to all those connected with the land in 
Great Britain that the seasons have latterly been most unfa- 
vourable for the growth of wheat. It is therefore evident that 
the produce of the last 10 years does not correctly represent the 
reduction due to exhaustion of the soil alone. This, indeed, is 
proved by the fact that, under the influence of a rather better 
season, the produce of the last crop in 1883 was 13f bushels 
per acre, which very nearly represents the average yield of the 
40 crops. 

In our paper on Home Produce, Imports, and Consump- 
tion,” we made some attempts to calculate what was the annual 
decline in the produce due to exhaustion — irrespective of vari- 
ations due to good or bad seasons — and it would appear probable 
that, up to a certain period, the decline might amount to about 
J of a bushel per acre per annum — equal to a gross produce 
in corn and straw of 40 lbs. per acre. 

It is evident, however, that with each decline the reduction 
will become less and less. Atmospheric influences, and even 
the small amount of ammonia brought down in the rain, will 
form a larger factor upon a declining crop. It is evident, 
therefore, that the actual process of the exhaustion of the soil 
differs considerably from all the preconceived ideas upon the 
subject. The soil, in fact, not only contains more fertility, but 
also holds it with a much firmer grasp, and parts with it less 
readily than we had previously imagined. 

The average amount of produce in straw and corn removed 
has been 1 ton per acre, containing about 2000 lbs. of abso- 
lutely dry matter ; and we have very strong evidence, derived 
from other experiments in the field, to prove that carbon and 
organic matter, generally, are derived from the atmosphere, 
while nitrogen and mineral matters are taken from the soil. 
This would divide the products into from 94 to 95 per cent, 
atmospheric, and from 5 to 6 per cent, soil compounds. 

The average amount of soil compounds annually removed by 
this unmanured wheat crop is from 100 lbs. to 120 lbs. per acre ; 
and of the three most important constituents of plant growth there 
have been removed 17 lbs. of potash, 10 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 20 lbs. of nitrogen. Such are the results obtained up to the 
present time, and they may be summed up as follows ; — Upon 
a field which has been under arable cultivation certainly for two 
or three centuries — and possibly for a much longer period — and 
which has consequently lost a very considerable amount of its 
original fertility, we find— after the removal of 40 unmanured 
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crops — a yield wliicli differs very little from the average of 
some of the great wheat-growing countries of the world : the 
yield of the United States, India, and China being, it is stated, 
from 12 to 13 bushels per acre. 

Now the Rothamsted soil certainly contains a very much less 
stock of fertility than the soils upon which wheat is grown in 
other countries ; it is therefore impossible to attribute the com- 
paratively large yield in our experimental crops to any other 
cause than to the clean state of the land. The amount of food 
at the disposal of the plant is small, but it is not shared to 
any great extent with other plants. 

By way of illustration of what may occur where the land is 
not kept clean, we may mention that last autumn a portion of 
the crop at the top of our wheat field was left standing and 
allowed to shed its seeds, the soil not being disturbed in any 
way. About 14 bushels per acre fell upon the land, and up to 
a certain period the self-sown wheat was fairly plentiful. By this 
time, however, — ^less than one year — the weeds have almost 
destroyed the crop ; and if the seed is left to sow itself again, 
it is very probable that every plant will be driven out before 
next summer. . 

The large produce of both wheat and barley upon the un- 
manured land in the Woburn experiments, also shows how much 
the crops grown upon the ordinary cultivated land of the country 
are reduced by weeds. It is true that weeds do not exhaust a 
soil, as, in their decay, the fertility which they have taken up 
becomes again available ; but they take up nitric acid, which, 
during their growth, reverts to the form of organic nitrogen. 

When this occurs in regard to the soil-nitrogen it is merely 
so much nitric acid employed in growing weeds instead of 
wheat ; but when such active nitrogen as salts of ammonia, or 
nitrate of soda has been applied to the land, the loss is much 
more serious. A high price is paid for these substances, in 
consequence of the nitrogen they contain being in a very active 
form, competent to produce crop growth ; whereas if weed 
growth takes place instead, the purchased nitrogen does not 
become available as food for the crop until the weeds decay. 

Minei^al Manures without Ammonia. 

• 

In our previous paper on the Growth of Wheat we were only 
able to give the produce of this plot for 12 years, as during the 
first 8 years of the experiment manures containing ammonia 
had been used in considerable quantities. We are now able to 
: givo the produce of this plot for 32 years, during which period 
a liberal supply of all the necessary mineral food of the wheat 
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crop has been placed upon the land every year, while for its 
nitrogen the crop has been left dependent upon the supplies fur- 
nished by the soil and atmosphere. 

In the following table will be seen the produce of this plot 
for 4 periods of 8 years each : and, for comparison, there is also 
given the produce of the permanently unmanured crop over a 
similar period. 

Table XXII. — Showing the Prdbtjce of Dressed Grain, and Total 
Pboduob (Coen and Straw) upon Plot 3 (the Permanently Un- 
MANTjREiD Plot), aul Plot 5, wMch has received Mixed Minerals 
, for a period of 32 Years, divided into 4 periods of 8 Years. 


i 

Withotit 

Manure, 

3 . 

Dressed 

Com. 

Mixed 

Minerals, 

5 

j Dressed 
Cora. 

Without 

Manure, 

3 . 

Total Produce 
Corn and Straw. 

Mixed 

Minerals, 

5 . 

Total Produce 
Corn and Straw. 


! bushels. 

bushels. 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

8 years, 1852-1859 .. .. 

16| 

! 19 

2736 

3191 

8 years, 1860-1867 .. .. 

13^ 

15i 

2183 

2450 

8 years, 1868-1875 .. .. 

324 

14 

1833 

2144 

8 years, 1876-1883 .. .. 

! 10| 

1 12i 

1610 

1899 

32 years, 1852-1883 .. .. 

I 13J ’ 


2090 

2421 

40 years, 1844-1883 .. .. 

! 14 

1 

1 

j 15i 

2214 

•• 


During the first 8 years of the experiment plot 5 received 
salts of ammonia, as well as mineral manures, and the average 
produce of wheat during these first 8 seasons was 29 bushels 
per acre, or 12 bushels annually in excess of the produce in the 
unmanured plot ; while during the first 8 years of the mixed 
minerals, without the salts of ammonia, the average produce 
has been 19 bushels per acre, or nearly 3 bushels more than the 
permanently unmanured produce. 

In the second period of 8 years the produce of the mixed 
minerals’ plot has amounted to 15 J bushels per acre, as against 
13 J bushels grown by the unmanured plot, a difference of 
1| bushels in favour of the mixed minerals’ plot. In the third 
period of 8 years, the produce of plot 5 was 14 bushels per 
acre : and in the last period of 8 years, it was 12 f , or rather 
more than 12 ^ bushels per acre. 

The whole period of 32 years has thus given an average of 
15^ bushels on the mixed minerals’ plot, as against 13|^ bushels 
upon the permanently unmanured plot 5 and if we take the 
average produce of the unmanured plot for 40 years, the yield 
has been 14 bushels per acre. The application, therefore, of a 
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very liberal supply of minerals has only been competent to 
increase the yield by 1;^ bushels per acre per annum ! 

The average of the total produce — straw and corn — of the 
mixed minerals’ plot for the 32 years, has amounted to 2421 lbs,, 
and of the unmanured plot to 2090 lbs., a difference of 331 lbs. in 
favour of the minerals. The amount of nitrogen in this 331 lbs. 
would be not more than 3 lbs, ; this represents the whole of the 
nitrogen which the wheat upon an acre of land — though fur- 
nished with an abundance of minerals — ^has been able to obtain 
from the soil and atmosphere in excess of that obtained by the 
wheat grown without manure ! 

In order to explain the causes which have produced these 
crops, it will be necessary to show what has taken place in the 
soil ; but before doing so, it may be as well to give a slight 
review of the crops themselves. 

We find the two crops running a parallel course, showing 
great differences in their yield as the seasons are favourable or 
unfavourable, but rarely differing from each other more than 
from 3 to 4 bushels per acre. The yield in both is slowly de- 
clining, as we find that during the first 8 years the unmanured 
produce gave, in two separate years, a crop of 20 bushels per 
acre ; and the mineral-manured plot on three occasions yielded 
a Cfop exceeding 20 bushels per acre. For the last 23 years, 
neither plot has given a produce of 20 bushels, and it is hardly 
possible that, without some change in the manures applied, a 
crop of this size can ever be grown again. 

The Rothamsted soil — like a great many cultivated soils — 
contains a large amount of the mineral food of plants ; it also 
contains organic nitrogen, that is to say, nitrogen in combina- 
tion with carbon, the residue of previous vegetation. This 
organic nitrogen does not appear to be available as food for the 
wheat plant, but every year a certain amount of it is converted 
into nitric acid, which combines with the lime in the soil. In 
this state it is very soluble in water, is readily washed out of the 
soil by heavy rain, and, further, is a most important and essential 
food of the wheat plant. 

The amount of nitric acid formed each year will vary, the 
formation being most rapid in the hottest weather, provided the 
soil is suiSciently moist. The amount of nitric acid which the 
wheat crop can take up will also vary, and in a cold and wet 
winter much will be washed beyond the reach of the roots of the 
plant. 

These facts, which are of universal application, enable us to 
explain some of the causes which tend to the production of 
^ or bad crops of wheat. Analyses of the soil of these two 
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plots, made at different times, show that both have lost a large 
amount of organic nitrogen; and that, in the first 9 inches 
from the surface, the mineral-manured soil has lost rather the 
most. 

The total loss of nitrogen in the soil is larger than the 
amount of this substance which has been removed in the crops, 
and the reason for this will be found in an examination of the 
drainage-water. Except when the crop is in full vigour of 
growth, the drainage-water contains nitric acid. In our paper on 
Rain and Drainage, published in this Journal, we have gone 
so fully into this question that it will be sufficient here to say 
that of the 28 lbs. to 32 lbs. of nitrogen (as nitric acid) per acre, 
which is at the disposal of the crop each year, we estimated that 
about |- are taken up by the crop, and that J goes into the 
drains and is lost. 

There was rather more nitric acid formed in the soils which 
received minerals, and in consequence the crop was slightly 
increased ; but the evidence is distinct and conclusive as regards 
the very small effect which followed the large applications of 
mineral matter. 

On the unmanured soil the minerals at the disposal of the 
crop were quite sufficient to utilise the whole of the nitric acid 
liberated ; and in fact the results obtained on plot IOa prove 
conclusively that the available minerals were competent to 
grow a much larger crop than that actually produced ; further, 
afe very little more nitric acid was liberated upon the mineral 
soil— and the crop was unable to obtain nitrogen from the 
atmosphere — ^we have as the result a produce very slightly in 
excess of that grown on the permanently unmanured land. 

By means of these experiments we more readily arrive at an 
explanation of the fact that on some soils — more especially the 
newly cultivated soils of the United States — a large increase in 
the wheat crop frequently follows the application of mineral 
manures. Soils rich in organic matter may yield an increased 
amount of nitric acid by the application of phosphates and 
potash, but in all cases the source of the nitrogen is the soil, 
and the loss in these experiments of about 1000 lbs. of soil 
nitrogen per acre is a fact of the greatest importance. 

Ammonia without Minerals, Plots 10 A, B, and 17, 18. 

The recent legislative enactments, giving the cultivator of the 
soil a claim for the manure ingredients possessing a pecuniary 
value, which he has applied to the land, add greatly to the 
interest of all investigations which have a bearing upon this 
important subject. , 
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In plots 10 -A and 10 B, we have two parallel experiments. 
In 1844 both received an application of mineral manures, and 
produced a crop yielding 15 J bushels of wheat per acre. In 
1845, both received a dressing of salts of ammonia, which 
yielded a crop of 32 bushels per acre. 

From that time they have been treated as two separate ex- 
periments ; 10 A, from 1846 to the present time — a period of 
38 years — ^has received annually a dressing of salts of ammonia: 
while in 1846, 10 B was unihanured. In 1848, 10 B received 
a dressing of minerals, and the same amount of salts of ammonia 
as 10 a. In 1849, it received salts of ammonia alone, and in 
1850, minerals alone. 

The difference between the two plots has therefore been as 
follows : 10 A has received one dressing of minerals, followed 
39 dressings of salts of ammonia; 10 b has received 
three dressings of minerals during the 7 years ; and for the last 
33 years both plots have been manured exactly alike, receiving 
salts of ammonia every year. 

In the following table will be seen (1) the produce of each 
plot separately during the first 8 years; (2) the mean produce 
of the two plots during each 8 years; (3) the mean of 32 
crops. 

Table XXIV.— Showing the Pbobucb of 10 a and 10 b for each of 
the First 8 Tears of the Exbeexment, and afterwards the Average 
PEomgoE in Periods of 8 Tears ; 10 a receiving Mineral Manure 
in 1844, and for the last 39 Tears Salts of Ammonia ; 10 b receiv- 
ing Minerals alone in 1844 and 1850, being unmanured in 1846, 
and receiving Minerals with Salts of Ammonia in 1848. For the 
last 32 Tears 10 b has received the same Manure as 10 a. 



lOA. 

Dresaed 

Com. 

lOB. 

Dressed 

0)m. 

lOA. 

Total Produce 
Com and Straw. 

lOB. 

Total Produce 
Corn and Straw. 



bushels. 

bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1844 .. .. 


15i 

151 

2120 

2120 

1845 .. .. 


311 

Slf 

6246 

6246 

1846 .. 


27| 

17| 

4094 

2671 

1847 .. .. 


25i 

25| 

4593 

4579 

1848 .. .. 


. 19| 

25| 

3701 

4530 

1849 .. 


321 

321 

4992 

6117 

1850 .. .. 


27 

18 

4810 

3120 

1851 


2Si 

28| 

5036 i 

4985 

8 years, 1852-1859 .. 


' 22| 

27| 

4055 

i 4885 

8 years, 1860-1867 


l 24 

27| 

4076 

1 4563 

8 5*ears, 1868-1875 .. 


1 19 

20J 

3060 . 

i 3264 

,8 years, 1876-1883 .. 


i6i 

18| 

2618 

1 2935 

^ yws, 1852-1883 .. 

•• 

20i 

231 

1 

3452 

8912 
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It will be observed that in 1848, when 10 b received 
mineral manures as well as salts of ammonia, the produce 
was 25 J bushels per acre, as against 19^ bushels per acre on 
plot 10 a, which received the same salts of ammonia without 
minerals. On the other hand, when 10 B, in 1850, received 
minerals alone, the produce was only 18 bushels per acre as 
against '27 bushels obtained on 10 a, which was manured with 
salts of ammonia only. 

Turning now to the period of 8 years each, it will be seen 
that in every case the produce of 10 b was larger than that of 
10 A ; the difference is however a declining one, being in the 
first 8 years not quite 5 bushels per acre per annum, in the 
last 5 years 1 J bushels per acre, and over the whole period not 
quite 3 bushels per acre per annum. 

It is well known that the drainage-water that comes from 
cultivated fields contains but a very small amount of potash, 
and frequently no phosphoric acid ; we have no difficulty, there- 
fore, in tracing the increased produce obtained by 10 B over 
10 A to the minerals applied to the former in 1848 and 1850, 

The potash and phosphoric acid applied to both 10 A and 
10 B must have been removed in the crops many years ago, but 
the much greater amount which 10 b received in the earlier 
years of the experiment must have caused the resources of the 
soil to be more largely drawn upon by the crops upon plot 10 A, 
than by those upon plot 10 B. 

These large applications of potash and phosphoric acid — 
although applied in the form of soluble compounds — appear to 
enter into very fixed combinations, somewhat similar to those 
already existing in the soil; and in this respect they differ 
altogether from compounds of ammonia and nitric acid, as the 
latter appear to be either destroyed or washed away, unless they 
are fixed in vegetation, while the former are fixed by the soil 
itself, and are only taken out of it by means of vegetation. 

Plots 17 and 18. 

In the last experiment it was shown that potash and phos- 
phoric acid were producing an influence upon the wheat crop 
33 years after their application. 

In the experiment to which we are now about to refer we have 
to trace the unexhausted residue of another substance perfectly 
soluble in water. On plots 17 and 18 the mineral manures 
and the salts of ammonia are never used together. When 
plot 17 receives minerals, plot 18 receives salts of ammonia ; 
and when plot 18 receives minerals, plot 17 receives salts of 
ammonia. During the 32 years of the experiment each plot 
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has received 16 applications of mineral manures, and 16 appli- 
cations of salts of ammonia. 

It is evident that an experiment of this description is well 
adapted to ascertain the unexhausted residue of a substance 
like salts of ammonia. During the first 8 years the two plots 
received different artificial manures, yielding a very similar 
produce. In the following table will be found the average 
produce of the mineral manures, and also of the salts of am- 
monia in periods of 8 years ; further, for comparison, is given 
the average produce of plot 5, where minerals alone have 
been employed. 

Table XXY. — Showing the Bushels of Deesseu Grain and Total 
Produce (Coen and Straw) upon Plots 6, 17, and 18 ; 5 being 
Manured with Mixed Mineral Manures alone during the whole 
Period, and 17 and 18 receiving alternately Minerals and Salts 
of Ammonia. 



Plot 5, 
Mineral 
Manures 
every 
Year. 
Bushels 
per Acre 
Dressed 
Corn. . 

Plots 

17 or 18, 
Mineral 
Manures 
only. 
Bushels 
per Acre 
Dressed 
Ccatu 

Plots 

17 or 18, 
^Its of 
Ammonia 
only. 
Bushels 
per Acre 
Dressed 
Com. 

Plot 5. 
Total 
Produce 
Corn and 
Straw. 

Plots 

17 or 18, 
Minerals 
only. 
Total 
Produce 
Corn and 
Straw. 

Plots 

17 or 18. 

Ammonia 
only. 
Total 
Produce 
Corn and 
Straw. 

8 years, 1852-1859 , . 

19 

! 

185 

821 

3191 

1 

3235 

5938 

8 years, 1860-1867 .. 

15i 

16^ 

31| 

2450 

2696 

5297 

8 years, 1868-1875 .. 

M 

15 

m 

2144 

2404 

4781 

8 years, 1876-1883 .. 

12| 

12i 

27| 

1899 

1869 

4930 

32 years, 1852-1863 .. 

15i 

153 

j 30 

2421 

2551 

i 

5237 


Looking at the bottom line — which gives the average of the 
whole period of 32 years — ^it will be seen that during the 
16 seasons in which plot 17 received salts of ammonia, and in 
the 16 seasons in which plot 18 received that substance, the 
average produce was 30 bushels per acre ; while the plot which 
during the alternate years received minerals only, yielded 
15|- bushels; or in other words, only a fraction of a bushel 
more than plot 5, which had received no ammonia during the 
whole period ! 

In the 400 lbs. of salts of ammonia it is estimated that 
86 lbs. of nitrogen are applied to an acre. 

The resources of the soil were evidently competent to furnish 
the nitrogen contained in 15 bushels of wheat, and its straw, as 
we obtained that produce on plot 5 which receives no ammonia. 

«In the remaining 15 bushels and its straw, obtained by the 
apjdication of the salts of ammonia, certainly less than 26 lbs. 
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of nitrogen have been earned off, thus leaving 60 lbs. of 
nitrogen to be accounted for ! 

In the autumn of 1881, the soil in the various experimental 
plots was sampled and analysed, both for the total nitrogen and 
for nitric acid, to the depth of 27 inches. Although the soil 
of plots 17 and 18 contained rather more total nitrogen and 
nitrates than plot 5, still — within the range examined — there 
was no evidence of the existence in the soil of the large amount 
of nitrogen supplied in the manure, and not accounted for in 
the crop. 

It is quite certain, therefore, that when salts of ammonia 
are applied to grow wheat, it is not safe to calculate upon any 
of the unexhausted residue being available for the purpose of 
growing a second corn-crop. 

There is also evidence to show that the exhausting character 
which practical farmers attribute to corn crops, is quite as much 
due to the nitrogen which they do not assimilate being washed 
out of the soil, as it is to the amount of that substance which is 
removed in the produce. 

Mixed Minerals with Salts of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda. 

Having already given the result of experiments on which 
mixed minerals were used alone, as also where salts of ammonia 
were used alone, we now come to another series of experiments, 
where one uniform quantity of mixed minerals was used in each 
case, but with different amounts of nitrogen in the form of salts 
of ammonia, and also as nitrate of soda. The applications were 
as follows : — Plot 6 A and B received 200 lbs. of sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia, containing 43 lbs. of nitrogen ; plot 7 A 
and B, 400 lbs. of the same salts, containing 86 lbs. of nitrogen ; 
and plot 8 A and B, 600 lbs. of the same salts, containing 
129 lbs. of nitrogen; while plot 9a, received 86 lbs. of 
nitrogen as nitrate of soda, instead of salts of ammonia. 

For the first twelve years of the experiment, we further em- 
ployed on plot 16 a and B, 800 lbs. of salts of ammonia, con- 
taining 172 lbs. of nitrogen ; but even in 1863 — a season which 
for productiveness is not likely to be repeated except at rare 
intervals — the 800 lbs. product so small an increase over the 
manure containing 660 lbs. of ammonia, that it was decided to 
stop the application, with the view of obtaining, by this means, 
some information in regard to the unexhausted residue of 
manures. 

In the following table Is given — in 4 periods of 8 years each — 
the produce of wheat grown by the minerals and nitrogen in 
various proportions for 32 years in succession ; and for com- 
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parison the produce over the same period, obtained bj the 
mineral manure alone* 

Table XXVI — Showing the Peodtjce of Wheat Grain, in Bushels 
per Acre, and Total Peobucb (Coen and Straw) grown by Mixed 
Minerals alone, and with Salts of Ammonia, and Nitrate of 
Soda during 32 Years, in periods of 8 Years. 


Dressed Corn pee Acre in Bushels. 



Mixed 

Minerals 

alone. 

With Salts of Ammonia. 

With Nitrate’ 
of Soda. 

43 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

86 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

129 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

86 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

8 years, 1852-1859 

19 

27J 

35i 

36i 

34 

8 years, 1860-1867 

15i 

26J 

S6i 

39J 

40i 

8 years, 1868-1875 

i 14 ^ 

j 

22 

31 

36 

39 

8 years, 1876-1883 

12| 

! ® 

203 

28 

82i 

34i 

32 years, 1852-1883 

1 iSi 

24i ! 

32i 

36i 

S6i 


Total Produce per Acre in Corn and Straw. 


. 

Mixed 

Minerals 

alone. 

With Suits of Ammonia. 

With Nitrate 
j of Soda. 

1 

1 43 lbs. 

1 Nitrogen. ; 

86 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

129 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

i 86 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 

8 years, 1852-1859 

3191 

i 

4808 

6490 

7012 

: 5897 

8 years, 1860-1867 

2450 

4276 

6262 

7363 

7SG2 

8 years, 1868-1875 : 

2144 

3612 

5379 

6593 

7344 

8 years, 1876-1883 

1899 

3422 

5248 

G361 

6824 

32 years, 1852-1883 

2421 

4029 

1 

5845 

6832 

6982 


Taking the three proportions of nitrogen, as applied in salts 
of ammonia, it will be seen that in the separate periods of 
8 years each, and also in the whole period of 32 years, the in- 
crease of wheat obtained by the addition of 43 lbs. of nitrogen 
to the minerals, varies from 8 to 11 bushels per acre ; the total 
increase over the whole period being not quite 9 bushels per 
aere. The application of an additional 43 lbs. of nitrogen, or 
in other words, a total application of 86 lbs. of nitrogen, again 
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increases the amount of wheat by between 8 and 9 bushels 
over the whole period ; the minerals alone yielding 15|- bushels, 
the 43 lbs. of nitrogen 24| bushels, and the 86 lbs. of nitrogen, 
32f bushels per acre. 

Comparing the four periods of 8 years with each other, it 
will be seen that the minerals alone, during the last period of 
8 years gave bushels per acre less than during the first 
period ; while the 43 lbs. of nitrogen yielded between 7 and 8 
bushels per acre, and the 86 lbs. of nitrogen yielded 7J bushels 
per acre less than during the first period. The reduction there- 
fore would appear to be due to some cause which equally affected 
the three crops. 

The addition of another 43 lbs. of nitrogen, by the applica- 
tion of 129 lbs. of the substance, proved far less effective than 
the previous additions, as instead of being from 8 to 9 bushels, 
the increase was only 3J bushels per acre ; the average of 
the whole period of 32 years being, for the highest manure — 
where the 129 lbs. of ammonia was applied — 36 J bushels per 
acre, and where 86 lbs. of nitrogen was applied, 32f bushels 
per acre. 

The total increase obtained by this large amount of nitrogen 
— in excess of the produce obtained by the mineral manures 
alone — amounted only to 21 bushels per acre per annum; it is 
therefore quite evident that in this experiment the nitrogen 
applied was in excess of the quantity which could be utilised 
by the crop ; and even in the best season of growth, 1863, when 
the crop which received 86 lbs. of nitrogen yielded 53 J bushels 
per acre, the crop receiving 129 lbs. only yielded 2 bushels 
more ! 

The average yield of wheat in Great Britain is estimated by 
us at 28 bushels, and by others at 30 bushels per acre. The 
crop obtained by 86 lbs. of nitrogen appears to have quite reached, 
if it has not exceeded the profitable limit of growth ; and it 
is only a rise in the price of wheat — -and not lower prices— that 
could justify the outlay in manure which would be required 
to grow a larger crop. We have abundant evidence that a 
considerable amount of the nitrogen of the salts of ammonia 
has been converted into nitric acid during the autumn and 
washed into the drains during the winter. At the time of the 
application of the nitrate of soda in the spring, the plots receiv- 
ing the ammonia had lost more or less nitrogen, and until 1877 
the relative crop-producing power of nitrogen as ammonia, and 
as nitric acid in the form of nitrate of soda, was not carried out 
on equal terms. Since 1877, plot 7 A and b has received its 
dressing of salts of ammonia in the spring, while we have 
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another plot, similarly manured, which receives these salts 
in the autumn; and although the spring-sown ammonia has 
given the largest produce, still, the difference between the two 
crops is by no means what we might have expected from the 
known loss by drainage which took place in the autumn-sown 
manure. 

In the autumn of 1881 the soil of the various experimental 
plots was sampled to the depth of 27 inches. Between the 
application of the salts of ammonia in the spring and the time 
of sampling, only a small amount of drainage had taken place, 
but the nitric acid in the soil and drainage water did not 
account for the nitrogen which had been applied in the salts of 
ammonia, but had not been taken up by the crop, and it appears 
quite possible that a considerable destruction of ammonia may 
take place in a soil, which would be in a much drier state in 
the spring than during the autumn and winter. 

It was not until after the experiment had been carried on for 
8 years that the nitrate began to show a superiority over the 
salts of ammonia, as up to that period, in the case of every one 
of the crops the ammonia gave the largest yield, the excess 
amounting in 8 years to 4^ bushels per acre. During the next 
3 periods the nitrate was considerably in excess; and over 
the whole period of 32 years the nitrate gave an increase^ over 
the salts of ammonia, of not quite 4 bushels per acre, the pro- 
duce of the iimmonia being 32| bushels, and that of the nitrate 
36^ bushels per acre. 

The produce of the nitrate supplying 86 lbs. of nitrogen is 
exactly equal to that of the salts of ammonia supplying 129 lbs. 
of this substance, both giving 36J bushels per acre ; and if we 
take the total crop grown by the two salts — which is by far the 
best measure of the power of a manure to produce growth — we 
find that the 86 lbs. of nitrogen as nitrate of soda produced 
6982 lbs., and the 129 lbs. of nitrogen in salts of ammonia 
6832 lbs. of total produce per acre. 

Although there is often a strong prejudice against the use of 
nitrate of soda, it is evident from this example that, when 
judiciously applied, its properties as a manure are much higher 
than those of salts of ammonia. We may add, that when used con- 
tinuously for 32 years its power to produce growth appears to 
increase, rather than to diminish, as during the last 16 years the 
total produce per acre of 9 A, in excess of the produce of 7 A — 
each receiving equal amounts of nitrogen — ^has been 7084 lbs. as 
against 5313 lbs. ; a difference of 1771 lbs. of total produce 
per acre per annum in favour of the nitrate. 
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Plots 16 a and b. 

The Unexharisted Residue of Manures. 

From 1852 to 1864, inclusive, these tvro plots received a mixed 
mineral manure and 800 lbs. of salts of ammonia, an amount 
which furnished to the crop annually 172 lbs. of nitrogen. It is 
very rarely that a sufficiently large crop of wheat is grown to 
remove one-half of this quantity of nitrogen. 

In 1863 and 1864 the seasons were highly favourable for the 
growth of wheat ; and as the size of the crop is regulated very 
much by the amount of nitrogen at its disposal, the two seasons 
were well adapted for ascertaining how much of this very large 
application could be employed in the growth of the crop. 

In 1863 the yield of plot 16 was 56 bushels per acre, and in 
1864, 51 bushels per acre. But plots 8 A and B produced 
respectively 56 bushels and 50 bushels in the same years, by 
means of an application of 600 lbs. of ammonia; and as the 
additional 200 lbs. only added 1 bushel to the crop, it was quite 
evident that we had reached the possible limits of growth, even 
in seasons so favorable. It did not indeed seem likely — and 
the result afterwards confirmed the view — that such favourable 
seasons would occur again in a period of 20 years. Under 
these circumstances we therefore decided to stop all further 
manuring after 1864, with the view of obtaining information, 
which might prove to be very valuable, in regard to the un- 
exhausted residue of the manure employed. 

The following table (p. 440) gives the produce of plot 16 for 
2 years during which it received manure; and for 19 years 
during which it was unmanured ; also for comparison is given 
the produce of plot 5, which received an annual dressing of 
minerals. 

It will be seen that the first year after the manures were 
stopped, the produce of plot 16 w:as 32 bushels, or 18 bushels 
in excess of that grown on plot 5. In the next year, plot 16 gave 
17 J bushels, and plot 5 gave 13 bushels, a diSerence of only 
4 bushels in favour of plot 16. In the two years that succeeded, 
plot 16 yielded 5 bushels in excess of plot 5 for each year; 
but in the years that followed them, the produce on the two 
plots was almost identical, in fact, the total produce of straw 
and corn on plot 16 was 6 lbs. per* acre less than the total 
produce on plot 5. During the next 6 years, however, the 
total produce of plot 16 exceeded that of plot 5 to the extent 
of from 116 lbs. to 221 lbs. each year; it was, therefore, not until 
12 years after the last application, that all influence due to 
previous manuring ceased. 

VOL. XX. — S. S. 2 G 
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Table XXYIL — Showing the Peoduoe of the last Two Crops on 
Plop 16, which received for 13 Years in succession an Annual 
Dressing of Mixed Minerals, and Salts of Ammonia containing 
172 lbs. of Nitrogen ; followed by 19 Unmanxjred Crops. And 
for comparison, the produce of Plot 5, which received Mineral 
Manures only over the whole period. 



Plot 5. i 

Minerals j 
Alone. 

Plot 16. 
Minerals and 
172 lbs. Nitrogen. 

Plots 5. 
Minerals 
Alone. 

Plot 16. 
Minerals and 

172 lbs. Nitrogen. 


Dressed Com in Bushels per Acre. 

Total Produce in Corn and Straw. 

1863 

19| 

55i 

3017 

10,525 

1864 

161 

Minentls 

5H 

Unnianured 

2462 

Minerals 

9,348 

TJnmanured 

1865 


321 

17i 

2091 

5,007 

1866 

m 

2303 

3,081 

1867 


Hi 

1613 

2,512 

1868 

17-1 

m 

2481 

3,503 

1869 

lof 

ls| 

2543 

2,617 

1870 


2564 

2,557 

1871 

11? 

m 

2207 

2,380 

1872 

12| 


2166 

2,387 

1873 

12f 

12f 

1806 

1,921 

1,892 

1874 

13 

Hi 

1674 

1875 

H 

lof 

1714 

1,829 

1876 

m 

11 

1429 

1,588 

1877 

Hi 

n 

1570 

1,810 

1878 

14| 

m 

2222 

2,181 

1879 

5| 

n 

1238 

1,154 

1880 

17| 

Hi 

2818 ^ 

2,383 

1881 

12f 


1709 

1,736 

1882 

m 

lOf 

2057 

1,925 

1883 

15f 

15? _ 

2147 

2,131 


With regard to the large crop grown during the first year after 
the manure was stopped, w'e are inclined to think it was mainly 
due to a certain portion of the salts of ammonia not having been 
washed out of the soil. The year of the last application, 1864, 
was one of exceptional drought ; in fact, it was the driest year 
we have ever experienced at Rothamsted since the commence- 
ment of our experiments ; and it is probably owing to this that 
a portion, at all events, of the produce was due. While the 
excess of produce obtained on plot 16, as compared with 
plot 5, during the next 10 years, is probably due to the slow 
decay and nitrification of the stubble, and underground roots of 
the very large crops grown on this plot for so many years. 

During the 13 years of the application of 800 lbs. of salts of 
ammonia, considerably more than 1000 lbs. of the nitrogen 
applied to the soil has not been recovered in the crops; it is 
therefore hardly possible to suppose that the nitrogen contained 
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in tbe 6600 lbs, of total produce obtained, in excess of that grown 
on plot 5, during tbe next 10 jears — which produce would not 
contain more than 60 lbs. of nitrogen — could have its source in 
the salts of ammonia as such, except so far as a portion of the 
first crop was concerned. 

All the evidence, indeed, points to the residue of the crop 
itself as being the source of the unexhausted manure ; and it is 
quite certain that the very large amount of roots possessing 
considerable fertilising influence, which some of our rotation 
crops leave in the ground, have much to do with their value 
as restorative crops. In 1865 samples of soil taken from the 
various experimental plots were submitted to analyses, and the 
percentage of nitrogen in the first 9 inches of soil on plot 16 
was higher than on any other plot receiving artificial manures ; 
while, in 1881 — after 17 unmanured crops had been taken — 
when analyses of the soil were again made, it was found that 
the percentage of nitrogen was considerably reduced, and it was 
in fact not much higher than that on the unmanured plot. 

Farmyard Manure. 

From the commencement of the permanent wheat experiment, 
one plot has received annually 14 tons of ordinary farmyard- 
manure per acre. No attempt has been made to ascertain by 
means of chemical analysis the composition of the manure 
applied, for two reasons : (1) in the earlier years of the experi- 
ments, the importance of knowing the exact amount of the 
various ingredients applied to the soil was not well understood ; 
(2) later on, the want of success in a very careful attempt to 
ascertain the exact composition of some box dung at Woburn, 
satisfied us that it was better to trust to a composition derived 
from a variety of analyses of farmyard-manure, than to give the 
composition derived from analyses in the accuracy of which we 
could feel no confidence. 

The following table gives tbe estimated amount of some of the 
more important ingredients supplied to the soil annually in 
14 tons of farmyard-manure, as also of the amount of ingre- 
dients supplied in artificial manure on plot 7 


Table XXVIII. 


j 

1 

Dry 

M&tter. j 

Kitrogen. 

' Lime. 

Potash. 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Dung, Plot 2 ! 

7526 

200 

155 

168 

Artificial, Plot?.. 

•• 

S6 

140 

100 


2 0 2 
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Although the ingredients furnished to the soil in plot 7 differ 
greatly from those furnished by the dung, the produce of both 
crops resemble each other very closely, as will be seen in the 
following table : — 

Table XXIX. — Showing the Amount of Wheat Gbain, and 
Total Peoduoe (Coen and Steaw) upon Plot 2, Manueed with 
14 Tons of Faemtaed - Manure per Acre per Annum; and 
Plot 7, Manured with Minerals and Salts of Ammonia, in 
Periods of 8 Years. 



Farmyard- 

Manure. 

Minerals and 
Salts of 1 

Ammonia. } 

Farmyard- 

Manure. 

Minerals and 
Salts of " 

Ammonia. 


14 tons. 

86 lbs. 1 

Nitrogen. ! 

14 tons. 

86 lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


Dressed Grain in Bushels per I 

Total Produce in Corn and 


Acre. j 

Straw. 

8 years, 1852-1859 .. 

34 

35| 

6100 

6490 

8 years, 1860-1867 .. 

35i 

36i 

5926 

6262 

8 years, 1868-1875 .. 

35f 

31 

5932 

5379 

8 years, 1876-1883 

28i 

28 

1 4798 

5248 

32 years, 1852-1883 .. 

33i 

32| 

1 ■ , 5689. ' ^ 1 

5845 




■ , 55ie ' ■, ■ 

■; ’ 

ycttTo WibiJ. iUlIdljaiAU t 

-draig.. .. .. 

32| 


, * * 


Taking the whole period of thirty-two years — during which 
the two experiments received the same manure each year — it 
will be seen that the difference in the produce of the two plots is 
less than one bushel per acre, the dung yielding an average 
produce of 33^ bushels per acre, and the artificial manures one 
of 32| bushels per acre. While of the total produce, in corn 
and straw, the artificial manures on plot 7 give an increase over 
that on plot 2 of 156 lbs. per acre. 

The most striking contrast between the two manures which 
give these very nearly identical results, is, that while the farm- 
yard dung furnishes to the soil a large amount of organic matter, 
the artificial manure supplies none. 

On plot 2, each year, about 8540 lbs. of organic matter were 
placed in the soil, of which not not more than one-half was 
recovered in the crop ; and yet the artificial manures, which 
supplied no organic matter whatever, produced a crop which 
gave rather the larger amount of organic matter of the two : and 
we have further evidence to show that by merely increasing the 
amount of nitrogen, a still larger amount of organic matter can 
be obtained in the crop, as plot 8 — which receives 129 lbs. of 
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nitrogea each year, a quantity much less than that supplied in 
the dung — gives, over a period of 32 years, a total produce in 
straw and corn of 6982 lbs, per acre, or 1200 lbs. more than that 
obtained on plot 2. 

It is quite evident from these results, that the amount of 
organic matter in the crop bears no relation to that supplied in 
the manure ; and that the atmosphere, and not the soil, is the 
source of this supply. 

The farmyard-manure not only furnished a large amount of 
organic matter to the soil, but it also furnished a larger amount 
of nitrogen than the artificial manures on plot 7, To produce 
a crop equal to that grown by artificial manures on plot 7, we 
estimate that the farmyard-manure furnished the soil with more 
than twice the amount of nitrogen supplied by the artificial 
manures. 

In the two years of 1863 and 1864, on plot 2 — which was 
estimated to supply 400 lbs. of nitrogen — the total produce 
amounted to 13,653 lbs. ; while that of plot 16 — which furnished 
144 lbs. of nitrogen in salts of ammonia — was 20,043 lbs., or 
in other words, more than 6000 lbs. excess of crop in two 
years 1 

As so much less growth can be obtained from the nitrogen in 
dung, than from that in salts of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, 
it is evident that the nitrogen in these substances must be in 
different chemical combinations. 

In the soil, the nitrogen, which constitutes one of the most 
important elements in what we describe as permanent fertility, 
is always in combination with carbon. In this form it is both 
insoluble and inactive, and it only becomes an active food for 
vegetation when, by the process of nitrification, it ceases to be 
in combination with carbon. 

In dung, by far the greater part of the nitrogen is in combi- 
nation with carbon ; and, when we consider the various sub- 
stances which make up a mass of manure^ we recognise at mace 
that the individual periods of their decay, or nitrification, must 
vary greatly. The carbon may be separated from the nitrogen 
in urine in the course of a few weeks or months, while it may 
take many years to nitrify portions of, the woody matter of 
straw, especially on heavy land. 

We have mentioned that in consequence of the inactive condi- 
tion of much of the nitrogen in dung, it requires a considerably 
larger application of that substance, to grow the same amount of 
crop as that produced by a much smaller application of nitrogen, 
in the more active form of ammonia and nitrates. This being 
the case, it is evident that in the soil where dung has been 
employed, we ought to find a larger amount both of carbon and 
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nitrogen, than in the soil where artificial manures have been 
used. 

The evidence which we possess on this point is both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

On the Underground Fertility of Plots 2, 3, and 7. 

Although the nitrogen supplied to ‘the land in the 14 tons of 
dung was considerably in excess of the amount supplied to 
plot 7 in the salts of ammonia, still the produce of the wheat 
on both plots was nearly the same ; while the produce on plot 8 
— which received a larger amount of salts of ammonia — was 
much higher than that on plot 2, although the nitrogen supplied 
was still considerably less than that contained in the farmyard- 
manure. 

The great distinction between the two manures is, however, 
due to the nitrogen in the dung being chiefly in combination 
with carbon, and very little is yet known in regard to the 
various compounds of carbon existing in the soil. 

In agriculture, we know that by the continual application of 
dung to the soiJ, as is the case in a garden, the soil increases 
in fertility, however much we may crop it. Some compounds 
of carbon and nitrogen are exceedingly durable, a familto 
instance of which is to be found in coal ; while in coke, nearly 
one-half of the nitrogen contained in the coal appears to be 
retained, although the latter has been exposed to a red heat. 
As regards dung, therefore — ^which is made up of urine, the 
indigestible portions of food, and straw — we might expect to 
find that the process of its decay and parting with its carbon 
would extend over very different periods of time. 

The soil of the dunged plot has been sampled and analysed 
on four different occasions. These analyses form a portion of 
an immense series of soil analyses which have been made from 
time to time on the various experimental and other fields at 
Rothamsted. 

Some of the analyses have been made upon subsoils taken to 
a depth of 9 feet from the surface, but the greater portion do 
not extend below 27 inches, each sample representing 9 inches 
of soil in depth. 

The great advantage to be derived from taking a large 
number of analyses is, that we are thus enabled to form a better 
judgment in regard to the accuracy of each separate result. In 
the present instance, however, our object is rather to point out 
the circumstances under which fertility accumulates in the soil, 
thi» to attempt to measure its. exact amount. 

We estimate that within 27 inches from the surface, the 
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nitrogen on plot 2 will amount to, and possiblj exceed 
8000 lbs. per acre. This would exceed the amount, to the 
same depth, on plot 7 bj more than 1600 lbs., and that con- 
tained on the permanently unmanured land (plot 3) by more 
than 2200 lbs. 

By far the largest difference in the nitrogen of the three plots 
is found in the first 9 inches from the surface. At that depth 
the dunged land contained double the amount of nitrogen which 
is found on plot 3, and one and a half times as much as is 
found on plot 7 ; and we estimate that plot 3, after the 
removal of forty unmanured crops of wheat in succession, still 
contains about 2000 lbs. of nitrogen in the first 9 inches from 
the surface ; this, in fact, represents the residue of the natural 
fertility, or, to use a word imported into the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, of the inherent capability of the soil. 

The relation between the, carbon and nitrogen in these three 
soils, which differ so greatly in their total amount of nitrogen, 
indicates that they do not differ much in their character. On 
the unmanured land the amount of carbon to 1 of nitrogen is 
not quite 10 ; on plot 7 it is 1 to lOj ; and on the land which re- 
ceives dung it is not quite 1 to 12. Now the unmanured plot has 
received neither carbon nor nitrogen in manure; plot 7 has 
received a very large amount of nitrogen, but no carbon ; while 
plot 2 has received a very large amount of both carbon and 
nitrogen. The relation between the carbon and nitrogen in the 
farmyard-manure is in the proportion of about 25 of carbon to 
1 of nitrogen ; this proportion is totally different to what we 
find it in the soil. 

The close relation between the carbon and nitrogen in 
plot 3 and plot 7 indicates that the larger amount of nitrogen 
found in the soil of plot 7 is not due to the direct storing up of 
ammonia by the soil, but to the nitrogen forming part of 
vegetable growth, and being thus stored up in the stubble and 
roots* 

If the nitrogen of the salts of ammonia had been stored up in 
any form except that of vegetable growth, the relation of carbon 
to nitrogen would have been lower on plot 7 than on plot 3, 
instead of which it is higher. There is also very clear evidence, 
derived from analyses of the soil of plot 3 and plot 7, that of 
the two the latter contains by far the larger amount of unex- 
hausted fertility. 

In the adjoining field, where barley is grown continuously, 
we have not only the evidence of the same accumulation having 
taken place as shown by analysis, but we have the evidence of 
the crops themselves. For twenty years in succession, 14 tons 
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of farmyard dung were applied to the barley crop, after which 
period the plot was divided into two ; on one half the dung 
was continued as before, and upon the other half it was stopped. 
Up to the present time 12 unmanured crops have been taken, 
which yielded an average of 34J bushels per acre, and, as the last 
crop in a rather favourable season exceeded 35 bushels, there is 
evidence of a long future before the fertility of the twenty years’ 
dung will be exhausted. 

In the same field all the plots which have been manured with 
rape-cake showed by analyses that the soil contained a con- 
siderably larger amount of nitrogen than any of the plots where 
minerals, or minerals with salts of ammonia or nitrate, had been 
used. While therefore fertility may be stored up in the soil in 
the form of such mineral substances as potash or phosphate, it 
does not appear that the more valuable substance, nitrogen, can 
be stored up unless as united with carbon. Or in other words, 
while the soil fixes potash and phosphoric acid independent of 
vegetation, nitric acid is only fixed by the agency of vegetation. 


SUMMAEY AKD GlITEEAIi 0Q2>rCbXJSI0Ha 
The Soil. 

Iv A soil which in the ordinary course of agriculture would 
have received ah application of manure before another crop was 
sown, has produced forty crops of wheat in succession, averaging 
14 bushels per acre, solely by means of its existing fertility. 

2. At the commencement of the experiment the soil contained 
a large amount of organic nitrogen, derived frCm the dehris of 
pre-existing vegetation. It also contained a large amount of the 
mineral food of plants. 

3. Every year a certain proportion of the organic nitrogen 
has been nitrified by organisms existing in the soil. 

4. Part of the nitrates formed has been employed in the 
growth of the wheat crop ; part has been washed out of the soil 
or otherwise lost. 

5. The loss of nitric acid is greater in wet seasons, and the 
amount taken up by the wheat crop is in consequence smaller. 
Dry seasons should therefore be favourable for the production 
of large crops of wheat. 

6. The stock of soil fertility in the form of organic nitrogen 
has been considerably reduced during the forty years that the ex- 
periments have been carried oni ; and the amount of such reduc- 
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tion has been ascertained by analyses of the soil made at different 
periods. The stock of both potash and phosphoric acid has also 
been largely reduced. 

7. Although so much soil fertility has been removed, the 
stock that remains would appear to be sufficient to grow crops of 
wheat for a very long period ; the produce, however, must in 
process of time necessarily be lower than it has hitherto been. 

Manures. 

8. Mineral manures alone have added very slightly to the 
produce grown upon the unmanured land. 

9. Manures containing nitric acid alone, or some compound 
of nitrogen which is easily nitrified, have considerably increased 
the crop. 

10. The soil therefore contained a stock of minerals which the 
wheat crop was unable to make use of, owing to the insufficient 
supply of nitrogen in some available form, 

11. Manures consisting of potash, phosphoric acid, and 
ammonia or nitrates, appear competent to grow large crops of 
wheat continuously. 

12. A given weight of nitrogen as nitric acid, has produced 
more growth in the wheat crop than the same weight of nitrogen 
in salts of ammonia. 

13. The amount of nitrogen supplied in manures is very 
much in excess of the amount recovered in the increase of the 
crop. 

14. After a certain amount of growth has been reached, each 
increase of crop requires a proportionately larger application 
of manure. When the price of grain is high, larger crops can be 
grown more profitably than when the price is low. 

15. When farmyard dung is employed to grow wheat, a cou- 
siderably largeramount of nitrogen must be applied to produ(?e 
a given increase in the crop, as much of the nitrogen contained 
in the dung is not in an active form. 

16. A given weight of nitrogen, in the form of nitric acid, 
will produce more growth in the crop to which it is applied 
than the same weight of nitrogen in dung ; but the influence of 
the nitrate upon succeeding crops will be very much less. 

17. There is no evidence to show whether the whole avail- 
able effect of the nitrogen in one manure is greater than it is 
in the other. 
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Unexhausted Manuees. 

18. In the absence of vegetation, or when applied to crops in 
excess of their requirement, both potash and phosphoric acid 
form insoluble compounds with the soil and become available 
for future crops. 

19. In the absence of vegetation, or when the amount supplied 
is in excess of the requirements of the crop, nitrates and salts of 
ammonia do not appear to form permanent compounds with the 
soil, but, on the contrary, are liable to be washed out by rain, or 
to be otherwise lost. 

20. The application of a larger amount of nitrogen, as nitrates 
or salts of ammonia, than the crop could utilize owing to a 
want of minerals, does not appear to prevent the nitrification of 
the organic nitrogen of the soil. 

21. The stock of nitrogen of the soil itself, therefore, may 
be reduced, although the annual application of nitrogen may be 
much in excess of the amount of that substance removed in the 
crop. 

22. When large crops of wheat have been grown by the 
application of nitrates, or salts of ammonia with mineral manures, 
the soil does not appear to have gained or lost fertility. Nitri- 
fication of the organic matter in the soil may have gone on as 
usual, but the loss has been made good by the amount of 
"nitrogen stored up in the stubble and underground roots of the 
large crops previously grown. 

23. When dung is applied continuously to land, the accu- 
mulation of unexhausted fertility becomes very large, and the 
removal by crops of the substance accumulated would extend 
over a long series of years, 

24. Dung applied to land in the ordinary processes of agri- 
culture will not be entirely exhausted until a considerable 
number of years have elapsed from the time of its first 
application. 
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Appendix-Table I. — Manures per Aorb, per Annum, for tlie whole of the 
20 Years 1864--83, and also for the 12 Years preTOusly, 1852-63, making 
altogether 32 Years ; with the exceptions explained in the notes on page 2. 


Manitkes pee Acee, pee Annum. 





Sulphate 

of 

Potash 

0)- 

Sulphate 

of 

Soda. 

«. 


Superphosphate of Lime. | 

« 

Sulphate 

of 

Ammo- 

nia. 

Muriate 

of 

Ammo- 

nia. 



PlOTS. 

Farm- 

yard- 

Marrnre. 

Sulphate 
of Mag- 
nesia. 
0> 

Bone 

Ash.. 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

CSp.gr.i't.) 

Muriatic 

Acid. 

Nitrate 

of 

Soda. 

Rape 

Cake. 


0 

Tons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

600 

lbs. 

450 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


1 


400 

200 

200 


,, 

,, 


,, 

.. 



2 

14 

,, 




.. 

,, 


,, 




3 

Uninaniired 

,, 


,, 


,, 

,, 





4 

Unmanured 

•• 



- 

•• 

•• 

*• 




5a 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


5b 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 




,, 



6a 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 

loi) 

100 




6b 

,, 

200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 

100 

100 

, . 



7a 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 

200 

200 




7b 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 

200 

200 




8a 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 

300 

300 




8b 


200 

100 

100 

200 

. 150 

•• 

300 

300 

** 


0 

$A 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 


• • 

550 


0 

9b 

•• 

*• 




' •• 

•• 



550 



10a 







.. 

200 

200 




10b 






,, 


200 

200 

,, 



llA 



*« 


200 

150 


200 

200 

.. 



llB 

,, 




200 

150 


200 

200 




12a 



366f 


200 

150 

.. 

200 

200 

.. 



12b 



366i 


200 

150 

,, 

200 

200 

.. 



13a 

* « 

200 



200 

150 

,, 

200 

200 




13b 


200 

,, 


200 

150 

,, 

200 

200 

,, 



14a 



•• 

280 

200 

150 

,, 

200 

200 




14b 

•• 


.. 

280 

200 

150 

•• , 

200 

200 

*• 



flSA 


200 

100 

100 

200 


200 

400 




[15b 


200 

100 

100 

200 

•• 

200 

300 


•• 

500 

0- 

fl6A 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

.. 

400 

400 



il6B 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

•• 

400 

400 



I 

fl7A 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

.. 

.. 

.. 

„ 


0 

|17b 

.. 

200 

100 

100 

200 

150 

,, 



,, 


|18a 





,, 


,, 

200 

200 

•• 


1 

18b 

*• 

- ■ 

•« 

•• 


•• 

•• 

200 

200 



019 

•• 

*• 

.. 


200 

•• 

200 

300 

.. 

- 

500 

20 

Unm£ 

mured 


.. 









21 


200 

100 

100 

200 

iho 

.. 


100 

,, 



22 


200 

100 

100 

200 

150 


loi) 


•* 



of Wheat, Year after Year on the same Land, 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX-TABLE I. (p. 1). 

(Ajppendix-Table I. is intended to be drawn out to tbe left, free of tbe book, as it 
has reference to tbe succeeding Tables.) 


0) 1858 md Sulphate of Potash, 600 lbs. per acre per annum on 

Plot 1, and 300 lbs. on all plots which now receive 200 lbs. per acre. Sulphate 
of Soda, 400 lbs. on Plot 1, and 200 lbs. on ail plots where 100 lbs. is now applied. 
Plots 12a and 12b, Sulphate of Soda 550 lbs. per acre per annum. Plots 14a 
and 14b, Sulphate of Magnesia 420 lbs. per acre per annum. 

O Plot 9a. — 1852, Nitrate of Soda 475 lbs. per acre ; 1853 and 1854, 275 lbs. 
only. No minerals were applied to this plot in either of these 3 years. 

O Plot 9b. — 475 lbs. Nitrate of Soda in 1852. 

Q) Plots 15a and 15b.— 1873 and since. Superphosphate made with 150 lbs. 
Sulphuric Acid. Por the crop of 1873 and since, Bape-cake has been omitted on 
15b; and instead of the 400 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia on 15a, and 300 lbs. 
Sulphate of Ammonia on 15b, each plot has received 200 lbs. Sulphate, and 
200 lbs. Muriate of Ammonia, in addition to the mineral manures. 

Q) Plots 16a and 16b. — Unmanured for the crop of 1865 and since. 

(f) Plots 17a and 17b, and 18a and 18b. — On these plots the mannres have 
alternated each year since 1852 ; that is, Ammonia-salts on Plots 17a and 17b, 
and the mixed mineral manure on Plots 18a and 18b in one year ; mineral 
manure on Plots 17a and 17b, and Ammonia-salts on Plots 18a and 18b in the 
next year, and so on. 

(0 Plot 19. — 1879-82 inclusive, Eape-cake alone, 1700 lbs. per acre per 
annum ; 1883, increased to 1889 lbs. (containing Nitrogen = to 400 lbs. Ammonia- 
salts). 

(*) Plot 20. — In 1880 this plot was divided, and since one portion (20-1) has 
been manured with Eape-cake alone, as Plot 19, the other portion (20-2) being 
left unmanured as before. 

A'p^glicatim of Gut Wheat Straw . — ^Por the crops of 1868 to 1879 inclusive, cut 
straw (that produced on the respective plots in the previous season), was applied 
on the ** a’' portions of Plots 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 (or 18) ; also for the 
crop of 1874, and each succeeding crop to 1879 inclusive, the straw of the previous 
season was cut up and applied to the “a” portion of Plot 15. For the crop of 
1880, and since, the return of the straw has been discontinued. 

Spring and Autumn Sowing of Manures , — From the commencement of the 
experiments in 1843-4 up to 1876-7 inclusive, the mineral manures, the, 
ammonia-salts, and rape-cake, &c., were sown in the autumn before the seed ; 
excepting in 1845, when, owing to the wet autumn and winter,, ail the manures 
were spring-sown; and for the crops of 1873, ’4, ’5, ’6, and ’7, the ammonia-salts 
applied to Plots 15a and 15b were top-dressed in the spring. Nitrate of Soda 
has, however, always been sown in the spring. But, in consequence of the 
ascertained ^’eat loss of the nitrogen of the manures by drainage, especiaUy in 
wet winters, it was decided to apply only the mineral mannres (and farmyard- 
manure) in the autumn, and the ammonia-salts, as well as the nitrate, in the 
spring ; excepting on Plots 15a and 15b, where, for comparison, the ammonia-salts 
are sown in the autumn. This plan was adopted for the crops of 1878 to 1883 
inclusive. 
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Appendix-Table II.-— Pjbodttce of the 21st Season, 1863-4. Seed (Red 
Rostock) sown Noyembee 16, 1863 ; Ceop cut August 12-16, and carted 
August 19 and 20, 1863. 



Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 
Grata 
to 100 
Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 
to 100 
Straw. 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total . 
Grdn. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce, 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


bush. 

pcks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



0 

19 

0 

62-0 

64 

1241 

1575 

2816 

163 

225 

388 

5*4 

78*8 

1 

14 

3i 

62-0 

37 

962 

1296 

2258 

-116 

- 54 

-170 

3*9 

74*2 

2 

40 

0 

62*5 

96 

2595 

3893 

6488 

1517 

2543 

4060 

3*8 

66*7 

3 

16 

li 

62-0 

56 

1078 

1350 

2428 

, , 


,, 

5*5 

79*8 

4 

17 

Oi 

61-9 

27 

1085 

1337 

2422 

7 

- is 

- G 

2*6 

81*2 

5a 

16 

1 

62-1 

44 

1052 

1293 

2345 

- 26 

- 57 

- 83 

4*4 

81*4 

5b 

17 

2 

62-0 

35 

1121 

1458 

2579 

43 

108 

151 

3*2 

76*9 

6a 

31 

li 

62*0 

70 

2016 

3630 

5646 

938 

2280 

3218 

3*6 

55*5 

6b 

30 

Si 

62-0 

68 

1978 

3127 

5105 

900 

1777 

2677 

3*6 

63*3 

7a 

44 

li 

63-0 

117 

2912 

4897 

7809 

1834 

3547 

5381 

4*2 

59*5 

7b 

47 

1 

63-1 

104 

3087 

5043 

8130 

2009 

3693 

5702 

3*5 

61-2 

8a 

49 

3 

63-5 

124 

3284 

5585 

8869 

2206 

4235 

6441 

3*9 

58*8 

8b 

50 

0 

63*5 

124 

3300 

5590 

8890 

2222 

4240 

6462 

3*9 

59*0 

9a 

51 

Oi 

62-6 

134 

3330 

5985 

9315 

2252 

4635 

6887 

4*2 

55*7 

9b 

33 

1 

61*7 

128 

2182 

3287 

5469 

1104 

1937 

3041 

6*2 

66*4 

IOa 

32 

Oi 

61*8 

112 

2093 

2832 

4925 

1015 

1482 

2497 

5*6 

73*9 

10b 

36 

Of 

62-1 

148 

2395 

3247 

5642 

1317 

1897 

8214 

6*6 

73*8 

llA 

34 

2 

59-7 

148 

2210 

3440 

6650 

1132 

2090 

3222 

7*2 

64*2 

llB 

38 

li 

59-0 

128 

2394 

3878 

6272 

1316 

2528 

3844 

5-6 

61*7 

12a 

44 

If 

62*6 

99 

2881 

4315 

7196 1 

1803 

2965 

4768 

3*6 

66*8 

12b 

44 

3 

62*4 

93 

2882 

4356 

7238 i 

1804 

3006 

4810 

3*3 

66*2 

13a 

42 

2| 

63*2 

88 

2785 

4480 

7265 

1707 

3130 

4837 

3*2 

62*2 

13b 

43 

2| 

63*4 

111 

2882 

4620 

7502 : 

1804 

3270 

5074 

4*0 

62*4 

14a 

41 

Oi 

63*1 

149 

2740 

4003 

6743 

1662 

2653 

4315 

5*8 

68*4 

14b 

41 

3| 

62*8 

no 

2745 

4107 

6852 

1667 

2757 

4424 

4*2 

66*8 

15a 

37 

2i 

63*1 

90 

2459 

4003 

6462 

1381 

2653 

4034 

3-8 

61*4 

15b 

37 

1 

63*0 

74 

2421 

4010 

6431 

1343 

2660 

4003 

3*2 

60*4 

16a 

50 

Si 

63*2 

118 

3333 

6003 

9336 

1 2255 

4653 

6908 

3*7 

55*5 

16b 

51 

li 

63*2 

125 

3370 

5990 

9360 

2292 

4640 

6932 

3*8 

56*3 

17a 

36 

2i 

62*6 

88 

2378 

3920 

6298 

1300 

2570 

3870 ^ 

3*8 

60*7 

17b 

35 

3i 

62*6 

74 

2316 

3667 

5983 

1238 

2317 

3555 

3*3 

63*2 

18a 

17 

Oi 

61*3 

33 

1078 

1460 

2538 

none 

no 

no 

3*2 

73-8 

18b 

18 

li 

61*6 

43 

1169 

1600 

2769 

91 

250 

341 

3*8 

73*0 

19 

37 

Oi 

62*3 

127 

2440 

3363 

5803 

1362 

2033 

3375 

5*5 

72*6 

20 

13 

2 

63*3 

73 

929 

1332 

2261 

-149 

- 18 

-167 

8*6 

69*7 

21 

24 

3i 

62*3 

SO 

1625 

2323 

3948 1 

547 

973 

1520 

5*2 

70*0 

22 

25 

li 

62*0 

68 

1642 

2180 

3822 1 

564 

830 

1394 

4*3 

75*3 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land. 


Appejidix-Table III,— Prodttce of the 22nd Season, 1864“5. Seed (Eeo 
Bostock) sown Notembee 10, 1864 ; Ceop cut Augtist 10-12. 




Produce per Acre, Ac. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 

Grain 

tolOO 

Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 
to 100 
Straw. 

PlOTS. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 





Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

111 

Total 

Produce. 

0 

bush. pcks. 
15 2 

lbs. 

59-0 

lbs. 

78 

lbs. 

993 

lbs. 

1135 

lbs. 

2128 

lbs. 

165 

lbs. 

102 

lbs. 

267 

8-5 

87*5 

1 

12 

n. 

59*0 

71 

802 

1064 

1866 

- 26 

31 

5 

9*7 

75*3 

2 

37 


61-5 

100 

2384 

3100 

5484 

1556 

2067 

3623 

4*4 

76-9 

8 

13 

H 

60-6 

22 

828 

1033 

1861 




2*7 

80*2 

4: 

14 

2| 

60*3 

€3 

950 

1162 

2112 

122 

129 

2h 

7*1 

81*7 

5a 

14 

Of 

61-0 

43 

910 

1132 

2042 

82 

99 

181 

5*0 

80*4 

5b 

14 

Of 

60-8 

59 

920 

1220 

2140 

92 

187 

279 

6*9 

75-4 

6a 

24 


61-0 

78 

1589 

1978 

3567 

761 

945 

1706 

5*1 

80-3 

6b 

25 

0 

60-9 

101 

1621 

2063 

3684 

793 

1030 

1823 

6*6 

78*6 

7a 

40 

0 

61-6 

87 

2550 

3598 

6148 

1722 

2565 

4287 

3-5 

70*9 

7b 

40 

n 

61-7 

115 

2609 

3740 

6349 

1781 

2707 

4488 

4*6 

69*8 

8a 

48 


61-3 

120 

2809 

4517 

7326 

1981 

3484 

5465 

4*5 

62*2 

8b 

43 


61-6 

190 

2857 

4682 

7539 

2029 

3649 

5678 

7*1 

61*0 

9a 

44 

01 

61*1 

189 

2881 

4682 

756$ 

2053 

3649 

5702 

7*0 

61*5 

9b 

29 

n 

59'5 

248 

2005 

8137 

5142 

1177 

2104 

3281 

14*1 

63-9 

10a 

25 

Of 

59-6 

145 

1649 

2385 

4034 

821 

1352 

2173 

9*7 

69*1 

10b 

30 

If 

59*8 

119 

1938 

2677 

4615 

1110 

1644 

2754 

6*5 

72*4 

llA 

26 

2i 

57*2 

178 

1696 

2397 

4093 

868 

1364 

2232 

11*7 

70*8 

llB 

28 

01 

57-3 

172 

1780 

2662 

4442 

952 

1629 

2581 

10*7 

66*9 

12a 

35 

Of 

60‘0 

163 

2277 

3067 

5344 

1449 

2034 

3483 

7*7 

74*3 

12b 

33 

3i 

60-3 

172 

2220 

3148 

5368 

1392 

2115 

3507 

8*4 

70*5 

13a 

35 

3 

61-1 

143 

2328 

3243 

5571 

1500 

2210 

3710 

6*6 

71*8 

13b 

38 

2 

6M 

154 

2506 

3518 

6024 

1678 

2485 

4163 

6*6 

71*2 

14a 

36 

Of 

60*3 

170 

2845 

3127 

5472 

1517 

2094 

3611 

7*8 

75*0 

14b 

37 

Of 

60*4 

150 

2390 

3195 

5585 

1 

1562 

2162 

3724 

6*7 

74*8 

15a 

35 

If : 

60*9 

135 

2291 

3142 

5433 

1463 

2109 

3572 

6*3 

72*9 

15b 

.36 

1 

61*6 

177 

2411 

3375 

5786 

1583 

2342 

3925 

7*9 

71*4 

16a 

32 

0 

61*8 

135 

2113 

2837 

4950 

1285 

1804 

3089 

6*8 

74*5 

16b 

32 

21 

61-7 

114 

2125 1 

2938 

5063 

1 

1297 

1905 

3202 

5*7 

72*3 

17a 

16 


60*9 

68 i 

1097 

1488 

2585 i 

269 

455 

724 

6*6 

73*7 

17b 

17 

Of 

60-6 

58 

1098 

1452 

2550 

270 

419 

689: 

5*5 

.75*6 

18a 

30 

Of 

60-1 

105 

1916 

2785 

4701 

1088 

1752 ; 

2840 

5*8 

68*8 

18b 

32 

3 

60-3 

91 

2065 

2877 

4942 

1237 : 

1844 

3081 

4*6 

71*8 

19 

32 


58-9 

147 

2083 

2987 

5070 

1255 

1954 

3209 

7*6 

69*7 

20 

13 

2| 

60*2 

67 

889 1 

1307 

2196 

61 

274 

335 

8*1 

68*0 

21 

18 


58-0 

66 

1128 i 

1458 

2586 

300 

425 

725 

6*3 

77*4 

22 

19 

Of 

58*3 

76 

1195 

i 

1527 

2722 

367 

494 

861 

6*8 

78-3 
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Experiments at Bothamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table IV. — ^Peodeoe of tlie 23rd Season, 1865-6. Seed (Red 
Rostock) sown Noyember 10, 1865 ; Crop cut August 12-15, and carted 
August 27tli. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 


Total 
Grain 
to 100 
Straw. 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 




UilllL 

Grain 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff, 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff 

Total 

Produce. 

Dressed. 

0 

bush. pcks. 

16 3 

lbs. 

60-0 

lbs. 

27 

lbs, 

1033 

lbs. 

1729 

lbs. 

2762 

lbs. 

256 

lbs. 

460 

lbs. 

716 

2*7 

59*7 

1 

11 

1| 

59-8 

25 

709 

1301 

2010 

- 68 

32 

- 36 

3*6 

54*5 

2 

32 

2i 

61-7 

59 

2070 

4058 

6128 

1293 

2789 

4082 

2*9 

51*0 

3 

12 

OJ 

61-3 

33 

777 

1269 

2046 

,, 



4*4 

61-2 

4 

13 

li 

60-9 

38 

852 

1419 

2271 

75 

150 

225 

4*7 

60-0 

6a 

13 

Oi 

60*8 

38 

832 

1454 

2286 

55 

185 

210 

4*5 

57*2 

6b 

13 

li 

61-0 

35 

843 

1476 

2319 

66 

207 

273 

3*5 

57*1 

6a 

19 

SJ 

61-0 

43 

1255 

2207 

3462 

478 

938 

1416 

3*6 

56*9 

6b 

21 

Of 

61-0 

47 

1833 

2289 

3622 

556 

1020 

1576 

3*7 

58*2 

*7a 

30 

Oi 

6M 

60 

1897 

3844 

5741 

1120 

2575 

3695 

3*3 

49*4 

7b 

29 

3 

60-9 

72 

1885 

3923 

5808 

1108 

2654 

3762 

4*0 

48*1 

8a 

82 

0 

60-0 

136 

2057 

5318 

7375 

1280 

4049 

5329 

7*1 

38*7 

8b 

32 

1 

60*2 

110 

2051 

5306 

7857 

‘1274 

4037 

5311 

6*7 

38*7 

9a 

32 

2 

60*6 

94 

2061 

5316 

7877 

1284 

4047 

5331 

4*8 

38*8 

9b 

30 

3 

59’9 

138 

1979 

4682 

6661 

1202 

8413 

4615 

7*5 

42*3 

10a 

26 

1 

61*2 

88 

1693 

2792 

4485 

916 

1523 

2439 

5*5 

60*7 

10b 

28 

2 

6P5 

94 

1848 

3047 

4895 

1071 

1778 

2849 

5*4 

60*7 

llA 

27 


60*8 

95 

1789 

3130 

4919 

1012 

1861 

2873 

5*6 

57*2 

llB 

28 

9i 

60‘5 

98 

1800 

3252 

5052 

1023 

1983 

8006 

5*7 

55*4 

12a 

28 


61 '0 

72 

1804 

3473 

5277 

1027 

2204 

3231 

4*2 

51*9 

12b 

28 

o| 

61 '3 

83 

1812 

3538 

5350 

1035 

2269 

3304 

4*8 

51*2 

ISa 

24 

o| 

62*0 

77 

1576 

3350 

4926 

799 

2081 

2880 

5*1 

47*0 

ISb 

25 


61*5 

92 

1647 

3623 

5270 

870 

2354 

3224 

5*9 

45*5 

14a 

28 

li 

61*1 

80 

1813 

3563 ! 

5376 

1036 

2294 i 

3330 

4*6 

50*9 

14b 

27 

n 

61*3 

77 

1768 

3367 

5135 

991 

2098 ! 

3089 

4*5 

52*5 

15a 

26 

0 

61*6 

54 

1655 

3053 

4708 

878 

1784 

2662 

3*4 

54*2 

16b 

26 

n 

61*4 

70 

1690 

3297 

4987 

913 

2028 

2941 

4*3 

51*3 

leA 

17 

Oi 

61*9 

51 

nil 

1955 

3066 

334 

! 686 

1020 

4*8 

56*8 

16b 

17 

2 

61*6 

50 

1127 ^ 

1968 

3095 

350 

! 699 

I 1049 

4*7 

57*3 

17a 

27 

Of 

61*3 

71 

1739 i 

3365 

5104 

962 

2096 

3058 

4*3 1 

51*7 

17b 

25 


61*1 

78 

1643 

3582 

5225 

866 

2313 

3179 

5*0 i 

45*9 

18a 

12 

Of 

60*6 

38 

775 

1502 

2277 

- 2 

233 

231 

5*2 

51*6 

18b 

13 

Of 

60*8 

43 

846 

1533 

2379 

69 

264 

833 

5*4 

55*2 

19 

26 


59*7 

113 

1698 

3347 : 

5045 

921 

2078 

2999 

7*1 

50*7 

20 

13 

2J 

59*1 

32 

837 

1627 

2464 

60 

358 

418 

3*9 

51*4 

21 

17 

2 

59*9 

26 

1072 : 

2104 

3176 

295 

835 

1130 

2*5 

51*0 

22 

18 

If 

59*8 1 

23 

1123 j 

2127 

3250 

346 

858 

1204 

2*1 

52*8 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land, 


AppjENDix-TABLE V.— Probuce of tlie 24tli Season, 1867-7. Seed (Red 
Rostock) sown November 8, 1866; Crop cut Atjoust 28 and 24, and 
carted August 30. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

li 

1! 

Increase per Acre by 
Manure. ' 

Offal 

Grain 

Total 

Grain 

tolOO 

Straw. 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. | 

1 

1 


- 'i 

Total -1 


1 



Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total j 
Grain. ; 

1 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce'! 
(Grain i! 

and ' 
Straw). V 

Grain. 

Straw 1 
and 
Chaff. 

Total 

’reduce. 

to 100 
Dressed. 

0 

bush, pcfcs. 
10 24 

lbs. 

58*7 

lbs. 

41 

lbs. 1 
664 ^ 

lbs. 

1320 

lbs. i 
1984 1 

lbs. 1 

132 i 

lbs. ! 

347 i 

lbs. 

479 

6*6 

50*3 

1 

7 

34 

57-9 

34 

487 

944 

1431 ! 

- 45 ! 

- 29 ; 

- 74 

7*5 

51*6 

2 

27 

2i 

61-4 

61 

1755 

3136 

4891 : 

1223 ! 

2163 ! 

3386 

3*6 

58*0 


8 

3i 

56-1 

33 

532 

973 

1505 i 


.. i 


6*6 

54*7 

4 

9 

1 

58-6 

41 

583 

999 

1582 i 

hi ; 

26 

77 

7*6 

58*4 

5a 

9 

2i 

59*7 

33 

609 

1099 

1708 1 

77 

126 

203 

5*8 

55*4 

5b 

8 


59-0 

29 

551 

966 

1517 

19 

- 7 

12 

5*5 

57*1 

6a 

15 

14 

60*6 

43 

972 

1684 

2656 1 

440 

711 

1151 

4*7 

57*7 

6b 

16 

Of 

60*5 

55 

1033 

1762 

2795 

501 

789 

1290 

5*6 

58*7 

7a 

22 

3| 

61-3 

62 

1469 

2796 

4265 i 

937 

1823 

2760 

4*4 

52*5 

7b 

21 

1| 

60*7 

67 

1365 

2727 

4092 1 

833 

1754 

2587 

5*2 

50*1 

8a 

29 

u 

60*8 

103 

1896 

4103 

5999 i 

1364 

3130 

4494 

6*0 

46*2 

8b 

31 

li 

60-5 

lOi 

2008 

4288 

6296 1 

1476 

3315 

4791 

5*5 

46*8 

9a 

29 

04 

59*9 

112 

1855 

4918 

6773 

1323 

3945 

5268 

6*4 

37*7 

9b 

22 

Oi 

57-4 

124 

1392 

3246 

4638 

860 

2273 

3133 

9*8 

42-9 

10a 

18 

04 

57'9 

77 

1123 

2023 

3146 i 

591 

1050 

1641 

7*3 

55*5 

10b 

19 

14 

■59*3 

88 

1237 

2138 

3375 

705 

1165 

1870 

7*7 

57*9 

llA 

21 

3| 

59-1 

64 

1360 

2218 

3578 ' 

828 

1245 

2073 

4*9 

61*3 

llB 

22 

1 

59*8 

84 

1416 

2402 

3818 ! 

884 

1429 

2313 

6*3 

59*0 

12a 

25 

04 

60*2 

65 

1577 

2628 

4205 

1045 

1655 

2700 

4*3 

60*0 

12b 

23 

3| 

60*6 

59 

1511 

2685 

4196 ! 

979 

1712 

j 2691 

4*1 

56*3 

13a 

23 

14 

60*8 

51 

1471 

2662 

4133 i 

939 

1689 

! 2628 

3*6 

55*3 

13b 

24 

1 

60*7 

58 

1529 

2822 

4351 i 

997 

1849 

2846 

4*0 

54*2 

14a 

23 

0| 

59*8 

61 

1450 

2598 

4018 

918 

1625 

1 2543 

4*4 

55*8 

14b 

22 

14 

59*6 

70 

1398 

2537 

3935 

; 866 

1564 

2430 

5*2 

55*1 

15a 

22 

34 

60*2 

51 

1427 

2670 

4097 

i 895, 

1697 

2592 

3*7 

53*5 

15b 

23 

04 

59*5 

56 

1435 

2730 

4165 

: 903 

1757 

2660 

4*1 

52*6 

16a 

14 

14 

59*4 

35 

890 

1583 

2473 

i 358 

610 

968 

4*1 

56*2 

i6B 

14 

34 

59*1 

33 

907 

1643 

2550 

j 375 

670 

1045 

3*8 

55*2 

17a 

10 

34 

59*2 

31 

678 

1193 

1871 

1 146 

220 

366 

5*3 

56*8 

17b 

10 

2| 

57*6 

42 

658 

1257 

1915 

i 126 

284 

410 

6*8 

52*3 

iSA 

22 

3 

59*1 

38 

1384 

2558 

3942 

852 

1585 

2437 

2*8 

54*1 

18b 

24 

If 

57*5 

45 

1448 

2675 

4123 1 

916 

1702 

2618 

3*2 

54*1 

19 

23 

3f 

56*7 

63 

1421 

2620 

4041 1 

889 

1647 

2536 

4*7 

54*2 

20 

7 

Of 

56*4 

28 

433 

948 

1381 ’ 

- 99 

- 25 

-124 

7*0 

45*6 

21 

12 

24 

59*3 

40* 

787 

1388 

2175 

255 

415 

670 

5*4 

56*7 

22 

12 

2| 

59*3 

41 

791 

1377 

2168 

259 

404 

663 

5*4 

57*4 


454 Experiments at Bothamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table YI.—Pbobtjcb of tlie 25tli Sbasost, 1867-8. Seed (Bed 
Eostook) sown Noyembee 2, 1867; Oeop cut July 22-28, and carted 
July 25-29. 


PXOTS. 

Produce per Acre, &:c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

Increase per Acre by 
Manure. . 

Offal 
Grain 
to 100 
Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 
to ICO 
Straw. 

Dressed Grain. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain, 

Straw 

and 

Ohaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


bush. pcks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 



0 

22 

li 

61-4 

33 

1404 

1855 

3259 

350 

882 

1232 

2-4 

75*7 

1 

20 

2i 

60-0 

27 

1259 

1594 

2853 

205 

621 

826 

2*2 

79*0 

2 

41 

3 

61-6 

33 

2604 

4190 

6794 

1550 

8217 

4767 

1*3 

62*1 

3 

16 


61‘0 

41 

1054 

973 

2027 

.. 


,, 

4*0 

108*4 

4 

17 

2 

61*6 

27 

1103 

1345 

2448 

49 

372 

421 

2*5 

82*0 

5a 

16 

n 

62^2 

28 

1044 

1250 

2294 

- 10 

277 

267 

2*8 

83*5 

5b 

18 


63*5 

28 

1226 

1442 

2668 

172 

469 

641 

2*4 

85-0 

6a 

27 

3 

62-4 

51 

1782 

2437 

4219 

728 

1464 

2192 

3*0 

73*1 

6b 

28 

H 

63-2 

57 

1887 

2700 

4587 

833 

1727 

2560 

3*1 

69*9 

7a' 

40 

2 

61*5 

36 

2528 

4017 

6545 

1474 

3044 

4518 

1*5 

62*9 

7b' 

39 

Of 

60*6 

33 

2408 

3680 

6088 

1354 

2707 

4061 

1*4 

65*4 

8a 

44 


62*1 

51 

2794 

4683 

7477 

1740 

3710 

5450 

1*9 

59*7 

8b 

48 

3i 

61*9 

40 

3069 

4933 

8002 

2015 

3960 

5975 

1*3 

62*2 

9a 

,47 

Si 

61*1 

46 

2970 

5180 

8160 

1916 

4207 

6123 

1*6 

57*3 

9b 

27 

1 

62*0 

111 

1799 

2742 

4541 

746 

1769 

2514 

6*6 

65*6 

10a 

24 

3 

61*9 

93 

1627 

2163 

3790 

573 

1190 

1763 

6*1 

75*2 

10b 

27 

2| 

62*4 

118 

1846 

2364 

4210 

792 

1391 

2183 

6*9 

78*1 

11a 

33 

If 

62*4 

124 

2211 

2790 

5001 

1157 

1817 

2974 

5*9 

79-2 

llB 

33 


62*2 

118 

2207 

2850 

5057 

1153 

1877 

3030 

5*6 

77*4 

12a 

39 

2 

63*6 

101 

2611 

3421 

6032 

1557 

2448 

4005 

4*0 

76*4 

12b 

40 

1 

63*3 

74 

2620 

3653 

€273 

1566 

2680 

4246 

2-9 

71*7 

13a 

37 

3i 

63*0 

34 

2417 

4010 

6427 

1363 

3037 

4400 

1*4 

60-3 

13b 

40 


63*2 

45 

2614 

4040 

6654 

1560 

3067 i 

4627 

1*7 

64*7 

14a 

41 

3i 

63*9 

37 

2716 

3685 

6401 

1662 

2712 

4374 

1*4 

73-7 

14b 

41 

If 

64*1 

98 

2754 

3668 

6422 

1700 

2695 

4395 

3*7 

75*1 

15a 

44 

Oi 

63*8 

43 

2856 

4656 

7512 

1802 

3683 

5485 

1*5 

61*3 

15b 

41 

2i 

63*3 

63 

2692 

4223 

6915 

1638 

3250 

4888 

2*4 

63*7 

16a 

23 

0 

62*9 

34 

1481 

2125 

3606 

427 i 

1152 

1579 

2*3 

69*7 

16b 

22 

2i 

62*7 

25 

1438 

1962 

3400 

384 

989 

1373 

1‘8 

73*3 

17a 

38 

Oi 

63*4 

53 

2466 

3767 

6233 

1412 

2794 

4206 

2*2 

65*5 

17b 

36 

3 

64*2 

55 

*2413 

3527 

5940 

1359 

2554 

3913 

2*4 

68*4 

18a 

18 

Oi 

62*7 

28 

1168 

1537 

2705 

114 

564 

678 

2*5 

76*0 

18b 

19 

Oi 

62*9 

31 

1239 

1672 

2911 

185 

699 

884 

2*6 

74*1 

19 

36 

3i 

62*9 

98 

2422 

3161 

6583 

1368 

2188 

3556 

4*2 

76*6 

W) 







' ^ ^ 






21 

26* 

1 

62*6 

44 

1687 

2267 

3954 

633 

1294 

1927 

^•7 

74*4 

22 

24 

31 

62*8 

48 

1615 

2300 

3915 

561 

1327 

1888 

3*1 

70*2 


r ^ 

(^) Produce unknown, owing to a mistake at Harvest. 



455 


of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land. 


Appenbis-Tablb Vn. — ^P roduce of tlie 26tli Season, 1868-9. Seed (Reo 
Rostock) sown Noyembeb 3, 1868 ; Crop cut Attgtjst 16-18, and carted 
August 21 and 24, 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

li 

! 

Incr^ise per Acre by 
Manure. 

iiii 

Total 

Grain 

tolOO 

Straw. 

PlOTS. 1 

! 

i 

Dressed Grain. | 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

ChafL 

Total i 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Produce!! 
(Grain j’ 
and j: 
Straw.):' 

Grain. 

Ibush. pcks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



0 

15 


58*1 

66 

955 

1493 

2448 i 

107 

143 

250 

7*5 

64*6 

1 

12 

oi 

58*2 

36 

744 

1180 

1924 

-104 

-170 

-274 

5*1 

63*1 

2 

38 

1 

56*9 

80 

2256 

3937 

6193 

1408 

2587 

3995 

3*7 

57*3 

3. 

14 

1 

56*1 

48 

848 

1350 

2198 




5-9 

62*8 

4 

14 

Si 

57*1 

50 

896 

1405 

2801 

48 

55 

103 

5'9 

63*7 

OA 

15 

2i 

56*8 

45 

928 

1514 

2442 

80 

164 

244 

5*1 

61*3 

5b 

15 

3^ 

57*0 

53 

956 

1687 

2643 

108 

337 

445 

5*9 

56*7 

6a 

21 

0^ 

57*0 

69 

1273 

2250 

3523 

425 

900 

1325 

5*7 

56*6 

6b 

22 

Oi 

57*3 

80 

1345 

2280 

3625 

497 

930 

1427 

6*4 

59-0 

7a 

28 

2i 

57*7 

101 

1748 

3114 

4862 

900 

1764 

2664 

6*1 

56*1 

7b 

28 

1 

57*2 

156 

1771 

3309 

5080 

923 

1959 

2882 

9*7 

53*5 

8a 

35 

01 

57*0 

107 

2105 

3898 

6003 

1257 

2548 

3805 

5*4 

54*0 

8b 

34 

li 

57*5 

108 

2086 

8937 

6023 

1238 

2587 

3825 

5*4 

53*0 

9a 

39 

0 

57*1 

' 140 

2368 

4930 

7298 

1520 

3580 

5100 

6*3 

48*0 

9b 

24 

Oi 

54*6 

136 

1452 

3475 

4927 

604 

2125 

2729 

10*3 

41*8 

10a 

20 

1 

54*9 

99 

1210 

2265 

3475 

362 

915 

1277 

8*9 

63*4 

10b 

19 

Oh 

55*6 

125 

1188 

2186 

3374 

340 

836 

1176 

11*8 

54-3 

llA’ 

24 

01 

56*2 

91 

1443 

2568 

4011 i 

595 

1218 

1813 

6*8 

56*2 

llB 

20 

If 

55*1 

128 

1251 

2345 

3596 

403 

995 

1398 

11*4 

53*4 

12a 

26 

If 

58*1 

102 

1638 

2637 

4275 

790 

1287 

2077 

6*6 

62*1 

12b 

28 

Oi 

57*9 

100 

1726 

3008 

4734 

878 

1658 

2536 

6*1 

57*4 

13a 

25 

2f 

59*3 

110 

1631 

2826 

4457 

783 

1476 

2259 

7*3 

67*7 

13b 

28 

Zh 

59*0 

125 

1827 

3267 

5094 

979 

1917 

2896 

7*3 

55*9 

14a 

28 

1 

58*5 

128 

1778 

3076 

4854 

930 

1726 

2656 

7*8 

57*8 

14b 

27 

Of 

58*1 

126 

1701 

2999 

4700 

853 

1649 

2602 

8*0 

56*7 

15a 

26 

2i 

58*1 

93 

1635 

2954 

4589 1 

787 

1604 

2391 i 

6*0 

55*4 

15b 

27 

Of 

59*3 

88 

1694 

3008 

4702 

846 

1658 

2504 

5*5 

56*3 

16a 

16 

If 

58*6 

54 

1019 

1678 

2697 

171 

328 

499 

5*6 

60*8 

16b 

15 

3| 

58*1 

64 

982 

1614 

2596 

134 

264 

898 

7*0 

60*9 

17a 

15 

1 

58*1 

64 

952 

1570 

2522. 

104 

220 

324 

7*2 

60*7 

17b 

17 

0 

57*3 

86 

1059 

1829 

2888 

2il 

479 

690 

8*9 

57*9 

18a 

23 

Oi 

58*7 

78 

1431 

2433 

3864 

583 

1083 

1666 

5*7 

58*8 

18b 

22 

3i 

58*0 

94 

1418 

2460 

3878 

670 

1110 

1680 

7*1 

57*6 

19 

23 

Of 

56*7 

133 

1447 

2566 

4013 

599 

1216 

1815 

10*1 

56*4 

20 

13 

Oi 

56*9 

77 

826 

1253 

2079 

|U 22 

- 97 

-119 

10*2 

65*9 

21 

20 

2f 

58*1 

63 

1260 

2115 

3375 

412 

765 

1177 

5*3 

59*6 

22 

15 

Of 

58*1 

60 

942 

1483 

2425 

94 

133 

227 ! 

6*8 

63*5 
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456 Experiments at Bothamsted on the Growth 

Appenbix-Table YIII* — ^Peodtjce of the 27th Season, 1869-70. Seed (Eed 
Eostoce) sown Novembee 3, 1869 ; Ceop cut August 6-12, and carted 
August 11-15. 


Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 


Dressed Grain. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


Total 

Straw Produce 
and (Grain 
Chaff. and 
Straw). 


Grain (jrain 
to 100 itolOO 


tiii8h.pcks. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

21 2i 62-1 69 1415 1239 2654 459 193 652 5-1 114-3 

16 Oi 62-5 45 1056 1087 2143 100 41 141 4-5 97-1 

36 2 63-4 44 2359 2733 5092 1403 1687 3090 1-9 86-3 

14 3i 61-8 31 956 1046 2002 3-8 91-3 

15 2i 62-6 39 1023 1107 2130 67 61 128 I 4-0 92-4 


03 1687 3090 1-9 86-3 

3-8 91-3 

67 61 128 I 4-0 92-4 


5a 18 Of 62-6 
5b 19 Of 62-6 
6a 29 3 63-0 

6b 31 OJ 63-1 
7a 39 2| 63-3 
7b 41 li 63-2 
8a 45 Si 63-7 
8b 44 2 63-8 

9b 45 2 62-7 

9b 26 li 61-3 

10a 21 2i 60-8 
10 b 23 0| 60-8 
llA 25 Oi 60-8 
llB 25 li 60-7 
12 a 36 2 62-4 

12b 84 0 62-5 

13a 35 2i 63-7 
13b 38 li 63-9 
14 a 35 Oi 63-2 
14 b 36 1 62-7 

15a 38 Oi 63-8 
15b 88 2i 63-9 

16a 18 li 63-2 
16b 18 Oi 63-3 

17a 33 li 63-6 
17 b 35 1 63-7 

18a 17 3 63-1 

18b 20 1 63-3 


40 1178 1302 
28 1228 1419 

63 1936 2269 

58 2023 2438 

59 2568 3148 
56 2672 3284 
66 2992 3635 

100 2939 3699 

89 2940 3911 
115 1735 2080 

100 1420 1627 
88 1496 1748 
128 1653 1917 
139 1682 1895 
72 2347 2577 
93 2218 2503 

64 2328 2815 
82 2535 2993 

117 2336 2584 
125 2398 2588 

68 2502 3072 
80 2550 3119 

48 1207 1365 
56 1208 1333 

63 2187 2628 
70 2315 2715 
56 1175 1259 
S3 1 1335 1488 


2480 222 256 
2647 272 373 
4205 980 1223 
4461 1067 1392 
5716 1612 2102 
5956 1716 2238 
6627 2036 2589 
6638 1983 2653 

6851 1984 2865 
3815 779 1034 

3047 464 581 
3244 540 702 
3570 697 871 
3577 726 849 
4924 1391 1531 
4721 1262 1457 
5143 1372 1769 
5528 1579 1947 
4920 1380 1538 
4986 1442 1542 

5574 1546 2026 
5669 1594 2073 

2572 251 319 
2541 252 287 

4815 1231 1582 
5030 1369 1669 
2434 219 213 
2823 379 442 


3-6 90-5 

2- 3 86-6 

3- 4 85-3 
3-0 83-0 
2-4 81-6 
2-1 81-4 

2- 3 82-3 

3- 6 79-5 


7-1 83-4 

7- 6 87-3 
6-2 85-6 

8- 4 86-2 

9- 0 88-8 

3- 2 91-1 

4- 4 88-6 

2- 8 82-7 

3- 4 84-7 

5- 4 90-4 
5-5 92-6 

2- 8 81-5 

3- 3 Sl-S 

4- 2 88-4 

4- 9 90-7 

3-0 83-2 

3- 1 85-S 

5- 0 93-3 

4- 1 89-7 


128 2137 2242 4379 I 1181 1196 


6-4 95-4 


14 2i 62-5 23 943 1175 2118 13 129 116 i 2-5 80-3 

25 3 63-1 39 1666 1949 3615 I 710 903 1613 i 2-5 85-4 

t 26 21 63-0 49 1723 1996 3719 767 950 1717 i 2-9 86-3 




of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land. 457 

Appendix-Table IX.— Peoddce of the 28tli Season, 1870-L Seed (Bed 
Eostook) sown ITovembee 1 and 2, 1870; Ceop cut August 21-23, and 
carted August 28-81. 


Produce per Acre, &c. Increase per Acre by 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) j Manure. 


PlOTS. 

j Dressed Grain. 




i Total 

'1 


j 

i Offal 

1 Grain 

Total 

Grain! 


Quiintity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel, 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Ihuduce 

1 (Grain ; Grain. 

and ' 

Straw). ' 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

! 

I Total 
'Produce. 

to 100 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw, 

0 

bush. 

13 

pcks. 

3f 

lbs. 

56*5 

lbs. 

102 

lbs. 

889 

lbs. 

1566 

lbs. 

2455 

lbs. 

274 

lbs. 

466 

lbs. 

740 

1 13-0 

56*7 

1 

10 

u 

57*0 

97 

685 

1451 

2136 

70 

351 

421 

1 16*5 

47*2 

2 

38 

3f 

60-0 

161 

2498 

4506 

7004 

1883 

3406 

5289 

1 6*9 

55*5 

3 

9 

1| 

54-8 

106 

615 

1100 

1715 

.. 



1 20*9 

55*9 

4 

10 

li 

57*0 

118 

708 

1277 

1985 

93 

i77 

270 

20-1 

55*4 

5a 

11 

0 

56*4 

97 

718 

1340 

2058 

103 

240 

343 

; 15*6 

53*6 

5b 

12 

3 

56*7 

103 

827 

1529 

2356 

212 

429 

641 

14*3 

54*1 

6a 

16 

31 

56*8 

138 

1099 

2290 

3389 

484 

1190 

1674 

14*3 

48*0 

6b 

17 

0 

56*3 

123 

1078 

2304 

3382 

463 

1204 

1667 

12*8 

46*8 

7a 

22 

Of 

56*0 

263 

1503 

3093 

4596 

888 

1993 

2881 

21*2 

48*6 

7b 

22 

H 

57*3 

245 

1520 

8076 

4596 

905 

1976 

2881 

19*2 

49*4 

. 8a 

26 

1 

57*1 

247 

1745 

3716 

5462 

1130 

2616 

3746 

16*5 

47-0 

8b 

29 

Oi 

58*3 

240 

1940 

4150 

6090 

1325 

3050 

4375 

14*2 

46*7 

9a 

84 

If 

58-6 

210 

2228 

4909 

7137 

1613 

3809 

5422 

10*5 

45*4 

9b 

‘17 


52*4 

171 

1093 

2425 

'3518 

478 

1325 

1803 

18*6 

45*1 

10a 

10 

Oh 

53*8 

130 

675 

1252 

1927 

60 

152 

212 

24*0 

53*9 

10b 

10 

0 

53*8 

125 

663 

1339 

2002 

48 

289 

287 

23*2 

49*5 

llA 

12 

0| 

54*3 

139 

795 

1448 

2243 

180 

348 ! 

528 

21*2 

54*9 

11b 

9 

dh 

53*8 

137 

668 

i 1279 

1947 

53 

179 

232 

25*8 

52*2 

12a 

22 

2| 

56*5 

177 

1458 

! 2700 

4158 

843 

1600 

2443 

13*8 

54*0 

12b 

19 

If 

55*6 

178 

1259 

i 2440 

3699 

644 

1340 

1984 

16*4 

51*6 

13a 

28 

1 

57*6 

184 

1812 

3433 

5245 

1197 

2333 

3530 

11*3 

52*8 

13b 

32 

Of 

58*2 

185 

2050 

4125 

6175 

1435 

3025 

4460 

9*9 

49*7 

14a 

26 

2f 

57*0 

213 

1728 

3063 

4791 

1113 

1963 

3076 

14*1 

66*4 

14b 

21 

3| 

56*7 

246 

1490 

2937 

4427 

875 

1837 

2712 

19*8 

50*8 

15a 

29 

If 

59*0 

177 

1905 

3597 

5502 

1290 

2497 

3787 

10*2 

53*0 

15b 

32 

Of 

58*7 

209 

2093 

3808 

5901 

1478 

2708 

4186 

11*1 

55*0 

16a 

13 

1 

57*2 

78 

836 

1510 

2346 j 

221 

410 

631 ' 

10*2 

55*4 

16b 

13 

3 

56*5 

64 

841 

1573 

2414 

*226 

473 

699 1 

8*2 

53*5 

17a 

13 

U 

56*0 

74 

824 

2608 

2432 

209 

508 

717 1 

9*8 

51*3 

17b 

18 

2 

56*8 

78 

1129 

2032 

3161 

514 

932 

1446 ! 

7*4 

55*6 

18a 

28 

Of 

58*6 

118 

1763 

3254 

5017 

1148 

2154 

3302 i 

7*2 

54*2 

18b 

28 

a 

58*0 

124 

1792 

3428 

5220 

1177 

2328 

3505 

,7*4 

52*3 

19 

22 

If 

56*0 

165 

1413 

2688 

4101 

798 

1588 

2386 

13*2 

52*6 

20 

10 

If 

55*8 

83 

665 

1350 

2015 

50 

250 

300 1 

14*3 

49*3 

21 

15 

Of 

56*8 

115 

979 

1873 

2852 

364 

773 

1137 I 

13*4 

52*3 

22 

16 

3 

56*9 

113 

1067 

1871 

2938 

452 

771 

1223 j 

1 11*8 

57*0 
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458 Experiments at Bothamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table X, — Produce of tlie 29tli Season, 1871-2. Seed (Eed 
Eostook) sown October 28, 1871 ; Crop cut August 16 and 17, and 
carted August 20 and 21. * 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 


Total 

Grain 

PlOTS. , 

Dressed Grain. | 




Total 




Offal 

Grain 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 

to 100 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw, 

0 

bush. pcks. 

17 1 

lbs. 

58‘7 

lbs. 

46 

lbs. 

1060 

Ihs. 

1873 

lbs. 

2933 

lbs. 

355 

lbs. 

721 

lbs. 

1076 

4-6 

56*6 

1 

10 


57-9 

72 

701 

1270 

1971 

- 4 

118 

114 

11*5 

55*2 

2 

32 


60-7 

80 

2046 

3761 

5807 

1311 

2609 

3950 

4*1 

54*4 

a 

10 

2f 

59-0 

76 

705 

1 1152 

1857 

, , 

,, 

,, 

12-1 

61*2 

4 

11 

H 

57-6 

65 

717 

1216 

1933 

12 

! 

76 

10*0 

59*0 

5a 

12 

3i 

60*2 

58 

836 

1301 

2137 

131 

149 

280 

7*4 

64*3 

5b 

12 

2^ 

59-8 

77 

833 

1361 

2194 

128 

209 

337 

10-1 

5 61*2 

6a 

20 

3i 

60-1 

58 

1308 

2770 

4078 

603 

1618 

2221 

4-6 

1 47*2 

6b 

.20 

0| 

1 60-3 

82 

1299 

2363 

3662 

594 

1211 

1805 

6*7 

55*0 

7a 

30 

li 

1 60-4 

103 

1936 

3611 

5547 

1231 

2459 

3690 

5*6 

53*6 

7b 

1 29 

01 

I 60-0 

191 

1937 

4043 

5980 

1282 

2891 

4123 

10-9 

47*9 

8a 

37 

04 

60*5 

164 

2404 

5430 

7834 

1699 

4278 

5977 

7-3 

44*3 

8b 

34 

Oi 

60*4 

188 

2244 

4712 

6956 

1539 

3560 

5099 

9-1 

47*6 

9a 

40 

2f 

60*0 

124 

2565 

6527 

9092 

1860 

5376 

7235 

5-1 

39*3 

9b 

23 


55-5 

138 

1434 

3210 

4644 

729 

2058 

2787 

10-6 

44*7 

10a 

18 

0 

i 56*8 

157 

1178 

2442 

3620 

473 

1290 

1763 

15-4 

48*2 

10b 

18 

2i 

55*9 

122 

1166 

2440 

3606 

461 

1288 

1749 

11*6 

47*8 

llA 

27 

0 

59-5 

160 

1766 

3387 

5153 

1061 

2235 

3296 

10-0 

52*2 

llB ! 

27 

If 

58-6 

152 

1758 

3450 

5208 

1053 

2298 

3351 

9*4^ 

51*0 

12a 

30 

0 

60*1 

126 

1928 

3933 

5861 

1223 

2781 

4004 

7-0 

49*0 

12b 

28 

2 

59-4 

130 

1824 

3388 

5212 

1119 

2236 

3355 

7*7 

53*9 

13a 

30 

14 

60-3 

117 

1946 

3988 

5934 1 

1241 

2836 

4077 

6*4 

48*8 

13b 

29 

2 

60*8 

130 

1923 

3808 

5731 

1218 

2656 

3874 

7*3 

50*5 

14a 

31 

Of 

59-8 

129 

1995 

3850 

5845 

1290 

2698 

3988 

6*9 

51*8 

14b 

29 

1| 

59-5 

144 

1897 

3725 

5622 

1192 

2573 

3765 

8-2 I 

50*9 

15a 

30 

Oi 

60-5 

146 

1961 

4011 

5972 

1256 

2859 

4115 

8*1 

48*9 

15b 

32 

li 

60'7 

133 

2095 

4134 

6229 

1390 

2982 

4372 

6*8 

50*7 

16a 

13 

3i 

59*5 

54 

874 

1642 

2516 

169 

490 

659 

6-6 

53*3 

16e 

12 

li 

59-3 

55 

791 

1466 

2257 

86 

314 

400 

7-5 

54*0 

17a 

25 

3 

60-8 

119 

1685 

3249 

4934 

980 

2097 

3077 

7-6 

51*9 

17b 

26 

Oi 

60*5 

95 

1673 

3358 

5031 

968 

2206 

3174 

6-0 

49*8 

18a 

12 

li 

59-3 

83 

818 

1579 

2397 

113 

427 

540 

11'2 

51*8 

18b 

13 

li 

59*5 

61 

862 

1761 

2623 

157 

609 

766 

7*7 

49*0 

19 

27 

2i 

59-6 

145 

1794 

3308 

5097 

1089 

2151 

3240 

8*8 

54*3 

20 

11 

li 

57-1 

48 

696 

1247 

1943 

L 9 

95 

86 

7*3 1 

55*8 

21 

20 

3i 

59*6 

71 

1312 

2216 

3528 

607 

1064 

1671 

5*7 : 

69*2 

, 

20 

Oi 

59-8 

58 

1257 

2030 

3287 

552 

878 

1430 

4*8 

61*9 
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of Wheat Tear after Year on the same Land. 


Appeio)ix-Table XI. — ^PEOBtroE of tLe SOth Season, 1872~3. Seed (Red 
Rostock) sown November 8, 1872 ; Crop cut August 15-19, and carted 
September 2. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. l and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 


Total 

Grain 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 




Offal 

Grain 


Quantity. 

V. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 

to 100 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw. 

0 

bush. pcks. 
15 2| 

lbs. 

57*6 

lbs. 

51 

lbs. 

950 

lbs. 

1183 

lbs. 

2133 

lbs. 

249 

lbs. 

281 

lbs. 

530 

5-7 

80*4 

1 

10 

2 

56*6 

42 

636 

966 

1602 

- 65 

64 

- 1 

7-0 

65*8 

2 

26 

3 

58*1 

67 

1622 

2463 

4085 

921 

1561 

2482 

4*3 

65*9 

3 

11 

n 

57*0 

35 

701 

902 

1603 




5*3 

77*7 

4 

12 

Oi 

57-2 

56 

749 

998 

1747 

48 

1 

96 

144 

8-1 i 

75-0 

5a 

12 

3i 

56*8 

40 

771 

1054 

1825 

1 70 

152 

222 

5*5 

73-1 

5b 

12 

2 

57*0 

42 

754 

1032 

1786 

[■ 53 

130 

183 

5-8 

73*0 

6a 

14 

3i 

57*5 

52 

905 

1513 

2418 

204 

611 

815 

6*1 

59-8 

6b 

16 

3* 

56*6 

58 

1015 

1527 

2542 

. 314 

625 

939 

6-1 

66*4 

7a 

21 

Oi 

57*0 

59 

1264 

1852 

3116 ' 

563 

950 

1513 

4*9 

68*2 

7b 

22 

3 

57*3 

77 

1381 

2190 

3371 

680 

1288 

1968 

5-9 

63*0 

8a 

25 

3i 

57-5 

77 

1566 

2477 

4043 

865 

1575 

2440 

5-1 

63*2 

8b 

29 

Oi 

56*3 

83 

1720 

2850 

4570 

1019 

1948 

2967 

6*4 

60*3 

9a 

35 

3i 

57*1 

119 

2160 

3932 

6092 

1459 

3030 

4489 

5*8 

54*9 

9b 

21 

3i 

54*9 

104 

1303 

2358 

3661 

602 

1456 

2058 

8*7 

55*2 

10a 

19 

2^ 

56*1 

74 

1173 

1635 

2808 

472 

733 

1205 

6*8 

71-7 

10b 

20 

2^ 

56*5 

SO 

1247 

1642 

2889 

546 

740 

1286 

6-8 

75-9 

11a 

19 

Oi 

56*0 

83 

1133 

1583 

2736 

432 

681 

1133 

7-8 

72*8 

llB 

19 

If 

55*1 

81 

1152 

1578 

2730 

451 

676 

1127 

7*5 

73-0 

12a 

22 

li 

56*9 

82 

1360 

1943 

3303 

659 

1041 

1700 

6*4 

70*0 

12b 

23 

1^ 

1 56*5 

80 

1401 

2037 

3438 

700 

1135 

1835 ! 

6-1 

68*8 

13a 

22 


57*4 i 

81 

1395 

2036 

3431 

694 

1134 

1828 1 

6*1 

68-5 

13b 

24 

0 

57*3 ; 

64 

1440 

2107 

3547 

739 

1205 

1944 

4-6 

68-3 

14a 

23 

3| 

57*0 1 

61 

1426 

2120 

3546 

725 

1218 

1943 1 

4*5 

67*3 

14b 

24 

1 

56-6 

78 

1452 

2172 

3624 

751 

1270 

2021 

5*7 

66-9 

15a 

32 

3i 

57*7 

71 

1963 

2992 

4955 

1262 

2090 

3352 

3-7 

65*6 

15b 

32 

If 

57*9 

1 

* 1941 

3165 

5106 

1240 : 

2263 1 

3603 

3*9 

61*3 

16a 

12 

2i 

57-4 

40 

759 

1130 

1889 

58 ^ 

228 

286 

5-5 

67*2 

16b 

13 

0 

, 57*0 

36 

778 

1174 

1952" 

77 

272 

349 

4-9 

j 66*3 

17a 

' 10 

2i 

56-6 

38 

639 

1092 

1731 

L 62 

190 

128 

6-3 

58*6 

17b 

! 12 


57-6 

51 

789 

1108 

1897 

1 88 

206 

294 

7*0 

71*2 

18a 

s 19 

2 

57*3 

61 

1177 

1805 

2982 

I 476 

903 

1379 

5-5 

! 65*2 

18b 

21 


57*6 

58 

1274 

2007 

3281 

i 573 

1105 

1678 

4-7 

63*6 

1 

19 

20 

0 

56*7 

80 

1212 

1858 

3070 

1 511 

j 

956 

1467 

7*7 

65-3 

20 ' 

12 

2 

56-9 ' 

47 

758 ' 

1098 

1856 

i 57 

196 

253 

6-6 

69*0 

21 

14 

Oi 

56-9 

52 

853 

1258 

2111 

1 152 

356 

608 

6*4 

67*8 

22 

18 

Oi 

56*9 

54 

1084 

1663 

2747 

j 383 

761 

1144 

5-3 

65*2 
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Exjperiments at Bothamted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XII.— Pbodtjce of the 31sf; Season, 1873-4. Seed (Ebd 
Eostook) sown Ootobeb 29 and 30, 1873 ; Ceop cut August 3-11, and 
carted August 15 and 17. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. i and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 

Grain 

Total 

Grain 

Piofs. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 




Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain, 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 

to 100 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw. 

0 

bust. pcks. 
16 3i 

lbs. 

59-1 

lbs. 

18 

lbs. 

1014 

lbs. 

1328 

lbs. 

2342 

lbs. 

320 

lbs. 

338 

lbs. 

658 

1*8 

76*4 

1 

11 

li 

59*6 

14 

690 

972 

1662 

- 4 

- 18 

- 22 

2-0 

71*0 

2 

39 

1 

60*2 

70 

2431 

4439 

6870 

1737 

3449 

5186 

3*0 

54*8 

3 

11 

li 

58-3 

27 

694 

990 

1684 




4*0 

70*1 

4 

12 

1 

58-8 

13 

734 

999 

1733 

40 

9 

49 

1'8 

73*5 

5a 

12 

21 

59-1 

23 

768 

845 

1613 

74 

-145 

- 71 

3*1 

90*8 

5b 

13 

li 

59*1 

24 

820 

914 

1784 

126 

- 76 

50 

3*0 

89*7 

6a 

25 

2| 

59-7 

17 

1550 

2212 

3762 

856 

1222 

2078 

1*1 

70*1 

6b 

25 

3^ 

59-5 

21 

1562 

2230 

3792 

868 

1240 

2108 

1*4 

70*0 

7a 

39 

li 

59-9 

78 

2436 

4508 

6944 

1742 

3518 

5260 

3*3 

54*0 

7b 

39 

2i 

59 '7 

96 

2461 

4782 

7243 

1767 

3792 

5559 

4*1 

51*5 

8a 

41 

n 

60*1 

121 

2637 

6182 

8819 

1943 

5192 

7135 

4*8 

42*7 

8b 

39 

Oi 

59*6 

138 

2471 

5944 

8415 

1777 

4954 

6731 

5*9 

41*6 

9a 

38 

0| 

60*4 

105 

2409 

6012 

7421 

1715 

4022 

5737 

4*6 

,48*1 

9b 

21 

2 

57*5 

31 

1269 

2166 

3435 

■ 575 

1176 

1751 

2*5 

58*6 

IQa 

25 

1 

56-5 

48 

1476 

1977 

3453 

782 

987 

1769 

3*4 

74*7 

10b 

27 

S* 

56-9 

136 

1686 

2387 

4073 

992 

1397 

2389 

8*8 

70*6' 

llA 

36 

2 

57-9 

95 

2208 

3166 

6374 

1514 

2176 

8690 

4-5 

69*7 

llB 

29 

1 

58-3 

156 

1859 

3077 

4936 

1165 

2087 

3252 

9*2 

60*4 

12a 

40 

3| 

59-4 

65 

2497 

4011 

6508 

1803 

3021 

4824 

2*7 

62*3 

12b 

38 

0 

59-7 

88 

2359 

3774 

6133 

1665 

2784 

4449 

3*9 

62*5 

13a 

36 

8 

60-6 

75 

2303 

3952 

6265 

1609 

■ 2962 

4571 

3*4 

58*3 

13b 

37 

If 

60-4 

42 

2301 

4002 

6303 

1607 

3012 

4619 

1*9 

57*5 

14a 

37 

Si 

59-9 

32 

2294 

3570 

5864 

1600 

2580 

4180 

1*4 

64*2 

14b 

35 

li 

59-2 

93 

2187 

3618 

5805 

1493 1 

2628 

4121 

4*4 

60*4 

15a 

27 

3 

61-3 

22 

1724 

2609 

4333 

1030 

1619 

2649 

1*3 

66*1 

15b 

30 

2i 

60*9 

36 

1901 

2943 

4844 

1207 

1953 

3160 

1*9 

64*6 

16a 

9 

Oi 

60-2 

20 

564 

913 

1477 

-130 

- 77 

-207 

3*7 

61*8 

16b 

14 

21 

60-0 

39 

915 

1392 

2307 

221 

402 

623 

4*4 

65*7 

17a 

32 

Si 

60*6 

40 

2027 

3501 

5528 

1333 

2511 i 

3844 

2*0 

57*9 

17b 

33 

2i 

60-9 

46 

2094 

3473 

5567 

1400 

2483 

3883 

2*2 

60*3 

18a 

13 

3 

58*8 

24 

832 

1047 i 

1879 

138 

57 1 

195 

3*0 

79*5 

18b 

1 14 

Oi 

58-8 

39 

871 

1012 

1883 

177 

22 

199 

4*7 

86*1 

19 

37 

Si 

58-9 

68 

I 

2293 

3136 

5429 

1599 

2146 

3745 

3*1 

73*1 

20 

13 

3 

59-2 

32 

845 

1312 

2157 

151 

322 

473 

3*9 

64*4 

21 

22 

Si 

59-5 

30 

1391 

1666 

3057 

697 

676 

1373 , 

2*2 

83*5 

22 

21 

li 

59-3 

21 

1289 

1547 

2836 

595 

557 

1152 

1*6 

83*3 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land. 

Appendix-Table XIII.— Peoddce of tlie 32ad Season, 1874-5. Seed (Eed 
Rostock) sown Octobee 26 and 27, 1874; Ceop cut August 16-21, and 
carted August 24 and 26. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the ManureSj see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

ora 

Grain 

Total 

Grain 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. | 





1 


i 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce;; 
(Grain 
and : 
Straw). 

Grain. | 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total ! 
^reduce, j 

tolOa 

Dressed. 

tolOd 

Straw. 

0 

Dush. pcks. 

10 H 

lbs. 

59*4 

lbs. 

51 

11)3. 

663 

lbs. 

1150 

lbs. 

1813 

lbs. 1 

96 

Ihs. 

142 

lbs. ! 

238 

8*3 

57*6 

1 

8 

0^ 

58*5 

41 

511 

868 

1379 

- 56 

-140 

-196 

8*7 

58*9 

2 

28 

3t 

60-6 

147 

1890 

3719 

5609 

1323 

2711 

4034 

8*4 

30-8 

3 

8 

2i 

60*0 

50 

567 

1008 

1575 




9*7 

56*2 

4 

7 

2i 

59*7 

51 

508 

910 

1418 

- 59 

- 98 

-157 

11*3 

55*8 

5a 

8 

1 

59*2 

37 

526 

1051 

1577 

- 41 

43 

2 

7*6 

50*1 

5b 

10 

Of 

59*5 

46 

653 

1198 

1851 

86 

190 

276 

7*6 

54*0 

6a 

15 

3i 

60*7 

86 

1046 

1899 

2945 

479 

891 

1370 

8*9 

55*1 

. 6b 

16 

H 

59*8 

80 

1084 

2117 

3201 

517 

1109 

1626 

8*0 

51*2 

7a 

25 

Oi 

59*9 

147 

1652 

3334 

4986 

1085 

2326 

3411 

9*7 

49*6 

7b 

26 

2i 

59-0 

154 

1723 

3509 

5232 

1156 

2501 

3657 

9*8 

49*1 

8a 

31 

Oi 

58*2 

194 

2006 

4400 

6406 

1439 

3392 

4831 

10*7 

45*6 

8b 

28 

2i 

58*1 

202 

1867 

4245 

6112 

1300 

3237 

4537 

12*1 

44-0 

9a 

30 

2 

57-9 

198 

1965 

4747 

6712 

1398 

3739 

5137 

11*2 

41*4 

9b 

16 

2 

55-7 

130 

1050 

2363 

3413 

483 

1355 

1838 

14*1 

44*4 

10a 

12 

3 

54*0 

91 

786 

1574 

2360 

219 

566 

785 

13*2 

50*0 

10b 

14 

2i 

55*6 

126 

934 

1782 

2716 

367 

774 

1141 

15*5 

■52*4 

llA 

19 

n 

55*5 

111 

1217 

2392 

3609 1 

650 

1384 

2034 

10*1 

50*9 

llB 

15 

3i 

54*6 

157 

1026 

2217 

3243 

459 

1209 

1668 

18*0 1 

46*3 

12a 

24 

3| 

58*1 

135 

1585 

2972 

4557 

1018 

1964 

2982 

9*3 

53*3 

12b 

25 

2r 

57*2 

112 

1574 

3104 

4678 

1007 

2096 

3103 

7*7 

50*7 

13a 

26 

Of 

60*4 

92 

1673 

3299 

4972 

1106 

2291 

8397 

5*8 

50*7 

13b 

27 

3i 

60*0 

93 

1766 

3231 

4997 

1199 

2223 

3422 

5*6 

54*7 

14a 

27 


59-0 

120 

1747 

3060 

4807 

1180 

2052 

3232 

7*4 

57*1 

14b 

25 

0 

58*0 

127 

1576 

3183 

4759 

1009 

2175 

3184 

8*8 

49*5 

15a 

23 

2i 

59*9 

181 

1594 

2916 

4510 

1027 

1908 

2935 

12*8 

54*7 

15b 

27 

2 

60*6 

163 

1829 

3491 

5320 

1262 

2483 

3745 

9*8 

52*4 

16a 

10 

2 

59*8 

49 

676 

1222 

1898 

109 

214 

323 

7*9 

55*3 

16b 

9 

3 

59*5 

35 

613 

1147 

.1760 

46 

139 

185 

6*0 

53*4 

17a 

11 

Oi 

58*9 

41 

691 

1247 

1938 

124 

239 

363 

6*3 

55*4 

17b- 

12 

1 

59*6 

48 

777 

1450 

2227 

210 

442 

652 

6*6 

53*6 

18a 

25 

1 

59*2 

74 

1569 

2916 

4485 

1002 

1908 

2910 

4*9 

53*8 

18b 

25 

Si 

58*9 

76 

1598 

3096 

4694 

1031 

2088 

3119 

5*0 

51*6 

19 

22 

Si 

56*5 

98 

1392 

2494 

3886 

825 

1486 

2311 

7*6 

55*8 

20 

8 

Oi 

57*0 

38 

501 

1028 

1529 

- 66 

20 

- 46 

8*2 

48*7 

21 

12 

Sf 

59*9 

66 

842 

1376 

2218 

275 

368 

643 

8*5 

61*2 

22 

13 

3 

60*2 

67 

893 

1491 

2384 

1 326 

483 

S09 

! 

59*9 


462 Experiments at Botkamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XIV« — ^Propuce of tlio 33rd Season, 1876—6. Seed (Bed 
Bostock) sown November 1 and 2, 1876; Crop cut August 8-19, and 
carted August 14r-23. 



Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 
Grain 
to 100 
Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 
to 100 
Straw. 

PlOTS. . 

Dressed Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. , 

Total 

Grain. 

StraTTf 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 


^antity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


hush.pcks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

7*8 

88*3 

0 

13 


57*3 

53 

738 

830 

1563 

238 

188 

421 

1 

7 

2 

56-8 

13 

440 

571 

1011 

- 60 

- 71 

-131 

3*1 

77*0 

2 

23 

H 

62*4 

58 

1545 

2140 

3685 

1045 

1498 

2543 

3*9 

72*2 

3 

8 

OJ 

59*0 

21 

500 

642 

1142 

, . 

.. 

,, 

4*6 

77-9 

4 

9 

0 

58-5 

18 

S46 

706 

1252 

46 

64 

no 

I 3*6 

77*4 

5a 

9 

3| 

59-2 

20 

610 

792 

1402 

110 

150 

260 

3*4 

77*0 

5b 

11 


59-1 

25 

679 

777 

1456 

179 

135 

314 

3-9 

87*4 

Ca 

14 


61-9 

41 

962 

1201 

2163 

462 

559 

1021 

4-4 

80*1 

6b 

16 

2 

62*2 

56 

1081 

1393 

2474 

581 

751 

1332 

5*4 

77*6 

7a 

21 

li 

63-2 

1 90 

1444 

2015 

3459 

914 

1378 

2317 

6*6 

71*6 

7b 

25 

2 

62-7 

! 118 

1719 

2408 

4127 

1219 

1766 

1 2985 

7*4 

71*4 

8a 

30 

2| 

63-1 

‘121 

2054 

3083 

5137 

1554 

2441 

3995 

6*2 

66*6 

8b 

28 

2 

62-7 

111 

1895 

, 2788 

4683 

1395 

2146 

3541 

6*2 

68*0 

9a 

33 

li 

e2'7 

168 

2255 

3584 

5839 

1755 

2942 

4697 

8*0 

62*9 

9b 

13 

0 

56-3 

.32 1 

766 

1217 i 

1983 

266 

575 , 

841 

4*3 

62-9 

10a 

12 

Oi 

57-2 

25 

719 

922 

1641 

219 

280 

499 

3*6 

78*0 

10b 

14 

li 

56-4 

32 

848 

1270 

2118 ’ 

348 

628 

976 

3*8 

66*7 

llA 1 

15 

1 

59'6 

54 

963 

1313 

2276 

463 

671 

1134 

6*0 

78*4 

11b 

13 

If 

58*4 

49 

832 

1228 

2060 

332 

686 

918 

6*3 

67*8 

12a 

19 

21 

61*0 

64 

1260 

1711 

2971 

760 

1069 

1829 

5*4 

73*7 

12b 

18 

3 

60*4 

74 

1206 

1661 

2867 

706 

1019 

1725 

6-5 

72*6 

13a 

24 

2 

62*1 

54 

1575 

2431 

4006 

1075 

1789 

2864 

3*6 

64*8 

13b 

25 

3i 

62*4 

58 

1669 

2435 

4104 

1169 

1793 

2962 

3*6 

68*6 

14a 

22 


61*4 

49 

1454 

2027 

3481 

954 

1385 

2339 

3*5 

71*7 

14b 

21 

1 

60*7 

48 

1338 

1863 

3201 

838 

1221 

2059 

3*7 

71*8 

15a 

24 

8 

62*3 

63 

1602 

2320 

3922 

1102 

1678 

2780 

4*1 

69*0 

15b 

26 

Oi 

61*7 

97 

1709 

2535 

4244 

1209 

1893 

3102 

6*0 

67*4 

16a 

10 

3f 

58-5 

18 

658 

841 

1499 

158 

199 

357 

2*9 

78*2 

16b 

11 

Oi 

58*4 

25 

669 

908 

1577 

169 

266 

435 

3*9 

73*7 

17a 

27 

0 

61*1 

59 

1709 

2605 

4314 

1209 

1963 

3172 

3*5 

65*6 

17b 

25 

3i 

60*6 

43 

1611 

2474 

4085 

1111 

1832 

2943 

2*7 

65*1 

18a 

10 

Oi 

58*3 

19 

609 

898 

1507 

109 

256 

365 

3*3 

67*8 

18b 

10 

2i 

58*5 

18 

639 

893 

1532 

139 

251 

390 

2*9 

71*6 

19 

19 

1 

57*6 

37 

1147 

1566 

2718 

647 

924 

1571 

3*3 

73*3 

20 

7 

li 

57*3 

19 

442 

665 

1107 

- 58 

23 

- 35 

4*5 

66*4 

21 

10 

3 

57*4 

64 

681 

935 

1616 

181 

293 

474 

10*3 

73*1 


33 

Oi 

57-0 

67 

817 

1214 

2031 

317 

572 

889 

8*9 

67*3 



of Wheat Year after Year on tire some Land. 46S 


Appe35idk-Tabli XV.— Produob of the 34tli Season, 1876-7. Sbei) (Red 
Rostock) sown October 23, 1876 ; Crop cut August 18-24, and carted 
August 30. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 

Grain 

Total 

Grain 

Pk>ts. 

Dressed. Grain,. 




Total 





Quantity, 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce, 

to 100 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw. 

0 

bush. pcks. 
11 3| 

Ihs. 

59*0 

lbs. 

23 

lbs. 

728 

lbs. 

908 

lbs. 

1636 

lbs. 

185 

lbs. 

160 

lbs. 

345 

3*2 

80*2 

1 

7 


69*3 

16 

434 

521 

955 

-109 

-227 

-336 

3*8 

83*3 

2 

24 

Oh 

59*1 

54 

1481 

2266 

3747 

938 

1518 

2456 

3*8 

65*4 

8 

8 


58*9 

19 

543 

748 

1291 


.. 


3*7 

72*6 

4 

9 

H 

57*3 

23 

584 

807 

1391 

41 

59 

ioo 

4*2 

72-4 

6a 

11 

Of 

57*4 

27 

668 

872 

1540 

125 

124 

249 

4*2 

76-6 

5b 

12 

Oh 

56*8 

21 

708 

892 

1600 

165 

144 

809 

3*0 

79*4 

6a 

14 

2i 

59*6 

28 

904 

U72 

2076 

361 

424 

785 

3*2 

77*1 

6b 

14 

1| 

56*7 

33 

847 

1179 

2026 

304 

431 

735 

4*1 

71-9 

7a 

20 

2J 

59*1 

40 

1259 

1983 

8242 

716 

1235 

1951 

3*3 

63*5 

7b 

19 

Oh 

59*3 

34 

1167 

1687 

2854 

624 

939 

1563 

3*0 

69*2 

8a 

27 

oi 

59*4 

49 

1665 

2477 

4142 

1122 

1729 

2851 

3*1 

67*2 

8b 

22 

1 

59*0 

42 

1354 

2010 

3364 

811 

1262 

2073 

3*2 

67*4 

9a 

40 

Oh 

57*9 

60 

2383 

3852 

6235 

1840 

3104 

4944 

2*6 

61*9 

9b 

27 

n 

58*0 

48 

1654 

2540 

4194 

1111 

1792 

2903 

3*0 

65*1 

10a 

17 

Oi 

57*5 

43 

1031 

1322 

2353 

488 

574 

1062 

4*4 

78*0 

10b 

18 

1 

58*4 

37 

1105 

1492 

2597 

562 

744 

1306 

8*5 

74*1 

llA 

18 

3| 

60*0 

45 

1182 

1453 

! 2635 

639 

705 

1344 

4*0 

81*4 

llB 1 

16 

3i 

59*8 

41 

1046 

1353 

■ 2399 

503 

605 

1108 

4*1 

77*3 

12a 

19 

3i 

60-2 

58 

1249 

1640 

i 2889 

706 

892 

1598 

4*9 

76*2 

12b 

15 

3 

59*9 

51 

994 

1331 

2325 

451 

583 

1034 

5*4 

75*4 

18a 

18 

2 

60*1 

54 

1165 

1581 

2746 

622 

> 833 

1455 

4*9 

73*7 

18b 

18 

0 

60*1 1 

29 

1108 

1556 

2664 

565 

; 808 

1373 

2*7 

71*2 

14a 

19 

Oi 

59*5 ' 

35 

1170 

1633 

2803 

627 

! 885 

1512 

3*1 

71*6 

14b 

18 

0 

57*2 

34 

1063 

1503 

2566 

520 

: 755 

1275 

3*4 

70*8 

15a 

32 

31 

58*9 

44 

1978 ' 

2817 

4795 

1435 

2069 

3504 

2*3 

70*9 

15b 

33 

1| 

59*6 ^ 

44 . 

2036 i 

2759 

4795 

1 1493 

, 2011 

3504 

2*2 

73*8 

16a 

10 

1 

57*2 

24 

610 

736 

1346 

1 67 

- 12 

55 

4*1 

82*8 

16b 

9 

ih 

58*9 

15 

567 

767 

1334 i 

24 

19 i 

43 

2*6 

73*9 

17a 

10 

0| 

59*1 

69 

662 

823 

1485 

119 

75 1 

194 

11*7 

80*4 

17b 

9 

3i 

58*6 

15 

591 

728 

1319 

48 

- 20 

28 

2*6 

81*2 

18a 

11 

2| 

58*0 

17 

696 

1038 

1734 

153 

290 

443 

2*5 

67*1 

ISb 

13 

2 

58*8 

21 

816 

1090 

1906 

1 273 

342 

615 

2*7 

74*9 

19 

19 

If 

58*0 

28 

1156 

1452 

2608 

1 613 

704 

1317 

2*5 

79^6 

20 

11 


58*1 

33 

694 

994 

1688 1 

151 

246 

397 

50 

69*8 

21 

11 


58*6 

30 

710 

1049 

1759 i 

167 

301 

468 

4*5 

67*7 

22 

21 

Oi 

55*0 

38 

1197 

1725 

2922 

654 

977 

1631 

3*2 

69*4 




464 


Expeiiments at Bothamsted on the Growth 


Appestdix-Table XV'I. — ^Pboduoe of the 35th Season, 1877-8. Seed (Red 
Rostock) sown Noyembeb 2 and 3 ; Geop cut August 1-10, and carted 
August 19. 


Plots. 

Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 
Grain 
to 100 
Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 
to 100 
Straw. 

Dressed Grain. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


bush. pcks. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



0 

15 

2 

59‘0 

44 

959 

1420 

2379 

183 

339 

522 

4*8 

67*5 

1 

10 

li 

59-1 

41 

654 

1064 

1718 

-122 

-17 

-189 

6*6 

61*4 

2 

28 

1 

60-9 

170 

1890 

4042 

5932 

1114 

2961 

4075 

9*9 

46*7 

3 

12 

li 

59-0 

50 

776 

1081 

1857 

. , 

.. 

.. 

6*9 

71*8 

4 

12 

li 

59*9 

30 

776 

992- 

1768 

none 

-89 

-89 

4-0 

78*3 

5a 

14 

3 

58*3 

41 

899 

1324 

2223 

123 

243 

366 

4*8 

67*9 

5b 

14 


59*3 

36 

901 

1320 

2221 

125 

239 

364 

4*2 

68*3 

6a 

22 

1 

61*1 

64 

1424 

2818 

4237 

648 

1732 

2380 

4*7 

50*6 

6b 

23 

0| 

60-5 

64 

1468 

3074 

4542 

692 

1993 

2685 

4*6 

47*8 

7a 

30 

li 

60*6 

159 

1998 

4804 

6802 

1222 

3723 

4945 

8*7 

41*6 

7b 

32 

Of 

60-6 

180 

2132 

5100 

7282 

1356 

4019 

5375 

.9*2 

43*8 

8a 

37 

3i 

60*4 

165 

2452 

6227 

8679 

1676 

5146 

6822 

7*2 

39*4 

8b 

38 

li 

60*2 

175 

2485 

6119 

8604 

1709 

5038 

6747 

7*6 

40*6 

9a 

37 

0? 

59*2 

181 

2333 

5624 

7957 

1557 

4543 

6100 

5*9 

41-5 

9b 

23 

li 

56*9. 

78 

1408 

2897 

4305 

.632 

1816 

2448 

5*9 

48*6 

10a 

27 

li 

59-5 

78 

1708 

2762 

4470 

932 

1681 

2613 

4*8 

61*9 

10b 

29 

3i 

59*6 

75 

1853 

2981 

4834 

1077 

1900 

2977 

4*2 

62*1 

lU 

29 

2i 

59*9 

124 

1894 

4258 

6152 

1118 

3177 

4295 

7*0 

44-5 

llB 

29 


60-0 

126 

1903 

4326 

6229 

1127 

3245 

4372 

7*1 

44*0 

12a 

28 

3 

60-5 

168 

1906 

4479 

6385 

1130 

3398 

4528 

9*7 

42*6 

12b 

29 

2i 

60-8 

165 

1966 

4824 

6790 

1190 

3743 

4933 

9*1 

40*7 

13a 

29 

0 

61*1 

115 

1888 

4708 

6596 

1112 

3627 

4739 

6*5 

40-1 

13b 

29 

3i 

60-6 

103 

1917 

4664 

6581 

1141 

3583 

4724 

5*7 

41*1 

Ha 

32 

2 

60-8 

107 

2085 

5014 

7099 

1309 

3933 

5242 

5*4 

41*6 

14b 

31 

2i 

60-3 

86 

1994 

4794 

6788 j 

1218 

3713 

4931 

4*5 

41*6 

15a 

20 

34 

59*6 

85 

1334 

2931 

4265 : 

558 

1850 

2408 

6*8 

45-5 

15b 

23 

04 

60-1 

102 

1495 

3211 

4706 1 

719 

2130 

2849 

7*3 

46-5 

16a 

13 

34 

59*3 

35 

862 

1351 

2213 

86 

270 

356 

4*2 

63-8 

IBs 

13 

.04 

60*3 

43 

837 

1312 

2149 

61 

231 

292 

5*5 

63-8 

17a 

29 

li 

61-0 

122 

1914 

4528 

6442 

1138 

3447 

4585 

6*8 

42*3 

17b 

28 

21 

60*8 

94 

1834 

4735 

6569 

1058 

3654 

4712 

5*4 

38*7 

18a 

15 

Oi 

59*8 

54 

955 

1514 

2469 

179 

433 

612 

6*0 

63-1 

18b 

15 

li 

GO-2 

50 

976 

1596 

2572 

200 

515 

715 

5*4 

61-2 

19 

27 

If 

60-0 

77 

1723 

3148 

4871 

947 

2067 

3014 

4*7 

54*7 

20 

14 

1 

57*7 

41 

863 

1212 

2075 

87 

131 

218 

5*0 

71*2 

21 

19 

li 

59*3 

60 

1208 

1821 

3029 

432 

740 

1172 

5*2 

66*3 

22 

18 

2| 

59-0 

62 

1163 

1880 

3043 

387 

799 

1186 

5*6 

61-9 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land, 


Appendix-Table XVIL — ^Peoddce of the 36tli Season, 1878-9. Seed (Eed 
Eostock) sown Octobeb 30 and 31, 1878; Cbop cut Sbptembee 4-17, 
and carted Septembeb 22. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. l and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 


Total 

Grain 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 




Offal 

Grain 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff: 

Total 

Produce. 

to 106 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw. 

0 

bnsli. pcks. 
4 2f 

lbs. 

54-0 

lbs. 

65 

lbs, 

318 

lbs. 

691 

lbs. 

1009 

lbs. 

- 12 

lbs. 

- 72 

lbs. 

- 84 

25*7 

46*0 

1 

2 


54-0 

44 

182 

428 

610 

-148 

-335 

-483 

31*9 

42*5 

2 

16 

0 

56-8 

153 

1064 

2239 

3303 

734 

1476 

2210 

16*8 

47*5 

3 

4 

2i 

52-5 

84 

330 

763 

1093 

.. 



34*0 

43*3 

i 

4 

li 

5M 

92 

317 

748 

1065 

- 13 

1 

- io 

- 28 

41*2 

42*4 

5a 

5 

3 

53*9 

75 

385 

841 

1226 

55 

78 

133 

24*2 

45*8 

5b 

5 


53*0 

87 

382 

868 

1250 

52 

105 

157 

29*3 

44*0 

6a 

9 

li 

56*2 

96 

619 


2019 

289 

637 

926 

18*4 

44*2 

6b 

11 

n 

56*7 

100 

762 

1784 

2546 

432 

1021 

1453 

15*1 

42*7 

7a 

15 

1 

56‘5 

108 

969 

2890 

3859 

639 

2127 

2766 

12-5 

33*5 

7b 

17 

1 

56*8 

153 

1133 

3133 

4266 

803 

2370 

3173 

15*6 

36*2 

■Sa 

20 

Oi 

56*7 

177 

1318 


5387 

988 

3306 

4294 

15*5 

32*4 

8b 

21 

0 

56*2 

206 

1384 

4283 

5667 

1054 

3520 

4574 

17-5 

32*3 

9a 

21 

3! 

56*5 

222 

1462 

4347 

5809 

1132 

3584 

4716 

17*9 

33*6 

9b 

4 

2i 

49*8 

119 

845 


1415 

15 

307 

322 

52*6 

32*3 

10a 

3 

n 

48*9 

80 

272 


1161 

— 58 

126 

68 

41*4 

30*5 

10b 

4 

2f 

52*6 

125 

370 


: 1376 

40 

243 

283 

51*1 

36*7 

11a 

11 

Of 

55*5 

168 

788 

2086 

2874 

458 

1323 

1781 

27*1 

37*8 

llB 

11 

0| 

53*6 

81 

676 

1955 

2631 

346 

1192 

1538 

13*6 

34*5 

X2a 

13 

3i 

56*4 

132 

913 

2555 

3468 

583 i 

1792 

2375 

16*9 

5 35*7 

12b 

14 

1 

55*3 

164 

952 

2384 

3336 

622 1 

1621 

2243 

20*8 

39*9 

13a 

14 

Of 

57*5 

148 

964 

2776 

3740 

634 ‘ 

2013 

2647 

18*1 

34*7 

13b 

17 

Si 

58*0 

151 

1188 

3327 

4515 

858 j 

2564 

3422 

14*6 

35*7 


16 

3 

57*7 

140 

1105 

mimm 

4177 

775 ‘ 

2309 

3084 

14*5 

1 36*1) 

14b I 

1 

15 

2| 

56*6 

200 

1089 

2734 

3823 

759 

1971 

2730 

22*5 

I 39*8 

15a j 

5 


53*1 

93 

406 


1425 

76 

256 

332 j 

29*8 

' 39*8 

15b 

4 

3i 

1 S2-5 

73 

333 

792 

1125 

3 

1 

29 

32 ! 

1 

28*2 

42*1 

16a’ 

5 

li 

52*8 

80 

359 


1167 

29 

45 

74 ! 

28*7 

44*5 

16b 

4 

li 

52*9 

92 

321 

819 

1140 

-9 

56 

47 

40*3 

39*2 

17a 

2 

2^ 

52*5 

52 

189 

589 

778 

-141 

-174 

-315 

38*1 

32*0 

17b 

3 

21 

49*5 

75 

255 

659 

914 

75 

-104 

-179 

41-8 

38*6 

18a 

19 

31 

58*7 

121 

1284 1 

3283 

4567 

954 

2520 

3474 

10*4 

39*1 

18b 

20 

3i 

57*9 

123 1 

1330 i 


4736 

1000 i 

2643 

3643 

10*2 

391 

19 

8 

Of 

53*6 

135 

573 

1335 

1908 

243; 

572 

815 

30*7 

42*9 

20 

4 

1 

53-0 

71 

296 

745 

1041 

- 34 

- 18 

- 52 

31*6 

39*7 

21 . 

8 

U 

54*0 

90 

541 

1138 

1679 

211 - 

375 ; 

586 

19*9 

47*6 

22 

11 

3i 

55*5 

106 

761 

1798 

2559 

431 i 

1035 j 

1466 

16*2 

42*3 

1 




466 Experiments ct Eotliamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XYIII.-— Pboduoe of the 37th Season^ 1879-80. Seed 
(Red Rostock) sown October 27 and 28, 18705 August 14-20 j 

and carted August 26. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(Fcr the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 


Increase per Acre by 
Manure. 

Offal 

Grain 

Total 

Grain 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 





Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 
and , 
Chaff. ' 

Total 

Produce, 

to 100 
Dressed. 

to 100 
Straw. 

0 

3ush. pks. 
16 Oi 

lbs, 

58*6 

lbs. 

41 

lbs. 

990 

lbs. 

1315 

lbs. 

2305 

lbs. 

301 

lbs. 

166 

lbs. 

467 

4*3 

75*3 

1 

11 

0 

57-6 

21 

655 

1151 

1806 

- 34 

2 

- 32 

3*3 

56*9 

2 

38 

li 

60-2 

66 

2373 

3902 

6275 

1684 

2753 

4437 

2*8 

60-8 

3 

11 

2 

56-9 

34 

689 

1149 

1838 




5*1 

59*9 

4 

12 

3 

57-4 

27 

760 

1263 

2023 

71 

114 

iss 

3*6 

60*2 

5a 

18 

2i 

59*1 

33 

1128 

1747 

2875 

439 

598 

1037 

3*0 

64*6 

5b 

16 

3i 

59-2 

43 

1038 

1722 

2760 

349 

573 

922 

4*3 

60*3 

6a 

27 

3 

59-8 

59 

1718 

3172 

4890 

1029 

2023 

3052 

3*6 

54*2 

6b 

26 

Oi 

59-8 

51 

1610 

2649 

4259 

1 921 

1500 

2421 

3*3 

60*8 

7a 

34 

ai 

59-7 

82 

2149 

4051 

6200 

1460 

2902 

4362 

4*0 

53*0 

7b 

34 

li 

59-9 

94 

2149 

3960 

6109 

1460 

2811 

4271 

4*6 

54*3 

8a 

37 

n 

59-6 

127 

2374 

5135 

7509 

1685 

3986 

5671 

5*6 

46*2 

8b 

32 


58‘5 

106 

2081 

3817 

6848 

1342 

2668 

4010 

5’5 

53*2 

9a 

34 

Oi 

57*8 

165 

2130 

4394 ! 

6524 

1441 

3245 

4686 

8-4 

48*4 

9b 

10 

li 

53*5 

95 

654 1 

1420 

2074 

- 35 

271 ! 

236 

17*0 

46*1 

10a 

10 

2i 

54*9 

62 

645 

1242 

1887 

- 44 

93 

49 

10*6 

51*9 

10b 

13 

li 

53-5 

60 

779 

1631 

2410 

90 

482 

572 

8*3 

47*7 

llA 

27 

Oi 

58-4 

94 

1673 

2868 

4541 

984 

1719 

2703 

1 6*0 

58*3 

llB 

24 

2 

87-3 

117 

1520 

2835 

4355 * 

831 

1686 

2517 

8*3 

53*6 

12a 

30 

3 

59*2 

101 

1921 

8589 

5510 

1232 

2440 

3672 

5*5 

53*5 

12b 

27 

3i 

58-7 

104 

1739 

2939 

4678 

1050 

1790 

2840 

6*4 

59*2 

13a 

33 

Oi 

59*9 

85 

2070 

3859 

5929 

1381 

2710 

4091 

4*3 

53*7 

13b 

32 

Si 

59-4 

78 

2029 

3649 

5678 

1340 

2500 

3840 

4*0 

55*6 

14a 

32 

1 

59*2 

98 

2007 

3638 

5645 

1318 

2489 

3807 

5*2 

55*2 

14b 

29 

2i 

57*8 

96 

1811 

3009 

4820 

1122 

1860 

2982 

5*6 

60*2 

15a 

36 

3i 

60*8 

82 

2325 

4234 

6559 

1636 

3085 

4721 

3*6 

54*9 

15b 

35 

li 

60*7 

89 

2242 

3816. 

6058 

1553 

2667 

4220 

4*1 

58*7 

16a 

14 

2i 

58*1 

33 

882 

1736 

2618 

193 

587 

780 

3*9 

50-8 

16b 

14 

Of 

58*5 

56 

885 

1263 

2148 

196 

114 

310 

6*8 

70*1 

17a 

32 

0 

60*7 

75 

2017 

3383 

5400 

1328 

2234 

3562 

3*8 

59*6 

17b 

33 

2i 

59 5 

88 

2083 

3271 

5354 

1394 

2122 

3516 

4*5 

63*7 

18a 

14 

2i 

58*1 

51 

903 

1340 

2243 

214 

191 

405 

6*0 

67-4 

18b 

15 

li 

57*7 

53 

935 

1351 

2286 

246 

202 

448 

6*0 

69*2 

19 

32 

2 

58*4 

157 

2057 

3254 

5311 

1368 

2105 

3473 

8*2 

63*2 

20-1 

. 20 

3i 

60*0 

. 65 

1314 

2120 

3434 

625 

971 

1596 

5*2 

62*0 

20-2 

1 12 

3 

56*6 

49 

771 

1096 

1867 

82 

- 53 

29 

6*8 

70*3 

21 

16 

2 ■ 

57*3 

46 

992 

1626 

2618 

303 

477 

780 

4*8 

61*0 


26 

li 

67^3 

66 

1581 

2469 

4050 

892 

1320 

2212 

4*4 

64*0 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land. 


Appendix-Table XIX. — Peodttce of tbe 38tli Season, 1880-1. Seed (Eed 
Eostook) sown Octobee 25, 1880; Ceop cut August 8-11, and carted 
August 29, and Septbmbee 1. 



Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. X and 2.) 

I Increase per Acre by 

1 Manure. 

i 

iiii 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. | 

om 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 

Offal 

Grain 

tolOO 

Dressed, 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Buishel. 


bush. 

pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



0 

15 


54-2 

63 

909 

973 

1882 

46 

-173 

-127 

7*5 

93*4 

1 

12 

n 

53*7 

45 

728 

794 

1522 

-135 

-352 

-487 

6*6 

91*6 

2 

30 

Of 

58-9 

130 

1907 

2367 

4274 

1044 

1221 

2265 

7*3 

80-6 

3 

13 

3 

58-0 

64 

863 

1146 

2009 




8*1 

75*4 

4 

12 

2i 

57-1 i 

41 

758 

833 

1591 

-105 

-313 

-418 

5*8 

91-0 

5a 

12 

3 

58*0 

68 ! 

806 

909 

1715 

- 57 

-237 

-294 

9*2 

88*6 

5b 

12 

n' 

57-8 

75 i 

805 

897 1 

1702 

- 58 

-249 

-307 

10-3 

89*7 

6a 

21 

H i 

57-6 

105 

1333 

1595 

2928 

470 

449 

919 

I 8*6 

83*6 

6b 

22 

0 

57*9 

110 

1383 

1663 

3046 

520 

517 i 

1037 

! 8*6 

83-2 

7a 

27 

Of 

58*4 

150 

1738 

2269 

4007 

875 

1123 

1998 

9*5 

78-6 

7b 

26 

Oi 

59*1 

145 

1690 

2137 

8827 

827 

991 

1818 

9*4 

79*1 

8a 

32 

2 

59*1 

166 

2086 

3169 

5255 

1223 

2023 

3246 

8*7 

65*9 

8b 

28 

3i 

59*1 

136 

1837 

2643 

4480 

974 

1497 

2471 

8*0 

69*5 

9a 

35 

1|' 

58*4 

203 

2271 

3640 

5911 

1408 

2494 

3902 

9*8 

62*4 

9b 

22 

3 

58*5 

95 

1424 

1817 

3241 

561 

671 

1232 

7*1 

78*4 

10a 

18 

Of 

58*4 

106 

1168 

1297 

2465 

305 

151 

456 

10*0 

90*0 

10b 

19 

3 

57*5 

125 

1259 

1 1399 

2658 

396 

1 253 

649 

11*0 

90*0 

llA 

21 

3| 

56*2 

145 

1378 

i 1642 

3020 

515 

1 496 

1011 

11*8 

83*9 

11b 

21 

0 

56*4 

170 

1352 

1 1552 

i 2904 

489 

1 406 

895 

14*4 

87*1 

12a 

25 

2i 

55*0 

118 

1525 

1884 

3409 

662 

1 738 

1400 

8*4 

81*0 

12b 

21 

Si 

55*5 

143 

1352 

1 1885 

3237 

489 

i 739 

1228 

11*8 

71*8 

13a 

28 

2i 

55*8 

140 

1737 

2319 

4056 

874 

I 1173 

2047 

8*8 

74*9 

13b 

27 

3i 

55*3 

157 

1694 

2220 

3914 

831 

i 1074 

1905 

10*2 

76*3 

14a 

28 

2i 

55*7 

143 

1737 

2276 

4013 

874 

1130 

2004 

8*9 

76*3 

14b 

1 26 

Of 

55*3 

132 

1580 

2103 

3683 

717 

1 957 

1674 

9*1 

75*1 

15a 

25 

2 

55*9 

109 

1535 

1917 

3452 

672 

771 

1443 

7*7 

80*1 

iOB 

25. 

Oi 

55*9 

100 

1500 

2025 

3525 

637 

879 

1516 

7*2 

74*1 

16a 

13 

li 

56*1 

■ 64 

809 

911 

1720 

54 

-235 

-289 

8*6 

88*9 

16b 

13 

2§ 

55*1 

47 

799 

953 

1752 

1-64 

-193 

-257 

6*3 

83*8 

17a 

13 

Si 

55*4 

56 

826 

926 

1752 

- 37 

-220 

-257 

7*3 

89*1 

17b 

12 

2 

55*1 

70 

758 

878 

1636 

-105 

-268 

-373 

10*2 

86*4 

18a 

31 

li 

55*7 

151 

1904 

2533 

4437 

1041 

1387 

2428 

8*6 

75*1 

18b 

32 

2 

55*5 

87 

1892 

2577 

4469 

1029 

1431 

24^ 

4*8 

73*4 

19 

24 

2f 

56*4 

146 

1538 

1815 

3353 

675 

669 

i 1344 

10*5 

84*7 

20-1 

23 

2 

55*3 

112 

1410 

1770 

3180 

547 

624 

: 1171 

8*7 

79*7 

20-2 

15 

li 

56*4 

55 

921 

1006 

1927 

58 

-140 

1- 82 

6*3 

91*6 

21 

11 

3i 

54*6 

60 

709 

715 

1424 

-154 

-431 

1-585 

9*3 

99*1 

22 

10 

3i 

53*6 

54 

638 

636 

1274 

-225 

!-510 

|-735 

9*3 

100*4 


468 


Experiments at Rothamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XX. — Peodttce of the 39th Season, 1881-2. Seed 
(Sqdabe Head) sown October 31, and November 1 and 2, 1881 ; Crop 
cut Adgest 10-16, and carted August 24. 




Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2. 


Increase per Acre by 
jVIanares. 


Total 

Grain 

PiOTS. 

Dressed Grain. 




Total 




Offal 

Grain 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce. 

to 100 
Dressed 

to 100 
Straw. 

0 

bush. 

13 

pks. 

Oi 

lbs. 

61*0 

lbs. 

44 

lbs. 

846 

lbs. 

1284 

lbs. 

2130 

lbs. 

167 

lbs. 

189 

lbs 

356 

5*5 

65*9 

1 

9 

If 

60-1 

36 

605 

1109 

1714 

-74 

14 

-60 

6*2 

54*5 

2 

32 

2f 

59-6 

57 

2004 

3993 

5997 

1325 

2898 

4223 

2*9 

50*2 

3 

10 

3i 

58-7 

38 

679 

1095 

1774 



, . 

5*9 

62-0 

4 

10 

Si 

57-8 

69 

698 

1017 

1715 

19 

-78 

-59 

10*9 

68*6 

5a 

12 

8! 

58-4 

37 

793 

1317 

2110 

114 

222 

336 

4*9 

60*2 

5b 

12 

0 

58-5 

56 

760 

1244 

2004 

81 

149 

230 

7*9 

61*1 

6a 

23 

If 

60-7 

48 

1466 

2897 

4363 

787 

1802 

2589 

3*4 

50-6 

6b 

22 


60*8 

77 

1468 

2940 

4408 

789 

1845 

2634 

5*6 

49-9 

7a 

36 

Si 

60-2 

89 

2304 

5819 

8123 

1625 

4724 

6349 

4*1 

39*6 

7b 

34 

3 

59-7 

121 

2198 

5641 

7839- 

1519 

4546 

6065 

5*8 

39*0 

8a 

36 

Oi 

59-2 

162 

2303 

7413 

9716 

1624 

6318 

7942 

7*6 

31*1 

8b 

37 

Si 

59-0 

113 

2343 

6806 

9149 

1664 

5711 

7875 

5*1 

84*4 

9a 

31 

H 

59-8 

108 

2012 

6274 

8286 

1333 

5179 

6512 

5*7 

32*1 

9b 

24 

li 

58*0 

111 

1520 

3617 

5137 

841 

2522 

3363 

7-9 

42-0 

10a 

23 

2| 

60-7 

120, 

1557 

2796 

4353 

878 

1701 

2579 

8*3 

55*7 

10b 

26 


60*6 

92 

1672 

3012 

4684 

993 

1917 

2910 

5*8 

55*5 

lU 

30 


61-1 

132 

2015 

3921 

5936 

1336 

2826 

4162 

7*0 

51*4 

llB 

29 

Si 

61*2 

126 

1951 

3805 

5756 

1272 

2710 

3982 

6*9 

51*3 

12a 

34 

If 

60*8 

133 

2221 

4938 

7159 

1542 

3843 

5385 

6*4 

45*0 

12b 

34 

Si 

61*2 

81 

2222 

4636 

6858 1 

1543 

3541 

5084 

3*8 

47*9 

13a 

32 

2i 

62*1 

82 

2105 

4918 

7023 

1426 

3828 

5249 

4*1 

42*8, 

13b 

31 

3 

61*5 

96 

2048 

4865 

6913 

1369 

3770 

5139 

4*9 

42*1 

14a 

35 

H 

60-1 

75 

2235 

4949 

7184 

1556 

3854 , 

5410 

3*5 

45*2 

14b 

33 

If 

60*5 

110 

2134 

4570 

6704 

1455 

3475 I 

4930 

5*4 

46*7 

15a: 

29 

If 
1^ 1 

61*4 

64 

1871 

4216 

6087 

1192 

3121 

4313 

8*6 

44*4 

15b 

28 

61*0 

96 

1827 

3981 

5808 

1148 

2886 

4034 , 

5*6 

45*9 

16a 

21 

0 

58-4 

55 

698 

1293 

1991 ■ 

19 

198 

217 

8*5 

54*0 

16b 

10 


58*0 

40 

655 

1204 

1859 ! 

-24 

109 

85 

6*6 

54*4 

17a 

30 

I 

61*5 

113 

1971 

4127 

6098 i 

' 1292 

3032 

4324 

6*1 

47*8 

17b 

31 

3i 

61*7 

59 

2004 

4186 

6190 : 

1325 

3091 

4416 

3*0 

47*9 

18a 

14 

3i 

59*3 

41 

921 

1497 

2418 ! 

242 

402 

644 

4*7 

61 * 5- 

18b 

16 

li 

61*4 

47 

1052 

1587 

2639 

373 

492 

865 

4*7 

66*3‘ 

19 

30 

1 

61*7 

82 

1949 

3458 

5407 

1270 

2363 

3633 

4*4 

56*4 

20-1 

18 

If 

61*3 

SO 

1203 

2045 

3248 

524 

950 

1474 

7*1 

58*8 

20-2 

15 


61*3 

40 

993 

1346 

2339 

314 

251 

565 

4*2 

73*7 

21 

15 

li 

60*5 

54 

979 

1618 

2597 

300 

523 

823 

5*8, 

60*4 


11 

2 

60*2 

33 

725 

1285 

2010 

46 

190 

236 

4*7 

56*4 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land^ 


Appendk-Table XXL— Produce of tLe mh Season, 1882-3. Seeb 
(Sqttare Head) sowa Noyember 6 aad 9, 1882 ; Crop cut Axjgxtst 13-23,. 
and carted August 24r-27. 



Produce per Acre, &c. 

(For the Manures, see pp. 1 and 2.) 

Incr»se per Acre by ! 
Manure. jj 

Offal 
Grain 
to 100 
Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 
to 100 
Straw,. 

Plots. 

Dressed Grain. | 

Offal 

Grain. 

Total 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 1 
and 

Chaff. 1 

t 

I 

Total 
Produce. | 


Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

Bushel. 


bush. pks. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



0 

15 

Of 

61-7 

43 

980 

997 

1977 

108 

- 9 

99 i 

4*6 

98-3 

1 

11 

Oi 

61-6 

25 

712 

783 

1495 

-160 

-223 

-383 : 

3*7 

90*9 

2 

35 

Of 

62*4 

49 

,2244 

2930 

5174 

1372 

1924 

3296 ; 

2-2 

76*6 

3 

13 

3i 

61-2 

28 

872 

1006 

1878 




3*3 

86*7 

4 

13 

li 

61*2 

23 

837 

978 

1815 

- k 

- 28 ' 

- k ! 

2*9 

85*6 

5a 

15 

2 

61‘8 

35 

994 

1101 

2095 

122 

95 

217 ' 

3*6 

90*3 

5b 

15 

3^ 

62-0 

37 

1023 

1175 

2198 

151 

169 

320 I 

3*8 

87*0 

6a 

27 

2 

62*1 

50 

1756 

2655 

4411 

884 

1649 

2533 i 

2*9 

66*2 

6b 

27 

3 

63-4 

50 

1806 

2554 

4360 

934 

1548 

2482 i 

2-8 

70*7 

7a 

35 

3* 

62-7 

107 

2357 

3657 

6014 

1485 

2651 

4136 I 

4*8 

64*4 

7b 

36 

li 

63'1 

107 

2399 

3607 

6006 

1527 

2601 

4128 i 

4*7 

66-5 

8a 

43 

Of 

63*4 

137 

2871 

4654 

7525 

1999 

3648 

5647 i 

5*0 

61*7 

8b 

40 

If 

63-5 

125 

2695 

3928 

6623 

1823 

2922 

4745 : 

4*9 

68*6 

9a 

43 

li 

62-1 

213 

2905 

5127 

8032 

2033 

4121 

6154 ' 

7*9 

56*7 

9b 

19 

Oi 

59*6 

195 

1337 

1684 

3021 

465 

678 

1143 1 

17*1 

79*4 

10a 

17 

2 

60-4 

141 

1196 

1419 

2615 

324 

413 

737 

13*3 

84*3 

10b 

18 

li 

61-0 

162 

1280 

1524 

2804 

408 

518 

926 

14*5 

84*0 

llA 

27 

3 

61*7 

129 

1842 

2466 

4308 

970 

1460 

2430 

7*6 

74*7 

llB 

25 

Oi 

60*6 

106 

1625 

2158 

3783 

753 

1152 

1905 

7*0 

75*3 

12a 

31 

i§ 

63-1 

131 

2110 

2854 

4964 

1238 

1848 

3086 

6*6 

73*9 

12b 

30 

Oi 

62-3 

104 

1977 

2668 

4645 

1105 

1662 

2767 

1 5*6 

74*1 

13a 

34 

1 

63*7 

115 

2297 

3504 ! 

5801 

1425 

2498 

3923 

:| 5*3 

65*6 

13b 

33 

3i 

62*2 i 

86 

2196 

3225 1 

5421 

1324 

2219 

3543 

' 4*9 

68*1 

Ha 

34 

0 

62*3 

144 

2263 

3128 ! 

5391 

1391 

2122 

3513 

6*8 

72*3 

14b 

32 

3 

62*1 

127 

2162 

2941 : 

5103 

1290 

1935 

3225 

i 6*2 

73*5 

15a ' 

S3 

OJ 

62*7 

124 

2202 

8227 

5429 

1330 

2221 

3551 

6*0 

68*2 

15b 

32 

3i 

62*3 

119 

2164 

3279 

5443 

1292 

2273 

3565 

5*8 

€6*0 

16a 

15 

li 

62*8 

44 

1008 

1063 

2071 

136 

57 

193 i 

4*5 

94*8 

16b 

16 

1 

62*1 

37 

1045 

1146 

2191 

173 

140 

313 i 

3*6 

91*2 

17a 

15 

2i 

62*4 

55 

1033 

1153 

2186 

161 

147 

308 

5*6 

89*6 

17b 

15 

2 

62*3 

34 

999 

lies 

2167 

127 

162 

289 

i 3*5 

85*5' 

18a 

37 

2| 

62*6 

52 

2411 

3932 

6343 

1539 

2926 

4465 

I 2*2 

61*3 

18b 

38 

3 

62*5 

48 

2470 

3766 

6236 

1598 

2760 

4358 

2*0 

65*6 

19 

30 

2i 

62*7 

63 

1986 

2759 

4745 

1114 

1753 

2867 

3*3 

■1 

7*2*0 

20-1 

. 31 

0 

62*0 

135 

2058 

2887 

4945 

1186 

1881 

3067 

I 7-0 

71*3 

20-2 

! 17 

Oi 

61*2 

54 

1099 

1110 

2209 

227 

104 

331 

1 5*2 

99*0 

21 

16 

1 

62*0 

46 

1054 

1302 

2356 

182 

296 

478 

i 4-6 

80*9 

22 

12 

2 

62*4 

35 

816 

887 

1703 

- 56 

-119 

-175 

4*5 

92*0 
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Experiments at Rotkamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XXII.—Bressed Grain, 


bsh.pks. bsh.pks. bsb.pks. bsh.pks. bsh.pks. bsb.pks. bsb.pks. bsb.pks. bsb.pks. bsb.pks. bsh.pks. bsh.pks. 

0 19 0 15 2 16 3 10 2122 IJIS ipi 2|13 3|17 1 15 2il6 3|10 If 

1 14 3il2 lill If 7 SPO 2^12 0|16 OflO UlO 3|10 2 11 1| 8 OJ 

2 40 0 37 0^32 2^27 3 38 1 36 2 38 3132 1|26 3.39 1 28 3| 

3 16 1|13 l|l2 0^ 8 3U6 2|14 1 14 3| 9 1^10 2|11 2111 If 8 2^ 

4 17 0il4 2113 11 9 1 17 2 14 3|15 2fl0 liU lil2 0|12 .1 7 2| 


5a 16 114 Oils 
5b 17 2 14 Of 13 
6a 31 1P4 3il9 
6b 30 3i25 0 21 
7a 44 li40 0 30 
7b 47 1 40 lf29 
8a 49 3 43 3p2 
8b 50 0 43 1^32 


0| 9 2|16 
li 8 3^18 
3^15 1J27 
0il6 0128 
0^22 3|40 
3 21 1^39 

0 29 IHi 

1 31 1148 


lil5 2il8 
3|15 3^19 
3 21 0|29 
3122 Opi 
2 28 2139 
Of 28 1 41 
0|35 0145 
3|34 li44 


Of 11 0 12 
0112 3 12 
3 16 3|20 
0117 0 20 
2f22 Of 30 
1122 1|29 
3|26 1 37 
2 29 0134 


3il2 3112 2i 8 1 
2112 2 13 If 10 Oi 
3114 3125 2fl5 31 
Of 16 3125 3116 31 
1121 0139 1125 01 
01|22 3 39 2126 21 
0125 8|41 3131.01 
01*29 0139 0i;28 2i 


9a 51 0144 0P2 2 29 0147 3139 0 45 2 34 If 40 2i,35 3138 Of 30 2 

9b 33 1 29 21130 3 22 0127 1 24 0126 If 17 2123 1121 3121 2 16 2 


ope 1 18 0124 
If 28 2 19 1127 
2127 3121 3133 
Ops 0122 1 83 
ops 1125 0139 
Bps Ops 3140 
3 24 Ops 1137 
2 25 1124 1 40 
ops 1123 0141 
0p7 2122 1141 


3 20 1 21 

2119 0123 
1124 0125 

2120 1125 
2 26 1186 
1 28 0134 
3125 2135 
2128 3138 
3|28 1 35 
1127 0136 


2f 10 01 18 0 :19 2125 1 12 


Of 10 0 18 
0112 0127 
If 9 3127 
2 22 2|30 

0 19 1P8 
2128 1 30 
1132 0129 
0126 2131 

1 21 3 P 9 


2f20 2127 Of 14 
0 19 0136 2 19 
1119 1P9 1 15 
0 22 1|40 3P4 
2 23 1138 0 25 
lp2 3136 3 26 
2 24 0 37 lf27 
Of 23 3f37 3l|27 
1124 1 35 11*25 


15a 37 2135 If 26 0 22 3144 0126 21i38 Of 29 11 30 0132 3127 3 23 

15b 37 1 |36 1 26 ll|23 0141 21j27 01j38 2132 0132 1132 11 30 2l|27 


16a ' 50 3l'32 0 17 0114 1123 0 16 If 18 ll'lB 1 13 3112 21 9 OflO 

16b 51 1132 2117 2'‘l4 3122 21|15 3118 OflS 3 12 If 13 0 14 21 9 

17a 36 2116 3127 Of 10 3138 OflS 1 33 11 IS 11 25 3 10 2132 31 11 

3 17b 35 31jl7 0125 2110 2f36 3 il7 0 35 1 18 2 26 0112 3133 21;12 

18a 17 01*30 0112 Of 22 3 18 OPS 0117 3 28 0112 If 19 2 13 3 |25 

18b 18 11:32 3 13 0P4 If 19 Of '22 31 20 1 28 3 13 If 21 0114 0l|25 

19 37 0132 3126 2P3 3|36 SfiU Of 32 1 22 1127 2f20 0 37 3l|22 


20 13 2 13 2fjl3 21 7 Of .. *13 Of 14 21:10 Iflll 1112 2 13 3 8 

21 24 3118 1i!i 7 ’2 12 2126 1 20 2125 3 15 Of 120 3114 0122 3112 

22 25 1119 Oi|18 If 12 2f24 3|15 0126 2116 3 20 Of 18 01 21 1113 


^ Average of 9 years, 1865-73. See note (*) to Appendix-Table I, p. 2. ® Average of 
17a and 17b, are those of 10, 10 and 20 years mineral manure succeeding ammonia-salts 
ammonia-salts succeeding the mineral manure (Plots 17a and 17b, or 18a and 18b.) * Produce 
Appendix^Table I., p, 2. ^ Average of 9 years 1864-7 and 1869-73. ^ Average of 19 years 





19 years, 1865-83. * See Note(®) to Appendix-Table I., p. 2. * The averages given for Plots 
(Plots 17a and 18b, or 18 a and 18b) ; and those given for Plots 18a and 18b of 10, 10 and 20 years 
unknown, owing to a mistake at harvest. ® Average of 4 years, 1880-^3. See Note f) to 
1864-7 and 1869-83. 
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472 JExperiments at Bothamsted on the Growth 


Appexdix-Table XXIII.— Weights per Bushel 



j 






HAETESTS. 






Plots . | 

1864. 

1865. 

1866, 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 


0 

lbs, 

62-0 

ibs. 

59*0 

lbs. 

60*0 

lbs. 

58*7 

lls. 

61*4 

lbs. 

58*1 

lbs. 

62*1 

lbs. 

56*5 

lbs. 

58*7 

lbs. 

57*6 

ibs. 

59*1 

lbs, 

59*4 


1 

62-0 

59*0 

59*8 

57*9 

60*0 

58*2 

62*5 

57*0 

57-9 

56*6 

59*6 

58*5 


2 

62-5 

61*5 

61*7 

61*4 

61-6 

56*9 

63*4 

60*0 

60*7 

58*1 




3 

62-0 

60*6 

61*3 

56*1 

61*0 

56*1 

61*8 

54*8 

59*0 

57*0 

58*3 

BWli 


4 

61-9 

60*3 

60*9 

58*6 

61*6 

57*1 

62*6 

57*0 

57*6 

57*2 

58*8 

59*7 


5 a 

62*1 

61-0 

60*8 

59*7 

62-2 

56*8 

62*6 

56*4 

60*2 

56*8 

59*1 

59*2 


5 b 

62*0 

60*8 

61-0 

59-0 

63*5 

57*0 

62*6 

56*7 

59.8 

57*0 

59*1 

59*5 


6a 

62*0 

61*0 

Cd*0 

60*6 

62*4 

57*0 

63*0 

56*8 

60*1 

57*5 

59*7 

mSM ] 


€b 

62*0 

60*9 

61*0 

60*5 

63*2 

57*3 

63*1 

56*3 

60*3 

56*6 

59*5 

59*8 


7 a 

63*0 

61*6 

61*1 

61*3 

61*5 

57*7 

63*3 

56*0 

60*4 

57*0 

59*9 

59*9 


7 b 

63*1 

61*7 

60*9 

60*7 

60*6 

57*2 

63*2 

57'3 

60*0 

57*3 

59*7 

59*0 


8 a 

63-5 

61*3 

60*0 

60*8 

6*2*1 

57*0 

63*7 

57*1 

60*5 

57*5 

60*1 

58*2 


8 b 

63*5 

61*5 

60*2 

60*5 

61*9 

57*5 

63*8 

58*3 

60*4 

56*3 

59*6 

58*1 


9 a 

62*6 

61*1 

60*6 

59*9 

61*1 

57*1 

62*7 

oS-G 

60*0 

57*1 

60*4 

57*9 


9 b 

61*7 

o9 * 0 

39'9 

5< *4 

62*0 

54*6 

61-3 

52*4 

55*5 

54*9 

57*5 

55-7 


10 a 

61*8 

59*6 

61*2 

57*9 

Cl-9 

54*9 

60*8 

53*8 

50*8 

56*1 

56*5 

54*5 


10 b 

62*1 

59*8 

61*5 

59*3 

62*4 

55*6 

60*8 

53*8 

55*9 

56*5 

56*9 

55*6 


llA 

59*7 

57*2 

60*8 

59*1 

62*4 

56*2 

60*8 

54*3 

59*5 

56*0 

57*9 

55*5 


llB 

59*0 i 

57*8 

60*5 

59*8 

62*2 1 

55*1 

60*7 

53*8 

58*6 

55*1 ^ 

58*3 

54*6 


12 a 

62*6 1 

60*0 

61*0 

i 60*2 

63*6 

58*1 

62*4 

56*5 

60*1 

56*9 

59*4 

58*1 


12 b 

62*4 ! 

60*3 

61*3 1 

60*6 

63*3 

57*9 

62*5 

55*6 

59*4 

56*5 

59-7 

57-2 


13 a 

63*2 

61*1 

62*0 ' 

60*8 

63*0 

59*3 

63*7 

57*6 

60*3 

57*4 

60*6 

60*4 


13 b 

03*4 

61*1 i 

61*5 

60*7 

63*2 

59*0 

63*9 

58*2 

60*8 

57*3 

60*4 

60*0 


14 a 

63*1 

60*3 

61*1 

59*8 1 

63*9 

58*5 

63*2 

57*0 

59*8 

57*0 

59*9 

59*0 


14 b 

€2*8 

60*4 

61*3 

59*6! 

64*1 

58*1 i 

62*7 

56*7 

59*5 

56*6 

59*2 

58*0 


15 a 

63*1 

60*9 

i 61*6 

60*2 

63*8 

; 58*1 

63*8 

59*0 

60*5 

57*7 

61*3 

59*9 


15 b 

63*0 

61*6 

j 61*4 

59*5 

63*3 

. 59*3 

1 

63*9 

58*7 

60’7 

57*9 

60*9 

60*6 


16 a 

63*2 

61*8 

61*9 

59*4 

62*9 

' 58*6 ^ 

63*2 

57*2 

59*5 

57*4 

60*2 

59*8 


16 b 

63*2 

61*7 

j 61*6 

59*1 

62*7 

1 58*1 

63*3 

56*5 

59*3 

57*0 

60*0 

59*5 


fl7A 

62*6 

60*9 

1 61*3 

59*2 

63*4 

58*1 

63*6 

56*0 

60*8 

56*6 

60*6 

58*9 

0 

|17 b 

62*6 

60*6 

i 61*1 

57*6 

64*2 

57*3 1 

63*7 

56*8 

60*5 

57*6 

60*9 

59*6 

18 a 

61*3 

60*1 

1 60*6 

59*1 

62*7 

58*7 1 

63*1 ! 

58*6 

59*3 

57*3 

58*8 

59*2 

! 

[iSb 

61*6 

60*3 

I 60*8 

57*5 

62*9 

58*0 

63*3 

58*0 

59*5 

57*6 

58*8 

58*9. 


19 

62*3 

1 oS*9 

; 59*7 

56*7 

62*9 

! 56*7 

i 

62*3 

56*0 

59*6 ^ 

56*7 

58*9 

56*5 


20 

63*3 

5 

i 59*1 

56*4 

62-0 1 

1 

56*9 

62*5 

55*8 

57*1 

56*9 

59*2 

57*0 


21 

62-3 ‘ 

5S*0 

1 59*9 

59*3 

1 62*6 ; 

58*1 

63*1 

56*8 

59*6 i 

56*9 

59*5 

59*9 


22 

62*0 ; 

58*3 

: 59*8 

j j 

59*3 , 

62*8 1 

58*1 

63*0 

56*9 

59*8 

56*9 

59*3 

60*2 


^ Average of 9 years, 1865-73, See Xote (®) to Appendix-Table I., p. 2. ^ Average of 
17 b , are those of 10^ 10 and 20 years mineral manure succeeding ammonia-salts (Plots 17 a and 
ucceeding the mineral manure '(Plots 17 a and 17 b , or 18 a and 18 b ). ^ Produce unknown, 
2. ’ Average of 9 years 1864-7 and 1869-73. ® Average of 19 years ISSM and 1869-83. 
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of Deessid Geaik; eacli Yeae. 


HAEVESTS. 

AVERAGE. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Of 10 Tears, 
1864-73. 

Of 10 Years, 

1874-83. 

Of 20 Years, 

1864-83. 

PnoTS. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


■H 

BPB 


67*3 

59*0 

59*0 

54*0 

58*6 

54*2 

61*0 

61*7 


B9 


0 

56*8 

59*3 

59*1 

54*0 

57*6 

53*7 

60*1 

61*6 




1 

62*4 

59*1 

60*9 

56*8 

60*2 

58*9 

59*6 

62*4 

eo-s 

60*1 

6 l )*5 

2 

59*0 

58*9 

59*0 

52*5 

56*9 

58*0 

58*7 

61*2 

59*0 

58*3 

58*6 

3 

58*0 

5 i *3 

59*9 

51*1 

57*4 

57*1 

57 -S 

61*2 

59*5 

57*9 

58*7 

4 

59*2 

57*4 

58*3 

53*9 

59*1 

58*0 

58*4 

61*8 

59*9 

58*4 

59*2 

5a 

59*1 

56*8 

59*3 

53*0 

59'2 

57*8 

58*5 

62*0 

59*9 

58*4 

59*2 

5b 

61*9 

59*6 

61*1 

56*2 

59*8 

57*6 

60*7 

62*1 

60*1 

59-9 

C 0*0 

6a 

62-2 

56*7 

60*5 

56*7 

59*8 

57*9 

60*8 

63*4 

60*1 

59*7 

59*9 

6b 

63*2 

59*1 

60*6 

56*5 

59*7 

58*4 

60*2 

62*7 

60*3 

60*0 

60’2 

7a 

62*7 

59*3 

60*6 

56*8 

59*9 

59*1 

59*7 

63-1 

60*2 

60*0 

60*1 

7b 

63-1 

69*4 

60-4 

56*7 

59*6 

59*1 

59*2 

63*4 

60*4 

59*9 

60*2 

8a 

62*7 

59*0 

60*2 

56*2 

58*5 

59*1 

59*0 

63*5 

60*4 

59*6 

60*0 

8b 

62*7 

57*9 

59*2 

56*5 

57*8 

58*4 

59*8 

62*1 

60*1 

59*3 

59'7 

9a 

56*3 

58*0 

56*9 

49*8 

53*5 

58*5 

58*0 

59*6 

57*9 

56*4 

57*2 

9b 

57*2 

57*5 

59*5 

48*9 

54*9 

58*4 

60*7 

60*4 

58*5 

56*9 

57*7 

lOi 

56*4 

58*4 

o 9 *G 

52*6 

53‘5 

57*5 

60*6 

61*0 

58*8 

57*2 

58*0 

10b 

. 59*6 

60*0 

59*9 

5 o *5 

58*4 

56*2 

61*1 

61*7 

58*6 

58*6 

58*6 

llA 

58*4 

59*8 

60*0 

58*6 

57*3 

56*4 

61*2 

60*6 

5 S -2 

68'0 

58*1 

i llB 

61*0 

60*2 

60*5 

56*4 

59*2 

55*0 

60*8 

63*1 

60*1 

59*4 

59*8 

12a 

60*4 

59*9 

60*8 

55*3 

58*7 

55*5 

61*2 

' 62*3 

C 0*0 

59*1 

59*6 

12b 

62*1 

1 60*1 

61*1 

57*5 

59*9 

55*8 

62*1 i 

63*7 

60*8 

60*3 

60*6 

13a 

62*4 

60*1 

60*6 

58*0 ! 

59*4 

55*3 

61*5 i 

62*2 

60*9 

60*0 

60-5 

13b 

61*4 

59*5 

60*8 1 

57*7 i 

59*2 

55*7 

60 * 1 ; 

62*3 

60*4 

59*6 

60*0 

14a 

60*7 

57*2 

60*3 1 

56*6 i 

57*8 

55*3 

60*5 

62*1 

60*2 

58*8 

59*5 

i4B 

62*3 

58*9 

59*6 

53*1 i 

60*8 

55*9 

61*4 

62*7 

60*9 

59*6 

60*3 

15a 

61*7 

59*6 

60*1 

52*5 

60*7 

55*9 

61*0 

62*3 

60*9 

59*5 

60*2 , 

15b 

58*5 

57*2 

1 59*3 

52*8 

58*1 

56*1 i 

58*4 

62*8 

60 * 2 \, 

58*3 

59 * 2 \ « 

16a 

58*4 

58*9 

1 60*3 

52*9 

58*5 ! 

55*1 

58*0 

1 

62*1 

59 * 9 / 

58*4 

59 * 1 / ^ 

16b 

61*1 

59*1 

i 61*0 

52*5 

60*7 

55*4 

61*5 

62*4 

59 * 8 \ , 

58 * 3\ 4 

59 * 0 \ 4 ' 

17a) 

60*6 

58*6 

1 60*8 

49*5 

59*5 

55*1 

61*7 

62*3 

59 * 8 / 

58 * 2 / 

59 * 0 / i 

17b 3 

58*3 

58*0 

I 59*8 

58*7 

58*1 

55*7 

59*3 

62*6 

60 * 6\ 4 

59 * 91 4 

60 * 2\4 

ISa f 

58*5 

58*8 

60*2 

57*9 

57*7 

55*5 

61*4 

62*5 

60 * 4 / 

59 * 7 / 

60 * 0 / i 

18b j 

57*6 

58*0 

60*0 

53*6 

1 58*4 

56*4 

61*7 

62*7 

59*2 

58*4 

58*8 

19 

57*3 

58*1 

57*7 

53*0 

/ 60-0 

\ 56‘6 

55*3 

56*4 

61*3 
61*3 ! 

62*0 

61*2 

58*7 * 

57*8 

59*7 
58-2 8 

20-1 

20-2 

57*4 

58*5 

59*3 

54*0 

1 57*3 

54*6 

60*5 1 

62*0 

59*7 

58*3 

59*0 

21 

57*0 

55*0 

59*0 

55*5 

[ 57*3 

I 

53*6 

60*2 

62*4 

59*7 

68*0 

58*9 

22 


19 years, 1865-83. ® See Note to Appendix-Table I., p. 2. ^ The averages given for Plots 17a and 
17b, or 18a and 18b); and those given for Plots 18a and 18b of 10, 10 and 20 years ammonia-salts 
•owing to a mistake at harvest. ® Average of 4 years, 1880-83. See Note (®) to Appendix-Table L, 
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Experiments at Mothamted on the Growth 


• Appendix-Table XXIY.— Total Geain 


1 

HARVESTS. 

Plots. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 1 

1867. 

1868. j 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

1241 

993 

1033 

664 

1404 

955 

1415 

889 

1060 

950 

1014 

663 

1 

962 

802 

709 

487 

1259 

744 

1056 

685 

701 

636 

690 

511 

2 

2595 

2384 

2070 

1755 

2604 

2256 

2359 

2498 

2046 

1622 

2431 

1890 

3 

1078 

828 

777 

532 

1054 

848 

956 

615 

705 

701 

694 

567 

4 

1085 

950 

852 

583 

1103 

896 

1023 

708 

717 

749 

734 

508 

5a 

1052 

910 

832 

609 

1044 

928 

1178 

718 

836 

771 

768 

526 

5b 

1121 

920 

843 

,551 

1226 

956 

1228 ! 

827 

833 

754 

820 

653 

6a 

2016 

1589 

1255 

972 

1782 

1273 

1936 i 

1099 

1308 

905 

1550 

1046 

6b 

1978 

1621 

1333 

1033 

1887 

1345 

2023 ! 

1078 

1299 

1015 

1562 

1084 

7a 

2912 

2550 

1897 

1469 

2528 

1748 

2568 ' 

1503 

1936 

1264 

2436 

1652 

7b 

3087 

2609 

1885 

1365 

2408 

1771 

2672 

1520 

1937 

1381 

2461 

1723 

8a 

3284 

2809 

2057 

1896 

2794 

2105 

2992 

1745 

2404 

1566 

2637 

2006 

8b 

3300 

2857 

2051 

2008 

3069 

2086 

2939 

1940 

2244 

1720 

2471 

1867 

9a 

3330 

2881 

2061 

1855 

2970 

2368 

2940 

2228 

2565 

2160 

2409 

1965 

9b 

2182 

2005 

1979 

1392 

1799 

1452 

1735 

1093 

1434 

1303 

1269 

1050 

10a 

2093 

1649 

1693 

1123 

1627 

1210 

1420 

675 

1178 

1173 

1476 

786 

10b 

2395 

1938 

1696 

1848 

1237 

1846 

1188 

1496 

663 

1166 

1247 

1686 

934 

llA 

2210 

1789 

1360 

2211 

1443 

1653 

795 

1766 

1153 

2208 

1217 

llB 

2394 

1780 

1800 

1416 

2207 

1251 

1682 

668 

1758 

1152 

1859 

1026 

12a 

2881 

2277 

1804 

1577 

2611 

1638 

2347 

1458 

1928 

1360 

2497 

1585 

12b 1 

2882 

2220 

1812 

1511 

2620 

1726 ! 

2218 

1259 

1824 ‘ 

1401 ! 

2359 

1574 

1$A 

,2785 

; 2328 ’ 

1576 

1471 

2417 

1631 

2328 

1812 

1946 

1895 

2303 

1673 

13b 

2882 

! 2506 

1647 

1529 

2614 

1827 

2535 

2050 

1923 

1440 

2301 

1766 

14a 

2740 

1 2345 

1813 

1450 

2716 

1778 

2336 

1728 

1995 

1426 

2294 

1747 

14b 

2745 

j 2390 

1768 

1398 

2754 

1701 

2398 

1490 

; 1897 

1452 

2187 

1576 

15a 

2459 

: 2291 

1655 

1427 

2856 

; 1635 

2502 

! 1905 

i 1961 

1963 

1724 

1594 

15b 

2421 

1 2411 

1690 

1435 

2692 

1 1694 

2550 

2093 

i 2095 

1941 

1901 

1829 

16a 

3333 

2113 

nil 

890 

1481 

1 1019 

1207 

836 

j 

1 874 

759 

564 

676 

16b 

3370 

: 2125 

1127 

j 907 

! 1438 

9S2 

1208 

841 

! 791 

778 

915 

613 

riTA 

2378 

! 1097 

1739 

* 678 

2466 

952 

2187 

824 

j 

1685 

639 

2027 

691 

3)17e 

2316 

i 1098 

1643 

658 

2413 

1059 

2315 

1129 

1673 

789 

2094 

777 

ii8A 

1078 

! 1916 

775 

1384 

1168 

1431 

1175 

1763 

818 

1177 

832 

1569 

(18b 

1169 

2065 

846 

1448 

1239 

1418 

1335 

1792 

862 

1274 

871 

1598 

19' 

2440 

1 2083 

1698 

1421 

2422 

1447 

2137 

1413 

1794 

1212 

2293 

1392 

20 

929 

‘ 889 

837 

433 

5 

826 

943 

665 

696 

758 

845 

501 

21 

1625 

! 1128 

1072 

787 

1687 

1260 

1666 

979 

1312 

853 

1391 

842 

22 

1642 

j 1195 

! 

1123 

791 

1615 

942 

1723 

1067 

1257 

1084 

1289 

893 


^ Average of 9 years, 1865-73. See Note (®) to Appendix-Table I, p. 2. ^ Average of 
and 17b, are those of 10, 10 and 20 years, mineral manure succeeding ammonia-salts (Plots 17a 
succeeding the mineral manure (Plots 17a and 17b, or 18a and 18b). ® Produce unknown, 
p, 2, ^ Average of 9 years 1864-7 and 1869-73. * Average of 19 years 1864-7 and 1869-83. 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land, 


in lbs., per Aose, per Annum. 


HARVESTS. 

AMIRAGE. 


1876, 

1877, 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 1 

1881. 

1882. 1 

j 

1883. 

Of 10 Years, 

1864-73. 

Of 10 Years, 

187^83. 

Of 20 Years, 
1864-83. 

Bdots. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. i 

lbs. 

lbs. j 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

11)3. 


733 

728 

959 

318 

990 i 

909 

846 

980 

1060 


814 

937 

0 

440 

434 

654 

182 

655 1 

728 

605 1 

712 

804 


561 

683 

1 

1545 

1481 

1890 

1064 

2373 

1907 

2004 

2244 

2219 1 


1883 

2051 

2 

500 

543 

776 

330 

689 

863 

679 

872 

809 j 


651 

730 

3 

546 

584 

776 

317' 

760 

758 

698 

837 

866 1 


652 

759 

4 

610 

668 

899 

385 

1128 

806 

793 

994 

888 


758 

823 

5a 

679 

70S 

901 

382 

1038 

805 

760 

1023 

926 


777 

851 

5b 

962 

904 

1424 

619 

1718 

1333 

1466 1 

1756 

1413 


1278 

1346 

6a 

1081 

847 

1468 

762 

1610 

1383 

1468 

1806 

1461 


1307 

1384 

6b 

1444 

1259 

1998 

969 

2149 

1738 

2304 

2357 

2037 


1831 

1934 

7a 

1719 

1167 

2132 

1133 

2149 

1690 

2198 

2399 

2064 


1877 

1970 

7b 

2054 

1665 

2452 

1318 

2374 

2086 

2303 

2871 

2365 


2177 

2271 

8a 

1895 

1354 

2485 

1384 

2031 

1837 

2343 

2695 

2421 


2036 

2229 

8b 

2255 

2383 

2333 

1462 

2130 

2271 

2012 

2905 

2536 


2*212 

2374 

9a 

766 

1654 

1408 

345 

654 

1424 

1520 

1337 

1637 


1143 

1390 

9b 

719 

1031 

1708 

272 

645 

1168 

1557 

1196 

1384 


1056 

1220 

10a 

848 

1105 

1853 

370 

779 

1259 

1672 

1280 

1502 


1179 

1340 

10b 

963 

1182 

1894 

788 

1673 

1378 

2015 

1842 

1607 


1516 

1562 

111 

832 

1046 

1903 

676 

1520 

1352 

1951 

1625 

1611 


1379 

1495 

llB 

1260 

1249 

1906 

913 

1921 

1525 

2221 

2110 

1988 


1719 

1853 

12a 

1206 

994 

1966 

952 

1739 ! 

1352 

2222 

1977 

1947 


1634 

1791 

12b 

1575 

1165 

1888 

964 

2070 

1737 

2105 

2297 

1969 


1777 

1873 

13a 

1669 

1108 

1917 

1188 

2029 

1694 

2048 

2196 

2095 


1792 

1943 

13b 

1454 

1170 

2085 

1105 

2007 

1737 

2235 

2263 

2032 


1810 

1921 

14a 

1338 

1063 

1994 

1089 

1811 

1580 

2134 

2162 

1999 


1693 

1846 

14b 

1602 ' 

1978 

1334 

406 

2325 

1535 

1871 

2202 

2065 


1657 

1861 

15a 

1709 

2036 

1495 

333 

2242 

1500 

1827 

2164 

2102 


1704 

1903 

15b 

658 

610 

862 

359 

882 

809 

698 

1008 

1143| , 


713 

917U 

16a 

669 

567 

837 

321 

885 

799 

655 

1045 

1133/ 


731 

921/ 

16b 

1709 

662 

1914 

189 

2017 

826 

1971 

1033 

9201* 


7621 * 

8411* 

17a 1 


1611 

591 

1834 

255 

2083 

758 

2004 

999 

1018/ 


785/ 

902/ 

17b 


609 

696 

955 

1284 

903 

1904 

921 

2411 

1813\ 4 


17501 * 

17811 * 

18a 


639 

816 

976 

1330 

935 

1892 

1052 

2470 

1835/ 


1773/ 

OO 

18b ^ 


1147 

1156 

1723 

573 

2057 

1538 

1949 

1986 

1807 


1581 

1694 

19 

442 

694 

863 

296 

ifl314 

1410 

1203 

2058 




1496 ® 

20-1 

1 "'1 

921 

993 

1099 

775 ^ 


742 

758 » 

20-2 

681 

710 

1208 

541 

992 

709 

979 

1054 

1237 


910 

1074 

21 

817 

1197 

1163 

761 

1 

1581 

638 

725 

816 

1244 


988 

1116 

22 


19 years, 1865-83. ® See Xote (®) to Appendix-Table L, p. 2. ^ The averages given for Plots 17a 
and 17b, or 18a and ISb) ; and those given for Plots 18a and 18b, of 10, 10, and 20 years, ammonia-salts 
owing to a mistake at harvest. ® Average of 4 years, 1880-83, See Note (®) to Appendix-Table I, 
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Experiments at JRothamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XXV.— Total Stbaw (and 



^ Average of 9 years, 1S65-73. See Xote 0 to Appendix-Table I., p. 2. ^ Average of 
and 17b, are those of 10, 10 and 20 years, mineral mannre succeeding ammonia-salts (Plots 17a 
sucoeeding the mineral manure (Plots i7A and 17b, or 18a and 18b). ® Produce unknomi, 
p. 2, ’ Averse of 9 years 1861-7 and 1869-73. * Average of 19 years 1864-7 and 1869-83. 
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of Wheat Year after Tear on the same Land, 


Chaff), in lbs., per Acee, per Anotl 


HAEVESTS. 

AYERAGE. j 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

! 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Of 10 Yews, 1 
1864-73. j 

Of 10 Years, 

1874-83. 

Of 20 Years, 

1864-83. 

Plots. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs, i 

lbs. 

lbs. 


830 

908 

1420 

691 

1315 

973 

1284 

997 

1497 i 

1090 

1293 

0 

571 

521 

1064 

428 

1151 

794 

1109 

783 

1215 i 

826 

1020 

1 

2140 

2266 

4042 

2239 

3902 

2367 

3993 

2930 

3578 

3203 

3391 

2 

642 

748 

lOSl 

763 

1149 

1146 

1095 

1006 

1115 

968 

1039 

3 

706 

807 

992 

748 

to 

833 

1017 

978 

1227 

925 

1076 

4 

792 

872 

1324 

841 

1747 

909 

1317 

1101 

1274 

1080 

1177 

5a 

777 

892 

1320 

868 

1722 

897 

1244 

1175 

1359 

1101 

1230 

5b 

1201 

1172 

2813 

1400 

3172 

1595 

2897 

2655 

2303 

2101 

2202 

6a 

1393 

1179 

3074 

1784 

2649 

1663 

2940 

2554 

2285 

2158 

2222 

6b 

2015 

1983 

4804 

2890 

4051 

2269 

5819 

3657 

3397 

3533 

3465 

7a 

2408 

1687 

5100 

3133 

3960 

2137 

5641 

3607 

3501 

3596 

3549 

7b 

3083 

2477 

6227 

4069 

5135 

3169 

7413 

4654 

4336 

4681 

4508 

8a 

2788 

2010 

6119 

4283 

3817 

2643 

6806 

3928 

4415 

4258 

4336 

Sb 

3584 

3852 

5624 

4317 

4394 

3640 

6274 

5127 

5029 

4660 

4845 

9a 

1217 

2540 

2897 

1070 

1420 

1817 

3617 

1684 

3064 

2079 

2572 

9b 

922 

1322 

2762 

SS9 

1242 

1297 

2796 

1419 

2142 

1620 

1881 

10a 

1270 

1492 

2981 

1006 

1631 

1399 

3012 

1524 

2283 

1848 

2066 

10b 

1313 

1453 

4258 

2086 

2868 

1642 

3921 

2466 

2488 

2556 

2522 

llA 

1228 

1353 

4326 

1955 

2835 

1552 

3805 

2158 

2559 

2451 

2505 

llB 

1711 

1640 

4479 

2555 

3589 

1884 

4938 

2854 

8060 

3063 

3066 

12a 

1661 

1831 

4824 

2384 

2939 

1885 

4636 

2668 

3076 

2921 

2998 

12b 

2431 

1581 

4708 

2776 

3859 

2319 

4918 

3504 

3284 

3335 

3310 

13a 

2435 

1556 

4664 

3327 

3649 

2220 

4865 ! 

3225 

8492 i 

3317 

3405 

13b 

2027 

1 1633 

5014 ‘ 

3072 

3638 

2276 

4949 

3128 

3167 

3236 

3202 

14a 

1863 

1503 I 

4794 

2734 

3009 

2103 

4570 

2941 

3130 

3032 

3081 

14b 

2320 

2817 ‘ 

2931 

1019 

4234 

1917 

4216 

3227 

3415 

2821 

3118 

15a 

2535 

2759 

3211 

792 

3816 

2025 

3981 

3279 

3487 

2883 

3185 

15b 

841 

736 

1351 

808 

1736 

911 

1293 

1063 

1758\ 1 

1087 

1405V2 

16a 

908 

767 

1312 

810 

1263 

953 

1204 

1146 

1741J 

1091 

1399/ 

16b 

2605 

823 

4528 

589 

3383 

926 

4127 

1153 

1429\4 

1103\ 4 

12661 4 

17a ] 

2474 

728 

4735 

659 

3271 

878 

4186 

1168 

1573/ 

1132/ 

1353/ 

17b 3 

898 

1038 

1514 

3283 

1340 

2533 

1497 

3932 

2976\4 

3185\ 4 

30S1\4 

18a f 

893 

1090 

1596 

3406 

1351 

2577 

1587 

3766 

3030/ 

3208/ 

3119/ 

18b j 

1566 

1452 

3148 

1835 

3254 

1815 

3458 

2759 

2813 

2442 

2628 

19 


994 

1212 

745 

j2120 

1770 

2045 

2887 



2206 

20-1 

boo 

\1096 

1006 

1346 

1110 

12^ » 

1052 

1150 ' 

20-2 

935 

1049 

1821 

1138 

1626 

715 

1618 

1302 

1895 

1825 

1610 

21 

1214 

1725 

1880 

1798 

2469 

636 

1285 

887 

1855 

1493 

1674 

22 


19 years, 1865-83. ^ See Note (®) to Appesdix-Table I, p. 2. ^ The averages given for Plots 17a 
and 17b, or 18a and 18b), and those given for Plots 18a and 18b of 10, 10 and 20 years ammonia-salts 
owing to a mistake at harvest, ® Average of 4 years 1880-83. See Note (®) to Appendix-Table I., 
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Experiments at Rothamsted on the Growth 


Appendix-Table XXYI.— Total Peodxjce (Geain 



HAEYESTS. 

Plots. 














1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1863. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 


1135. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

■s 

■9 

iByii 

■a 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

2816 

2128 

2762 

1981 

3259 

2448 

2654 

2455 

2933 

2133 

2342 

1813 

1 

2258 

1866 

2010 

1431 

2853 

1924 

2143 

2136 

1971 

1602 

1662 

1379 

2 

6488 

5484 

6128 

4891 

6794 

6193 

5092 

7004 

5807 

4085 

6870 

5609 

3 

2428 

1861 

2046 

1505 

2027 

2198 

2002 

1715 

1857 

1603 

1684 

1575 

4 

2422 

2112 

2271 

1582 

2448 

2301 

2130 

1985 

1933 

1747 

1733 

1418 

5a 

2345 

2042 

2286 

1708 

2294 

2442 

2480 

2058 

2137 

1825 

1613 

1577 

5b 

2579 

2140 

2319 

1517 

2668 

2643 

2647 

2356 

2194 

1786 

1734 

1851 

€a 

5646 

3567 

3462 

2656 

4219 

3523 

4203 

3389 

4078 

2418 

3762 

2945 

6b 

5105 

3684 

3622 

2795 

4587 

3625 

4461 

3382 

3662 

2542 

3792 

3201 

7a 

7809 

6118 

5741 

4265 

6545 

4862 

5716 

4596 

5547 

3116 

6944 

4986 

7b 

8130 

6349 

5808 

4092 

6088 

5080 

5956 

4596 

5980 

3571 

7243 

5232 

8a 

8869 

7326 

7375 

5999 

7477 

6003 

6627 

5461 

7834 

4043 

8819 

6406 

8b 

8890 

7539 

7357 

6296 

8002 

6023 

6638 

6090 

6956 

4570 

8415 

6112 

9a 

9315 

7563 

7377 

6773 

8150 

7298 

6851 

7137 

9092 

6092 

7421 

6712 

9b 

5469 

5142 

6661 

4638 

4541 

4927 

3815 

3518 

4644 

3661 

3435 

3413 

10a 

4925 

4034 

4485 

3146 

3790 

3475 

3047 

1927 

3620 

2808 

3453 

2360 

10b 

5642 

4615 

4895 

3375 

4210 

3374 

3244 

2002 

3606 

2889 

4073 

2716 

llA 

5650 

4093 

4919 

3578 

5001 

4011 

3570 

2243 

5153 

2736 

5374 

3609 

llB 

6272 

4442 

5052 

3818 

5057 

3596 

3577 

1947 

5208 

2730 

4936 

'3243 

12a 

7196 

5344 

5277 

4205 

6032 

4275 

4924 

4158 

5861 

3303 

6508 

4557 

12b 

7238 

5368 

5350 

4196 

6273 

4734 

4721 

3699 

5212 

3438 

6133 

4678 

13a 

7265 

5571 

4926 

4133 

6427 

4457 

5143 

5245 

5934 

3431 

6255 

4972 

13b 

7502 

6024 

5270 

4351 

6654 

5094 

5528 

6175 

5731 

3547 

6303 

4997 

14a 

6743 

5472 

5376 

4048 

6401 

4854 

4920 

4791 

5845 

3546 

5864 

4807 

14b 

6852 

5585 

5135 

3935 

6422 

4700 

4986 

4427 

5622 

3624 , 

5805 

4759 

15a 

6462 

5433 

4708 

; 4097 

7512 

4589 

5574 

5502 

5972 

4955 

4333 

4510 

15b 

6431 

5786 

4987 

; 4165 

6915 

4702 

5669 

5901 

6229 

5106 

4844 

5320 

16a 

9336 

4950 

3066 

’ 2473 

3606 

i 2697 

2572 

2346 

2516 

1889 

1477 

1898 

16b 

9360 

5063 

3095 

i 2550 

3400 

2596 

2541 

2414 

2257 

1952 

2307 

1760 


ri7A 

6298 

2585 

5104 

! 1871 

6233 

2522 

4815 

2432 

4934 

1731 

5528 

1938 

3 

17b 

5983 

2550 

5225 

1915 

5940 

2888 

5030 

3161 

5031 

1897 

5567 

2227 


18a 

2538 

4701 

2277 

3942 

2705 

3864 

2434 

5017 

2397 

2982 

1879 

4485 


18b 

2769 

4942 

2379 

4123 

2911 

1 3S7S 

2823 

5220 

2623 

3281 

1883 

4694 

19 

5803 

5070 

5045 

4041 

5583 

4013 

4879 

4101 j 

5097 

3070 

5429 

3886 

20 

2261 

2196 

2464 

1381 

S 

2079 

2118 

2015 

1943 

1856 

2157 

1529 

21 

3948 

2586 

3176 

2175 

3954 

3375 

3615 

2852 

3528 

2111 

3057 

2218 

22 

3822 

2722 

3250 

2168 

3915 

2425 ; 

3719 

1 

2938 

3287 

2747 

2836 

2384, 


^ A'venge of & years^ 1865-73. See Note (*) to Appendk-Table I., p. 2. ® Average of 
and 17b, are those of 10, 10 aud 20 years mineral manure succeeding ammonia-salts (Plots 17a 
succeeding the mineral manures (Plots 17a and 17b or 18a and 18e). * Produce unknown j 
p. 2). ’ Average of 9 years 1864-7 and 1869-73. • Average of 19 years 1864-7 and 1869-83, 
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of Wheat Year after Year on the same Land, 


and Steaw), in lbs., per Acee, per Amtjm. 


HAEVESTS. 

ATEEAGE. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

Of 10 Years, 
1864-73. 

Of 10 Years, 

1874-83. 

Of 20 Years, 
1864-83. 

PlOTS. 

U)3. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


1563 

1636 

2379 

1009 

2305 

1882 

2130 

1977 

2557 

1904 

2230 

0 

1011 

955 

1718 

610 

1806 

1522 

1714 

1495 

2019 

1387 

1703 

1 

3685 

3747 

5932 

3303 

6275 

4274 

5997 

5174 

5797 

5086 

5442 

2 

1142 

1291 

1857 

1093 

1S3S 

2009 

1774 

1878 

1924 

1614 

1769 

3 

1252 

1391 

1768 

1065 

2023 

1591 

1715 

1815 

2093 

1577 

1835 

4 

1402 

1540 

2223 

1226 

2875 

1715 

2110 

2095 

2162 

1838 

2000 ‘ 

5a 

1456 

1600 

2221 

1250 

2760 

1702 

2004 

2198 

2283 

1878 

2081 

5b 

2163 

2076 

4237 

2019 

4890 

2928 

4363 

4411 

3716 

3379 

3548 

6a 

2474 

2026 

4542 

2546 

4259 

3046 

4408 

4360 

3746 

3465 

3606 

6d 

3459 

3242 

6802 

3859 

6200 

4007 

8123 

6014 

5434 

5364 

5399 

7a 

4127 

2854 

7232 

4266 

6109 

3827 

7839 

6006 

5565 

5473 

5519 

7b 

5137 

4142 

8679 

5387 

7509 

5255 

9716 

7525 

6701 

6858 

6779 

8a 

4683 

3364 

8604 

5667 

5848 

4480 

9149 

6623 

6836 

6294 

6565 

8b 

5839 

6235 

7957 

5809 

6524 

5911 

8286 

8032 

7565 

6872 

7219 

9a 

1983 

4194 

4305 

1415 

2074 

3241 

5137 

3021 

4701 

3222 

3962 

9b 

1641 

2353 

4470 

1161 

1887 

2465 

4353 

2615 

3526 

2676 

3101 

10a 

2118 

2597 

4834 

1376 

2410 

2658 

1681 

2804 

3785 

3027 

3406 

10b 

2276 

2635 

6152 

2874 

4541 

3020 

5936 

4308 

4095 

4072 

4084 

11a 

2060 

2399 

6229 

2631 

4355 

2904 

5756 

3783 

4170 

3830 

4000 

llB 

2971 

2889 

6385 

3468 

5510 

3409 

7159 

4964 

5057 

4782 

4919 

12a 

2867 

2325 

6790 

3336 

4678 

3237 

6858 

4645 

5023 

4555 

4789 

12b 

4006 

2746 

6596 

3740 

5929 

4056 

7023 

5801 

5253 

5112 

5183 

13a 

4104 1 

2664 

6581 

4515 

5678 

3914 

6913 

5421 

5587 

5109 

5848 

13b 

3481 1 

2803 

7099 

4177 

6645 

4013 

7184 

5391 

5199 

5046 

5123 

14a 

3201 1 

2566 

6788 

3823 

4820 

3683 

6704 

5103 

5129 

4725 

4927 

14b 

8922 

4795 

4265 

1425 

6559 

3452 

6087 

5429 

5480 

4478 

4979 

15a 

4244 

,4795 

4706 

1125 

6058 

3525 

5808 

5443 

5589 

4587 

5088 

15b 

1499 

1346 

2213 

1167 

2618 

1720 

1991 

2071 

2902\ j 

1800 

23221 2 

IOa 

1577 

1334 

2149 

1140 

2148 

1752 

1859 

2191 

2874] 

1822 

2320/ 

16ii 

4314 

1485 

6442 

778‘ 

5400 

1752 

6098 

2186 

23491 4 

18651 4 

21071 4 

17a 


4085 

1819 

6569 

914 

5354 

1636 

6190 

2167 

2591] 

1917/ 

2255/ 

17b 

3 

, 1507 

1734 

2469 

4567 

2243 

4437 

2418 

6343 

47891 4 

49351 4 

486214 

18a 


1532 

1906 

2572 

4736 

2286 

4469 

2639 

6236 

4865/ 

4981/ 

4923/ 

ISb 


2718 

2608 

4871 

190$ 

5311 

3353 

5407 

4745 

4620 

4023 

4322 

19 

1107 

1688 

2075 

1041 

j3434 

11867 

3180 

1927 

3248 

2339 

4945 

2209 

2035 ^ 

nk 

3702 « 
1908 8 

20-1 

20-2 

1616 

1759 

3029 

1679 

2618 

1424 

2597 

2356 

3132 

2235 

2684 

21 

2031 

2922 

3043 

2559 

4050 

1274 

2010 

1703 

3099 

2481 

2790 

22 


19 years, 1865-83. ® See Kote (®) to Appendix-Table L, p. 2. * The averages given for Plots 17a 
and 17b, or 18a and 18b) ; and those given for Plots 18a and 18 b of 10, 10 and 20 years ammonia-salts 
owing to a mistake at harvest. ® Average of 4 years, 1880-83, See Note (®) to Appendix-Table L, 
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Appendk-Table XXYn. — ^Average Peobitce per Acre, per Annum, 


Plots. 

DSESSm> GSAiy. 



Quantity. 


1 

Weight per Bushel. j 

16 Years, 

1852-1867. 

16 Years, 
1868-1883. 

32 Years, 
1852-1883. 

16 Years, 
1852-1867. 

16 Years, 
1868-1883. 

32 Years, 
1852-1883. 


0 

busb. 

pecks. 

bush 

pecks. 

busb 

pecks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

11», 


17 

21 

14 

H 

16 

Of 

58-1 

58*6 

58*4 

1 

15 

0| 

10 

3 

12 

3f 

57*8 

58*3 

58*1 

2 

35 

0^ 

31 

3| 

33 

2 

59*9 

60-1 

60*0 

3 

14 

3$ 

11 

U 

13 

Of 

57*4 

58*3 

57-8 

4 

16 

Oi 

11 

2i 

13 

3§ 

58-0 

58*2 

58*1 

5a 

17 

H 

13 

Oi 

15 

0| 

58-7 

58*7 

58*7 

OB 

17 

n 

13 

2 

15 

If 

58*5 

58*8 

58*7 

6a 

26 

n 

20 


23 

3 

59*2 

59-8 

59*5 

Gb 

27 

li 

21 

n 

24 

n 

59-3 

59-6 

59*5 

7a 

35 

3 

29 

li 

32 

2 

59-2 

59*8 

59-5 

7b 

36 

Oi 

29 

21 

32 

3| 

59-2 

59*7 

59*5 

8a 

38 

Oi 

34 

2f 

36 

H 

58*7 

59-8 

59*3 

8b 

38 


33 

24 

36 

0 

58*7 

59*6 

59*2 

9a 

35 

2| 

36 

3i 

36 

1 

58*1 

59*3 

58*7 

9b 

26 

H 

20 

1 

23 

li 

56-5 

56*5 

56*5 

10a 

23 

n 

17 

2| 

20 

2 

56*9 

57*1 

57*0 

10b 

27 

u 

19 

0§ 

23 

1 

57*9 

57*3 

67*6 

lU 

28 

3i 

23 

3 

26 

n 

67‘1 

58*4 

67*8 

llB 

29 

3^ 

22 

Of 

25 

Sf 

57*3 

57*9 

57*6 

12a 

34 

•2f 

27 

31 

31 

If 

68*9 

59*5 

59*2 

12 b 

34 

2i 

26 

SI 

30 

2i 

59*0 

59*1 

59*1 

13a 

33 


28 

21 

81 

0| 

59*4 

60*3 

59*8 

13b 

34 


29 

S| 

32 

Of 

59*4 

60*1 

59*8 

14a 

34 

Oi 

29 

2| 

31 

3| 

59*0 

59*7 

59*4 

14b 

34 

If 

28 

0| 

31 

1 

59*0 

59*1 

59*1 

15a 

32 

2 

28 

3| 

30 

2f 

59*3 

59*9 

59*6 

15b 

33 

3i 

29 

2 

31 


59*3 

59*9 

59*6 

16a 

39 

li(') 

14 

2 O 

24 

2i 

58*00 

59*20 

58*7 

1Gb 

39 

2 0) 

14 

2|0 

24 

3 

58*0.0 

59-10 

58*7 


17a 

17 

3f 

13 

Of 

15 

If 

58*7 

58*6 

58*7 


17b 

17 

25 

14 

Of 

15 

Sf 

58*5 

58*7 

58*6 

V ^ 

18a 

31 

3 

27 

3f 

29 

3| 

59*1 

60*1 

59*6 


,18e 

31 

3i 

28 

2 

30 

Of 

59*1 

59*9 

59*5 

19 

31 

1 

25 

3| 

28 


58*4 

58*6 

58*5 

20-1 





23 

ifC) 

.. 


59*70 

20-2 

14 

2f 

12 

0| 

13 

ifO 

57*7 

57*8 

57*70 

21 

21 

Of 

16 

3| 

19 

0 

58*4 

58*8 

58*6 

22 

21 

0 

17 

2f 

19 

If 

68*3 

58*6 

58*4 


(*) Average of 13 years, 1852-64. (Mixed minerals and ammonia-salts.) 
(^) Average of 19 years, 1865- 83. (XJnmaimred.) 

(®) On Hots 17 a and 17 b, and 18 a and 18 b, the mannres have alternated each 
inineial mannre on Plots 18 a and 18 b, in one year; mineral manure on Plots 
(*) Average of 4 years, 18S0-'83. Bee Xote (*) to Appendix-^able I., p. 2. 

• (®) Averages of 16, 15, and 31 years only; as, in 1868, owing to a mistake 








year since 1852; that is, ammonia-salts on Plots 17 a and 17b, and the mixed 
17a and 17b, and ammonia-salts on Plots 18a and ISb, in the next year, and so on* 


in carting, the produce could not be ascertained. 
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XVL — 071 the Chemistry of Ensilage. By Dr. Augustus 
V oELCKEK, F.R.S. 

Me. Jenkins’s admirable, exhaustive, and instructive ^‘Report 
on the Practice of Ensilage at Home and Abroad,” in the last 
^Journal’ of this Society (voL xx. s.s. Part L), the numerous 
contributions which have recently appeared in our Agricultural 
newspapers on the same subject, and the several special treatises 
on silos, and the preservation of green fodder crops, which have 
been issued during the last six or twelve months, relieve me of 
the task of describing the construction of different silos, the 
kinds of crop suitable for ensilage, the various plans of pre- 
paring the green food, of filling the silos, and the subsequent 
application of pressure. Further, I do not intend to enter into 
the questions of the cost of the construction of silos, and the 
comparative expense of making grass and other green produce 
into hay with that of preserving it in silos. Nor will it be 
expedient for me to refer to the experience of feeders of stock 
respecting the value of silage for fattening purposes, or the 
production of milk, or to touch upon other purely practical 
questions raised and criticised more or less fully in Mr. Jenkins’s 
Report, and by the current Agricultural press. 

The object of the following pages is simply to supplement 
Mr. Jenkins’s Report by a brief account of the chemical com- 
position of a number of illustrative specimens which have 
recently been submitted to analysis in the Society’s Laboratory, 
^ and to some of which reference has been made in Mr. Jenkins’s 
Report. As far as I am able, in the absence of further well- 
authenticated and definite information, I propose, in fact, to offer 
some observations on the ‘‘ Chemistry of Ensilage.” 

I feel compelled, however, to say at once that a careful and 
critical study of the literature of the subject, and an attentive 
perusal of most of the original publications on ensilage in 
England, America, and the Continent, have shown me how 
scanty and imperfect is our knowledge of the complicated 
processes of fermentation and of similar chemical and physical 
changes to which succulent green food is liable under various 
conditions of temperature, the total or partial exclusion of 
atmospheric air, or its free admission. 

Comparatively few experiments, conceived in a rational and 
philosophic spirit, and carried out with all the precision which 
is justly expected from an experienced scientific investigator, 
have as yet been made, in which any well-ascertained facts have 
been brought to light, or which can be used as the basis of a 
sound theory of the chemistry of ensilage. In fact, we do not 
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possess a sufficient number of data for enabling a farmer to pro- 
duce at will either what is called sweet’* or “sour” silage of 
good keeping quality* Indeed, in a large measure, the operation 
of ensilage is conducted at present in a haphazard way, owing 
to a deficient knowledge of the principles which regulate the 
changes which green food undergoes in silos. 

Some experiments with ensilage, which I am now conducting 
personally, convince me fully of the necessity of attaching the 
highest importance to the regulation of the temperature of the 
green provender in the silos ; and in due time I hope to give an 
account of those experiments, which are now in active progress. 

Mr, George Fry has repeatedly directed attention to the 
importance of allowing green food, when first placed in a silo, 
to attain a temperature not lower than 125®, and if possible 
as high as 150° F., before applying considerable pressure by 
means of weights or a layer of sand. By this rise of tempera- 
ture it passes through a process which he terms “sweet” or 
“ hay ” fermentation. Mr, George Fry is, to my knowledge, the 
first man who has made accurate observations pointing out the 
influence of temperature on the production of the aromatic or 
fruity smell which grass, clover, and similar green produce, 
acquire when put into a silo without any pressure beyond that 
exercised by the mass of ensilaged green food upon the lower 
layers. In my judgment, his are the only systematic and accu- 
rate experiments which have been undertaken anywhere with 
the special object of studying the process of the heating of green 
food in the silo, and great credit is due to him for his per- 
sistent advocacy of the plan which he pursues, and which he 
considers essential for converting grass, even of an insipid and 
inferior quality, and other green fodder crops, into a very 
palatable and nutritious food which is much relished by stock 
of every description. 

As far as my present experience goes, there is a great deal in 
what Mr. Fry says with respect to the regulation and main- 
tenance of a proper temperature in the silo. From his observa- 
tions, it would appear that the too rapid exclusion of air by 
weighting the silage as soon as it is put into the silo prevents 
the green food from attaining a temperature of 125° F., below 
which, in his view, sweet or hay-fermentation does not take 
place, but instead either lactic or acetic fermentation. It cer- 
tainly is a fact that silage showing not more than a trace of 
acidity, and as sweet and almost as aromatic as well-made hay, 
has been made by Mr. George Fry, and could be made by 
anybody who would strictly adopt the directions which he gives 
for making sweet silage. Such silage, I find, keeps only a short 
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time on exposure to the air, and soon turns mouldy, whilst 
well-made sour silage may be kept sound for six or nine months, 
and even longer, when freely exposed to air, without turning 
mouldy. Some of the best samples of sour silage which I 
analysed last January, and which I kept in the Society’s 
Laboratory, without taking any particular care to exclude air, 
remain at the time of writing (August) still quite sound and 
perfectly free from mould ; in fact, even after the great heat of 
this summer, they are as good as they were when they first 
reached me. 

At the same time I must mention that sour silage does not 
always keep well, as I shall presently show. I am now engaged 
in investigating the circumstances under which sour silage keeps 
well for a reasonably long time, and those under which it 
rapidly turns mouldy and gets spoilt on exposure to the air. 
As far as I am able to judge, and, I must confess, from an in- 
sufScient number of not altogether conclusive facts, I think it 
likely that the whole difference in the keeping qualities of sour 
silage depends upon whether the silage has passed through the 
lactic acid fermentation (which takes place on the more or less 
complete exclusion of air), or through the alcoholic and subse- 
quent acetic acid fermentations (which proceeds with facility 
only if air has free access). In most cases I find that acetic 
acid fermentation precedes mouHinm; and although very 
mouldy siiaged grass or clover is rarely very acid, and some- 
times has even an alkaline reaction, it does not follow from the 
absence of an acid reaction that the mouldy silage has not 
undergone acetic acid fermentation ; for it is well known that 
vinegar loses by degrees its acidity in measure as it becomes 
more and more mouldy. The fungus which causes the mouidi- 
ness in flat vinegar appears to consume the acetic or vinegar 
acid, and to live upon its constituent elements. That there 
are great differences in the quality of the silage made from 
different kinds of green food, or even from the same food made 
on different farms, or on the same farm in different seasons, 
admits of no doubt. These differences are attributable in a 
great measure to the quality of the original green food, as 
regulated by its composition, and more especially by its state 
of maturity. Generally speaking, well-ripened nutritious grass 
or clover, which is sweet to the taste and comparatively rich in 
sugar, when under conditions favourable to the production of 
either sweet or sour silage, makes a better, more nutritious, and 
more wholesome food than immature or over-ripe green food, 
which originally is either so immature as to contain hardly any 
sugar, or else so over-ripe as to have become insipid and wc^y. 
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Immature green food, as a rule, does not keep well when put into 
silos; and over-ripe stringy green food abounding in cellular 
fibre often keeps extremely well when submitted to the process 
of ensilage ; but it never makes really good nutritious silage, 
for the simple reason that the constituents upon which the 
nutritive qualities of the food mainly depend, and which are 
most liable to suffer changes by fermentation, are present only 
in small proportion, whilst the less perishable matters, such as 
cellular and woody fibre, form the bulk of the over-ripe green 
food. It may be said, with great truth, that the quality of the 
stuff which comes out of a silo varies much with that of the 
green food which is put into it. Good well-matured green 
food will make first-class silage if the process of ensilage is 
properly carried out, whilst innutritious immature or over-ripe 
woody grass or clover, or similar green food, by no kind of 
fermentation nor modification of the process of ensilage can be 
possibly converted into a really good food. Ensilage may 
render such food more palatable and improve its physical con- 
dition, in consequence of which it may become more digestible, 
but it can never change it into really good and nutritious 
provender. 

Besides this, the quality of silage is no doubt influenced by 
the conditions under which it is made, because the variable 
conditions must result in corresponding modifications of the 
process of fermentation. When the influence of these dif- 
ferences in the original composition of the green food, and of the 
varying conditions of filling the silo and applying pressure to 
the green food, has been more thoroughly understood than it is 
at present, I have no doubt that silage of a uniform and desired 
quality will be produced with certainty. As yet we have a great 
deal to learn before this desirable object can be accomplished, 
for the changes which green food undergoes by fermentation are 
admitted to involve much uncertainty, which can only be dis- 
pelled by careful observations and well-conducted experiments. 
Instead of pursuing further the inquiry into the chemical 
changes which take place in green food when preserved in 
silos, I proceed to direct attention to the composition and 
quality of a number of representative samples which I have 
recently analysed. 

1 and 2. Sweet Silage . — Two samples of ” sweet silage ” were 
sent to me for analysis on the 18th of January, 1884, by Mr. 
George Fry, of Chobham. One was made from clover and rye- 
grass mixed, the other from ordinary meadow-grass. Both 
were sweet to the taste, and had an agreeable fruity smell, 
similar to that of well-made hay. 
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On analysis these two samples gave the following results 



Silage made from 


Clover and 

1 Eye-grass, 

! Mixed. 

lileadow 

Grass. 

Moisture 

1 75-80 

74-40 

^Albuminous compounds 

2-53 

2-56 

Sugar and other carbo-hydrates soluble in water 

1-43 

2-99 

Crude Tegetable fibre 

18-31 

17*90 

Mineral matters (ash) 

1-93 

2-15 


100-00 1 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

-40 

•41 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid 

•01 

•04 

Non-volatile acids, calculated as lactic acid 

. *01 

•02 


It will be seen that these specimens contained mere traces of 
acid, in fact no more than meadow-grass generally contains in 
its natural state. It is an extremely interesting fact that per- 
fectly sweet silage has been made by Mn Fry, as he states, by 
allowing the heat in the silo to rise above 125° F. This he 
accomplishes by filling his silos without close packing, and by 
deferring weighting the mass for two or three days, until the 
temperature of the silage at a depth of about 4 feet from the 
bottom of the silo has risen to a temperature rather higher than 
125° F. He then covers the silage with close-fitting boards, 
upon which he places weights or sand to a depth of about 
9 inches, whereby the air is excluded and a steady uniform 
pressure is applied. Mr. Fry^s practice differs essentially from 
that generally adopted of applying pressure directly the silo is 
filled, and which results in the production of more or less sour 
silage ; whereas, by allowing the heat of the loosely-packed 
silage to rise to about 125° or 140° F. before covering the 
top of his silo, and then applying pressure, the production of 
sour silage is entirely prevented, and what Mr. Fry calls haying 
fermentation ” takes place. 

In 1883, Mr. George Fry of Chobham filled a silo with 
Trifolium imatnaium^ ‘'rough grass,” and “clover and rye- 
grass,” between the 7th and 30th of June ; the temperature 
recorded at the time of covering being 132° F., 6 feet from the 
surface : the silo was then weighted with 12 inches of sand. 
On July 11th, and again on the 17th, the cover was taken off, 
and the silo was filled with meadow-grass sufficient to replenish 
the space caused by settling ; the temperature observed at 
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these dates was 140° F., at a depth of 6 feet* In another silo 
filled with clover and rje- grass and meadow-grass between June 
30th and July 11th, after which the silo was weighted with 
sand, the recorded temperatures were, on July 7th, 149° F., 
and on July 14th, 158° F. The resulting silage was free from 
acidity, sweet, and of an agreeable fruity odour, much re- 
sembling that of good hay, and was eaten with apparent relish 
by cattle, sheep, and horses. 

In filling silos, most writers on ensilage give directions which 
are based on Liebig’s chemical theory of fermentation; they 
recommend the thorough consolidation of the green fodder as it 
is put in, the rapid filling of the silo, and the covering up and 
weighting of it at once, in order to prevent, as far as possible, 
the exposure of the fodder to the oxygen of the atmosphere, which 
is assumed to be the exciting cause of fermentation. Pasteur’s 
recent investigations, however, have greatly enlarged our know- 
ledge of the conditions which favour fermentation. He has 
shown that oxygen itself is not directly concerned in the process, 
but that certain living ferments and germs, generating various 
kinds of bacteria of fermentation, greatly modify the character of 
the silage produced. 

It would appear that a temperature of about 125° is sufficiently 
high to kill the bacteria which produce acid fermentation, and if 
the bacteria are killed, and the silo is covered and weighted, the 
enclosed mass of green fodder will remain sweet, and be prac- 
tically preserved under the same conditions as fruits, vegetables, 
OP meats are preserved when canned. If this be the case, it will 
be at once intelligible that by less packing of the fodder when 
put into the silo, and extending the time of filling until the 
temperature rises to a point which is fatal to the bacteria, the 
resulting silage will be sweet, and free from acidity ; while sour 
silage is produced by at once consolidating, covering up and 
weighting the green fodder, so as to prevent the temperature 
rising to the point fatal to the bacteria. 

3. Another sample of sweet ” silage was sent to me for 
analysis on the 24th of December, 1883, by Lord Middleton, 
Appiecross, Ross-shire. It was made from oats cut green and 


chaffed. It had the following composition ; — 

Water 74-80 

^Albuminous compounds .• * .. 2*18 

Bugar and other carbo-hydrates soluble in water 2 * 78 

Crude vegetable fibre .. .. .. .. -. .. 18*84 

Mineral matter (asb) .. .. .. .. .. .. 1*40 


100*00 

* Contaising nitrogen .. .. .. .. *35 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid . . ^ . . * 07 

Non-Yolatile acids, calculated as lacfio acid ., *01 

VOL. XX.— S. S. 2 K 
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The taste of this sample was very sweet, and the smell quite 
fragrant, like that of well-made good hay. It kept well for 
about ten days, and then turned mouldy. 

4. Lord Middleton sent me on the same day (Dec. 24th, 1883) 
another sample, which was made from unchopped meadow-grass, 
put into the silo in September 1883. 

On analysis, the meadow-grass silage was found to have the 
following composition ; — 


Water .. .. .. 74*40 

^Albuminous compounds .. .. 1*62 

Soluble carbo-bydi-ates .. 2*87 

Crude vegetable fibre 19*27 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. 1*84 


100-00 

* Containing nitrogen *26 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid . . * . ‘21 

Kon-volatiJe acids, calculated as lactic acid .. *22 


The silage was of good quality, and kept better than the 
sweet chopped oats silage, which contained mere traces of acid ; 
whilst that from unchopped meadow-grass was decidedly acid, 
and contained about | per cent, of butyric and other soluble 
acids, and about the same proportion of non-volatile lactic acid. 

5. Mr. E. B. Gibson, Saffron Walden, also sent me a sample 
of sweet silage, which, on analysis in January 1884, gave the 
following results:— 


Water .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 75*60 

*Albu]nhious compounds .. 2*62 

Soluble carbo-hydrates .. .. 2*04 

Crude fibre .. .. .. .. 17*85 

Mineral matter (asb) 1*89 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen *42 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid . . . - * 07 

Hon-volatile acids (lactic acid) *04 


It will be seen that this sample contained scarcely any vola- 
tile or non-volatile acids. It kept fairly well for about a 
fortnight, and then turned mouldy. 

6. On the 12th of November, 1883, 1 received from Mr. Ed. 
B. Gibson a sample of clover and sainfoin silage, which I sub- 
mitted to a detailed analysis, which gave the results shown on 
page 489 to be the composition of the mixture. 

This sample contained only 57J per cent, of water. It was 
decidedly acid, and found to contain in round numbers f per cent, 
of lactic acid and J per cent, of volatile acid, and went rapidly 
mouldy. 
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Composiiim of a Samjple of Glover and Sainfoin Silage sent hy 
Mr. Edmund B. Gibson^ Saffron Wcdden, November ISUA, 1888, 

57-65 

3- 43 
*28 
•76 

6-11 
2-23 

4 - 44 
23*32 

1-88 

100*00 

Total nitrogen 1*26 

7. Green Maize-silage^ made hy M. Goffart^ of Burtiny in the 
Sologne. — On the occasion of Mr. Jenkins’s visit to France last 
winter he brought with him a boxful of maize-silage from 
M. GofiFarfs silo, which had not previously been exposed to the 
air, and handed it to me for analysis. This gave the following 


results ; — 

"Water .. 78*80 

^Albuminous compounds 1*12 

Soluble carbo-hydrates 4*55 

Crude fibre 13*64 

Mineral matters (ash) .. 1*89 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen *18 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid . . . . * 07 

Kon-volaiile acids, calculated as lactic acid .. *06 


M* Gofifart’s gr^n maize-silage had an aromatic sweet taste, 
and, as the preceding analysis shows, contained but little acid. 
It reached me in perfectly sound condition, and although no 
precaution was taken to keep the air from it, kept perfectly 
sound and free from mouldiness up to the middle of July ; and 
even now a sample kept in a loosely-stoppered bottle is only 
just beginning to show some mouldiness. 

It is remarkable that the maize-silage, as treated by M, Goffart, 
kept well and sound for fully six months after it had been taken 
out of the silo, and in spite of the fact that it contained nearly 
79 per cent, of water ; or, in other words, that in round numbers 
100 parts contained only about ^ of dry solid food and f of 
water. 

8. Green Maize-silage^ grown in Canada in 1882 hy the 
Hon. Mr. Cochrane. — A. sample of maize-silage, which was 
grown in Canada in the summer of 1882, was forwarded to me 
from that country, and reached me on the 15 th of January, 

2 K 2 


Water 

Soluble albuminoids 


in Water J Acetic and other volatile acids . , 


70*36 
per cent. 

Insoluble 
in Water 
29*64 
per cent. 


Fixed (lactic acid) 

Soluble non-nitrogenous extractive matters 
Soluble mineral matters 

Insoluble albuminoids 

Crude vegetable fibre 

Insoluble mineral matters .. 
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1883, when I submitted it to complete analysis with the 
following results : — 


Composition of Geeen Maize-Silage from Canada. 



Natnral 

State. 

Dried at 
2Z2»F. 

Water .. .. .. 

85*69 


Fatty matters and chlorophyll 

•50 

3*80 

Acetic, butyric, and other volatile acids 

1*11 

(15*88> 

Lactic acid 1 

! *11 

1-05 

Carbo-hydrates, soluble in water .. .. 

•93 

6-66 

♦Albuminous compounds „ 1 

•44 

3-3^ 

Mineral matters „ ! 

•48 

3*70- 

Digestible fibre.. 

1 4-94 

37-41 

t Albuminous compounds insoluble in water 

i -68 

5*18 

Mineral matters „ 

1 -42 ■ 

3-20 

Indigestible woody fibre 

I 4*70 

35-65 


100-00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

•07 


t „ 

•11 

■8S 

1 


It will be noticed that this sample in its natural state con- 
tained over 1 per cent of acetic, butyric, and other volatile 
acids, and Cnly 0*11 per cent, of lactic acid ; calculated for the 
dry substance, nearly 16 per cent, of volatile and 1 per cent of 
non-volatile lactic acid were present 

The silage tasted strongly acid, and had an agreeable aromatic 
acid smell, somewhat resembling that of pickled cabbage. It 
was sent me in an ordinary pickle-bottle, and reached me in a 
perfectly sound condition, 1 have kept it ever since in the 
loosely-covered jar in which it was sent over from Canada, and 
up to the present date (August 8th, 1884) it shows no signs 
whatever of mouldiness or of decomposition, and is still as 
sound and well preserved as when it reached me in January 
1883, and has apparently lost none of its strongly acid taste. 
This is a remarkable instance of well-made sour silage keeping 
in a sound condition for more than eighteen months, without 
any care having been taken to exclude the air from it. In this 
case it can scarcely be doubted that the large percentage of 
acids and aromatic compounds generated during the process 
of ensilage has had a material influence in the preservation of 
the silage. 

9 and 10. Maize and Mye-grass Silage^ from Boston^ Mass , — 
Mr. Fowler, M.P. for Cambridgeshire, in March 1883 sent me 
two large barrels, one filled with rye, and the other with green 
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maize silage, which he had received from a correspondent, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston. 

On opening the barrels I found the maize-silage from Boston 
perfectly sound. The rye-silage also was in a good condition, 
with the exception of a few bits on the top of the barrel, which 
were slightly mouldy. On exposure to the air, the maize-silage 
kept much longer free from mould than the rye-silage. 

Both were decidedly acid, the maize more so than the rye- 
silage. 

The proportion of organic acids in silage varies a good deal 
in different samples of even the same green fodder, and the 
nature of the organic acids which are generated in the process 
of ensilage also varies greatly in different samples. In some 
cases of well-made silage of excellent keeping qualities, the 
prevailing acid is non-volatile lactic acid ; in other samples 
which have kept equally well, volatile and aromatic-smelling 
acids, such as butyric and acetic acids, were present in pro- 
portions preponderating over the amount of non-volatile lactic 
acid. In the present state of our knowledge of the chemical 
changes which green fodder undergoes in the silo, I am not 
prepared to assign any greater or more marked influence on the 
keeping qualities of silage to the volatile than to the non- 
volatile organic acids. The fact that the maize-silage could be 
taken from the pits, packed into a cask, and sent to England in 
good condition, and on subsequent exposure to the air kept 
better and longer sound and free from mould than the rye-silage, 
was probably due to the circumstance that the green maize was 
richer in sugar than the rye. In most cases the greater part of 
the sugar in green fodder is converted in the silo into various 
kinds of organic acids, some of which possess strongly marked 
preservative properties. In the case of well-matured green 
maize, the amount of sugar in the sweet stems, it can hardly be 
doubted, must be much more considerable than in the over-ripe 
rye. Much of the success in preserving green fodder in silos, 
I am persuaded, depends upon its proper state of maturity. 
Green rye, maize, clover, meadow-grass, and, in fact, all kinds 
of succulent vegetable produce, should be cut down neither too 
immature nor over-ripe, but just a little before it arrives at full 
maturity, and when it is sweet to the taste and rich in sugar. 
Fairly mature green fodder, I find, makes more nutritious silage, 
and keeps better when removed from the silo and exposed to 
the air, than silage made from immature green fodder or such 
food in over-ripe condition. 

The following are the results which I obtained by careful and 
detailed analyses of average samples, drawn from the two barrels 
from Boston, Mass. ; — 
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Composition of Eye and Maize Silage sent from Boston, and 
Analysed March lOth, 1883. 


Rye Silage. 


Maize Silage. 


Water 

Fatiy matter and chlorophyll . . . . 

Butj^io and other volatile acids .. . 
Lactic and non-volatile acids . , . . 

Soluble carbo-hydrates 

*Soluble albuminous compounds .. 

Soluble mineral matters 

flnsoluble albuminoids 

Digestible cellular fibre 

Indigestible woody fibre 

Insoluble mineral matters 


♦ Containing nitrogen .. .. 

"t »• jj .. .. 


75-19 

•86 

•11 


•02 \ 
1-10 / 
1*01 
• 98 / 


III 


I 




•75 

8-41 

11*08 

•49 




100-00 


•16 

•12 


82-40 

•59 

•22 


j? 

T 


100-00 


•08 

•12 


The rye-silage, it will be seen, contained about 7 per cent, 
less water than the maize-silage, and much less acid than the 
latter, which appears to have been too far advanced in growth, 
and to have become rather woody before it was ensilaged. 

The maize silage was the better food of the two. Both were 
good and wholesome foods. Well-made silage, in conjunction 
with decorticated cotton-cake, produces abundance of good and 
rich milk. 

After having taken quantities requisite for the analyses, I sent 
the two barrels to our farm-manager at Woburn, who reported 
to me that the cattle took the silage at once, and apparently 
liked it much, and, as far as could be judged, did well upon it. 
Strange to say, fattening pigs did not seem to care for either the 
rye- or maize-silage, and would not touch them at first. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, Mass., writes : — ‘‘ It may 
interest the public to know that I measured off half an acre of 
good land and planted it in the autumn with winter rye, which 
I rea|^d a little too late, when the straw had hardened, about 
the middle of June of last year, I then planted Southern corn 
(maize), the growth of which was checked considerably by the 
drought, but which reached an average height of 10 feet, and 
which was cut in September. I computed the total of the two 
crops at 20 tons, and I think it would have been 4 or 5 
tons more except for the drought. I shall carry my two cows 
from fall feed to summer pasture, with a considerable quantity 
left over. 
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11* Green Vetches, chopped, grown ly Mr. J. Ashworth, 
Lmgley Hall, Sheffield. — sample of this silage, which kept 
remarkably well for more than four months without any precau- 
tion being taken to prevent free access of air, was received and 
analysed on the 11th of December, 1883, with the following 


results : — 

Water .. 78*40 

*Albiiinino-as compounds .. 8*12 

Soluble carbo-hydrates 1*82 

Crude fibre 14*27 

Mineral matter (ash) 2*39 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .• *00 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid .. *17 

Non-volatile, lactic acid .» *48 


This sample, it will be seen, contained about 78^ per cent, of 
water, and about per cent, of lactic acid, and comparatively 
little acetic acid. 

12 and 13. Lord Tolhmachds Silage. — Lord Tollemache sent 
me from Peckforton a sample of silage on the 13th of December, 
1883, and a second on the 27th of the same month, which gave 
the following results : — 



First Sample. 

Second Sample. 

Water 

71*60 

73'40 

♦Albuminous compounds 

Soluble carbo-bymates 

3*25 

2*28 

1*93 

7*53 

Crude fibre.. .. 

18*81 

15*46 

Mineral matter (ash) .. 

4*06 

1*68 


100*00 

100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen .. 

•02 

•31 

Volatile acids, acetic acid 

Not determined 

*24 

Non-volatile acids, lactic acid .. .. 

•25 

1*20 


The first sample of Peckforton silage, containing 71*6 of 
water, did not keep well, as before the acid in it could be deter- 
mined it got mouldy; the second, however, kept better, and 
contained, as will be seen, 1*2 per cent* of lactic acid and 
about *25 of volatile acids. In the preparation of the first 
sample about 2 lbs, of salt per cwt. of the green food had been 
used, which accounts for the high percentage of ash. In the 
second sample of silage the salt appears to have been omitted ; 
the addition of salt, it would appear, is unnecessary, if not 
somewhat injurious to the keeping qualities of silage. 
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14, Green Oats and Dills. — Mr, C. Gumming, of Derby, sent 
me a specimen of silage made with chopped green oats and dills 
on the 20th of March, 1884, which was composed as follows ; — 


Water 66*01 

* Albuminous compounds 4*31 

Soluble carbo-hydrates .. .. 3*50 

Crude fibre 21*20 

Mineral matters (ash) .. 4*98 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. •• 

Volatile acids, calculated as acetic acid . .* *39 


Non-volatile adds, calculated as lactic acid .. *61 

This silage was strongly acid to the taste, was of a brown 
colour, and had an agreeable aromatic smell. A portion of it, 
kept in a loosely stoppered bottle up to the present time 
(August 10th), has remained perfectly free frorn mould, and 
is in as good a condition as when received on March 20, 1884. 

15, 16, 17, 18. Clover Silage. — ^The following is the compo- 
sition of four samples of clover-silage : — 



1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

Water .. 

65*20 

56-80 

61*40 

70*80 

-S 

g 

1 

g 

on 

§ 

Ih 

1 

« 

3*62 

6-37 

6*37 

4*31 

Soluble carbo-hydrates 

7*49 

2*43 

2*87 

2-12 

Crude fibre .. 

20*75 

30-01 

26*20 

20-43 

Mmeral matter (ash) .. .. .. 

2-94: 

4-39 

3*16 

2-34 


100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

•58 

1-02 

1-02 

•69 

Volatile acids, acetic 

•63 

*26 

■34 

*07 

Non-volatile acids, lactic .. .. 

1-26 

*72 

*87 

•36 


No. 1 sample was received on December 13 th, 1883, from 
Mr. W. H. Wills, M.P., Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Somerset ; 
the silo from which it was taken having been filled on 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th with a second yearns crop of clover after 
wheat, cut when ripe, and chopped to 1 J inch in length ; no 
salt or other material was mixed with it. The silo was opened 
on November 4th, just four months after it had been filled and 
closed. This silage, containing 1 J per cent, of lactic acid and 
0*63 of butyric and other volatile acids, was very acid to the 
taste, and did not get mouldy on exposure to the air. 

No.% sampkvies aftermath-clover, grown by Mr. C. Cummings 
of Derby, and was put in the silo chopped, and in a ripe con- 
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dition. It contained about 1 per cent, of total acids, and bad 
an agreeable aromatic smell, and was much relished by cattle. 
A portion of it put in a glass bottle has kept up to the present 
time as sound as on the 20th of March, the date of its arrival in 
the Laboratory. 

No, 3 sqmple was received on February* 16th, 1884, from 
Mr. W. P. Boghurst, Prating Abbey, Colchester, and had like- 
wise a strongly acid taste, as it contained nearly 1 per cent, of 
non-volatile and -34 of volatile acids, and, like the preceding 
sample, it remained quite sound for. more than three 'months. 

No. 4 sample was sent to Mr. Jenkins on February 16th, 1884, 
by Vicomte Arthur de Chezelles, Domaine de Boulleaume, pres 
Chaumont-en-Vexin (Oise). It consisted of clover, which had 
been put in long, owing to an accident to the chopping- 
machine, and was compressed by about 12 inches of earth, no 
boards or other weights being used. It had a very aromatic 
agreeable smell. The box containing it was placed in the 
Laboratory without any covering, and did not become mouldy 
for over a fortnight. This silage was much more succulent 
than the three other clover-silages, and, although it contained 
only traces of acetic acid and *36 of lactic acid, it kept well for 
a reasonable length of time. 

19 and 20. Grass-silage^ sent by the Rev. C. H. Ford^ Bishop- 
ton^ Ferry HilU Durham^ received December 4^/i, 1883, and 
Silage received December 5th^ 1883, from Mr. J. N. Edwards^ 
of Westminster Lodge^ St Albans. — On analysis of these two 
samples the following results were obtained : — 



Eev. C. H. 
Ford*s Silage. 

Mr. Edwards’s 
Silage. 

"Waler .. .. 

73*70 

61-10 

Soluble albuminoids .. .. .. 

2*30 

2-57 

iusoluble albuminoids 

93 

112 

Soluble carbo-hjfdrates .. .. 

3 ‘76 

6-86 

Crude fibre 

16*77 

33*66 

Soluble mineral matter 

1-59 

4-60 

Insoluble mineral matter .. 

•96 

1-09 


100-00 

i 

100-00 

Total nitrogen .. 

•51 

•69 

Volatile acids (acetic acid) 

•17 

, , 

Non-volatile acids (lactic acid) 

•76 

•67 


The differences in the amount of water in the two samples, it 
will be seen, is very great. The grass from which Mr. Edwards’s 
silage was made was over-ripe and woody. The sample ana- 
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lysed was taken 4 feet from the top of the silo, and although it 
contained only 51 per cent, of moisture, it rapidly went mouldy, 
Mr. Ford’s silage was made from unchopped grass, containing 
73*7 of moisture, and also rapidly got mouldy on exposure to 
the air. Both samples were decidedly acid. 

21. Thousand-headed Kale^ chaffed, was placed in a silo by 
Mr. G. M. Allender on August 29th. Analysed about a month 
afterwards, it gave the following results : — 


Water 86*97 

Soluble albuminoids *82 

Insoluble albuminoids 1*22 

Soluble carbo-bydrates .. 2*30 

Crude fibre 6*64 

Soluble asb 1*53 

Insoluble asb *52 


100*00 

Total nitrogen .. *32 

Volatile acids (acetic acid) *09 

Non-volatile acids (lactic acid) *33 


A large, wide-mouthed glass bottle was filled with this silage, 
and kept in the Laboratory for a period of three months, after 
which the acid was again determined, and found to amount to-r-r 

Volatile acids (butyric and other volatile acids) .. *37 

Non-volatile acids (lactic add) .. .♦ .. .. .. *78 

thus, after three months keeping, showing a large increase 
in the proportion of acid iri the silaged kale. Although no 
precaution was taken to exclude the air, the silage, which had 
an aromatic smell and sour taste, resembling that of “Sauer- 
kraut,” kept sound, and perfectly free from mould. 

22. Sewage-grass made into Silage hy Mr, Garrett Taylor^ 
Trowse House, Norwich, — The silo was filled in July with 
sewaged Italian rye-grass, which was chopped by steam into 
J-inch lengths by Maynard’s chaff-cutter ; at the same time a 
little salt was used in packing the silo, with a view to the better 
preservation of the green food. Mr, Garrett Taylor sent me a 
sample, which reached me on January 2nd, 1884, in a perfectly 
sound condition, and on analysis furnished the following results ; 


Moisture .. ., 55*00 

^Albuminous compounds 7*75 

Soluble carbo-hydrates .. 5*18 

Crude fibre .. .. .. 27*52 

Mineral matters (ash) 4*55 


. 100*00 

‘ Containing niia^^gen " .. .. ,. .. 1*08 

Volatile acids (caJeulated as acetic acid) ; .. *88 

Hoii-volatile adds (lacldc acid) .. *19 
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Sewage-grass on an average contains from 82 to 84 per cent, 
of moisture; it is evident, therefore, that Mr. Taylor must have 
allowed his Italian rye-grass to get dead ripe before pitting it. 
In consequence of this, the silage got unusually dry. The 
sample taken from the middle of the silo had a brown colour, an 
aromatic smell, resembling that of brown hay, and was very 
acid to the taste. It will be seen that it contained over 1 per 
cent, of total acids, most of which consisted of butyric and 
acetic acids, resembling in this respect the maize-silage which 
bad been sent to me from Canada, and was distinguished for its 
remarkable keeping qualities. Both the Canadian maize and 
the sewage Italian rye-grass appear to have undergone a thorough 
fermentation, resulting in the production of much butyric and 
acetic acid, which probably accounts for the excellent keeping 
qualities of these two samples. It certainly is a remarkable 
fact that the silage made from sewaged Italian rye-grass, in a 
large wide-mouthed bottle, placed in the Laboratory last January, 
up to the present date (August 9th), and during unusually hot 
summer weather, has remained perfectly free from mould, and 
is in all respects as sound as it was in January. 

23. Silage made hy Mr, W, Stohartj Pepper Arden, Norths 
allerton, — large proportion of the materials in Mr. Stobart’s 
silos was rough grass from under trees, from roadside-cuttings, 
and odds and ends of every description from nooks and comers 
in the park. 

A sample received on the 21st of August, 1883, had the 
following composition ; — 


Water .. .. .. .. .. 76*01 

Soluble albuminous compounds .. *91 

Insoluble albuminous compounds 1*78 

Soluble carbo-hydrates .. .. .. .. .. .. 2*87 

Crude fibre .. .. .. .. 15*82 

Soluble mineral matters (ash) 1*63 

Insoluble mineral matters (ash) *98 


100*00 

Total nitrogen .. .. .. .. *43 

Volatile acids (calculated as acetic acid) .. *19 

Nou-YolatUe acids (lactic acid) .. .. .. 1*24: 


This silage, which was strongly acid, kept ver;^ well. It 
contained IJ per cent, of lactic, but only *19 of volatile acids. 

Mr. Stobart’s silos are heavily weighted, and provided with 
taps at the bottom, from which juice is drawn off from time to 
time and used for the pigs, who take it greedily. A specinien 
of the drainage from one of Mr. Stobart’s silos had a specific 
gravity of 1*022, and contained per imperial gallon — 
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Grains. 

Albuminous compounds .. 1,008’ 66 

Fixed acid flactic acid) .. 616 '42 

Volatile acids (butyric and acetic acid) . . 476*70 

*Carbo-hydrates and amides 1,628*42 

Mineral matters (asb) 1 , 768 • 20 

Water 64,701*70 


70,000*00 

* Containing non-albuminous nitrogen .. 85*84 

The dry matter (dried at 212® F.) which was left on evapora- 
)n of its drainage contained in 100 parts — 

*Albuminous compounds 20*90 

Lactic acid 10*71 

•fCarbo-hydrates and amides .. .. 31*73 

Mineral matter (ash) 36*66 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. .. .. .. 3*34 

t Containing nitrogen *51 


24 and 25. GrassSilage^ made by Mr, J, Swan, Stonejleld, 
Lincoln, — Two samples of silage received from Mr. Swan on 
November 2nd, 1883, one from the top and the other from the 
bottom of the silo, on analysis were found to have the follow- 
ing composition : — 



From Top of 
the Silo. 

From Bottom 
of the Silo. 

Water 

77*80 

82*60 

*Albuminons compounds 

2-06 

1*50 

Soluble carbo-hydrates 

3*03 

3*68 

Crude fibre 

14*72 

10*35 

Soluble ash 

1*40 

1*21 

Insoluble ash 

*99 ; 

*66 


100*00 

100-00 

* Contaming nitrogen .. 

•33 

•24 

Total acidity (calculated as acetic acid) .. .. 

‘64 

•79 


The sample taken fom the top was drier, and contained less 
acid than that from the bottom of the silo. 

The top silage soon turned mouldy, but that from the bottom 
of the silo, although it was dripping wet, kept sound for a period 
of more than six months, when preserved in a large wide-mouth 
stoppered bottle. The drainage-liquid from one of Mr. Swan’s 
silos had the following composition : - 
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Dried at 
212° Fahr. 

Water 

94*63 


♦Albuminoids 

1*50 

27*93 

Lactic acid 

•88 

16*39 

Soluble carbo-bydrates, &c 

1-29 

23*99 

Mineral matter (ash) 

• 1'70 

31*69 


100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. 

•24 

4*47 


The drainage-liquids from silage made from succulent green 
food, when too great a weight is placed on the top, it will be 
seen, is rich in albuminous and soluble non-nitrogenous food- 
constituents, and therefore ought not to be allowed to run to waste. 

In none of the samples of silage which have been brought 
under my notice was I able to detect even traces of alcohol. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that all the samples were 
received by me in a comparatively advanced stage of preparation, 
in which most were strongly acid. The few samples which 
were sweet and free from acid had not, I think, undergone 
alcoholic fermentation ; but the samples in which I found 
from J to 1 per cent, of acetic acid had, I believe, all passed 
through alcoholic fermentation ; and had they been examined at 
an earlier stage of preservation, small quantities of alcohol would 
have been found, for the production of acetic acid is always 
preceded by the production of the peculiarly pungent and 
aromatic-smelling volatile substance known to chemists by the 
name of aldehyde. In fact, acetic acid is readily formed by 
allowing free access of air to porous materials impregnated 
with the vapours of aldehyde. Acetic acid may be described 
simply as a product of oxidation of aldehyde, which in its turn 
is generated from alcohol, by the abstraction of a definite pro- 
portion of its hydrogen. 

When sweet vegetable juices enter into alcoholic fermentation, 
the sugar contained in them is converted more or less completely 
into alcohol and a number of by-products, according to the 
conditions in which the fermentable liquids are placed and 
the fermentation is regulated as regards temperature. 

At a certain stage of the process of ensilage I have often 
noticed that silage smells strongly of aldehyde ; but this smell 
soon passes off, and in its place acetic acid makes its appearance. 
As a rule, I find the nitrogen in silage occurs not only in 
the form of albuminoids, but also in variable proportions as 
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amides* On distillation with water, some of these amides split 
up, and yield ammonia. However, I find that green fodder, 
such as grass, clover, Italian rye-grass, &c., when simply dis- 
tilled with water, yields an appreciable amount of ammonia in 
the watery distillate, which, 1 take it, arises from a portion of 
the amides, which exist in considerable quantities in all unripe 
green fodder. The presence of amides in silage is thus no 
proof of the reduction of albuminous compounds, upon which 
the nutritive value of all food depends, into amides, which, 
rightly or wrongly, are held to have little or no nutritive value. 
It is quite possible that a portion of the albuminoids in the 
green food in the process of ensilage may be changed into 
amides; but as green food contains amides in considerable 
proportions, especially when the fodder is rather immature, the 
question of the alleged reduction of albuminous nutritive com- 
pounds into innutritions amides can only be settled by a series 
of careful quantitative analyses of the fresh green food and of 
the silage produced from it. 

In the preceding analyses the total percentage of nitrogen in 
silage was ascertained by combustion with soda-lime, and 
calculated as usual as albuminoids. 

In six samples, however, I determined separately, by Pro- 
fessor Church’s phenol process, the nitrogen which actually 
existed in the silage in the form of albuminous compounds, and 
the nitrogen occurring in it in the shape of amides, or similar non- 
albuminous compounds. The following results were obtained ; — 



Albuminoid 

JJfitTogen, 

Non- Albu- 
minoid 
Nitrogen. 

1. Mr. Stohart’s silage from Pepper Arden 

per cent. 

per cent. 

•26 

-17 

2 , Mr. Edwards’s silage from Si Albans 

•30 

•29 

3. M. Goffart’s maize-silage from France 

*11 

•07 

4. Mr. George Fry’s clover and rye silage 

•38 

•02 

5. Lord ToUemaclie’s Peckforton grass-silage .. 

•24 

•07 

6. M. E. B. Gibson’s Sa£&:on Walden silage 

•37 

•05 


The relations of albuminoid to non-albuminoid nitrogen in 
these six samples, expressed in percentages, are shown on 
page 501. 

It will be seen that the relative proportions of albuminoid and 
non-albuminoid nitrogen in these six samples of silage varied 
greatly ; and it is worthy of special notice that Mr. George Fry’s 
sweet ” silage, in which I found merely traces of acid, 95 per 
^nt* of the total nitrogen occurred in the form of albuminous 
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Percentage of 


Albuminoid 

Mtrogen. 

Ifon-Alba- 

minoid 

Nitrogen. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

No. 1 Silage 

60-4: 

39-e 

No. 2 „ 

50-8 

49-2 

No. 3 „ 

61-1 

38-9 

No. 4 „ 

95*0 

5-0 

No. 5 „ 

77*4 

22*6 

No, 6 „ 

88*1 I 

11-9 


I may further mention that some time ago Professor Kinch, 
of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, published some 
analyses of silage in the ‘ Journal of the Chemical Society,^ in 
which he stated separately the percentages of albuminoid and 
non-albuminoid nitrogen. I am also indebted to Professor 
Kinch for a communication stating the following additional 
determinations : — 

Silage from Waxlow Farm, near Southall (mentioned in the * Field,* 
January 19th, 1884); 


Gkass Silage — 

per cent. 

Water 

Total N. in dry matter .. 
Albuminoid N. „ 

,*; 0 ftheN. .. 

and 

.. 76-33 

.. 2*16 
.. 1*17 

.. 54*1 is albuminoid N. 

.. 45*9 is non-albuminoid. 

Clovee Silage — 

per cent. 

Water .. 

Total N. In dry matter .. 
Albuminoid N. „ .. 

. • . of the nitrogen 

and 

.. 80-98 
.. 2*66 
.. 2-15 

.. 80*8 is albuminoid N. 

.. 19*2 is non-albuminoid. 

Silage from Croydon Sewage Farm^ 

Water .. 

Total N. in dry matter .. 
Albuminoid N. „ 

. of the nitrogen .. »» .. 

and 

pSF cwt. 

•. 84*41 
.. 2-66 

1*57 

„ 41*0 is non-albuminoidi 
.. 59* is albuminoid. 


Unfortunately we have no analyses of the green foods, as they 
were put into the silos, and consequently no means of judging 
whether a reduction of the albuminoids into amides, or similar 
non-albuminous compounds, did take place during the process 
of ensilage. 

With regard to the loss which green fodder no doubt sustains 
during the process of ensilage, I may state that no quantitative 
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experiments have been made in England, and no reliable data 
have been obtained from which the degree of loss may be cal- 
culated. That the loss is greater in making sour than sweet 
silage, can hardly be doubted. In the preparation of sweet 
silage, active fermentation does not take place, and in conse- 
quence the sugar and other fermentable constituents of green 
food are subject to much less change and suffer less loss than 
when the silage is allowed to pass through a prolonged series of 
fermentative processes, during which the sugar and other carbo- 
hydrates in the green food are broken up and their elements 
re-united into new combinations, which are partly gaseous, and 
pass away altogether. 

In Germany, however. Professor H. Weiske, of the Experi- 
mental Agricultural Station of Proskau, as long ago as 1873, made 
a number of comparative quantitative analyses of green fodder- 
crops, and the silage produced from them, from which this accu- 
rate observer concludes that, in consequence of prolonged fermen- 
tation, green food in the process of ensilage is converted into 
sour silage at the expense of a considerable amount of the dry 
substance of such food, which passes off mainly in the shape of 
carbonic acid. The loss thus incurred, according to Professor 
Weiske, in an ensilage experiment with sainfoin amounted to 
28 per cent, of the dry substance of the food. He found that the 
loss was not confined merely to the sugar and carbo-hydrates, but 
extended also to the albuminous compounds, and even to the 
woody fibre. The loss in each of these per 100 parts was : — 


Albuminous compounds 16*3 

Assimilable carbo-hydrates . . 39*2 

Crude fibre ., 21*2 


Similar results were obtained by Professor J. Moser in his 
ensilage experiments on green maize, and quite recently by 
Professor M. Maercker in experiments which he made for the 
purpose of determining the changes which beet-root pulp under- 
goes when pitted. In this case the loss by fermentation and 
gaseous disappearance amounted to nearly 50 per cent, of the 
dry substance. The experiments of A. Mayer and L. Brockema 
als9 confirmed the foregoing observations, and showed that 
green fodder when undergoing ensilage sustains a very con- 
siderable loss. 

Professor Weiske and B. Schulze were lately engaged in 
extending their former experiments, and published in the 
* Journal fur Landwirthschaft," Band xxxii. Heft i. 1884, edited 
by Professors Henneberg and Drechsler, of Gottingen, an inte- 
resting report on the changes and losses which take place in 
gr^n fodder when converted into sour silage. 

Without entering into a detailed account of their experiments, 
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I may quote two examples, of maize and of lucerne, proving that 
these, like other fodder-crops, experience a considerable loss 
in food-constituents. 

In experiments with green maize, results were obtained from 
which the losses were calculated as follows : — 




Organic 

Matter. 

Mineral 

Matter. 

100 kilogrammes green maize, dried atl 
212°Falir J 


kilogrammes. 

kilogrammes. 

1“ containing .. 

87*82 

12*18 

gave 

73*9 kilogrammes of sonr silage, alsol 
dried at 212° Fahr J 

1* 

65*29 

8*61 

26*1 kilogrammes loss during ensilage 


22*53 ’ 

3*57 


These losses were distributed among the chemical constituents 
as follows : — 



Albumi- 

noids. 

Chloro- 
phyll and 
Organic 
Acids 
(Ether 
Extract). 

Crude 

Fibre. 

Soluble 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Ash and 
Sand. 

100 kilogrammes greenl 
maize, dry / 

contains 

kilogrs. 

9*50 

kilogrs. 

2*14 

' kilogrs. 

33*89 

kilogrs. 

42*29 

kilogrs. 

12*18 

73*9 kilogrammes sour\ 
silage, dry / 

»> 

5*91 

9*92 

23*93 

25*53 

8-61 

26*1 kilogrammes loss ini 
dry matter - / 


-3*59 

+ 7*78 

-9*96 

-16*76 

- 3-57 


The gain in the extract by ether is due to the conversion of 
sugar into lactic, butyric, and other organic acids, which are 
soluble in the ether, whereas the sugar from which they are 
derived is insoluble. 

Similarly, in the case of lucerne, we have : — 


• 

Organic 

Matter* 

Mineral 

Matter. 

100 kilogrammes green lucerne, driedl 
at212°Fahr. j 

containing .. 

Mlogiammes. 

90-79 

kilogrammes. 

9*21 

gave 

72*9 kilogrammes of sour silage, alsol 
dried at 212° Fahr. . , / 

„ 

64-58 

8-32 

27 *1 kilogrammes loss during ensilage 


: 26*21 

0*89 


2 L 


YOL. XX.— S. S. 
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These losses being distributed as follows : — 



Albumi- 

noid. 

Chloro- 
phyll and 
Organic 
Acids 
(Ether 
Extract). 

Crude 

Fibre. 

1 

1 

Soluble 

Carbo- 

hydrates, 

Ash and 
Sand. 

100 kilogrammes green! 
lucerne, dry .. ** 

kilogrs. 

26*69 

kilogrs. 
4-44 1 

kilogrs. 

22*54 

kilogrs. 

37*12 

kilogrs. 

9*21 

72*9 kilogrammes sourl 
silage, dry / ** ** 

16-95 

6-41 

20*43 

20*79 

8*32 

27*1 kilogrammes loss ini 
dry matter / " ** 

- 9*74 

+ 1*97 

-2*11 

-16*33 ^ 

-0*89 


I am now engaged in carrying out experiments on silage at 
Crawley-mill Farm, Woburn ; and also on a larger scale at Heath 
Farm, Woburn Park, where the Duke of Bedford has lately 
erected several silos. These experiments have special reference 
to the influence of temperature on the quality of the product, 
and to tracing the changes and ascertaining the losses which 
various kinds of green food undergo during the process of 
ensilage. These results I hope to be able to publish before 
long in the ^Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England.* 

12, Hakoveb Squabb. 

August, 1884. 


XVIL — On the Quality of Creosote suitable for protecting Hop-- 
poles^ Wood Fences^ against Decay. By Dr. AtJdTTSTUS 
VoEliOKER, F.R.S,, Consulting Chemist to the Society. 

Commercial creosote, a dark-brown thickish liquid, strongly 
smelling of carbolic acid, has been used for years past, as is 
well known, with much success, for protecting from decay hop- 
poles, stakes, and wooden railings, which, being made from 
young and more or less immature or green wood, enter into 
decay, and become rotten and useless, after a few years, especially 
on naturally stiff and imperfectly drained land. 

The creosoting process has been found so efficacious that it 
has almost completely superseded the older plans of impreg- 
nating wood with corrosive sublimate, as in Kyan’s process, or 
with sulphate of copper, sulphate of iron, chloride of zinc, or 
other metallic salts. 

Recently, however, several complaints have reached me re- 
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specting the quality of creosote with which my correspondents 
were being supplied. The creosoting liquid, it was alleged, 
when applied exactly in the same manner as in former years, 
entirely failed to protect hop-poles against decay ; and Mr. F. 
de Laune, to whom the merit is due of haring used crude 
commercial creosote for preserving timber more than a dozen 
years ago with great success, and of having introduced this 
protecting liquid to the notice of farmers in his article in the 
Journal of this Society, vol. xviii., Part I., p. 259, goes so far 
as to say that, according to his recent experience, wood impreg 
nated with creosote supplied to him a year or two ago became 
rotten more rapidly than he believes it would have been had 
it not been subjected to the creosoting process. 

Mr. de Laune’s experience in past years, of having creosoted 
wood with entire success, compared with his recent failures, 
presents strong presumptive evidence of the quality of com- 
mercial creosote having become deteriorated of late years in 
some cases to an extent such as to make it unsuitable for the 
preservation of hop-poles, wooden railings, &c. 

Unfortunately we possess no analytical data upon which a 
reliable opinion can be based respecting the quality of the 
creosoting liquid which ten or twelve years ago, and even earlier, 
had been used most satisfactorily. It is therefore impossible to 
make a comparison of the chemical composition of the creosote 
used in former years with great success with that supplied in 
recent years, and alleged to be altogether inefi&cacious as a 
means of protecting timber against decay. 

The liquid used for creosoting timber, known commercially 
as creosote, is a fluid possessing a highly complex and variable 
composition. 

It is obtained from coal-tar, which, according to the kind of 
coal from which it is produced, yields the following products on 
distillation at a temperature rising to about 760® F. 

1. Pitch, remaining behind in the retort on distillation, and 

constituting the largest proportion of the products of 
distillation. 

2. Naphtha, or benzol, the most volatile of the coal-tar 

constituents. 

3. Ammoniacal liquor, which always mechanically adheres 

to or is mixed with the more specific tar-products of 
commercial coal-tar. 

4. Light and heavy oils of tar. 

The latter amount to from 20 to 30 per cent, of the coal-tar, 
and constitute the creosoting liquor which is used for pre- 
serving timber. 

Commercial creosote, in other words, is the portion of coal- 

2 li 2 
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,tar wUch comes over on distillation between the tempeijatoe of 
about 350° F. and that of 760° F. It has a highly complex and 
variable composition. 

Amongst its constituents may be mentioned ; phenol or car- 
bolic acid ; cresol or cresylic acid, closely allied in character 
to phenol ; naphthaline ; light tar-oils, passing over on distilla- 
tion at a temperature of about 600° F. ; heavy tar-products 
which remain behind in the retort at that temperature, viz.,, 
pyrene, chrysene, leucoline, cryptidine, pyridine, acridine, and 
other organic bases which occur in minute quantities in com- 
mercial creosote. 

The products of distillation of the liquid employed for 
creosoting wood are heavier than water, whilst the distillation 
products of animal and vegetable oils and fats, such as bone-oil, 
palm-oil, cotton-seed oil, resin-oil, and also shale-oil, have a 
lighter specific gravity than water. 

Carbolic and cresylic acid, distinguished for their powerful 
antiseptic properties, were until recently regarded as the most 
valuable constituents of creosoting liquids, and are still held by 
some of the highest chemical authorities as the chief consti- 
tuents upon which the efficacy of commercial creosote as a 
preserver of timber mainly depends. 

This generally received opinion has been called in question 
by Mr. Boulton, of the firm of Burt, Boulton, and Hayward, 
the well-known tar-distillers, who, in a paper read quite 
recently before the members of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, on the strength of certain practical experiments, a long 
experience, and the testimony of several chemical experts, 
endeavoured to show that the efficacy of tar-acids as anti- 
septics has been overrated at the expense of the more stable 
and enduring properties of the tar-oils. At the same time 
Mr. Boulton admits that the percentage of tar-acids in the 
creosote to be used remains a contested matter of opinion. 

Notwithstanding all that has lately been said and written in 
favour of Mr. Boulton’s view, it appears to me a hazardous pro- 
ceeding to rely on the efficacy of a creosoting liquid which 
contains as little as 3, 4, or even 5 per cent, of crude carbolic 
acid. 

In preserving old well-matured timber, such as is used for 
railway sleepers, and is less liable to perish than young immature 
wood, used for railings, hop-poles, and light wooden structures, 
creosote which is comparatively poor in crude carbolic and 
cresylic acid, but which is rich in heavy tar-oils, I can conceive 
may be quite efficacious in preserving such old timber ; but when 
we have to deal with young immature wood, full of sap, I do not 
think a creosoting liquid, containing as little crude carbolic 
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acid as I have found in creosote recently purchased, can be 
relied upon for its power of preventing the decay of hop-poles 
for a reasonable number of years. 

Creosote, suitable for preserving hop-poles or wooden fences, 
in my judgment should contain not less than 10 per cent, of 
crude carbolic and cresylic acid ; and if the percentage of these 
tar-acids rises above 10 per cent., the creosote will be all the 
better for the purpose of protecting the poles against decay. 

In a sample of commercial creosote sent to me for analysis a 
short time ago, I found no less than 14*7 6 per cent, of ammoniacal 
water. 

This sample, on distillation up to 610° F., yielded only 
39*08 per cent, of products volatile at that temperature, in- 
cluding only per cent, of crude carbolic acid. The ammo- 
niacal liquor, amounting to 14f per cent., is most objectionable ; 
and 4J per cent, of crude tar-acids appears to me insufficient to 
neutralise the effect in the sap of young wood of those consti- 
tuents which cause in wet ground its rapid decay if unprotected. 
There can be little or no doubt that a creosoting liquor of the 
character of this sample is altogether unsuitable for the purpose 
for which it was used. 

Not quite so bad, but still anything but good creosoting 
liquors, were two other samples, recently purchased by hop- 
growers in Kent, These samples contained respectively : — 



No. 1. 

i No. 2, 

Distillate from boiling point to a temperature of\ 

eiO^Fabr. 

Including : — 

Crude carbolic acid 

Specific gravity of creosote at 60® Fahr. 

30 08 

3 per cent. 
1*102 

61*75 

4 per cent. 
1*103 


I fear, under the name of creosote, tarry liquors are often sold 
to hop-growers which are not worth much, if anything, for pro- 
tecting hop-poles against premature decay ; and I would strongly 
urge upon farmers who are in the habit of creosoting wood not 
to buy any creosote unless it is guaranteed of a well-defined 
quality. 

The Crown agents of the Colonies, the War- Office, and pro- 
bably other Government Offices, in entering into contracts for 
the supply of creosote, issue specifications to govern the quality 
of supplies of creosoting liquors. Tar distillers and dealers in 
creosoting liquors surely ought to know what they are selling, 
and farmers will do well to insist upon being supplied with 
creosoting liquor of a guaranteed quality. I would suggest the 
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following specification, the adoption of which, I believe, would 
place dealings in creosoting liquors on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing, and remedy the complaints which have lately been made 
respecting the bad qualities of creosote. 

Specification to govern the quality of supplies of Creosoting 
Liquor, 

1. The liquor must be free from the admixture of any oil or 

other subtance not obtainable from the distillation of coal 
at temperatures between about 350° F. and 760° F. 

2. It must yield from 65-70 per cent, of products when dis- 

tilled from its boiling-point to 610° F, 

3. By repeated agitation with successive portions of a solu- 

tion of caustic soda of spec* gravity 1 * 125 (25° Twaddell) 
the distillate must yield not less than 10 per cent, of 
crude carbolic and cresylic acid (crude coal-tar acids). 

4. The creosoting liquor shall contain not less than 20 nor 

more than 30 per cent, of constituents that do not distil 
over at a temperature of 610° F. 

5. It should become completely fluid when raised to a tem- 

perature of about 95° F., and remain so on cooling down 
to a temperature of 85° F. 

6. The specific gravity of the liquor must not be less than 

1035, and not more than 1065, water being 1000 at a 
temperature of 60° F. 


XVIIL — The Farm Prize Competition of 1884, By JoHif 
CoLEMAK, York. 

Judges. 

Bichard Stratton, The Duffryn, Kewport, Mon. 

George Street, Maiilden, Amptliill, Beds. 

John Coleman, York. 

Ik connection with the Shrewsbury meeting, the offer of prizes 
for farm competition was restricted to the counties of Salop, 
Stafford, and Hereford. As was the case at York the previous 
year, the Local Committee differed in opinion as to the expe- 
diency or desirability of offering prizes, and it was only alter 
considerable pressure had been exercised by influential county 
representatives that this valuable feature of the Society’s annual 
programme was once more maintained. Bearing in mind the 
composition of the executive portion of a Local Committee, and 
the necessarily large proportion of town representatives, whose 
interests are mainly local, and who are naturally inclined to 
view the spending of money outside their own boundaries as 
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undesirable, it is questionable whether a matter of such proved 
interest and value to the general body of members should be 
optional with the Local Committee at all. For though public 
opinion has on these two occasions overborne local feeling, it 
may not always be so energetically or skilfully directed. And 
the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Jasper More at the General 
Meeting in London in December last, that in future the offer of 
prizes for farm competition should be compulsory on the town 
which is visited, is certainly deserving of consideration, as 
it would ensure a continuance of this most desirable element, 
and would remove all uncertainty from the minds of would-be 
competitors. Those through whose exertions the farm-prize 
competition has been maintained will, we trust, feel that the 
result fully justifies their ejGTorts ; and that the information con- 
tained in Mr, Bell’s admirable report of farm practice in York- 
shire, and the following effort to convey a faithful account of 
what we saw in the course of our inspections of the competing 
farms in the Midlands, will have due effect in strengthening 
public opinion as to the desirability of making this a permanent 
feature in the annual role of utilities carried out by our Great 
National Society. 

As will be seen from the appended list, the entries were more 
numerous than on any previous occasion. The competition in 
the first two classes for Grass and Arable Farms was excellent, 
and quite sufficiently close. In the small farm division we are 
sorry to report only two entries, as, judging from the great 
interest attaching to them, and the variety of practice they 
illustrated, it would have been desirable to have seen more of 
the sort, and especially representatives of the wilder hilly 
districts. 

Those who are acquainted with the geological features of the 
counties will realise that our work lay principally on the Old and 
New Red Sandstone formations, and though the surface-soils were 
seldom derived directly from either rocks, the superficial beds 
when of a drift character partook of the characteristics of the 
parent source. The exceptions were a couple of farms on the 
Wenlock shales. The soils on the sandstone formations are, 
though variable to a degree, speaking generally, of a fertile 
character ; the lighter parts very suitable for arable cultivation, 
and the stronger soils capable of growing good grass under 
skilful treatment. If we add to this a mild and rather moist 
climate, and a due proportion of grass to arable, we have some 
of the conditions which have been so far favourable to farming 
during recent years, so that there are few signs of that terrible 
depression which has left an all but ineradicable mark on many 
less favoured localities. But the great reason for this happy 
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Class 8.— JPor the best-managed 3?ABaf, under one Limdred and fifty Acres in extent. 

Charles Miles, Tattenhill, Burton-on-Trent .. 127 Bight and Heavy ^ . .. .. First Prize, de5C 

Alexander Sherratt, Oclepitchard, Hereford 13Q^ Heavy 2nd Prize, £15. 
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state of things is the prominent importance of live-stock in the 
systems of farming, and this of mixed sorts. The development 
of the Shropshire sheep from local to national importance, a 
progress which has been mainly due to the pluck and per- 
severance of the tenant-farmers themselves, has greatly increased 
the returns from the flock. The cultivation of cattle either for 
grazing or dairy purposes — ^both excellent of their kind and for 
their respective offices — and much attention to the breeding 
of a serviceable selling class of cart-horses, have all tended to 
returns for live-stock much above the average. It is quite evident 
from the Agricultural Returns, and from my own observation, 
that the necessity for returning to grass the less desirable tillage- 
land has been fully realised by the more intelligent occupiers, 
and that their commendable enterprise has in most cases been 
met by reasonable assistance from landlords. The following 
comparison of the area under grass in 1868 and 1883 will 
sufficiently prove this point : — 



Total 

Cultivated Area. 

1 1868. 

1 AreainOiass. 

1883. 

Area in Grass. 

Increase of 
Grass. 

Shropshire .. .. 

Acres. 

712,846 

Acres. 

340,909 

Acres. 

422,576 

81,667 

Stafford 

604,237 

840,112 

404,655 

64,543 

Hereford 

445,842 

213,517 

334,763 

121,246 


In the course of the report many instances will be given of 
successful laying down of land to grass, and I would here 
only allude to the important influence in obtaining a close 
thick sward of sheep-grazing when supplied with cotton-cake or 
other food rich in manuring elements. It has been laid down 
in some quarters authoritatively that young pastures should not 
be grazed with sheep ; and the reason given is that, eating so 
close to the ground, they will destroy the clovers. This might 
be the case if the land were too heavily stocked and the sheep 
had nothing to improve their manure ; but it is most certainly 
not the case under judicious management, and, though mixed 
stock are desirable in order that all the herbage should be equally 
consumed, yet I am satisfied that sheep will do most good, 
because they are the best manure distributors ; and that, whether 
we are dealing with new pastures or old grass, the most prac- 
tical and profitable means of improvement is the consumption 
of cotton-cake by cattle and sheep on the land ; and that though, 
in dealing with exhausted or neglected land, applications of pur- 
chased manures, and, on some soils especially, of phosphates, 
may be desirable — nay, actually necessary — the best and cheapest 
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way of maintaining fertility is by the free use of cake or 
other suitable artificial food. 

It is not only in the matter of laying down land to grass 
that landlords have entered into, and apparently understood, 
modern requirements. We were greatly pleased with the general 
character of the farm buildings, not only on the farms entered 
for competition, but throughout the localities we visited. I 
may describe them as convenient, substantial, and generally 
adequate to requirements. In only one instance did we see 
buildings entirely covered in, viz., those at Mr. Marston’s farm 
at Brampton Brian, which, though erected many years since— 
viz., in 1868 — when requirements were less understood, were 
excellently arranged and greatly appreciated by the tenant, who 
did not find that the protection thus afforded to his well-bred 
Herefords rendered them more delicate or less able to thrive in 
that somewhat exposed country. Though the covering of the 
yards is not yet in fashion, as we believe it must eventually 
become, yet in all modern additions the necessity for deep 
shelter sheds is fully recognised, and the importance of preserving 
manure as much as possible from the washing of rainfall by 
having buildings well spouted, and by utilising the drainings 
of the yards when the lie of the land allows of surface irrigation, 
were all matters of consideration. Without being invidious, 
I may notice as especially creditable as regards equipmerits 
the estates of Earl Brownlow, some of whose homesteads verge 
on the extravagant, Earl Powis, the Dukes of Sutherland and 
Cleveland, Lord Stafford, Sir Thomas Boughey, and The 
Honourable Mrs, Cotton. It is quite certain that, where the 
owner takes an interest in his property or is represented by a 
practical man of* business, who knows what is wanted at the 
present day, and how the outlay can be made that shall benefit 
all parties, tenants are encouraged to spend their money and 
take a pride in doing justice to the land. 

I may preface a few introductory remarks by a comparison 
of the returns of live-stock in 1868 and 1883, from which the 
increase of horned stock and the decrease of sheep will be 
evident : — 


! 

Shropshire. 

Staffordshire. 

Hereford. 

1S68. 

1883. 

1868. 

1883. 

1868. 

1883. 

Cattle,.. 

120,786 

143,651 

125,046 

137,402 

71,181 

81,978 

Sheep .. 

519,539 

342,486 

365,945 

225,576 

380,607 

270,463 

figs .. 

61,220 

69,501 

53,788 

54,180 

28,942 

31,691 
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The large decrease of sheep is partly attributable to the fact 
that, owing to the ravages of the rinderpest in 1865 and follow- 
ing years, sheep-stock had to a certain extent replaced cattle- 
stock for a time, and the increase of the latter is partly 
explained on the same principle ; but it must also be remem- 
bered that the increase of grassland must have a tendency to 
reduce sheep-keeping facilities, and increase the means of 
keeping cattle. The present large deficiency in the numbers of 
sheep, as compared with 1868, may also be in some measure 
owing to the losses from liver-rot in the wet seasons of the last 
decade. The numbers of both stock have sensibly increased in 
the last year over its predecessor, and we may with favourable 
seasons look for further development. 

Throughout Shropshire and Herefordshire the prevailing 
breed of cattle are Herefords, and the improvement of these 
valuable animals has been greatly stimulated since the Herd- 
book was established (mainly through the exertions of Mr. Duck- 
ham, M.P.). The American demand, which has been going on 
for some years, is as active as ever, and, according to the 
opinions of Americans themselves, may continue for years to 
come. Quite recently this demand has extended to South 
America ; thus opening out a vast field for the future. It was 
indeed fortunate for the breeders that they got their animals 
registered, for our friends across the water will not as a rule 
look twice at an animal, however meritorious, that is not proved 
to be pure bred by the Herd-book. Any lengthy description of 
the Hereford cattle would be out of place ; their great size, early 
maturity, splendid beef-producing qualities, and hardy character, 
are well known ; their weak point is in yield of milk, though 
what they do give is rich. The universal practice of turning 
out the calves with their dams, and either not milking at all or 
only taking away any excess during the first weeks of the calPs 
life, is not calculated to encourage or develop milking qualities, 
because it is well known that, if the whole of the milk is not 
abstracted, the flow rapidly reduces, and, as the calf learns to 
eat grass, it naturally cares less for the teat. There are other 
reasons why we question the wisdom of the system. The returns 
from ordinary stock are not sufficient. The total value of the 
cow’s produce consists of the price of the calf when weaned, 
say at 8 to 9 months old, which may range from 10/. to 12/., and 
this includes the grass eaten by the calf as well as its dam — ^no 
inconsiderable item ; whereas, in the best dairy management, a 
return is obtained per cow of more than double, although, of 
course, expense of management is greater. Hereford cows are 
wintered without much expense ; indeed, in sheltered situations, 
they may live out most of the year, having a shed to lie in at 
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nights, a few roots thrown about or sliced, and straw ; the 
labour of milking is also saved ; but highlj-fed dairy stock, 
whether kept for milk-selling or cheese-making, must do much 
more as manure-makers and land-improvers than cattle which 
get 'no extra food. One of the Judges, himself a milkseller, 
contends that the system is prejudicial to the milking qualities 
of the future cows, inasmuch as the animal becomes far too fat, 
and, though this condition is the result of natural food, yet the 
result is just as bad as though the calf was forced for show, 
proper muscular action being seriously impeded by the deposit 
of fat in the tissues. I had no opportunity of instituting 
a comparison as to fecundity between Hereford heifers and 
hand-reared stock, but I can readily imagine that his views 
are sound in this matter. In almost every instance where 
Herefords were kept we found one or two dairy animals pur- 
chased to supply the requirements of the household ; and, lastly, 
whilst precluded from giving actual figures, I am justified 
in stating that the system, as applied to cattle of ordinary 
market value, is not sufficiently profitable. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the progress of the stock when weaned ; 
they thrive splendidly in open yards, are docile in habits, and 
when judiciously fed, without an excessive quantity of roots, 
and with a due allowance of concentrated food, their progress is 
rapid; and they probably pay as well for their food ais any 
breed of similar age. I venture to suggest that, under different 
treatment, the milking properties of the Herefords might be 
developed without serious injury to their feeding qualities. In 
one instance, not that of a competitor, I found cross-bred cows 
each rearing two calves, and I am convinced that, even if 
dairying is not considered practical or desirable, more should 
be done in the way of rearing. I am diffident about criticising 
established practices, for which there may be reasons beyond 
my ken ; hut, as it is said that onlookers often see more than 
those at work, so perhaps the expression of my convictions, 
which have been forced upon me by observation and facts, may 
at least provoke useful consideration. 

Much of the success, which we witnessed with admiration and 
almost envy, is attributable to the valuable rent-paying properties 
of the Shropshire sheep, which are universal in the Midlands, 
The characters of these are too well known to require descrip- 
tion ; hut I may notice the fact, that the practice of shearing 
the lambs in July is becoming general, and, as far as I could 
gather, is considered desirable, because the skin can be kept 
, cleaner and insects more easily destroyed. Another innovation, as 
to which the testimony was more varied, is the putting of the for- 
wardest ewe lambs to the ram. On good land, and with generous 
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treatment, I believe this will be found advantageous, as saving 
time, bringing the animal into profit at an earlier period, and 
probably causing them to breed better in the following year. 
The experience was very varied. In one case, where the land 
was strong and the animals kept only in moderate condition, 
only 2 out of 20 proved in lamb, and these cast their lambs ; 
whilst in another every one produced a lamb ; and these, at the 
time of our second visit, were thriving and looking well. I 
think the system might be more successful if the management 
of the lambs included the use of a small quantity of artificial, 
and a greater change of natural food. In this way they would 
be more developed; and the wethers might be sufficiently 
forwarded to he fit for the market at a year old : whereas, the 
almost universal practice is to finish them off on grass-land or 
seeds during a second summer. I cannot think that this is 
judicious, as more holding stock might be kept if the hoggs were 
finished off on turnips. 

Another practice, not universal but very general, was the 
carting to the homestead and the grass land of the whole of the 
root-crop, often at great cost, and carting back manure made 
from the consumption of the roots by store cattle eating straw. 
Where strong land prevails 'Jthis may be a necessary evil, but it 
is certainly not desirable where the land is suitable for eating 
on. In one case, where the land was eminently suitable for 
sheep, the occupier admitted that formerly sheep consumed a 
part of the crops on the land, but he had got out of the practice 
and he could not tell why. In my opinion it would be more 
profitable to consume the bulk of the roots on the land ; and if 
such treatment is likely to make the land too rich for barley, 
then take wheat first, and follow with barley, by which process 
it is probable that the tendency to clover-sickness, which is so 
very often the case, would be obviated, partly by increasing the 
interval and more by improving the condition of the land ; for we 
found excellent crops, even though recurring at intervals of four 
years, in every case where the land was in really high condition. 

We were very much impressed with the economical manage- 
ment of labour, the cost, which will be given in every case 
described, will, we think, compare very favourably with, most 
parts of the country. This is due to the thorough knowledge 
of work by the employers, and to their own exertions either in 
careful superintendence, or in active assistance. Thus it will be 
noted that on one of the dairy-farms, although not by any means 
a small undertaking, the farmer always makes one of the 
milkers, and the wife is the dairymaid. With such personal 
attention, no serious difficulty is experienced as to milking, 
which in some parts of the country is becoming a great trouble. 
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In the south of Shropshire, and throughout Herefordshire, 
orchards occupy a considerable area, and cider-making is an 
important feature. Generally the juice is expressed by revolving 
stones, similar to a mortar-mill. In one instance, that of 
Mr. Peter Davies, of Tenbury, an American mill is used. A 
short description of the process may be interesting. The fruit, 
which is shaken off the trees when ripe and allowed to remain 
in heaps for a time in order to further mature — though care 
should be taken to avoid decomposition — is put through the 
mill, which consists of a drum running at about 2000 revolutions 
per minute, working against a set of lever rasps or scrapers, 
which give way if a stone or other hard substance gets into the 
mill. The pulp is next filled into hair bags, pressed in a 
Bulmer press, then placed in water to macerate for 24 hours, 
6 gallons of water to each hair ; * then reground, repressed, and 
the liquid added to the first expressed juice. Underneath 
the manufactory is a large commodious cellar. The juice is 
run by flexible tubes into barrels holding 400 to 500 gallons 
each, where the fermenting process takes place. On this farm 
of 475 acres there are 42 acres of orchards, mostly in grass, 
and producing very useful keep for sheep and cattle. The 
waste pulp is usually thrown about the orchards &nd bofi.- 
sumedby stock, and what is uneaten makes manure. Th^ Wp 
is very uncertain. That of 1883 was very abundaUt, dnd was 
estimated ;at 14,000 gallons, which at 6d. a gallon, an average 
price in good years, equals 350Z., about 8Z. 10s. an acre, besides 
the value of the grass, which is certainly not less than 11 lO^., 
making a total gross return of lOZ. an acre ; but this is of course 
much above the average, and the cost of manufacture is con- 
siderable. It maybe taken as a general rule that a well-stocked 
orchard, with trees in good bearing, is worth about 5Z. an acre. 
In every case where cider was made, and in some instances 
where it was bought, it forms part of the wages, a custom 
which, to our minds, would be more honoured in the breach than 
the observance ; and in many instances the farmers were of the 
same opinion as ourselves; but the tyrant custom has been 
hitherto too strong for them. Mr. Davies, for instance, gives 
his nien the option of 2 quarts a day throughout the year, 
or Is. Qd. a week additional money. Almost universally liquor 
is preferred. The consumption averages 250 gallons a month, 
with an additional 500 gallons in harvest, that is, 3500 gallons 
a year, at 6d. a gallon, 87Z. 10^. Another large grower tried 
money for a time, but such was the dissatisfaction that he had 


* This is the technical name of the hag, made of coarse hair, in which the 
pulp is placed for the press. 
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to return to the system, although sensible of its evil tendencies. 
On some farms we found 2 quarts given in winter and 3 quarts, 
which not unfrequently extends to a gallon, in summer. Such 
an enormous quantity of acid must be injurious, and there is no 
doubt that cider-drinkers are more subject to rheumatism than 
others. Seeing how almost entirely money has been substituted 
for drink in many parts, and the advantages to all concerned 
which follow, we think that in these days of combined action by 
means of clubs and chambers, a well directed agitation might be 
effectively worked, and the cider evil — for such it is — done away 
with. Labour should be paid for in money only, with liberty to 
buy, up to a reasonable limit, at 6d. a gallon. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Davies, Sen., now retired in 
favour of his son, who entered on the same farm in 1822, I am 
able to give a most interesting comparison of the amount and 
value of stock which the farm carried at the two periods, the 
area, 475 acres, being the same; but at present 17 acres are 
occupied with hops, and therefore to this extent the stock- 
bearing area is reduced. The facts are obtained from a sale 
catalogue when the farm was given up by Mr. Edward Farmer, 
and represents, according to Mr. Davies, Sen., the full capacity 
of the farm for stock. Indeed, he declared that for some years 
after his entry he could not keep more ; possibly so soon after 
the close of the great European wars there would be a larger 
proportion of arable land than at present. The horned cattle 
of the Hereford breed comprised 9 cows and calves, 5 three- 
year-old heifers in calf, 8 two-year-olds, 3 barren cows, 
4 three-year-old bullocks, 4 two-year-old bullocks, 6 yearling 
heifers, and 6 yearling bullocks, making a total of 45, which 
realised the magnificent sum of 140Z. I5. Sc?., or a trifle over 
31. a head average. The highest price for a cow and calf was 
IIZ. 15s. Three-year-olds ranged from 71. 5s. to 81. 10^. Three- 
year-old bullocks made 81. 10s. each. Two-year-old heifers in 
calf ranged from 2Z. 6s. to 18Z. ; yearlings from 21. 17s. to 4Z. 
The working horses comprised 6 animals, which ranged from 
2Z. 105. given for a six-year-old mare in foal and 13Z. IO5. for 
a five-year-old. The hackneys included 8 animals, 2 not 
sold ; prices from 4 guineas to 15 guineas. The sheep were 
sold privately. They comprised 58 ewes and lambs, 16 yearling 
ewes, 21 wethers, and 9 rams, making a total, irrespective of 
lambs, of 104 head, which would probably have made an 
average of IZ. IO5. a head, at which I have calculated them. 
Pigs, 15 in number, ranged from IZ. I65. to 3Z. 15Z., and 
approached nearer present prices than any other kind of stock. 

The particulars of the sale catalogue may be thus sum- 
marised : — 
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£ s. d. 

45 head of cattle 140 1 3 

6 waggon horses . . . . £50 10 0 

7 hackney „ &c. . . 81 12 0 

132 2 0 

104 sheep, estimated at 156 0 0 

15 pigs , , . . . . 23 5 0 


In 1882, total value of live-stock . . £451 8 3 

At the time of our first visit in January, the stock of cattle 
comprised — 

23 in-calf cows, well-bred Herefords, valued 


at22Z. .. £506 

1 dairy cow, cross-bred 25 

15 feeding bullocks and heifers, at 20Z, each . . 300 

17 yearlings, at 12Z. 204 

3 yearling heifers for breeding, at 157.. , , . 45 

9 cows, two-year old heifers, at 18Z. . . . . 162 

3 feeding cows 60 

1 three-year-old bull, “ The Druid ” , . . , 30 

72 head. £1332 

Horses, 

13 working horses, at SOL £390 

2 old mares . . . . . . . . 80 

2 foals .. .. 40 

2 nags . . . * 50 

19 £510 

Sheep, 

126 big Shropshire ewes in-lamb, at 705. £441 0 0 

137 mixed hoggs, at 505 342 10 0 

11 ram lambs, at 8O5, 44 0 0 

3 older rams, at 5Z. 15 0 0 

277 £842 10 0 

without pigs, of which we have no record. The following is a 
summary of the two periods : — 

1822. 1884. 

£ s. d. £ s, d, 

45 Head of Cattle 140 1 3 72 Head of Cattle .. 1332 0 0 

13 Horses .. 132 2 0 19 Horses .. .. 510 0 0 

104 Sheep estimated M 156 0 0 277 Steep .. .. 842 10 0 

162 428 3 3 368 2684 10 0 
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I have estimated the value of the present stock, and 
certainly have not in any way exaggerated prices. It shows 
that the capabilities of the^ farm as to the number of stock have 
more than doubled, whilst their value has increased sixfold. 

After the first inspection in January, the Judges were able to 
eliminate five competitors as practically out of the running ; 
and it was decided, in the interests of all parties, that it would 
be better to indicate to these exhibitors that no further inspec- 
tion would be made. 

For the first time in the history of Farm-prize Competition, 
the Judges were instructed to make inquiries of competitors as 
to whether they could recommend any servants as specially 
meritorious in the discharge of their duties, in order that such 
might be recommended to the Council for medals or certificates. 
This departure is in their opinion a very proper one. The 
really deserving servant would find such’^a distinction a valuable 
help to advancement in life ; and when it is remembered that 
some of the most successful examples of farming are by men who 
have risen from service by the honesty of their work and by their 
provident habits : any help to the really deserving must be of 
public advantage. 

Class I. — ^Fiest Peize. 

Mr. William Nunnerley^ Dearnford Hall^ Whitchurch. 

Grass 127 acres 

Arable . . . . . . 60 


Total . . . . 187 

This farm is held on a yearly agreement under the Hon. Mrs. 
Stapleton Cotton, of Park Hall, Oswestry, Salop. The agree- 
ment dates from February 20, 1879 ; and after the ordinary 
clauses as to cropping, consumption of produce, &c., the land* 
lord undertakes to expend 300/. in bones, to be supplied on or 
before May, 1879, and 470/. in improving the house and build- 
ings, and making the latter accommodate fifty cows, to provide 
shed and yard for young stock, and a Dutch barn to hold most of 
the produce. In addition to the above liberal outlay, the landlord 
contracts to supply permanent seeds for a field of 20 acres. Most 
of the grass-land has been dressed with J ton per acre of bones, 
from which much benefit was visible. This was followed up 
last winter by a mixture of bone-meal and superphosphate. 
The soil is a sandstone drift, of a light, and in some parts thin 
and poor character, more suitable for tillage than grass ; indeed, 
we believe that without liberal treatment and judicious grazing, 
the grass would be only second-rate. Some of the lighter tillage 

TOL. XX.— s. s. 2 m: 
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land is plagued with poppies and spurry. Great judg- 
ment is exercised as to grazing. Sheep and cows are never 
mixed. 

Live-Stock , — On our second visit in May, we found the 
following stock, which were almost identical, except in the 
matter of calves, with what existed in January: — 


OattiiE. 

50 Cows in-Milk. 

10 Yearling Heifers. 

13 Heifer Calves. 

2 Bulls. 



2 Draft horses (1 Man). 
1 Strong half-hred horse. 
IHag. 

4 


Sheep. 

62 Ewes. 

74 Larabs. 

136 

Pigs. 

5 Breeding Sows, 

69 Eat and Store Pigs, 

64 


Dairy Management — The plan of the homestead (Fig. 1, 
p. 521) gives a good idea of the accommodation provided. The 
great business at Dearnford Hall is dairying, cheese being the 
principal product. The cows, of shorthorn type, are a capital 
lot, carefully bred with a view to good milking properties. We 
were very favourably impressed on our first visit, when the 
animals were in the stalls ; but their great excellence was more 
evident when we saw them in the cow pasture. There we in- 
spected fifty grand cows and heifers in full profit, and found 
every animal meritorious. Great care is exercised both in the 
selection of sires, which are not necessarily, though generally, 
pedigree stock from milking tribes, and the cows are drafted if 
they are not quite satisfactory. The heifers, which we thought 
a capital lot, are served about July and August, so as to produce 
their first calf when about two years old, and many of these 
youngsters made a remarkable show for their age. Most of the 
animals are bred on the farm ; a few are occasionally purchased. 
The cows calve in the spring, mostly before cheese-making com- 
mences. All the best heifer calves are reared, and the bull calves 
are fattened up to the time of cheese-making ; after that, they are 
sold as soon as removable, two or three days old, at from 2Z. to 
2?. IO 5 . each. During the winter the cows, although mostly dry, 
or at any rate not giving much milk, are well fed, viz. long hay 
or straw, and 56 lbs. of swedes, given whole to the cows, and 
sliced or fingered for the heifers, with 3 lbs. of mixed cotton- 
aud linseed-cake. In summer, cows in full milk have as much 
6 lbs. a day of decorticated cotton-cake. This extremely 
liberal scale of feeding explains the extraordinary amount of 




1. Batcli-tJiam. 

2. Shed. 

3. Garden. 

4. Drinking-pool, 

5. Calyes. 

6, 6. Oows. 

1. Mixing-room* 

8. Roots. * 

9. Young cattle. 

10. Sow9’ yard. 

11 ', 11'. Young cattle. 

12. Box. 

13. Caxt-stable. 

14. Hach-stahle. 

15. Manure yard. 


16. Piggeries. 

17. Gig. 

18. Cart-shed[. 

19. Closets. 

20. Ducks. 

21. Yardv 

22. Kennel. 

23. Cfoals. 

24 Yard. 

25. Room, 

26. Kitchen. 

27. Dairy whey. 

28. HaU. 

29. Bress-house. 

30. Dining-room. 

2 n 2 
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stock kept. For though the cows are turned out to grass by 
the 24th of April, only 75 acres of grass are provided for the 
summer grazing of 50 cows, 4 horses at night, and the young 
calves. The heifer calves are always setoned in the breast 
when from six to eight months old, as a preventive against 
black-leg or quarter-evil, which was the cause of considerable 
loss previous to this treatment. Only one solitary case has 
occurred since. The young cattle are wintered in a well- 
sheltered yard, with a good shelter -shed suitable for the 
purpose, and forming part of the alterations carried out on Mr. 
Nunnerley’s entry. Their winter food comprises barley straw, 
cut turnips, and 3 lbs. of linseed-cake daily. In summer they 
depend upon their own resources in a good grass field. The cows 
during winter are tied up in pairs in a well ventilated cowhouse, 
which is well arranged as to mangers, &c. ; but the space, 
6 feet, between the stalls is decidedly narrow for large cows ; 
and, as one of the judges remarked, would have been better if 
6 inches wider. The weaning calves, 13 in number, were a 
thriving, coloury lot. We found them in May in a small 
paddock of excellent grass, close to the homestead, having a 
little skira-milk, with linseed-cake first soaked in water, sliced 
mangolds, meal, &c. On the occasion of our second visit we 
found cheese-making in full swing. A special description of 
sour ch^se for the Manchester market is made^ acidity being 
obtained % iddihg a small quantity of old (sour milk). Blue 
mould ibrfns tapidly, aiid this class of Cheese can be sold at 
from six to eight weeks old. Delicate and careful manipulation 
is required in the process, but with Mrs. Nunnerley^s careful and 
systematic management success is ensured. About one-third of 
the cream from the night’s milk is removed. This comparatively 
large proportion is justified by the high condition in which the 
cows are kept. Indeed, it is probable that the cheese would 
not be of such uniform quality, and would be more difficult to 
manipulate, if more cream were retained. The usual price 
obtained is 70s. a cwt. of 121 lbs. In 1882 the price was 66s.; 
in 1883, 70s. 

Accurate accounts are kept, from which the following facts 
as to dairy produce for 1882 and 1883 have been supplied : — 


1882. £ «, d. 1883. £ s. d. 

Cheese from 50 Cows 767 12 0 Cheese from 47 Cows 766 2 0 

Butter 137 0 0 Butter 168 7 4 

Whey valued at 50s. a Whey valued at 50«. a 

Cow 125 0 0 Cow .. .. .. 117 10 0 

Calves sold 82 18 0 Calves sold .. ,. 110 0 0 


Calv^ reared, 12 calves 2?. 24 0 0 Calves reared, 15 calves 2?. 30 6 0 
2Zl Us. Id. per Cow 1136 10 0 26?. 7s 2d. per Cow 1191 19 4 
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The foregoing are remarkable figures, indicating results pro- 
bably almost unique in the experience of cheese-makers. The 
yield of 1882 was at the rate of 4 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lbs. per cow. 
The actual weight of cheese in 1883 was 26,074 lbs., which gives 
an average per cow of 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 22 lbs. No Registry of milk 
is kept, but the cheese averages as many gallons of milk, inas- 
much as a gallon of such milk will undoubtedly make a 
pound of cheese. Comparing the return of 1883 with that 
of a milk-selling farm, we must deduct from the total the sum 
which would be received for calves sold at birth, assumed 
to be lOOZ., and we have 1091Z. 19s. 4cZ. as the amount realised 
for Mr, Nunnerley’s milk, which works out a fraction over 
lOd. a gallon.* 

In connection with the dairy, and as evidence that the value 
of the whey has not been exaggerated, I append the pig account 
for 1883. A capital sort of white middle-breed pigs is kept. 
At the visit in January we found six sows and produce, and 
five bought pigs. 

£ s. d- 

Amount received for pigs sold , , , , 370 14 6 

Do. do. extra in stock , . . . 6 6 0 

377 0 6 

Less cost of pigs bought 80 6 0 

296 14 6 . 

Corn and meal consumed £118 16 0 

Whey at 50s. a cow . • 117 10 0 

6 0 

Balance profit . . . . . . £60 8 6 


* As a means of testing the aeoaraoy of the figures supplied by Mr. Kunuerley, 
he has, at the request of the Judges, weighed the milk yielded on a given day, 
June 12, 1884, and the cheese produced from it on June 26, 14 days after 
manufacture. 

Total weight of milk from 49 cows and heifers 1785 lbs. 

Quantity of cream removed for butter .. .. 19i ,> 


for cheese-making .. 1765 „ 

This measured 173 gallons. 

Two cheeses weighed on June 26 .. .. 171 lbs. 

Butter from cream off milk .. .. 9J „ 

« ’^^hey .. .. 4§ „ 


Total 


14 


for 2 lbs. of butter 
” \per cow per week. ' 

The average yield of milk per cow equals 14| quarts. 

The animals comprised 31 adult cows, seven 3-year-old and eleven 2-year-old 
heifers. 

This test was applied after a long drought, and when the pastures were 
becoming very bare. 
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The food comprises meal of various kinds soaked in whey. 
The troughs and feeding shoots of Staffordshire ware are clean, 
convenient, and economical of food. 

A small flock of well-bred Shropshire sheep and their fol- 
lowers are kept as accessory to the dairy, which is the great 
business of the farm. In January we found 38 ewes and 28 ewe- 
lambs, the latter having been served. The character of these 
sheep was very good. They were on grass, getting ^ a lb. of 
cake. There were also 35 tup-iambs (from which the best had 
been sold in the autumn for breeding purposes) intended for the 
butcher, which we found folded on the turnip-field and gnawing 
the roots, and getting the extraordinary allowance of 1^ lbs. of 
cake and peas with hay. This was the only weak feature of the 
management. It must be false economy to make lambs that are 
shedding their teeth gnaw swedes ; either they would not do so 
well, or they might do better with less food if the roots were 
cut. When this was pointed out, Mr. Nunnerley at once 
recognised the force of our objection, and altered his practice, 
with decided advantage to his sheep. At our second visit we 
found 61 ewes and 74 lambs. Twenty of the shearlings had 
proved in lamb, and Mr. Nunnerley was in favour of the 
innovation, which, with his liberal treatment, will no doubt 
answer. Not only is there a decided gain in having production 
fo warded a year, but it is probable that the young ewes will do 
better the second year. Besides a good pasture, mangolds were 
supplied, and lbs. of artificial food per ewe, consisting of a 
mixture of linseed-cake, undecorticated cotton-cake, Indian corn, 
and rice-meal. This liberal supply was slightly increased as the 
iambs commenced to eat. Considering the large allowance of 
artificial food, the lambs were' not so big or so forward as might 
have been expected, and Mr. Nunnerley thinks that oats instead 
of Indian corn would have done the lambs better, which we 
should think probable. 

The 60 acres of arable land are farmed mainly on a four- 
course shift, and the maximum produce of which' the land is 
capable by good cultivation and high manuring obtained. 

The following are the yield of various crops per acre : — 

1882. 1883. 

Wlieat28bu.of751bs.=35 bn.of601bs. Wheat 35bTi.of751ba.=43ibu.of 601bs. 
Badey 30 bu. of 70 lbs. =371 bu. of 56 lbs. Barley 80 bu. of 70 lbs. = 37| bu. of 56 lbs. 
Oats 45 bu. of 60 lbs. = 53f bu, of 42 lbs. None grown. 

Potatoes 9 tons. Potatoes 11 tons. 

' ^ngolds 22 tons. Mangolds 28 tons.] 

Swedes 20 tons. Swedes 20 tons. 

Green Globes 19 tons. Green Globes 22 tons. 

Tlie seeds, from Messrs. James Dickson and Sons, of Chester, 
generally remain down for one year only. The usual mixture 
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comprises red clover, alsike, white Dutch, cow-grass, and J hushel 
Italian rje-grass. Field No. 22, 7a. 3r., and part of No. 10, about 
6 acres, comprise the seed-break this year. The crop in both cases 
was as good as possible. In No. 22, the young seeds after barley 
were top-dressed in the autumn with well-rotted farmyard-manure, 
followed in December by a mixture of equal parts of bone-meal 
and superphosphate, at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre, at a cost of 
25s. Grazed with ewe-hoggs up to Christmas, rested till the be- 
ginning of March, then fed by ewes and lambs up to the begin- 
ning of May, and with a little rain, there was the certainty of an 
abundant crop by the middle of July ; indeed, given clean land, 
as this is, and a good plant, it would be a matter of surprise if 
such treatment did not produce great results. On our last visit, 
July 10, these seeds were still growing, the rye-grass was just 
coming into flower, and the clover was partly in flpwer. One of 
the Judges, viewing the field firom a distance, not unnaturally re- 
marked that it was a splendid crop of barley. We never remember 
to have seen any crop of such bulk, which we estimated at from 
2J to 3 tons per acre. No. 24, 14a. Or. 12p., consisting of oats 
and wheat, were excellent crops, and with a favourable finish 
must yield very largely. No. 18, 8a. 2r, Ip., was a capital field of 
awnless barley, quite as much as could stand. The 6 acres of 
No. 10, not having been grazed since Christmas, and having had, 
like the others, 5 cwt. of bone-meal, &c., was a sight to see, so 
thick, full of clovers, and forward. This must cut a big crop 
whatever the weather might be. At our last visit in July we 
found a splendid fog grazed with the lambs, having 1 lb. a head 
of common cotton-cake daily. They had been dipped and dressed 
with Morris’s fly-powder, and were thriving and much grown. 
The root-break, on the judicious handling of which so much of 
the success of the rotation depends, occupied this year No. 23, 
12a. 4p., and 4 acres of the lower part of No. 10. In the former 
case, the wheat-stubble was well cultivated, then ploughed with 
a deep furrow. It was cultivated across in spring and well 
worked, bouted up, and 10 to 11 tons of farmyard-manure 
applied, on which were sown broadcast across the drills 4 cwt. of 
superphosphate and 2 cwt. of guano. Swedes, supplied by Carter 
and Co., were just peeping when we saw them in May. The 
land was in splendid condition, as fine as a garden, and perfectly 
clean. These swedes were much punished by dry weather and 
fly, but, owing to condition and tilth, pulled through, and were 
established and growing well in July, promising a first-rate crop. 
The 4 acres of No. 10 consisted of 2 J acres of Magnum Bonum^^ 
potatoes grown with a heavy dressing of foldyard-manure, 4 cwt. 
of kainit, and 2 cwt. of guano, which should secure a crop on 
this, the lightest and weakest field of the farm, and 1 J acres of 
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Dickson^s Yellow Globe Mangolds, which in May were well up 
but showing the presence of the old enemy, whose eggs were to 
be found on the under-sides of the leaves. Not a root- weed 
could be seen, and the condition of the land was perfect. 
These roots were nearly meeting in the rows when we saw 
them in July, their growth having been assisted by a cwt. per 
acre of nitrate of soda after the first hoeing. The corn of all 
kinds was looking most promising, dark in colour, thick on the 
ground, and, save for a good deal of charlock in one field, quite 
clean, all dressed with nitrate of soda. The barley, about 
8 acres, occupying the middle of No. 10, suffered severely from 
drought, the thin soil not having sufficient moisture ; hence the 
corn had come at twice, was uneven, and could not yield a large 
crop. This was the only weak crop, and it was owing to cir- 
cumstances over which the tenant had no possible control ; for, 
in May, this crop was all that could be desired. Admirable as 
is the management of the arable land, which is mainly worked 
by two good horses, the greatest credit is, in our opinion, due 
to Mr. Nunnerley for the excellent and improving condition of 
the pastures, which are not specially fertile by nature, and which 
present a very improving appearance. The heavy dressing of 
bones no doubt did good service, and the large consumption of 
cake, with the application of bone-meal recently, have all con- 
tributed to the present close well-grazed sward. We must 
particularly notice No. 9, 20a. Ir. 2p., a large cbw-pasture 
which was laid, down five years since, the landlord finding seeds, 
(Sutton’s best mixture) with 5 cwt. of bone fertilizer ; second 
year a heavy dressing of well-rotted farmyard manure, and last 
year 5 cwt. of bone-meal. It has been twice mown, and is 
wonderfully well knit together, and carries a quantity of stock 
for its age, which we have never seen exceeded. It is well 
watered by a stream on one side. We must notice No. 6, 
16a, 2r. lip., which was intended for hay, and promised a good 
crop ; it was grazed up to April 10th, and was then dressed with 
5 cwt. of bone-meal and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda; 5 cwt. of 
bones was applied five years ago, and it has not been mown 
since. With seasonable rain, this should have proved a heavy 
crop of first-rate quality ; as a matter of fact, the crop was light 
owing only to the long dry weather. This, with the 14 acres of 
seeds, is the usual quantity provided for hay. As a rule, the 
meadow-land is dressed with 5 cwt. of bone-meal, 5 cwt. of 
superphosphate, and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre— a treat- 
ment that certainly more than replaces the loss of material 
withdrawn in the hay-crop. 

.y much stock, and everything in such excel- 

it is not surprising that the cost of labour per acre is 
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rather high, and beyond the ordinary range of pasture-farms in 
the district. 


£ s, d. 

Wages of labourers . . . . 153 6 2 

Servants’ wages . . . . . . 67 19 0 

Food for 3 men and 2 women 100 0 0 


321 5 2 = to 35^. an acre. 

The outlay for purchased foods and manures in 1883 reached 
over 650/., made up of — 

£ s. d. 

Corn and meal 317 2 91 Giving an average outlay 

Cake 227 5 7> under these heads of 

Manures . , . . 106 3 41 £3 9 0 an acre. 

It will suffice to mention that the valuation of stock and 
crops on January 1st, 1884, after deducting debts and liabilities, 
amounts to 2447/. 2s., which proves that a working capital of 
at least 13Z. an acre was employed, and, though we refrain 
from publishing actual figures, we are enabled to state that 
Mr. Nunnerley’s intelligent and enterprising management has 
resulted in highly satisfactory results. Some idea of what is 
accomplished may be gathered from the fact that the gross 
receipts from the farm come to between 12/. and 13/. an acre. 
The notable point in the management of Dearnford Hall Farm, 
and which it is desirable should be fully realised by dairy farmers, 
is the fact, that Mr. Nunnerley makes a larger return by good 
dairy practice than would be possible by selling milk under the 
most favourable conditions. That this return is obtained almost 
entirely in summer, when the cost of production is at a 
minimum ; and that, together with a system of feeding which 
is equal to that of most milk-farms, he retains on the farm 
the whey containing most of the mineral constituents of milk ; 
and this and the manure-value of the grain consumed by a large 
number of feeding pigs, must greatly increase the value of his 
manure. All this was abundantly evident in the excellence of 
the crops and the condition of the live stock. There is a danger 
at the present time that the supply of milk may exceed the 
demand; indeed, competition has in many instances reduced 
prices to a point leaving little profit to the producer. It is, 
therefore, most important to prove that at least equally good 
returns are possible by first-class cheese and butter farming. In 
Mr. Nunnerley’s management every branch of farm economy * 
shows care and judgment. The land is clean, both arable and 
pasture. The fences, which were extremely neglected when the 
farm was taken, are tidy and well trimmed, and are as com- 
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plete as it is possible to make them. Nor must we omit to 
notice the beautifully kept and tastefully arranged pleasure and 
kitchen gardens — fit surroundings to the comfortable and im- 
posing-looking residence, with fine old trees in the background. 
The buildings, though not in any way special or remarkable, 
are conveniently arranged, and accommodate the very large 
stock kept. And with such a highly qualified manager as 
Mrs. Nunnerley it is almost needless to say that the arrange- 
ments of the dairy are admirable. 

An extraordinary outlay in labour, food, and manure is incurred, 
and we may add in rent and rates. Every portion of the work 
is well done : the land is clean, the stock all good of their kind, 
and the profits large. The great secret of success is judicious 
high feeding. Consuming the summer keep in the most econo- 
mical manner allows of very heavy stocking. The areas of hay 
crops are small, but the yield is large. It must not be forgotten 
that one important element is the skill exercised in the manu- 
facturing department, and Mr. Nunnerley is specially fortunate 
in having in his wife a lady who thoroughly understands and 
looks after her share of the work. We had the pleasure on our 
second visit of meeting Mrs. Nunnerley’s father, a gentleman who 
is himself a large dairy farmer, and evidently thoroughly under- 
stands his business; and it was evident that Mrs. Nunnerley’s 
training in her important part of the business had not been 
neglected. May we not add that the business at Dearnford Hall, 
both outside and inside, does not suffer from the fact that it is in 
the hands of a lady and gentleman of refinement and education : 
here, at any rate, there is no evidence that these desirable attri- 
butes may not be combined with the most intelligent attention 
to everyday work. Mrs. Nunnerley makes the cheese, and her 
husband takes his share of the work outside. 

Class I, — Second Pbize. 

Mr. John Batho^ of Winston^ near Ellesmere. 

Grass . . . , . . 194 acres 

Arable . . .... 96 „ 

Total . . . . 290 „ 

Mr. Batho occupies on a yearly tenure under the Earl of 
Brownlow. This is a well-managed dairy farm, where cheese- 
jpaaking is the chief business. 

. The cows, ranging from 50 to 55, are milked by four girls, 
ttfO and Mr. Batho, who always takes bis part, and can 
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thus see that the work is properl j done. The buildings are 
commodious and well arranged. The cow-houses are roomy 
and well ventilated, most of the cows in winter being housed in 
one very big shippon. At the time of our first visit, the tenant 
was erecting a capital shed, with an iron roof, to shelter two 
yards. Here we found the only instance of a wind engine, 
3-horse power, which, as the buildings are open to every wind, 
is found very useful, and answers perfectly for grinding, 
chopping, and pulping. The hopper is large, and, being filled 
up at night, the work goes on whenever there is wind. There 
is a large Dutch barn, put up by the tenant. At our first visit, 
in January, the horned stock comprised 50 cows, 2 bulls, 
10 two-year-old heifers in-calf, 7 feeding drapes, 20 yearling 
heifers — making a total of 89 head of horned stock. The 
yearlings have hay and a small quantity of roots. The heifer 
calves are supplied as soon as they will eat, with ground oats, 
cotton- and oil-cake mixed, which are continued till they go out 
to grass the second year, after which no artificial food is given. 
Great losses have occurred from abortion, for which Mr. Batho 
can give no reason ; but after seeing the nature of much of the 
pasture land, which is on a peaty soil, and bearing in mind the 
character of late seasons, it is probable that grasses affected by 
fungoid diseases, and especially Ergof^ may have caused the 
evil.^ Very rarely are the services of the veterinary surgeon 
required, home treatment being preferred ; and with the excep- 
tion of slinking, the stock have been healthy. All liquid 
manure from the sheds is conveyed to adjoining grass land by 
pipes, and is considered to do much good. 

The dairy is provided with a warm chamber, in which the 
cheeses are placed in winter for two days when newly made, 
which helps to ripen them. The cheeses, after being pressed, 
are carefully bound with calico, and tissue-paper on the top. 
The cheese-room is warmed by pipes and hot air. The whey, 
from which cream is skimmed, comes from a tank in the 
cheese-room into a vat by the piggeries. The latter comprise 
covered and open pens. Over the former is a granary, and at 
one end a drying floor for damp grain, made of perforated iron, 
the fire being placed in the stye under. In the centre of the range 
is a store-room for meal, &c., in which the whey vat is placed. 
The feeding-shoots are of Staffordshire (Buckley Mountain) 
ware, and the troughs are sheltered by a pent-house. Pigs are 
largely kept during the cheese-making period. The bull calves 
are sold as soon as is practicable, making about 2?, each. The 
rearers are usually allowed to suck the cows for three weeks or a 
month, and then old milk is given cold, after being scalded and 
mixed with meal and spice. As soon as possible they are induced 
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to eat cake, kibbled oats, hay, and mangolds. In hot weather they 
have the shelter of the yards in the day, and lie out at night, so 
as to be protected as far as possible from dies. We saw on our 
second visit in May a capital lot of 19, all thriving, and many 
nearly weaned. These calves were much grown, and evidently 
thriving extremely well. Two were lost in the interval. 


Fig. 2 . — Tlan of Winston Farm Buildings, 



1. Calves’ house. 10, HackHStable. 20. Offices. 

2. Cows* „ 11. Young stock. 21. Sitting-room. 

3. Cutting-room. 12. Gig. 22. Eltchen. 

4. Mill, 13. Harney. 23. Vessels. 

5. Dutch ham. 14, Box. 24. Press-room. 

6. Bay. 15. Bulls’ box. 25. Bakeiy. 

6a. ]^ni. 16. Implements. 26. Coal. 

t. Stable. 17. Carts. 27. Ashes. 

8. Waggons. 18. Parlour. 28. Fowls. 

9. Loose-box. 19. Pantry. 29. Piggeries, 

Possibly this may have arisen from chill when turned out, 
which we consider questionable policy. They were having 
a mixture of bean-meal, linseed-oil cake and bran. The herd 
of cows then numbered 65 head, 10 of which were still to calve. 
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They were mostly out at grass, but had only been in the pastures 
since May 12th, as Winston is not a forward country, and it is 
considered desirable to get a good bite. These cows have the 
run of 90 acres, shared, however, by the working horses, 7 in 
number, which are turned out at night. The cows are a very 
practical lot, mostly of shorthorn type, with here and there 
a dash of Ayrshire, all having well-formed udders and good 
milking qualities. They have from 3 to 4 lbs. a day of 
decorticated cotton-cake given at milking time. One red cow, 
six years old, a great favourite, gave 11,000 lbs. weight of milk 
last year, which is equal to 1100 gallons of milk ; and calcu- 
lating that a gallon of milk will produce a pound of cheese, we 
have 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. of cheese — a most extraordinary pro- 
duction, She was looking thin and out of sorts, having been 
much pulled down by twins in calving. These twins, when 
rubbed dry, weighed 142 Ibs.^ In the case of large milkers, 
when there is risk of fever, especially in hot weather, a part 
of the milk is drawn for a few days before calving, and the 
calf is left with the cow for three days, and care is exercised 
that the milk is never completely drained, as this checks the 
flow. Another precaution in hot weather is to keep the cows 
in during the day, and only turn them out at night. In the 
case of cows calving in winter or early spring, that is before 
they are turned out to grass, the calf is removed after having 
been licked. Most of the cows are reared, being by a short- 
horn bull, selected from a good milking herd. We saw a 
yearling and a younger bull. The former was bred by Mr. J. 
Edwards, of Foxhill, and looked quite a likely sort to carry 

* As in the case of Mr. Nnnnerley, we obtained firom Mr. Batho the produce of 
his cows, on June 12, 1884. 

42 Gows produced .. .. 1686 lbs. of milk. 

Deduct 100 „ given to 8 reared calves, 

1586 „ 

which, calculating 10 lbs. of milk to a gallon, equals 158 gallons and 6 lbs. of milk. 

This yielded 210 lbs. of curd when salted. 

Cheese weighed on June 26, 1884 .. 159 lbs. 

Butter from sdl sources .. .. .. .. 8 „ 

Given an average per cow of 1 lb. 5J oz. per week. 

The animals yielding this milk comprise S3 Adult cows. 

8 Heifers 3 years old. 

1 do. 2 years old. 

Bemainder of stock consisting of— 

5 heifers sudding calves. 

4 cows to calve. 

4 do. fsttening. 


65 
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on and improve the herd. When Mr. Batho first occupied 
Winston, he lost in the first year 9 or 10 young animals from 
quarter-evil. He has found putting setons in the breast an entire 
preventive — an experience which we found generally confirmed. 
Mr. Batho told us that 60 gallons of milk in the autumn would 
make 77 lbs. of cheese, because milk is then at its richest, and 
will yield 20 per cent, more produce, either as butter or cheese, 
than during the first flush of grass in spring and early summer ; 
but for the whole season he considered a gallon of milk for 
a pound of cheese was very near the mark. As regards cheese- 
making, Mrs. Batho, whom we should judge to be a proficient 
in the art, described the work as very hard ; and this not so 
much physically as mentally, the responsibility of the dairy- 
maid is so great. It is not pleasant, she observed, when things 
do not go right. Judging from our observation, we should 
think this a very exceptional case at Winston. The yearling 
heifers which we saw in the fold-yard at our first visit, we found 
out at grass, with no extra food, looking in very good state, and 
a useful lot, to be served in July, so as to calve down at two 
years old. 

The sheep stock comprise a flock of a hundred Shropshire 
ewes. Part of the lambs are sold fat in the summer. The 
whole are winter-grazed on pasture land, having a few roots 
supplied. Lambs are not shorn, as they make bigger prices 
when sold in spring. Ewe iambs are not put to the ram. 
Winston is probably too cold and backward a country for such 
a practice to be successful, and natural food is almost entirely 
relied on in the summer. 

The stock at our visits in January and May were as follows : — • 

May, 

51 Cows. 

4 Do. barren and feeding. 

19 Yearling Heifers. 

19 Weaning calves. 

2 Bulls. 

95 
Sheep. 

100 
44 
42 

3 

189 

Pigs. 

56 


Ewes. 94 Ewes. 

Ewe hoggs. ' 148 Lambs. 

Wethers. * 44 Ewe hoggs. 

Bams, 

286 


January, 

50 Cows. 

7 Feeding drapes. 

10 2-year old Heifers. 
20 Yearling Heifers, 

2 Bulls. 
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January, 

4 Waggon Horses. 

2 „ Colts broken. 

1 Cob Pony. 

1 Hag. 

8 

The arable land is chiefly worked on a four-course shift, 
which is, however, not rigidly adhered to. Roots are usually 
all carted off, in order to supply the requirements of a heavy 
stock of cattle, although the land is quite suitable for feeding 
on with sheep, and the cost of hauling both roots off, and extra 
manure back to some of the more distant fields must be a serious 
expense. It is quite certain that at least one-third of the crop, 
which has been produced at such a heavy cost, might with 
advantage be consumed on the ground by sheep. The swedes, 
from seed obtained from a grower in Somersetshire, were regular 
and very heavy. The average yield of cereal crops as given us 
is : Black Oats, 50 to 80 bushels (the latter return being from 
land recently broken up) ; Wheat, 35 bushels of 60 lbs, ; Barley, 
40 to 46 bushels of 56 lbs. These are large returns, and prove 
the condition and quality of the soil, especially when it is 
understood that the outlay in purchased foods and manures is 
under 185. an acre. 

To descend to particulars : — We found the clovers and seeds 
generally a good plant. Those for hay promising a fair yield, 
especially if soon favoured with rain. In a piece of 12 acres 
were two-year-old seeds, in which were the ewes and singles, 
a capital lot. This field had been dressed with 4 cwt. of mineral 
phosphate and 50 lbs. of nitrate of soda. ; As the land is rather 
strong, and not very near the buildings, it is under considera- 
tion not to plough this again, in which case, renovating-seeds 
would be applied, and there is every prospect of a good sward 
being established. Another field of 10 acres seeds, grazed by 
ewes and double lambs, without extra food ; a good plant. 
A large field which was laid for hay after having been heavily 
grazed in the spring, followed by a dressing of 2 cwt. per acre 
of Liebig’s manure, was promising and produced a heavy crop. 
All the grass seeds were supplied by Messrs. Carter and Co. 

A field by the house which was formerly a rough and sour 
pasture, broken up by permission three years ago, and sown 
with black oats, yielded very heavy crops. As at present 
arranged, it is to be relaid after a course of crops, but con- 
sidering the light nature of the soil, which is unsuitable for 
grass, and the proximity to the buildings, we expressed a 
strong opinion that it would ' be much better to keep down 
instead the 12-acre piece of two-year-old seeds, as proposed. 
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This field was partly in wheat, planted on the Lois Weedon 
system, Le* 3 rows, 8 inches apart, and an equal interval, 
which allows of thorough cultivation. The plants were vigorous 
and promising. In July this crop was extremely luxuriant, 
and if it stands and does not blight — contingencies entirely 
depending on weather — there must be a very grand produce. 
The rest of the field was in mangolds and potatoes ; it had been 
manured, and dressed with from 2 to 5 cwt. of phosphates and 
1 cwt. of nitrate of soda. Both crops were excellent. 

Close to the buildings were two fields, about 22 acres in 
extent, being prepared for, and partly sown with, roots. In 
both cases the corn stubbles were steam cultivated in the autumn 
and spring, then well worked by horse-power, ridged, and 
manured with 12 tons per acre of farmyard-manure, and 5 cwt. 
of Vicker’s nitro-phosphate — a manure costing 4Z. a ton. The 
land was clean and well worked. The favourable weather at 
the end of June and first week of July, when this district was 
visited by refreshing thunder-rains, had given these roots a 
splendid start, and we found them more than ready for 
singling, and well established. 

The barley and wheat-fields, which were not looking well on 
our second visit, had greatly improved in July, and both pro- 
mised very full crops. The wheat, which had sufiered from late 
frosts, had been dressed with 1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda. 

The barley and oats, beyond the canal, were splendid crops, 
the whole of the com only required fine weather to 
exmxxe satisfactory results. 

The great feature of management at Winston to which we call 
particular attention, is the treatment of the grass-land, of which 
a hundred acres rest on pure peat : this is not naturally by any 
means rich, and is liable to become covered in a short time with 
ant-hills and Tussac grass. This was the condition of things 
when Mr. Batho commenced his tenancy in 1877 ; and a large 
outlay in what is locally known as bogging and burning (^.e, 
digging out the Tussac grass, &c., burning the same, and spread- 
ing the ashes), and in the seed of Timothy grass to cover the bare 
spaces, has been incurred each year, until, at the present time, 
the land is comparatively clear of these pests. The average 
cost of such work is 30^, an acre, and requires repetition every 
six or seven years. The cost of labour is materially increased 
in consequence. But Mr. Batho stated his belief that the 
benefit derived from the ashes repaid the whole cost. Th6 whole 
of this peat land is capable of subsoil irrigation by the damming 
up of a stream which runs through and round the fields, and 
which, by means of flood-gates or sluices, can be arrested at dif- 
ferent points of its course. The land is drained at intervals of 
30 yards, the outfalls being into this stream. The drains become 
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tlie media by which the water is conducted wherever the level 
allows, and so perfect is their action, and so porous the peat, 
that after the water has been held up for a short time it can be 
found anywhere within this lipiit practically at the same level 
as it stands in the ditch. This is a most valuable arrangement, 
ensuring a supply of moisture to the roots of the grass and 
increasing the growth, especially in dry hot seasons, and is 
preferable to surface irrigation, which would render the surface 
spongy, and require also removal of the stock when the water was 
being applied. Although this is the first really dry spring since 
Mr. Batho’s tenancy, he considers that irrigation adds largely 
to his resources of summer food ; and, curious to relate, his pre- 
decessor never availed himself of irrigation, and would not 
hear of the water being dammed up. The fresh appearance of 
these meadows in July, and the abundance of grass notwith- 
standing the heavy stock, was evidence of the great value of 
this irrigation. The water is applied first on May 12th and 
the dams are shifted about throughout the summer. Bones have 
been tried repeatedly on the peat, but do no good whatever. 
We were pointed out a portion of the cow pasture where five 
years since 8cwt. of bone-meal was applied per acrej no effect 
was visible. Mr. Batho finds 4 or 6 cwt, of a highly soluble 
mineral phosphate most efficacious, but even this fails to produce 
clover. The worst field of the lot, 21^ acres, was in meadow 
this year. It was bogged and burnt during the winter — 
indeed the work was proceeding at our first visit — and in the 
spring dressed with 3 cwt. mineral phosphate and J cwt. of 
nitrate of soda. A vast mass of tree-roots, mainly fir, have been 
stubbed out, and it is evident that this and probably most of the 
low land was at one time in forest, and the present herbage is 
nothing more than the wood pasture improved by cultivation. 
The drainage was done 21 years since, with Government 
money, pipes and collars being used. Recently these have been 
dragged out by the landlord, and were in many cases blocked up 
with Red Rag (Peroxide of Iron), which is usually abundant 
in peaty soils. This opportune work will greatly increase 
efficiency both for drainage and irrigation purposes. We were 
particularly struck with the good management of this grass- 
land, which was covered with good herbage and evenly grazed, 
whereas, if neglected and starved, it would rapidly degenerate ; 
and we were surprised to learn that it is perfectly safe for sheep 
at all times of the year. The mowing ground comprises 25 
acres of meadow and 12 acres of clover, as nearly as can be 
arranged. 

Labour is economically managed, and a total of 330Z. a year, 

YOL. XX.— S. S. 2 
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or 235 . per acre, appears extremely reasonable for a dairy farm ; 
Wit it must be remembered that Mr. Batho is a worker himself, 
and is ably seconded by one of his sons, whilst Mrs. Batho and a 
daughter do their part indoors. The ordinary staff comprises 
two labourers at 145, a week wages, with food on threshing 
days, and two waggoners. One cowman and a lad are hired to 
live in the house. Their joint wages amount to 52Z. 10s., and 
the girl’s wages and extra outlay makes up the total money 


payments to 181?. 16s. lid. 

£ s. d. 

Money payments for labour 181 16 11 

Food for 4 men and 3 women . . . . 125 0 0 

Extra Food in Harvest, &c. . . . . . . 25 5 0 


£330 1 11 

Mr. Batho keeps accurate accounts as regards income and 
outlay, but has not hitherto made any valuation of stock at the 
beginning and end of the financial year j but assuming that the 
value remains pretty constant, we can assure our readers that the 
result of Mr. Batho’s highly practical and intelligent manage- 
ment was not unsuccessful in that particular which the Society 
very justly considers of leading importance.* Considering the 
moderate outlay on foods and manures purchased, viz., under 
250?., a gross return of nearly 8?. an acre for dairy produce, 
stock and corn sold, is a remarkable result, which we can 
vouch for as having been realised in 1883. 

It is not easy to institute a comparison between the Dairy 
Returns at Dearnford Hall and Winston. Assuming the figures 
below to represent, as we believe to be the fact, the produce of 
50 cows, and that the whey is worth 50s. a cow, as was proved 
in the other case, and that 40?. is charged as the value of 
the rearing calves at birth, we have, — 

£ s. d» 

Cheese and butter sold and in stock . . 786 15 4 

Calves sold and reared 141 14 0 

Value of whey from 50 cows at 2?. 10s. . . 125 0 0 

£1053 9 4 

This gives an average of 21?. Is. 4d. as the produce per cow 
at Winston against 25l 7s. %d. for the same year at Dearnford 
Hall. And it must be remembered that we are assuming a very 


* General management witli a view to profit: 
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high value for the whej, bearing in mind the great difference in 
the food of the animals ; for whilst in one case the outlay for 
purchased food and manure is under 18s. an acre, in the other 
it reaches the extraordinary total of 3Z. 9s. an acre, by which a 
much heavier stock is kept per acre of land, and the produce is 
undoubtedly richer. Both are very largely above the average, 
and such practice may well be carefully considered by dairy- 
farmers in detail, and by the farming community in general, as 
indicating lines in which British Agriculture may hope to face 
the future, viz., by increasing the quantity of grass-land, and 
keeping more breeding and rearing stock. 


Class I. — Highly Commended. 

Mr, Charles Polme^ Burley Fields and Hill Farms^ Stafford. 


A. B. P. 

Grass 252 1 14 

Arable 162 1 8 


Total 414 2 22 

This farm is held on yearly tenure under Lord Stafford. 
Much of the land is a strong tenacious clay. The grass-land is 
mostly of good quality, suitable for dairy purposes, and much of 
the produce is sent to Stafford, one mile, distant, where it is re- 
tailed by Mr. Holme. There are two sets of buildings, as nine 
years ago the occupation was increased by the addition of another 
farm. Two years since the buildings of the latter were entirely 
destroyed by fire, and were rebuilt principally on Mr, Holmes's 
designs: Both are so well arranged that we reproduce them 
(Figs. 3 and 4, pp. 538 and 543). 

Special attention should be directed to the excellent accom- 
modation for young stock in the centre of the square (Fig. 3) ; 
the covered and open spaces allow of shelter and exercise, and 
the feeding passage down the centre of the covered part is 
economical of food and labour. The cowhouses, which are 
roomy and well arranged in connection with the food-supply, 
accommodate 36 animals, besides two calf-houses, bulFs-house, 
&c. At the north-east corner of the building are the mixing- 
house, turnip store, arid engine house, with hayloft over ; and 
outside, but communicating, an open court for the reception 
and preservation of grains, which are largely used. The court 
is divisible by movable wooden partitions into three compart- 

2 N 2 




1. Mixing>room. 

2. Tumip-liouse. 

3. Engme-honse. 

4. Feeding passage. 

5. Oow-honse. 

6. Bulls -box. 

7. Cart shed. 

8. Loose-box. 

9. Biok-yard. 

10. Feeding passage. 

11. Cow-bonse. 

11a, Fodder-house. 


11b. Oalf-houao. 

12. Covered yard. 

13. Open yard. 

14. Stable. 

15. Pjgs. 

16. Yard- 

17. Fowls. 

18. Cattle shod 

19. Harness. 

20. Haokney-stablo 

21. Gig-house. 

22. House. 
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ments, each holding 2000 bushels. The insides of the walls 
are cemented; the grains are carefully packed, and covered 
with two inches of cowdung collected from the pastures. Grains 
thus stored keep well and can be laid in during summer, when 
they are cheap. The court is, in fact, a species of silo for grains, 
and answers admirably. As regards the house, the dairy and 
kitchen are very inadequate for the requirements of a large farm ; 
and both here and at the outlying buildings Dutch barns for the 
preservation of both hay and corn would be most valuable addi- 
tions. The cows are carefully selected for milking qualities, and 
principally bred on the farm, with occasional purchases to main- 
tain the necessary supply of milk for sale, which averages about 
60 gallons a day. The additional produce is made into butter 
for the market and a little cheese for the house. The cows are 
of Shorthorn character, a pedigree bull from a good milking dam 
being used. In winter the cows are tied up in the shippon, 
but go out every day, weather permitting, for exercise. The 
calves are removed at birth, have new milk for three or four 
weeks, then old milk, warmed up, with calf-meal previously 
scalded. As soon as possible they are taught to eat a little hay, 
dust-cake, &c. ; old milk and calf-food are given for two or three 
months. Mrs. Holme, who attends to the calves and poultry, 
told us that after long experience and serious losses, she believes 
she can now cure the scour, which she is convinced arises from 
the new milk being too rich for the calf s digestion. The food 
is at once changed, a dose of castor oil and laudanum is given to 
allay irritation; boiled skim-milk and sago, nearly cold, are substi- 
tuted for the new milk ; and if this food is too rich, then boiled 
sago alone, also given cold. The second day, and until the 
diarrhoea is stopped, one or two table-spoonfuls of the following 
mixture, viz. 4 ozs. prepared chalk, 1 oz. grains of paradise, 
2 ozs. cummin seed, 2 ozs. aniseed, well mixed in a pint of 
starch gruel, to which may be added 20 drops of laudanum. 
The calves appeared healthy and thriving. In winter the 
cows live entirely on pulped, chopped, and steamed food, except 
that twice a day a small quantity of long hay is supplied for the 
object of encouraging rumination. The arrangements for the pre- 
paration of food are good. The power is supplied by a vertical 
engine and boiler, the waste steam being utilised for steaming 
chaflF and pigs’-food. The cows have pulped food so steamed 
twice a day, to which grains and occasionally meal are added, and 
2 lbs. a day of mixed cotton and linseed cake at three o’clock. 
Roots are liberally used, 84 lbs. to 112 lbs. a day. The swedes 
of 1883 were a splendid sample, and Mr. Holme stated they 
were proved by measurement to be over 30 tons per acre. The 
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haj, old and new, of which there was at our first visit a large 
stock, appeared well got and of good quality. At our second 
visit we found the cows out at grass, having 2 lbs. of mixed 
cake. Mr. Holme considers that in ordinary seasons 3 cows 
require 5 acres for pasture. The average quantity of stock 
kept will be seen from the inventories taken January 1, 1883 
and 1884 : — 


Cattle. 


1883. 

26 Cows in-calf and millc, 
5 Heifers in-calf. 

5 Barren cows. 

17 Yearling heifers. 

6 Yearling bulls. 

10 Young calves. 

24 Calves. 

2 Feeding beasts. 

3 Bullstirks, 

1 Bull. 


99 


20 Shropshire ewes in lamb. 
80 Cheviot „ „ 

12 Homed „ „ 

6 Kams 

30 Yearling ewes. 



1884. 

26 Cows in-calf and milk. 
10 Heifers in-calf. 

6 2-year old do. 

14 Barren heifers. 

22 Yearling heifers. 

8 Young calves. 

4 Bullocks. 

3 Yearling hulls. 

2 Bullstirks, 

1 Bull. 

4 Feeding beasts. 

100 


Sheep.’ 

12 Shropshire ewes in lamb. 
91 Cheviots „ „ 

14 Horned „ „ 

34 Yearling cross-bred sheep. 
6 -Bams. 

30 Feeding sheep. 

187 


Hobses. 


1883. 

17 Horses. 


17 


1884. 

10 Cart horses. 

1 Brood mare and foal. 
3 Colts. 

2 MUk ponies. 

1 Bay mare pony. 

1 Gelding pony. 

18 


Mrs. Holme is a capital manager of poultry ; about 120 head 
of these useful accessories are kept, and the average produce is 
as follows : — 
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£ d, 

14,600 Eggs, at 14 a shilling . . . . . . 52 0 0 

40 Couple of fowls sold at 4^. 6d, , . 9 0 0 


10 „ of old do. 4s 2 0 0 

18 Geese sold 7 40 


£70 4 0 

Mr. Holme carries out the details of the milk business, 
delivering to the customers direct — a business which requires 
close supervision. The men who deliver are supplied with 
books, in which they enter the quantities supplied in different 
columns for credit and cash. These books are carefully tested by 
the quantity sold, the cash brought in, and the quantity of milk 
returned. Mr. Holme or his foreman collects accounts weekly. 
Men are encouraged by a gratuity when they get new cus- 
tomers. The churns, which are cleverly hung in front of the 
axles of the carts, can be locked. The milk-carts, which are 
well adapted for their purpose, are a joint production of 
Mr. Holme and the Village Blacksmith. The seat is placed 
behind, by an iron support from the backs of the shafts ; the 
whole is well balanced, and passengers are impossible. Price of 
the cart, 15Z. No refrigerator is employed, but the milk is cooled 
in summer by running water. 

On our second visit, in May, the stock comprised — 


Cattle. 

46 Cows and heifers in-calf and milk. 
SO Barren heifers and bullocks for 
grazing. 

30 Bearing calves. 

15 Feeding beasts. 

4 Bulls. 

125 


Sheep. 

185 Ewes and gimmers. 
225 Lambs. 

6 Bams. 


416 


Hoesbs. ' 


10 Waggon horses. 

5 Hacks. 

1 Brood cart mare and foal, 
a Colts. 


20 
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The cropping was as follows : — 

A. B. P. 

40 3 14 

211 2 0 

Grass 252 1 14 

54 3 18 
31 1 15 
7 2 22 
11 1 4 
10 3 0 
23 3 3 
22 2 26 

162 1 8 


414 2 22 

At this stage of my narrative I introduce a Plan of the Hill 
Farm buildings (Fig. 4, p. 543), which are extremely well ar- 
ranged. The farm-house with a small quantity of grass-land is 
sub-let to a friend of Mr. Holme’s. On our first visit a red cow, 
belonging to this gentleman, was pointed out to us grazing in the 
field as a wonderful butter-cow, and we were so much impressed 
with the dairy character of this animal, and with the record given 
of her produce, that we desired more accurate details. Mr. Holme 
vbuches for the accuracy of the following information : — This 
cow, which calved in October last, for the first ten weeks after 
calving averaged 15 lbs. of butter per week, the next ten weeks, 
13 lbs. a week, and at the present time (July 18) (between eight 
and nine months after calving) is giving 10 lbs. per week 
and Mr. Holme adds, ‘‘ these are positive facts, and the owner 
is prepared to make a wager of 50Z. that, with plenty of corn, 
she would produce 20 lbs. per week for the first ten weeks after 
calving.” 

The buildings for food preparation are similar, but more 
perfect, than those at the home-farm, and comprise a roomy 
turnip-house, mixing-room, steam-chamber, engine-house, with 
granary and hay-lofts over ; cow-houses, with feeding-gangways 
for 30 cows, the standings being separated by slabs of Welsh 
slate, costing 8s. each, very strong and durable. Two open 
yards for young cattle close to the food-stores, and provided 
with good shelter-sheds, stable boxes, cattle-shed with a lean-to, 
used as a lambing-house ; bailiff s house, smith’s shop, &c. 

This portion of the holding has been occupied nine years, 
and great improvements have been made to fences, roads, and 
returning to grass some 40 acres of the least desirable tillage- 
land 5 the usual practice being to clean the land by a summer 


Meadow for mowing 
Pasture 

Wheat 

Oats . . • , . 

Barley 

Beans 

Peas 

Seeds 

Turnips 



1. Hotjse. 

2. Oaitslied. 

3. Gig-honse. 

4. Hackney-stable, 
d. Calf-house. 

6. Shed. 

7* Bulls’ box. 

8. Feeding passage. 
9, 9. Oow-honse, 

10. Eick-yard. 

11. Tumip-house. 


12. Mixing-house. 

13. Steam-house. 

14. Engine. 

15. Feeding passage. 

16. Loose l^x. 

17. Stables. 

18. Tackle-room. 

19. Goose-house. 

20. Yard. 

21. Opeashed. 
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fallow, to manure it and sow wheat, in which the following seeds 
are sown : — 10 lbs. cocksfoot, 10 Ihs. Timothy, 5 lbs. meadow 
fescue, 1 peck of perennial rye-grass, 5 lbs. .Dutch clover, 4 lbs. 
cow-grass, 2 lbs. perennial red clover, 4 lbs. alsike, 2 lbs. trefoil, 
and 2 lbs. rib-grass. The seeds were obtained from F, Dixon 
and Co., Chester, In the next spring 10 cwt. of |-inch bones 
were applied. The young layers are not mown, but grazed 
with light-mouthed sheep and young cattle. The flourishing 
appearance of the comparatively young grass (five or six years’ 
growth), its rich colour and well-knit sward, evidenced the 
success of the system. We were shown one field in which a 
portion was not clean when laid, and though this was dressed 
twice with bones, and the rest only once, it is not half so good, 
justifying Mr. Holme’s dictum, that land must be clean before 
laying down. All land laid down by the tenant remains as arable, 
and is either paid for or ploughed out. Another field adjoining 
that last described, which had been laid four years, was so 
bad at the time of entry, that Mr. Holme had the option of 
breaking, but wisely preferred improvement by consuming cake 
with sheep. It has now an excellent face, is full of herbage — 
on which sheep thrive better than on the old grass — and is 
worth twice as much rent as the strong arable land. Mr. Holme 
states that in early days when the farm required help, as much 
as 1000 tons of manure had been purchased annually. Nearly 
three miles of farm-roads had been made by the .tenant with 
clinkers and stones from the land. The Hill Farm runs up to 
and surrounds the elevated mound, on which are the remains of 
Stafford Castle, a ruin dating from the twelfth century, some 
portions of which are still well preserved. Below the Castle 
are some irrigated meadows, useful both for early food and hay. 
The land being so strong, is not well suited for sheep, and in 
1879 a large proportion were rotted. Cheviot ewes are bought 
in crossed with Long Wool rams, and the produce fed out. This 
spring a heavy loss of lambs occurred, attributed to over-feeding, 
causing curd in the stomach. The appearance of most of ^ the 
grass-land was eminently satisfactory. The crops, on the whole, 
were excellent, but some of the tillage-land costs too much labour 
to pay ; and it is most desirable in the interests of landlord and 
tenant that such fields should be laid down as soon as prac- 
ticable. We must notice the excellent take of young seeds. 
One field laid for hay was extraordinarily bulky. The usual 
mixture — 4 lbs. red clover, 4 lbs. cow-grass, 2 lbs. each of alsike, 
white clover, and trefoil, and a bushel of rye-grass, — was drilled in 
wheat, and this crop was dressed this spring with 6 cwt. of soot 

5 )er acre. The other seeds which had been grazed were also excel- 
ent, and with rain would doubtless yield heavy crops. Wheat, 
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which was chiefly on strong land, had not maintained its early 
promise, and was not so good as we expected, rather spindly, and 
had evidently been checked by late frosts. 1 may here notice that 
in early days marl was very freely used, as is evidenced by the 
fact of a marl-pit existing in nearly every field. This was when 
wheat paid the rent. The land is naturally much too strong to 
be improved by being made stronger. Mr. Holme has liberty 
as to growth and sale, but sticks pretty closely to a four-course 
rotation. The strong land, except when fallowed, is kept in 
butts of 8 feet wide, which allows of work with the minimum 
of treading, and ensures that water shall not lie on the surface. 
Land is never cross-ploughed, which would be ruinous. So 
retentive is the surface that under-drainage is of very little use, 
and the whole secret of success is in the narrow lands allowing of 
the rapid escape of water. Winter-ploughing is done with four 
powerful horses in line. Wheat is always sown broadcast, red 
varieties being preferred. Manure made on the farm is chiefly 
applied to fallows for wheat. The land intended for roots was 
at our second visit partly sown, and partly being worked. This 
was one of the stronger fields, and the amount of work which 
had been expended in ploughing, scuffling several times with 
implements requiring five strong horses to move them, har- 
rowing, &c., would make the roots costly, however big the crop. 
This field was perfectly clean ; and after rain, necessary to reduce 
the cast-iron-like clods, it would be ridged, manured heavily, and 
6 cwt, of dissolved bones applied. Digging-ploughs and Stafford- 
shire harrows are valuable implements for such land, and power- 
ful horses are absolutely necessary. The oats were the most 
promising cereals. The great drawback to Mr. Holme’s success 
is the heavy and unprofitable outlay on the stronger portions of 
the arable land. There is everywhere evidence of excellent 
management. The labour is well looked after, though of course 
on such a farm it mounts up. It comprises 2 waggoners and 2 
boys. The men have 16s. a week, house, and garden, coals 
carted, and a quart of small beer daily, and more in harvest. 
The beer costs a gallon. In harvest about 50s. extra money 
is given. There are four day-labourers, who have 15^. a week* 
and cottage, rent free, and beer as above, and 1 foreman, Robert 
Silcock, recommended strongly by Mr. Holme. Women are 
employed in stone-picking and clod-knocking. The latter 
important work is usually done by contract at Ad. an acre. 
The ordinary wages of* women are I 5 . a day, from 8 to 5. 
Two cow-men and 2 lads are kept, who deliver milk, clean 
their horses, and mix food for the cattle. The labourer and 
foreman help to milk, 6 cows being assigned to each man. 
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Class L— Highly Commended. 

Mr, John Mellings^ The PooU^ Bromfield^ near Ludlow, 


A. K. P. 

Grass 181 3 6 

Arable 71 3 36 


Total .. .. 253 3 2 

This farm, principally strong land on the Old Red Sandstone, 
is occupied on yearly tenure from Lord Windsor, the present 
tenant having succeeded his father (who resides with his son) a 
few years since. In the spring of 1882 important additions 
were made to the homestead, fitting it for modern requirements. 
All leading of materials for this work, as well as for metalling a 
road from the highway to the house, and filling up broken 
ground in front of the new buildings, was done by the tenant, 
whose teams must have been severely taxed to do this extra 
work, and the ordinary work of the farm. So excellent are the 
new sheds and fold-yards that I think a ground plan showing 
their nature and position on rather higher land than the rest of 
the buildings, will prove interesting. 

The features of the new buildings are the deep shelter sheds 
and open yards facing south, with a feeding gangway and 
mangers for each ya.rd, roofed over so that the animals whilst 
eating, as well as the food, are protected from the weather. 
There is also a range of buildings on the north side, comprising 
byres for twelve cattle ; hay and root house for pulping, <&c. ; 
turnip house, bull house, &c. ; a small stackyard behind, and 
a cart-lodge and granary. It was a very wise arrangement to 
make the new buildings entirely separate from the old ones, 
and together ample accommodation and comfort are provided for 
the additional stock which the enterprise of the new tenant will 
maintain. The feeding arrangements, both for yards and byres, 
include a rack for straw and mangers, made of large glazed 
, half-pipes, which are simple, efficient, and inexpensive. As 
fresh straw is of great value for the Hereford cows in winter, 
much of the threshing is done by an old horse gear and drum, 
and though this has an antiquated ring about it, we know from 
experience that it is a useful and economical practice where 
fresh straw is necessary. And that it is so here may be judged 
from the fact that the cows as a rule have nothing else during 
the winter; only such as are weakly get a few roots. The 
young animals have roots and cake, and the two-year-old 
bullocks are fed in summer also. The calves after running all 
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the summer with their dams, are fed with hay, swedes, and oat 
straw, pulped and chapped. 

Fig. 5 . — Plan of Mr, Mellings^s Farm-buildings, 



1. New road. 

2. Ditto Round building, 

3. Bull's yard. 

4. Ditto House. 

6. Turnip-house, loft over. . 

6. Pulping-room. 

7. Hay boy. 

8. Stalls. 

9. j 

JJ’ I Open yards and sheds. 

12! I 

13. Feeding-shed. 

14. Stack yard. 

15. Open yard. 

16. Waggon-shed, granary over. 


17. Hay-bama. 

18. OaTt-stables. 

39. Cow-house. 

20. Barn. 

21. Tool-house. 

22. Eackney-stable. 

23. Stack-yard. 

24. Fold-yard. 

25. Ferrets' crib. 

26. Trap-house. 

27. Dog crib. 

28. Piggeria. 

29. Open yard. 

30. Open shed. , 

31. House. 
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Particulars of Live Stock, Jan, 1884. 

Cattle . . 20 Cows and heifers. 

8 Bullocks rising 2 years old. 

6 Heifers do. 

2 Feeding cows. 

19 Calves coming 1 year old. 

2 Milking cows, Herefords, bought in. 

1 2-year-old bull. 

Total . , 58 

Sheep . , 57 Ewes and lambs. 

59 Wether hoggs. 

36 Ewe hoggs. 

5 Earns. 

Total ..157 

Horses , . 4 Working horses. 

1 Do. lame. 

1 Hackney, 

2 2-year-old colts. 

1 Hackney yearling. 

1 Cart do. 

Total . . 10 

The field of grass above the house, and through which the 
approach road lies, was originally in a very worthless condition. 
It was drained five years since, and dressed with 8 cwt. of bones 
per acre. This treatment has been evidently judicious, as the 
sward is now of a useful character and well grazed. The arable 
land, which is all of a strong nature, is limed every eight years 
at the rate of 3 tons per acre applied to seeds for wheat ; lime is 
also occasionally used with soil as compost for grass. The best 
lime costs 11^. at the station, close to the farm ; a dark variety 
is cheaper, at 7^. to 8s., from a kiln five miles distant. Mr. 
Mellings is a great advocate for lime, which he considers 
makes the land healthy for roots. The grass seeds used are 
a mixture of red and white clover, trefoil, alsike, and Italian 
rye-grass. Red clover cannot be grown so often as every fourth 
year. The swedes were an excellent crop, clean, and fully 
20 tons per acre ; they had been sown in drills 20 inches apart, 
and the plants had been set out from 8 to 9 inches. Manure is 
applied partly on clover leys for wheat, and partly on wheat 
stubble for roots. The swedes are ridged, and bone manure is 
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sown broadcast Biddell’s imperial white wheat, on clover- 
lej limed, was a full plant, and looked strong. 

The fences throughout the farm were in a very improving 
condition ; those between the tillage land are kept slashed ; those 
against grass are allowed to grow up for shelter, and are laid 
when necessary. This work is done by contract, at I 5 . 3^?. for 
eight yards, including the cleaning out of the ditch. In 1881, 
forty-seven additional acres were taken. This land was in a bad 
stale, and after fallowing it was laid to grass in 1882. The 
landlord gave seeds for eleven acres, the tenant did all the rest, 
as well as found all manure. Considering the nature of the 
land, and the short period since sowing, the appearance of this 
land was decidedly satisfactory. Much of the old grass-land is 
poor, and some requires draining. 

An alteration of plan, and a late postal delivery, resulted in 
our visit on May 26th, being a day before we were expected, 
and we found the tenant hard at work with his men shearing, 
work which he executed with great skill ; indeed the personal 
exertions of the tenant and his sisters form an element of economy 
that must not be overlooked. Commencing my remarks with 
the sheep stock, which require judicious handling on a farm 
where the land is nearly all strong, I may notice that the 
breeding animals appeared generally healthy, but that the lambs 
were rather dry in their coats, and it was evident that warm 
rain to freshen up the keep was much wanted. With the excep- 
tion of slight showers, no weight of rain had visited the farm 
for a period of eight weeks. On our first visit we found fifty- 
seven useful healthy looking ewes on grass, with a little hay ; 
fifty-nine wether hoggs, also on grass, with whole swedes, which, 
at our suggestion, were afterwards cut, with evident advantage, 
and these sheep then had half a pound of old oats per day ; 
and thirty-six ewe hoggs, a very useful lot on fog, were getting a 
few white swedes. Mr. Mellings put the ram with his younger 
ewes for the first time last autumn, and is not likely to repeat 
the experiment ; only two proved in lamb, and these cast their 
lambs. It is evident that his land, and the treatment he adopts, 
is not suited to such a forcing system. The conditions are not 
favourable to early development. Of the 57 stock ewes only two 
proved barren, and the remainder yielded 90 lambs, of which six 
died during the cold east winds of early May. The rest of the 
flock comprised 35 shearling ewes, 55 shearling wethers, which 
were hoped be to fed out during the summer with cake on grass ; 
and 5 rams, making a total of 236 head. Considering the strong 
nature of the land, the management of the sheep appeared 
suitable and sensible, and we question if better results would be 
possible by any more forcing system. 

The cattle were thriving and healthy looking, but not large or 
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greatly forced ; they consisted of 16 cows in-calf, or with calves 
at foot ; 6 two-year-old heifers not served, as the plan is to have 
the first calf at three years old; 8 useful two-year-old steers, 
rather small for their age ; 9 yearling bullocks, and 10 yearling 
heifers — all useful. There were two barren cows to he fed, and 
two cows for the dairy, all which except the calves we saw at 
our first visit. The bull in service is a big two-year-old, 
Patron 8th,” bred by Messrs. Green, by “Dauphin 22nd” 
(6386), out of a “Prettymaid” cow; he is very lengthy, 
and wide in his fore-quarter, a superior beast, and calculated 
to improve the already useful type of cows. Mr. Mellings 
works his farm without a large outlay in purchased food, 
and, considering the nature of his land, it carries a fair quan- 
tity of stock ; hence they are not large or forward for age, but 
they all look like paying the rent, and the rent is paid with 
a good margin, and this is the real test of good management. 
Pigs are not largely kept, as there is no dairy produce to con- 
sume. Two sows and six pigs complete the lot. 

Taking into consideration the very heavy strain on the 
animal forces of the farm in 1882, and the nature of the seasons, 
the condition of the tillage land as to cleanliness was decidedly 
creditable. I may refer to the treatment of land intended for 
roots. The stubbles were manured in the autumn at the rate of 
from ten to twelve loads per acre. This was buried with a 
rather light furrow, about 5 inches deep, and crossed in spring 
from 2 to 3 inches below the autumn furrow, which ensures the 
manure being kept near the surface. Then the land was tho- 
roughly worked by scuflSing, harrowing, rolling, &c. The land 
was perfectly clean, and all was done that was possible to pre- 
pare it to grow a good crop, if the season allowed. It should 
be noted that the clover ley before the wheat crop was limed. 
The working of this field indicated judgment and system. The 
wheat, though looking pretty well, was not quite clean. We 
next visited a newly laid field, part of the additional land taken 
in 1881. Mr. Mellings is a cautious man, and before com- 
mitting himself to large outlay in the way of artificial manures, 
he experiments on a small scale ; so we were shown plots dressed 
with bones, which apparently had done no good, whereas lime 
and farmyard manure had both made a decided mark. And in 
a meadow intended for hay, 5 cwt, of an especially prepared 
mixture of Webbs’ had helped the clovers, which were looking 
fresh and well. About thirty acres of old grass are mown annually, 
always the same ground, which is usually dressed with manure 
from Ludlow ; but owing to heavy cartage- work alluded to, this 
important means of restoration had been rather neglected of late. 

The labour comprises a waggoner, who gets 13s. a- week, a 
cottage rent free, half a gallon of cider daily all the year round, 
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and food in harvest, two hired lads in the house, having wages 12Z. 
and lOi. respectively ; and additional labour for fencing, harvest- 
ing, &c. 

It will be interesting to contrast the outlay in labour for 
three years : — 

1SS2. ! 1SS3. I 18S4. 





£ 

s. d. 



£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Honey Payments 
Miller’s bill 6 

2 

’o 

90 

o lOi 

; 5 12* 

5 

101 

15 

lU 

8*17 *5 

108 

0 

0 

Smith’s and \ ,, „ 
Saddler’s / 

1 

Sh 



1 13 8 

1 




10 12 11 




Wheelright’s 4 

1 

11 



■ 15 7 

0 




5 6 11 




Steam \ r- 

Threshing i ' 

12 

0 



! 4 11 

0 



I 

8 0 6 




Miscellaneous 7 

13 

4 

37 

10 111 

i 13 0 

9 

52 

0 

0 

0 9 0 

33 

6 

9 


£133 U 10 i £Io3 15 10 1 £111 6 9 

If we take the average of the three years it gives 11s, 2d, an 
acre as the money payments for labour and tradesmen’s bills, 
to which must be added the food of the lads in the house, 
cider, rent of cottage, &c., which we estimate at 65Z., which 
gives the total cost of labour 16s. 2d, an acre — a remarkably 
low figure. 

The outlay in foods and manures was — 


£ s. d, 

Feeding Stuffs .. .. 37 0 9 Feeding Stuffs .. .. 61 7 9 

Manures.,. 51: 19 0 Manures 65 16 0 

£91 19 9 ’ £127 2 9 


As regards the yield of crops, the following particulars have 
been worked out from local measures supplied by Mr. Mellings : 
1881. i 1882. I 1883. 


Wheat, 34 bush, of 60 lbs. 27^ busli. 

Burley, 32 bush, of 56 lbs. 35^ bush. 

Oats, 40 bush, of 40 lbs, ^ SO bush. 

Beans. 1 40 bush, of 60 lbs. 


30^ bush. 

33| bush. 

/Black Oats, 60 bush. 
\ White Oats, 50 bush. 


It would have added very largely to the value of Mr. Mellings’ 
experience if I could have contrasted his money results with 
those of others who pursue a more forcing and artificial system ; 
but this I am precluded from doing for reasons which will be 
readily understood. All I can do is to point out the economy 
of outlay and to show that, considering the small amount ex- 
pended, the returns are very satisfactory. The stock, crops, 
implements, and household effects make up a valuation of 
about 2300Z, The gross receipts from sales in the year ending 
April 1883 were as follows : — 

VOL. SX.-— S. S. 2 0 
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d 
0 
6 
0 
3 
6 
9 
0 


£1148 13 0 

This is a very different rate of gross produce from the Prize 
farm, but so also is the expenditure ; and we are not sure that 
the net result is not quite as satisfactory. It may, I think, be 
taken for granted that Mr. Mellings works his farm with not 
more than one-half the capital employed by Mr. Nunnerley — a 
very important consideration. Both systems are right under 
their special circumstances ; but great credit is due to the man 
who, by such careful and judicious management, shows how 
land which is not desirable, and which at the present time is 
much out of fashion, and which in less thrifty hands might soon 
get out of order, may be profitably worked with a compara- 
tively small capital ; for there is also little doubt that too many 
farmers at the present day are more likely to require instruction 
how to farm profitably with small means, than how to aim at 
the splendid results attained in the case of the first Prize Farm. 


£ 8 . 


Horses, &c 

.... 44 

0 

Cattle, ditto . . 

. . . . 440 

15 

Sheep 

. . . . 255 

7 

Pigs 

.... 54 

3 

Grain 

. . . . 270 

15 

Wool 

.... 47 

11 

Butter 

.... 36 

0 


Class L— Commended. 

Mr, Henry Hardeman^ JFoofferton, mar Ludloic, 

Grass 115 acres. 

Arable 50 „ 



Held on yearly agreement under trustees of the late — 
Foster, Esq., since 1876. The tenant is a hard-working, 
persevering, energetic man, ably backed up by an excellent 
wife, who manages the dairy with great skill. Ten cows are 
usually milked, and on our second visit we were shown a week’s 
produce (80 lbs.) of beautiful butter. The milk in summer is 
kept in a cellar in zinc milk vats, which are much cheaper than 
lead, and equally serviceable. Even more important than the 
dairy is the successful rearing of calves, as to which Mrs. Har- 
deman has been most fortunate. She gives them new milk 
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only for a week, gradually reduced and replaced by skim- 
milk, meal, and a little spice. The milk is scalded, and given 
lukewarm. Between October and May, 45 calves were reared. 
Most of them were bought, averaging 35s. each. When I 
add that Mrs. Hardeman has seven young children, the eldest 
only twelve, and keeps everything going, it will be apparent 
that “ her price is above rubies.” 

The farm is chiefly on gravel, and much of the grass is good, 
but it lies very wide, and certainly is not cheap. The buildings 
are badly arranged as to economy of labour, but are useful and 
roomy. The cow-houses at our second visit were carefully white- 
washed, and the woodwork was gas-tarred. The liquid manure 
from the yards is conveyed a great distance by iron pipes into 
a meadow, and any good it does is very inadequate to the cost 
of conveyance ; but the pipes can be utilised for supplying 
water from a small brook, and thus the meadow can be par- 
tially irrigated, which is at times of material use. The outlay 
would have sufficed to cover over the yard from whence the 
liquid manure is supplied. A mixed herd of Herefords and 
milk-cows are kept, and the land is very heavily stocked. Thus 
at our first visit we found — 

7 Hereford cows, some with registered pedigrees, fed on 

pulped swedes and chopped straw ; they are tied up, 
with exercise daily for an hour or two. 

14 milk-cows, for butter and rearing. 

8 yearling Shorthorn steers, having pulped roots and 

chop, and long straw. 

1 three-year-old Shorthorn bull. 

12 calves, from 6 to 10 months old, from dairy cows. 

4 pedigree Hereford calves. 

13 rearing calves. 

59 total. 

The management of the Herefords is that which generally 
prevails throughout the district. The calves run with their 
dams, and consume all the produce. 

At the time of our first visit the butter was sold by contract 
in London at 15d. a pound, Mr. Hardeman finding crates and 
paying carriage. It was estimated that the produce averaged 
19/. per cow. 

By butter .... £12 
„ skim-milk ... 5 

„ calf ..... 2 


£19 


2 0 2 
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Mr. Hardeman keeps an excellent flock of Shropshire sheep, 
and approves of breeding from ewe lambs, as the better keep, 
which is a necessary condition of success, increases size. Out 
of 30 ewe hoggs put to the ram last autumn, 20 had lambed at our 
second visit, 4 were barren, and the rest doubtful. We saw these 
youngsters, and they were decidedly promising, and appeared 
thriving. Such forcing treatment requires careful management 
and generous diet ; but when soil and climate are suitable, this 
early development meets the requirements of the age, and we 
shall not be surprised to find this practice as well as the 
shearing of iambs extending. We found in January, 69 breed- 
ing ewes, and 40 ewe hoggs. These were on grass, having 
whole swedes and grass, with a little hay ; 50 wether hoggs were 
on swedes, with a bushel of oats daily. These are not fed out, 
but are sold in June for grazing. Total head of sheep, 159. 

The horse power is rather excessive for the area of arable 
land, but the land lies wide, and mares are bred from, and 
young horses sold. 

5 draught horses, chiefly useful roomy mares. 

2 cart colts, two-year-olds. 

1 „ yearling. 

2 nag colts, two-year-olds. 

2 „ }earlings. 

1 Welsh pony. 

% colts, rising three years. 

1 thoroughbred stallion, “ Actaeon,’’ Jigccl. 

IG 

Pigs are an important feature of the farm stock. The middle 
breed sort are kept. 

8 breeding sows. 

2 fat pigs. 

14 porkers. 

17 stores. 

41 

It will be seen from above that this farm is heavily stocked, 
but it must be explained that there is a common right attached 
to the farm on Hanway Common, which is useful as a run for 
the ewes after weaning. This year 42 acres of meadow, and 
9 acres of clover after grazing, were laid for hay, and unless rain 
came soon after our inspection, the result must he a very light 
crop. The meadow land is extremely well managed. The same 
ground is mown each year,- and manured in alternate years ; 
a large quantity of sawdust manure (?.e. sawdust being the 
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material used for bedding horses) from London is used, which 
costs 5s. a ton, delivered at WoofFerton. There are two 
orchards, and last year 370 apple-trees were planted, only 7 
of which died. Farmyard-manure is applied round the trees, 
which were most promising. 

Wheat stubbles are manured for swedes, which grow well. In 
addition to this manure, 5 cwt. of ground bones is applied at 
the time of sowing. At our first visit we saw a capital crop on 
the ground, the produce of 1883, very regular, and not over- 
estimated at 25 tons per acre. Mangolds are not much grown, 
as they do not yield well. Every eight years the land is limed, 
which partly accounts for the success attained. It is evident that 
with such a small quantity of tillage land, and the moderate 
outlay in purchased food, viz. 60Z. in mixed cake, good crops 
must be grown to carry such a heavy stock. The young seeds 
were excellent, thick on the ground and full of clover. Wheat 
follows clover, and suffers from wireworm. Its average yield is 
36 to 38 bushels of 60 lbs. Barley yields about the same. Oats 
are seldom grown. 

We saw at our second visit one field of square-head wheat, 
after peas, a splendid promise. The pea-stubble was limed at 
the rate of 3 tons per acre. The roots recently sown and the 
barley were suffering from want of rain, and unless the district 
was soon favoured with considerable downfall, the prospects for 
the present year were not encouraging. Mr. Hardeman does 
not keep accounts. But his careful clean management deserves 
commendation, as he is a hard-working improving tenant, who 
has worked his way up, and gradually increased his stock, 
which is good all round. 

Class I. — Commended. 

Mr, B, L, Acton, of Brockton, Muck Wenloch, 

Grass 180 acres. 

Arable 104 „ 

284 acres. 

The farm is held by the year on parole agreement from Jasper 
More, Esq., of Linley Hall, It comprises useful grass-land, 
partly irrigated, below the village, and higher land, principally 
arable, above ; the latter is exposed and probably rises to 800 feet 
above the sea. The climate is backward, and wheat is not a de- 
pendable crop, owing to the late harvest. The soil varies from 
strong clay to useful gravel, resting on Ludlow shales ; it is de- 
ficient in lime, a dressing of which every eight years — for wheat 
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3 tons per acre — ^has an excellent effect. It is hauled from the 
kiln about two miles distant, where it costs Is. to 8^. a ton. No 
strict rotation is followed, and occasionally two corn crops are 
grown. The root crop of 1883 was good, and the land appeared 
fairly clean, considering seasons. At our second visit we found 
work much behind, owing to a severe attack of pinkeye ” in 
spring, and to extra roadwork in hauling materials for additional 
buildings which the landlord is erecting, and which, including a 
spacious covered yard, were much needed, and will add materially 
to the value of the farm. The success of the root crop would 
depend upon rainfall coming in time, but Mr. Acton was quite 
content with the weather, which suited his strong soils well. 
Here we saw the best field of winter beans in our travels, and as, 
at our first visit, we saw the pulse from a crop after barley stated 
to have yielded 7 quarters per acre ; it would appear that this 
land is suitable for this usually uncertain crop. Barley on wheat 
stubble, the latter manured for, was clean and promising ; the 
wheat was fair. This is essentially a stock farm, and the Here- 
ford cattle are doubtless well suited to a high, exposed country. 
The herd comprises Herefords, with three Shorthorns as nurse 
cows — a fact specially noted by one of the Judges, and which we 
found in other cases. The cows and heifers in-calf, 27 head, were 
useful and mostly well descended. ‘‘ King Dick,’^ a four-year- 
old of Messrs. Green’s breeding, was in service. The general 
practice here and elsewhere is to calve the cows in the spring, 
the nearer grass time the better. Until calving the cows live 
cheaply, on straw and a few swedes ; and such are the feeding 
tendencies of the Herefords that they usually keep their flesh 
wonderfully. After the calf is born, and until the grass is ready, 
better food is given, and the cattle are turned out fresh into 
blooming pastures, where dam and produce have a fine time for 
the laying on of flesh. Gradually the cow dries as the calf 
ceases to require the milk. It is no wonder that, with such 
a system, the milking-powers of the cows are mediocre. The 
calves, always kept in fat condition, must lose their milking 
properties. We saw a capital lot of young animals, including 
7 two-year-old bullocks, 4 yearlings, 10 bullock calves of 1883, 
2 bull calves, and 11 heifer calves, all thriving and in first- 
rate condition. The bullocks were feeding in open yards, 
separated by a fence of rough rails secured to the posts by old 
horse-shoes. The elder lot were getting 100 lbs. daily of sliced 
roots, hay, and straw, and 10 lbs, of mixed cotton- and linseed- 
cake — costly food 5 — on which they were thriving. These animals 
had not been caked on grass. Rock-salt is liberally supplied. 
The calves of both sorts were a very smart lot; they had been 
weaned when the cows came up from grass, and were getting 
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2 lbs. of mixed cake and a small quantity of roots with hay 
and straw. They are always setoned as a prevention of 
quarter-ill, to which the farm is liable. With the Hereford 
bullock calves were two steers by a Hereford sire out of Short- 
horn cows, both reared by a nurse-cow, and looking promising. 
Mr, Acton had reared 7 bull calves, 6 of which were gone pre- 
vious to our visit. When weather is open, cows and heifers have 
to get their own living during the day-time, and with such scanty 
treatment they looked remarkably well. It must be remembered 
that the Hereford system is cheap as regards winter food and 
labour. For example, at BrocktoUj the annual cost of labour, 
including rent of cottage, food, &c., does not exceed 272Z. — 
about 19s. an acre, made up as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Waggoner, shepherd, and carman, 14s. a week 

each, cottage and garden, coal carted, (&c. . . 124 4 0 

Extra wages at harvest . . , . . . . . 3 0 0 

1 labourer, 13s. a week, with cottage, &c. . . 38 16 0 

1 boy, 10s. a week . . . . . . . . 26 0 0 

1 man in house, 6s. 6d. a week, and food calculated 
at 9s, a week . . . . . . . . . . 40 0 0 

Extra labour . . . . . . . . , . 40 0 0 

£272 0 0 


Sheep-StocL — Here again, as in the case of the herd, much 
judgment has been exercised ; and the sheep, which have much 
of the Wadlow blood in their veins, have wide level frames on 
short legs : — 


January, 

64 Ewes served. 

30 Ewe lambs do. 

20 Smaller ewe lambs. 

48 Feeding hoggs, and rams. 

182 


May^ 

50 Ewes and twins. 
100 Lambs. 

{ 27 Ewes. 

( 27 Single lambs. 

5 10 Shearling ewes. 

10 Lambs from do. 

44 Shearling ewes, &c. 
9 Earns. 

277 


The experiment of breeding from ewe lambs was tried last 
autumn for the first time, and the result appears to demonstrate 
that, in such a climate as Brockton, it is of doubtful advantage. 
Of 30 animals served, only 10 proved in lamb, and 1 died. 
It remains to be seen how these young matrons will compare 
with their less hard worked sisters next autumn. When we 
saw them in the winter, they were getting J lb. of cake and 
a moderate allowance of turnips and bay. If they had not been 
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jserved, it is probable the cake would have been saved, but, of 
course, this may pay in increased size and value of manure. 
The ewes were clearing up the haws of swedes, with hay and a 
run on grass, and did well. The lambs at our second visit were 
a capital lot, the doubles especially promising. We found them 
on seeds, without any additional food, but earlier in the spring 
they were well cared for. The seeds, which were manured in 
October, were of a good colour, but thin on the ground. Mr, 
Acton takes great pride in his horses, which are a capital lot ; 
he does not breed much, but buys them young and works theca 
on his hilly uplands till five years, and then sells them for 
town purposes. We saw at our first visit 6 horses, including 
a brood mare ; afterwards we found 7 animals ; they were of 
excellent type, with lots of bone, big barrels, short joints, and 
plenty of hair; a hunting mare) “Betsy Bee” by “Buck- 
ingham”), her foal, and a Hackney. A valuation made on 
January 1st, 1884, gives the following total : — 


Cattle . . . . 

. . . . 1212 

Horses 

. . . . 460 

Sheep 

. . . . 725 

Pigs . , . . . . 

.... 37 


£2434 


The outlay in cake and manure averages about 2001 a 
year. This does not include lime. 

The management and character of the stock at Brockton are? 
the features that deserve commendation. 

Class 2. — ^Fiest Peize. 

Mr. Francis Hawhins^ Hugwas Farm^ near H&refor'd, 

Arable 283 acres. 

Pasture 250 „ 

Total . . . . 533 acres. 

The landlord of this farm is Sir James Ingham. The 
tenancy dates from 1857. The arable land is a free working: 
loam, on gravelly subsoil, which in some places runs into large 
stones, and on the browny spots has a decided tendency to 
burn. The grass-land, especially the meadows bordering the 
Wye, is of a fertile nature, on a stronger loam. The forma- 
tion is the Old Red Sandstone. 

The buildings comprise two large yards, facing south, with 
d^p shelter sheds and gangways, forming a lean-to to the main 
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range of feeding tousesj also machinery space, granaries, &c. 
An old barn has been cleverly converted into a capital feeding- 
house, and corn-chamber over. There are also two large 
Dutch barns, one erected by the landlord, the other by the 
tenant The buildings are all spouted, but on our first visit the 
liquid manure from the yards, which are rather exposed, was 
wasted. We expressed our opinion that this might be utilised, 
and Mr. Hawkins, who has great mechanical tendencies, at 
once set to work and fitted up one of Hydes and Wigfall’s small 
rotary pumps, to be worked by the engine, and so contrived as to 
answer a double purpose, viz. to draw water from a tank for the 
engine, or to drive the liquid manure by means of pipes and 
hydrants on to a grass field near the house. The field so 
treated looked extremely well, and will no doubt cut a much 
heavier crop than if it had not been so dressed, especially in such 
a dry season as this is. The whole cost of this addition, 
including the pipes, viz., the suction pipe, laid a distance of 
sixty-six yards, and the delivery pipe, which extends 290 yards, 
was as follows : — Pump and fittings, lOZ, 18s. ; 1 J in. Piping, 
197. ; fixing labour, 47. ; total, 337. 18s. The machinery, which 
is driven by a 10-horse power portable engine, which is also 
used for steam-cultivating tackle, comprises a threshing-machine, 
a bone-mill (Savory’s), a clover sheller, pair of French stones, 
pulper, and chaff-cutters, &c. In. the winter the engine works 
every day. The arrangement of details is excellent. 

This is essentially a grazing farm ; and beyond three dairy 
cows for the use of the house, all the horned stock are bought 
in, and are principally Herefords, which are admirably adapted 
to the purpose. On our first visit in January, we saw in the 
yards a grand lot of 35 three-year-old bullocks, bought in 
October, having pulped swedes, chaff, equal parts of hay and 
straw, and 4 lbs. of linseed- cake. These animals appeared very 
quiet, and were evidently doing well. On our second visit we 
found 27 of these animals waiting for delivery, haying been 
sold. They had done well, and looked like an average of 
63 imperial stones, but, owing to a serious fall in prices, had 
not paid well. Indeed, we question if they would leave more 
than 05. or Is, a week — a return quite inadequate to the cost of 
food, which was increased in March to 8 lbs. a day, viz. 4 lbs. 
of ground corn and 4 lbs. of mixed cake. They had, however, 
done good service as manure-makers, part of their produce 
having beei already utilised for the root crops, and the 
remainder vias turned up in heaps in the yards, where it will 
remain till after harvest, and be carted on the stubbles. 

Returning to our first inspection, we next saw two lots of 
grazing heifers, 45 in all, tied up, getting 4 lbs. of cake and 3 lbs. 
of meal, mixed with water, and thrown on the chopped food, &c., 
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in the mangers ; 3 dairy cows and a calf ; 2 bulls, feeding ; and 
21 grand young bullocks, rising two years. These latter were 
in yards, but let out for two hours daily, their destination being 
to graze in the fertile pastures of the Wye, where we found them 
on our second visit, much grown, and thriving famously. In 
addition to excellent grazing, they were having 4 lbs. a day of 
decorticated cotton- and linseed>cake in equal proportions. 
From an estimate of value, we thought they had gained 6Z. 10^. 
a head from the cost price in November, and allowing for the 
difference of food, they had done better than the older lot, 
Mr. Hawkins’s usual practice is to buy Irish drape cows in 
the spring for summer grazing ; but owing to the prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease, horned stock were not in their usual 
numbers on our second visit, the principal purchases having 
been 9 Shorthorn bullocks, coming two years old, which cost 
16Z, 5s. in April, and were a promising lot. In January the 
total number of horned stock was 107, whereas in May there 
were only 69 head, and in July these were further reduced to 
48 head ; but Mr. Hawkins was contemplating a large addition 
to his cattle stock, which the condition of the pastures then 
fully justified. The 107 animals were consuming about 2 tons 
of roots a day, about 42 lbs. average per head, which is not 
extravagant feeding. Mr. Hawkins likes quick returns, and 
therefore prefers buying his cattle in fresh condition, and passing 
a great number of animals through his hands during the year. 
The success of such a system depends upon judgment as to the 
kind of animal that will feed, and acuteness as to buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest market. The returns 
must of course vary according to the relative value of stores 
and fat animals. 

Sheep . — A heavy stock of Shropshires are bred on the farm. 
The numbers at our visits in January, May, and July were as 
follows : — 


January. ' May. 

148 Full grown ewes, — food, ; 260 Ewes Ion grass and 
2 oz. crushed oats, i 350 Lambs/ seeds, 
hay, chaff, and swedes. : 

138 Young ewes, I lb. oats, and 116 Ewehcggs. 
swedes and hay chaff. | 

123 Gimmers shorn, 2 oz. 120 Wether do. 
crushed oats to be con- i 
tinued till February, | 
roots, bay-chaff, and i 
hay. I 

120 Wether lambs,\also shorn, ; 20 Earns. 

20 Earn lambs j3 to 4 oz. I 109 Barren ewes and 
linseed-cake, hay, chaff, i small hoggs. 
twice a day. i 

' 4 Earns. ' ! ■ , , 


July. 

283 Store ewes. 

85 Draft ewes, 
349 Lambs. 


254 Feeding sheep. 
2 Earns. ■ 


553 


975 


973 
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Considerable lameness was visible at our first visit, caused 
from proud flesh, which requires careful treatment, as it may 
otherwise seriously affect condition. From one-third to one-half 
of the root crop, according to circumstances, is consumed on 
the land. Iron hurdles, 6 feet long, and costing about 35. each, 
are used, and are both durable and cheap. At our second 
visit the ewes and lambs, a very promising lot, were on grass. 
The 260 ewes produced over 400 lambs ; but severe losses 
occurred during the cold weather in April from curd in the 
stomach, over 50 having succumbed to this serious disease, 
which was attributed to the cold weather and the richness 
of the food. The hoggs were on seeds, those intended for the 
butcher having a liberal allowance of cake. Here again, as 
in many other instances, the farmer prefers not to force his 
hoggs whilst on roots, but to finish them off on seeds, because 
the quantity of cake necessary for early maturity would make 
the land too rich for good barley, and the crop, especially in 
a moist season, would be lodged and spoilt, whereas the 
eating of cake on seeds always benefits the wheat crop. On a 
farm of this kind, where tillage predominates, the practice is 
no doubt justifiable. Mr. Hawkins clips his lambs at the 
end of June, because dipping is more efficacious, and the 
risk from maggots is reduced. Flies are very troublesome, 
owing to the number of trees in the pastures. The flock is 
found to pay better than cattle, and great care is exercised as 
to the selection of rams and the drafting of the ewes. The 
flock were remarkably uniform in size and type, and appeared 
thriving well. 

Horses . — Considering the amount of heavy work effected by 
steam-power, of which more anon, we were surprised to find 
such a large force of horses (see p. 562) ; but the explanation is 
that, after working on the land for two to three years, the young 
horses at five or six years old are prepared for the market, and 
make large prices. This we can readily imagine, as they are 
an excellent stamp, big of bone and body, with good feet and 
plenty of hair, and just the animals for town work. Great 
attention is paid to the selection of sires. Thus we found seven 
most promising three-year-olds, by a grand sire, Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s Great Britain,” of Bampton, Oxon. These were 
broken, and ready for work. 

The hours of work, which at times is heavy, are eight hours 
in winter and nine hours in summer, with a break at mid-day. 
The winter food comprises a mixture of ground oats, Indian 
corn, and beans, 10 lbs. a day, with chaff, and 12 lbs. of long 
clover hay. 
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The horses at the time of our second visit comprised — 

11 working horses, 4 of which had foals sucking. 

2 brood mares, one of which had foaled (not worked). 

7 three-jear-olds, broken in, and ready for light work. 

2 „ unbroken. 

4 two-year-olds. 

3 yearlings. 

1 entire cart colt, two-year-old. 

1 two-year-old nag colt. 

1 yearling „ 

1 hackney, 

1 pony. 

39 total, with the foals. 

Pigs are bought in as stores, and are not bred on the farm. 

As the merit of Mr. Hawkins’s management is quite as appa- 
rent in the treatment of his land, both arable and grass, as in 
the skilful handling of his stock, it is incumbent to give some 
details of the fields. 

The promise of otir first visit was fully borne out at our 
second and more critical inspection on May 27th. The weather 
was, and had for some time been, hot and droughty, and here 
and there were indications that the gravelly loams at Sugways 
Farm would be much better for rain. Still no serious harm 
was then apparent, and the crops on the whole were most pro- 
mising, indicating high condition of land, and proving that 
good farming was the rule, and that extra condition had not 
been supplied for a special occasion. I may add that on our 
last visit in July, notwithstanding the serious and long con- 
tinued drought which extended to nearly the end of June, all 
the crops without exception were excellent, and indicated very 
large yields. Our inspection commenced with No. 568, 17^ acres, 
of which 7 acres nearest the buildings were in vetches after 
wheat, a most luxuriant crop, perfectly clean, dressed with 3 cwt. 
dissolved bones, to be mown for the horses, and followed by late 
turnips. The remainder of the field was being steam-culti- 
vated for roots. Mr. Hawkins finds great advantage from this 
power, from the rapid and thorough way in which spring 
work can be performed. ’ It has been used for twenty years, 
having been introduced by the father of the present tenant, 
and comprises a 10-horse power engine, Barford’s roundabout 
tackle, Campain’s self-moving anchors, and Fowler s cultivator. 
The windlass being coupled to the engine allows of one man 
working both, whilst two other men work the cultivator, and 
attend to the anchors and porters. The stubbles were horse- 
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ploughed in autumn, thrice cultivated by steam in spring, and 
well harrowed and rolled by horse-power. It was intended to 
apply manure on the flat, where not ploughed in, in autumn, 
and to plough, and drill the seed with dissolved bones and 
ashes. Part of the field was stony, and the cultivator brought 
up big stones 3 to 4 cwt. each — these we should imagine to be 
boulders from the sandstone, as the soil appears entirely of a drift 
nature. As the field was hilly, an extra lad was employed to 
manage additional porters, to prevent undue friction of the rope ; 
on ordinarily level fields three hands suffice. The work was 
excellent, the soil quite clean, and with such depth and fineness 
of soil there was every prospect of a successful result, which was 
realised at our last visit, when we found a uniform growing 
crop carefully set out. This is done by contract, 9^. an acre 
being paid for two hoeings. 

No. 562, 12 a. 2 r. Young seeds. This is also a light soil, 
full of stones. The mixture comprised 6 lbs. of red clover, 
6 lbs. of white Dutch, 2 lbs. of suckling, 2 lbs. of alsike, and 
4 lbs. of Timothy-grass, which is preferred to rye-grass, as less 
obtrusive, not so early, and as yielding very nutritious produce. 
Nothing could look better than this sward, considering that 
the field was closely grazed up to the end of March with sheep, 
having a mixture of oats and cake, about J lb. per head. It was 
also fed with lambs in the autumn. With suitable rainfall, this 
field could grow fully two tons per acre of first-rate quality ; 
and bearing in mind how much food had been produced both in 
autumn and spring, the advantage of high condition is apparent. 
We saw a splendid lot of hay carried from this field, which was 
stocked in July with the wether and ram lambs, and .though 
heavily stocked was full of keep. 

No. 572, 18 a. 2 r. Chevalier barley, 10 pecks sown per acre, 
and seeds for grazing (no red clover sown) after swedes and 
turnips partly consumed on the land. The barley was strong, 
with full plant, and clean ; would, have been better for rain. 

No. 574, 25 a. 2r. For roots. Cultivation similar to that 
of No. 568, and like that field clean as a garden. This was 
most admirably worked and ready for sowing, when season and 
weather rendered it advisable. I trust to have made it quite 
clear that horse work in spring is confined to harrowing, rolling, 
and ploughing in the manure. These swedes, which were sown 
later than No. 568, were a regular plant, and nearly ready for 
singling, at our last visit in July. 

No. 573, 17 a. 2 r. Old grass. Upland pasture, chiefly used 
for sheep, of which it carries a heavy stock liberally supplied 
with cake and corn. It has been recently dressed with a com- 
post of soil, lime, and bones. The quality and produce were 
excellent, and it was evenly grazed. 
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Nos. 569 and 549. Both in barlej, the latter field suffering 
from wireworm and requiring rain ; otherwise the corn was 
forward and promising. Mr. Hawkins considers that, taking 
the higher land and stony brows into consideration, 40 bushels 
imperial is an average crop, which supposes much more on 
the best parts. Both these fields presented a most promising 
appearance at our last visit. 

No. 546, 22 a. 2 r. Hunter’s red chaff wheat on clover-lej, 
dressed with 3 tons of lime per acre, which improves the 
quality of the corn, strengthens the straw, and acts beneficially 
on the succeeding root crops. The ley had only one plough, and 
of seed, 2^ bushels per acre, was drilled in November. Part of 
the clover was seeded, but there was no perceptible difference in 
the crop, which was excellent throughout, and looked like 5 to 5J 
quarters per acre. The wheat was eaten bare by sheep in 
the early part of April as a preventive of too great luxuriance. 

No. 542, 15 a. 2 r. Winter oats on wheat stubble, 3^ bushels 
of seed per acre. This was also fed off by sheep, which probably 
accounts for its bunchy appearance. This field was not quite 
clean, and is intended to be worked by steam power in the 
autumn for roots next year. The inequalities alluded to had 
entirely disappeared in July, when the crop looked like yielding 
from 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 

No. 541, 34 a. 2 r. Biddell’s imperial wheat on clover, part 
seeded. Not limed. Part of this field is thin and weak, and 
the crop was there not so strong, but very good on the whole, 
and quite clean. 

No. 545, 16 a. Mangolds on 10 acres, coming well. This 
land was deeply ploughed in autumn, burying 12 to 14 tons of 
dung per acre, and steam-worked this spring, then 5 cwt. of 
dissolved bones was broadcasted, the land raised into drills, 
and sown with 8 lbs. per acre of Carter’s prize wardens. If the 
crop came on well, more bones and salt would be applied later 
on. Six acres of swedes were drilled on the flat, with 5 cwt. 
of dissolved bones. The surface is not rolled after sowing. 
Mr. Hawkins makes his own manure ; he buys fresh bones at 
6L a ton, and applies J by weight of acid. The bones are 
carefully crushed, and then well wetted on a stone floor with as 
much water as can be absorbed ; this is left for twenty-four 
hours ; then the acid is added, taking care that the mass is 
thoroughly mixed; it is then covered down with ashes, and 
left for three or four weeks. In this way a partially dissolved 
manure is obtained, which appears to answer well. 

Nos, 651 and 552, 33 a., of which 20 acres were laid to grass 
six or seven years ago, and carries an excellent face, for so 
young a pasture. The seeds were sown on a wheat crop, bone- 
dust and compost being applied. It has been well manured, 
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has already been mown three times, and was again laid for hay. 
The rest of the field was in seeds, part grazed and part for 
mowing; the latter, consisting of red clover only, sown with 
16 lbs. per acre, was a magnificent plant. The qther part was 
being grazed by the ewe hoggs, which would be here on and off 
till the first week of June, when it would be laid for seed. 
Nothing could look better, and the appearance of all the crops, 
and especially the clover, indicates a very high state of fertility. 

No. 559, 8 a. 1 r. A grand crop of square-head wheat, 
possibly the heaviest of ail. 

No. 561, 34 a. 0 r. 32 p. A splendid field of white clover, 
grazed, and 10 acres laid for seed. 

No. 638, 25 a. The meadow, bordering on the river Wye, 
with two fine twin elms in the centre. The lower side is deep 
rich soil ; the upper and higher part is thin, and burns in a dry 
season. This field has an excellent face on it, and though so 
rich, not a nettle was visible, the result of careful extirpation by 
the fork. I may here notice that the whole of the grass-land has 
been drained, the landlord finding pipes, and the tenant doing 
labour, and a great portion has been boned. This particular 
meadow, for example, after being partly drained where requisite, 
was dressed with 5 cwt. of -^-in. bones, and an equal quantity of 
dust bones, and then grazed for two years in succession with cattle 
eating corn and cake, which accounts for its splendid appearance. 

No. 537, 34 a. Meadow land bounded like the last on one 
side by the Wye. This meadow is mown in alternate years, 
and grazed with cattle and sheep, and is usually dressed before 
mowing with soil and bones. This is not nearly so good a field, 
but it is well grazed, and in very high condition. 

No. 538, 24 a. 3 r. 35 p. This is a grand meadow, which has 
been doubled in value by draining and boning. It is now full 
of rich nutritious herbage. The condition of the grass-land, due 
to liberal outlay and judicious grazing, is even a better evidence 
of good management than the excellence of the crops, and the 
cleanness of the tillage land. The usual acreage for mowing is 
48 acres of pasture, which, as has been explained, is not always 
on the same land, and 18 acres of seeds, which will certainly 
give an average of over 100 tons of hay. There are about 
30 acres of orchards, which require renovating, and as a rule 
there is little to sell as so much is required by the labourers. 
Mr. Hawkins gives two quarts of cider per day in winter, and 
three quarts in summer. He is fully conscious of the objections 
against the system, but was not powerful enough to break down 
the custom; he tried it for six months, giving money, and 
allowing the hands to buy cider, but the men were not satisfied. 

The labourers comprises twenty men and boys regularly em- 
ployed, and some work is done by contract. The men get from 
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V2,s. to 14s. a- week, and cider ; 25s. extra for harvest, with bread 
and cheese at five-o’clock luncheon during the work, and twenty 
score yards of potato ground, equal to 10s. The carters have 
rather higher wages with the same perquisite^ occupying cottages 
on the farm, for which they pay 2s. a-week rent. 

The cost of labour in 1883, including all extras, was 
792Z. Os. 8d., equal to Ih 9s. 9tf. per acre — a very reasonable 
amount considering the large proportion of arable land and the 
admirable finish to everything. It was evident that labour was 
well handled, and that the men were under excellent control. A 
large area of old fences have been removed, and those that remain 
are carefully tended and in good preservation. The profits as 
regards cattle are influenced by the comparative price of store 
and fat animals, and hence vary more than on farms where the 
animals are bred ; for example, 1882 was a much better year 
than its follower, because in the former money went much 
farther in purchasing, and sale prices were good. A very large 
capital is worked, averaging from 127. to 16/. an acre: The 
valuation ranges between 6000Z. and 7000/., and the results 
when spread over a number of years are satisfactory, though 
certainly not more than might be, and ought to be, looked for 
from the combination of rare skill and attention, with adequate 
capital. It was a pleasant and instructive occupation to inspect 
such a splendidly-managed business, so complete in all details, 
and we can only hope that some reflection of our impressions 
may be conveyed in this Report^ One point may be impressed 
upon our readers, viz. that the results at the Sugwas farm are 
not to be attributed so much to the inherent capabilities of the 
soil as to the admirable skill and enterprise of the most intelli- 
gent occupier. It should be mentioned that Mr. Hawkins keeps 
excellent accounts, which enable him to know how the different 
branches of his business succeed. 

The outlay in purchased food and manures for the years 
ending May, 1883, and May, 1884, afford evidence of the liberal 
treatment adopted. 


1883. 1881. 

£ s. d. * £ .•?. d. 

Cost of purchased foods 756 7 11 656 18 2 

Value of home grown 

com consumed — £ s. d. 

Tail wheat .. .. 15 15 0 .. .. .. 33 12 0 

Barley 31 10 0 j 25 4 0 


i Teas .. .. 15 6 0 

Oats .. .. 83 14 0 

157 in 0 

Cost of artificial manure 115 13 6 Cost of artificial manure 189 9 10 


Total 


£919 G 5 


Total .. £1004 4 0 
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Class II. — Second Peize. 

«■ 

Mr. Joseph Pearce^ Welbroughton Farm^ near Newport 

Mr. Pearce occupies on jearlj tenure, under Sir T* F. 
Bougbey, Bart., two farms adjoining each other, viz., Wel- 
broughton, 374 acres (arable 232, grass 142), and Polljmore, 
156 acres, not in competition but subject to inspection. 

The agreement is not advantageous to the tenant, and con- 
siderable benefit will be derived from the new A^ct. The prin- 
cipal features are exclusion from the Act of 1875 ; no allowance 
for cake or manure purchased ; the tenant is tied down to the 
four-course rotation, a free off-going crop on half the clover 
leys, or two-thirds * of dead fallows ; no crop is allowed on 
turnip-land, and no allowance is made for labour or manure. 
Seeing that the tillage land is nearly all free working and 
suitable for roots, these are very foolish conditions. The 
landlord supplies gates free of charge and finds materials 
for repairs. This is a hard and rather one-sided agreement, 
quite unnecessary for a man like Mr. Pearce, whose excellent 
management justifies more liberal terms and greater freedom 
of action. 

At one time many years ago, Welbroughton was the late 
owner’s home farm, and it was then laid out in the excellent 
rectangular inclosures which remain, and render the farm very 
convenient to handle. There was one tenant who occupied for 
ten years, between that period and Mr. Pearce’s occupation, 
which dates from 1878. 

' Mr. Pearce is a grazier, indeed we might almost say that he 
deals in cattle, which he chiefly picks up from his neighbours, 
seldom buying in the open market, and there is no doubt that 
the financial success of his operations is in some measure due 
to his thorough knowledge of how and what to buy. The 
object is to procure animals in fresh condition, to feed them 
liberally, and to turn them over as soon as possible. An average 
of 200 cattle pass through Mr. Pearce’s hands each year ; and 
^at our second visit we found very few of the same animals that 
were on the farm in January. It is worthy of note that, not- 
withstanding the large traffic in cattle, this farm has never been 
visited by foot-and-mouth disease. 

The following Tables give a comparison of the number and 
description of cattle in January and May : — 


2 P 
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January, 

30 2-year-old Hereford steers. 
17 Bulls, 2 to 3 years old. 

17 In-calf cows. 

18 Feeding heifers. 

4 3-year-old steers feeding. 

1 Yearling heifer. 

2 2-year-oId bulls. 

4 Cows for House. 

93 


May, 

20 Feeding heifers, &c. 

23 Drape cows. 

13 Milking cows. 

10 Drape Hereford cows. 

19 Herefords rising 2 years old. 


85 


The two-year-old steers — a capital lot, were being fed in the 
yards ; they cost 9Z. a head in April, 1883, and were evidently 
well bought. They were getting ribbon-sliced swedes and 
chaff, with 3 lbs. a day of a mixture comprising cotton- and 
linseed-cake and crushed oats. They were all gone before our 
second visit, and averaged about 207. The 17 feeding bulls 
were the remains of a lot of 30 bought in August, at an average 
cost of 157. The rest had gone off at 257. a head. Mr. Pearce 
considers they make within Id. to IJd. a lb. of the best beef. 
They were fed in the same way as those in the yards, only more 
on concentrated food, viz. 4 lbs. of mixed cake and 4 lbs. of 
meal. These did not do well, only leaving 97. 10s. a head, and 
realising very little more than our valuation in January, These 
bulls were tied up on one side of a capital feeding shed, with a 
wide gangway, which holds 40 head. Opposite the bulls we 
found 17 in-calf cows. Mr. Pearce considers that he can make 
more profit by grazing than by dairying, and can often get three 
lots of cattle off during the year, which is only possible by the 
liberal use of cake on grass. At our visit in May, we found 
17 animals feeding in the houses and yards, ready for market, 
and of excellent quality. A capital lot of 23 drape cows were 
in the meadow, and will be caked later on, and will rapidly 
feed. In an adjoining field were 10 promising two-year-old 
Hereford steers, intended for beef, and which, with a little 
extra food, will give a good account of themselves. Great 
judgment is exercised as to proportioning the class and quantity 
of stock to the natural produce ; and a heavy outlay in pur- 
chased food enables the feeder to meet any unforeseen difficulty 
that may occur. From what we saw as to the mode of grazing, 
we should consider that the most was made that was possible, 
and with such excellent knowledge and judgment in buying 
and selling, Mr. Pearce is probably wise in his system. With 
most, dairying would be the surer and safer business. 

Sheep are an important element at Welbroughton, the arable 
land being mostly suitable for feeding on. At our first visit 
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the ewes were running thinlj over the meadows, having a few 
roots. The gimmer hoggs, a capital lot, were on seeds, a few 
swedes, and half a pound of a mixture comprising cotton and 
linseed-cake, lentils, malt, and dust-bran, given with a little 
haj-chaff. The fatting sheep, on cut swedes, had a more liberal 
allowance of the same ; all were of useful rent-paying character 
and thriving well. The wethers were sold after shearing at 
a lb., weighing 21 lbs. a quarter, i.e. 3Z. 3^. each. The 
ewes and lambs were grazed on seeds in May, having a liberal 
allowance of common cotton-cake, and were doing well. Thirty 
of the forwardest gimmer lambs were served as an experiment. 
One died, and some had dead lambs or were barren, and 21 
ewes produced 23 lambs, which were looking urell. On the 
whole, this experiment has been a success, and will probably 
be repeated on a larger scale. The lambs are always shorn in 
July. Mr. Pearce states that he has grown a greater weight of 
mutton since he commenced this practice. The following are 
the facts as to numbers : — 

January. 

164 Breeding ewes. 

30 Ewe lambs served. 

80 Ewe lambs, not served 
144 Wether hoggs feeding. 

22 Shearling wethers do. 

3 Bams. 

443 

The horses are of a useful, sensible type. Mares are kept and 
foals reared \ the ordinary horse-power at Welbroughton consists 
of 9 working horses and two nags. We saw some promising 
yearlings and two-year-olds, and Mr. Pearce has a wonderful 
trotting cob. Food comprises 16 lbs. a day of a mixture of 
oats, beans, and bran — one-third bran. 

Poultry are an important element. Mrs, Pearce supplied the 
following particulars of stock at our first visit : — 

40 turkeys. 

101 Irish geese. 

70 fowls. 

20 guinea fowls. 

231 

A small number of pigs, about a score, are fed throughout 
the year. 

The situation of this farm is particularly attractive, command- 
ing lovely views of the town of Newport, Sir T. Boughey’s 

2 p 2 


; May, 

(163 Ewes. 

1207 Lambs. 

J 21 Year-old Ewes. 
( 23 Lambs. 

( 10 Odd lots. 

\ 85 Ewe hoggs. 

509 



Fig. 6 . — jBlmi of Welbroughtou Ball Fann-huildinga, 
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Ticlily-wooded park, with a peep at Aqualate Mere beyond, a sheet 
of water covering 200 acres, and adding much to the beauty of 
the landscape. The house is good and substantial, and the 
buildings roomy and fairly convenient. Formerly both the 
large yards were unprovided with shedding, but Mr. Pearce has, 
at his own expense, erected a capital shelter shed with an iron 
roof. The other yard would be greatly improved if entirely 
-covered over, for which outlay a good interest could be paid. 
At the east end of the feeding-house already noticed is a large 
•space divided into a root, store, and mixing-room. Above 
•the root-house is a chaffing floor, the chaff being conducted 
by a spout into the mixing-room. Mr. Pearce prefers slicing 
to pulping ; cattle eat more, and the roots, he thinks, remain 
longer in the stomach, and so more nourishment is extracted. 
Whether this latter is a fact we do not know, but the fattening 
animals have as many swedes as they can eat, with wheat 
straw, and a little hay in racks, and about 4 lbs. of chaff 
a day. No rock-salt is used. 

The cart stable, which is a separate building on the opposite 
side of the range, is roomy, well-ventilated, and fitted with iron 
mangers and racks, with a harness and hay-room in the centre. 
All liquid drainings are collected in a tank. 

The farm is well roaded, and is intersected by a railway ; the 
•higher side is principally arable. The soil varies considerably, 
is very thin in places, and here and there are waste patches 
•where the sandstone rock comes to the surface. The enclosures 
are large, and the fences admirably kept. Judging from the 
large twitch heaps which we found rotting down in No. 1456 
and other fields, and which were utilised to grow potatoes on, 
and which were got out in preparing for roots last year, we 
.should credit Mr. Pearce with having well cleaned land, that was 
foul on entry. This decayed matter was to be mixed with lime 
before application either to seeds or grass. At our second in- 
spection in May, we found most of the crops in promising con- 
dition, the land generally clean, and one large field. No. 1412, 
for roots, not then sown, in excellent state. One field of white 
45pring wheat after seeds was suffering in some places from the 
daddy-long-legs grub, which, despite careful hoeing, must result 
in a patchy crop ; this field had greatly improved in July, and 
promised more than an average crop. Another field, No. 851, 
was sown with mangolds and swedes, cwt, of manure, supplied 
by the Cannock Chase Company, having been used ; both man- 
golds and swedes were doing well, Mr. Pearce experiences 
.some difficulty in getting his seeds to stand every fourth year. 
Manure is principally applied either 'on the young seeds in 
autumn, or the following year for the wheat crop. 
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The grazing of the meadow lands, and their improvement by 
a large consumption of cake and by the use of bones, of which 
Mr. Pearce uses more now than when he first became tenant, 
have proved their value in developing good herbage, and are 
most commendable features of the management at Weibroughton. 
We had a striking instance of this in the case of No. 833, Long- 
wood, a tract of nearly 48 acres, which, as its name implies, was 
probably once a forest. At any rate, judging from the appear- 
ance of the land on the other side of the road, it would without 
good farming be very inferior grass. The colour and quality of 
the herbage afforded a striking contrast to the wretched stuff 
referred to, brown in colour and filled with rushes and bad 
grasses. Two dressings have been applied ; that of last year 
consisted of 5 cwt, of bones and 3 cwt. of phosphate per acre ; 
a portion at the farther side was not so treated, and the difference 
both in colour and herbage was very apparent. In May this 
field was carrying a score of young heifers, one- and two-year- 
olds, 55 ewes, and 80 lambs, and there was abundance of food. 
This field illustrates the advantage of liberal treatment, and also 
how greatly present condition is due to the tenant’s capital, for 
the unexhausted portions of which the Act of last year will give 
him compensation. Another evidence of the value of bones 
applied and cake consumed on grass-land is the fact that now 
half as many more cattle can be grazed as at first. On both our 
visits we inspected the Pollymore farm, which was well stocked 
and equally creditable. Inasmuch as the two farms are worked 
together, it is not easy to separate the outlay in labour ; but, taking 
the whole and averaging the amount, we get Ih 5s, an acre, made 
as follows : — 

£ s, d, 

3 "Waggoners at 16s. a Tveek, one onlv with cottage, valued 
at 6Z. 3Z. each extra for com - harvest, and beer 
money for hay time, 10s. 

Shepherd at 16s. a week. 2Z. ibr lambing, cottage, and 

extra as above 

6 Labourers at 14s. a week. Extra <at harvests = 39Z. ISs. each 239 8 0 
3 Boys at 4 s. 6d. a week 35 2 0 

£459 2 0 

The outlay in purchased foods for the whole farm of 530 acres 
was in 1883, 723/. I 65 . ; to this must be added the value of 
home-grown grain consumed, 200Z. ; total, 923/. 16^., equal to 
35^. an acre. The cost of artificial manures for the same year 
was 294L 11s. 7rf,, or 2Z. 6 s, per acre as the cost of foods con- 
sumed and manures purchased over the whole occupation, which 
■indicates very high farming. The valuation at Christmas 1883, 
amounted to 5240/. 10s. over the whole area, and Mr. Pearce 


I 132 10 0 

i 62 2 0 
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considers he is employing fully 127. an acre capital. The 
returns are more variable than on a breeding farm, as they are 
influenced so much by the comparative values of horned stock 
when purchased and sold. With Mr. Pearce’s judgment, the 
system he pursues is doubtless wise; but his are exceptional 
circumstances, and the man who breeds and rears his stock is 
contributing more to the general weal. 

From the appearance of the crops in May, and the excellent 
condition of the land intended for roots, we expected at our 
last visit in July to find a more prosperous condition of 
affairs than existed; but the long dry time had told upon 
the cereals, which, though generally level good crops, were 
not of that luxuriant growth which, under other circumstances, 
might have been confidently anticipated ; but, more serious 
still, a large proportion of the first sowing of roots had been 
destroyed by a terrible infliction of fly, which were still far 
too busy on July 11th — a very unusual visitation. When all 
hope of the crop was gone, Mr. Pearce had split the ridges 
and redrilled, and the young plants were looking well, though by 
no means out of danger. The mangolds, which were terribly 
mauled by the maggot of Anthomya Betce^ were so ragged a plant 
that swedes had been gapped in in the intervals. The land 
was most satisfactory as to tilth and cleanness, not only on the 
root break, but throughout the farm. The first rain of any 
account fell at Welbroughton on June 29th. After the careful 
and thoroughly business way in which the farms had been 
handled, and everything done that was possible to ensure a 
success, it was disappointing that causes beyond control had so 
seriously interfered with results. We found some additional 
stock purchased since May, viz., on the two farms 30 head 
of cattle and 100 sheep, but none sold ; the land was fully 
stocked, yet there was abundance of food in the pastures, and all 
kinds of stock were in thriving condition. 

Class 2. — Thied Peize. 

Mr, Henry Minton^ Monffordy near Skrewshiry, 

Arable 300 acres. 

Grass . . . . . . 240 „ . 


Mr. Minton occupies under the Earl of Powis, on the Lord- 
ship Estate, having in 1878 succeeded his uncle, the late Mr. 
William Matthews, who was at one period so successful as an 
exhibitor of Shropshire ewes; and it may be mentioned that 
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Messrs. Crane and Tanner, and Mr. Bowen-Jones, well-known 
sheep-breeders, are his neighbours on the same estate, the light 
and friable character of the tillage land which largely prevails 
being well suited for sheep, whilst the useful meadows on the 
banks of the Severn make good rearing ground for the valuable 
Hereford cattle, and grand cart-horses, which, after the flock, are 
the pride of Montford. Mr. Minton, who holds the diplomas 
of the Royal Agricultural College and the Royal Agricultural 
Society, has not been idle since he took the farm, and much 
work of renovation and improvement has been carried out by 
landlord and tenant, the latter having grubbed up a large area 
of useless fences (2;^ miles), and planted new fences where 
requisite. The landlord has supplied half-a-mile of continuous 
iron fencing, for which a very reasonable interest is charged. 
The work was in progress at our first visit. The noble owner 
has made great alterations and additions to the buildings, the 
tenant finding horse-labour. The principal business has been 
the conversion of an open shed into a summer sheep-house, and 
the filling up of rough uneven ground to make a suitable outrun, 
and the construction of a capital shelter-shed for the open yards, 
which are fenced with stone posts, and two-inch gas-piping, the 
lowest rail being cleverly made use of as a water-pipe* I regret 
that I am not able to give a ground plan, to illustrate what may 
well be regarded as most suitable appliances for a speciality, 
viz,, the preparing sheep for show and sale purposes. 

Although Mr* Minton has been principal for so short a time, 
he found good material to work upon, and has made his mark, 
both in the showyard and the sale-ring, “ Montford Hero,” the 
first prize shearling at Derby, having been let by auction to 
Messrs. Crane and Tanner for the season at 205 guineas, the 
highest figure on record. He again was successful at Reading, 
where he stood first as a two-shear, and was let for 70 guineas. 
Last year, 1883, he was used at home, and is likely to work 
for another year or two. The money prizes won by this sheep 
amount to 80?. At the same sale referred to, Le, in 1881, a pen 
of shearlings made 30 guineas each, and last year the average of 
the draft shearling ewes was 9?. 13s. ; and Mr. Minton states 
that the average annual price per head of sheep of every descrip- 
tion sold during the past four years is 10?. 

In January we found 132 in-lamb ewes, a splendidly even 
lot as to size, and very matching in character, 69 ewe lambs and 
91 tup lambs, with three or four older rams, making a total of 
296 head. All the males are reared entire, the drafts going to the 
butcher, when found not good enough for service. The tup Iambs 
were on roots sliced, and having f lb. of cake and peas per diem, 
with chop and a little hay. The ewe lambs were similarly treated, 
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only having ^ lb. of linseed-cake per head. Very high feeding 
in early life is not approved of, as the risk of loss is increased. 
The lambs have but little corn until weaned in July, and are 
kept during summer chiefly on first and second year’s seeds. 
The rams remain out till shorn on April 1st, after which they 
-are housed. At our second visit in May the new sheep-houses 
were completed, and here we found 30 shearling rams, 5 or 6 
in each compartment. Although the weather was warm, the 
building was cool, owing to excellent ventilation arrangements, 
and the animals were evidently thriving well. They were big 
good sheep, with uniformly dark faces. A few roots were 
stored for their use, but the ten weeks of dry weather had sadly 
interfered with the growth and succession of spring forage 
crops, cabbages, &c., which are relied upon for the necessary 
changes of food. Out of these sheep the Shrewsbury exhibits 
would be selected. One of the shearlings was most promising. 
We were favourably impressed with a two-shear, “ Procrastina- 
tion,” by Mansell’s Lordship 2nd,” not shown last year, owing 
to a mistake as to the entry. He was let to Mr. Loder as a shear- 
ling for 50 guineas. A pen of shearling ewes are also being 
prepared, very pretty, but not remarkably big. Forty shearlings 
are sold by auction each year with the draft ewes. Two 
breeding ewes were killed by dogs getting amongst the flock, 
which did considerable harm besides, otherwise the lambing 
season had been successful. And the lambs were a promising 
lot, and have been shorn this year for the first time. Excessive 
forcing, either of animals or crops, is avoided. The natural 
excellence of the tillage land produces crops of such quality 
that very heavy manuring would be injudicious. This may be 
judged of from the fact that the average outlay in cake and 
manure does not exceed 1/. an acre. The corn crops, especially 
the barley, were excellent. The latter, which is largely grown, 
was particularly heavy on one large field after seeds. No. 468, 
and it was open to argument whether this or the small field 
No. 465 would prove the better. Both would give a good 
account of themselves. The wheat was an even full plant, and 
looked like casting well. The light friable soils of the larger 
portion of the farm are favourable for barley of high quality. 
Mr. Minton finds great benefit from the application of small 
doses of lime, from 30 to 40 cwt., every four or six years, and 
such treatment is carried out systematically. The root-break, 
partly owing to dry weather, did not present such a satisfactory 
appearance as the corn crop. The mangolds were a rather 
ragged lot, and the swedes were late and uneven, but with an 
open back, and may make a fair amount of food. 

The Hereford cattle are receiving more attention as to the 
registration of pedigrees than before the American trade was 
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established. They are, however, well bred, and most of them 
are qualified for the Herdboot. At our first visit we found 94 
head, increased to 99 in May, and comprising a very useful lot 
of 32 cows ; 22 two-year-old steers grazing, which in May were 
replaced by 25 sucking calves; and young store animals, in- 
cluding 8 young bulls, for sale ; a yearling bull, by Mr. Rogers’s 
“ Assistant,” destined for service, and promising enough if his 
ribs spring a bit ; also his sire, a three-year-old, very wide for- 
ward, with ugly horns, set bacl^ and rather slack ribs, but with 
thick good flesh ; and a two-year-old, preparing for show ; also 
four yearling heifers, by “ Assistant,” to be shown together, a 
useful, but not matching lot. Like the sheep, very natural treat- 
ment is followed. Thus the cows in winter range the pastures 
during the day, when they have a few swedes to bite, and plenty 
of sweet straw in racks at night. The young stock are chiefly by 
“ Assistant ” This is the first year that bulls have been bred. 

The pigs are a superior class of Berkshires. We saw eight 
grand sows and gilts, and a boar of Swanwick’s. 

Cart-horses are a notable feature at Montford. The total 
number of horses in May was 19, viz. 10 working horses (4 in- 
foal), 4 yearling colts, 2 nags, 3 various. One grand brown 
mare, “ Montford Meg,” by Black Prince ” (169), has proved 
an exceptionally good breeder, and is the dam of Cannock 
Enterprise,” by Statter’s Heart of Oak ” (1008), which was 
sold as a yearling to the Cannock Chase Company, and, after 
taking first and champion prizes at Islington, realised lOOOZ. 
It is highly creditable to Mr. Minton’s judgment that he should 
have bred the highest-priced sheep and one of the most costly 
horses in the country. We also noticed a powerful five-year-old 
black mare, a black colt foal by “Somersham Samson,” a 
chestnut colt, and two fillies of considerable promise. 

The arable land is principally worked on the four-course 
system. The seeds are occasionally left for two years. Some 
of the least desirable land has been laid to grass, mostly by the 
tenant, some by the landlord. Much of what we saw was rough, 
and not so successful as might have been expected. Possibly this 
may arise from some defect in grazing, or from no bones having 
been applied. Since Mr. Minton’s tenancy about 56 acres have 
been laid to grass, for 40 acres of which the tenant found seed. 
It was evident that more attention might advantageously be 
given to the improvement of the pasture land, which up to the 
present time has not been so well treated as the arable. It is 
in the management and character of Mr. Minton’s stock of all 
kinds that merit is most conspicuous, and the Judges were 
unanimous in their wish that the excellent management of live- 
sfiwik should be recognised by the award of an extra prize, which 
was at once granted by the Council. 
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Class II. — Highly Cohmekled. 

Mr, Thomas Griffin^ Preston Vale Farm^ near Penhridge* 

Arable 196 acres. 

Grass 89 „ 


Total . . 285 ,, 

This farm is occupied on yearly agreement under Lord 
Hatherton. The soil is a strong red loam, nearly all heavy, and 
awkward to work. The grass-land is partly upland, but prin- 
cipally meadows, injured by the flooding of the Wistow, a 
straggling brook, which bounds the farm on the south side. 

The farm is admirably laid out. A road made by the tenant 
runs north-west from the buildings, right through the centre of 
the largest plot, with conveniently shaped fields on either side. 
These fields have been principally laid out by the tenant, who 
has planted 3200 yards of new fences, and has stubbed up 
nearly double this quantity. The landlord supplied materials, 
and some assistance in the labour. The result of all this outlay 
is that the farm is very ship-shape, the fences are excellent, and 
the whole appearance trim and businesslike. 

The tillage land was perfectly clean, and in high condition. 
Here, as at Stafford, the practice of marling strong land was 
formerly carried to excess. Marl-pits in nearly every field occupy 
valuable space, and indicate to what an extent this practice 
prevailed, which doubtless increased the yield of wheat, but 
injured the mechanical condition of the land. The land is 
winter-ploughed with three stout horses in line. The usual 
rotation is a modified four-course. Two corn crops are occa- 
sionally taken, and the general cleanness of the land renders 
such a practice allowable. There are no restrictions as to 
cropping or sale. Steam cultivation is hireil in spring for 
working the fallows. All the crops were most promising. 
Wheat and beans were especially good. The land for roots is 
carefully and judiciously cultivated ; thus, field No. 1749 was 
ploughed in the autumn after wheat; it was steam-cultivated 
twice in early spring, twice ploughed afterwards and worked, 
ridged after 6 cwt. of dissolved bones had been applied broad- 
cast, then a scuffler run up the furrows, and the ridges were 
split back on the land thus deeply stirred ; and judging from 
the excellent crops which were being consumed at the time of 
our first visit, I think this treatment must be advantageous. 
The hone manure was obtained from the Cannock Chase Agri- 
cultural Company, Limited, costing 7Z. to 7L IO 5 . a ton. The 
seeds, which are grazed down by sheep in spring, and then laid 
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for hay, were an excellent crop, and afforded invaluable food 
for ewes and lambs. Indeed, the arable land generally was 
thoroughly well handled, and we were particularly impressed by 
the fact that Mr. Grijflin manages to feed a considerable pro- 
portion of roots on the land without losing the next corn crop, 
or injuring the sheep. We were not so favourably impressed 
as regards the grass land, much of which was badly grazed, and 
rough in consequence. To some extent its present appearance 
is due to the fact that less cattle |Lre kept than usual, owing 
to the difficulty of buying what would pay, but we were of 
■opinion that more might be made of the grass-land. 

Shropshire sheep are carefully and judiciously managed at 
Preston Vale, and it is no easy business to grow roots and feed 
them off on land which has so much clay in its composition. 
On our first visit we found the mixed hoggs, 169 in number, 
in field No. 672, eating a considerable proportion of a heavy 
and regular crop of swedes on the land ; iron hurdles, 6 ft. long, 
are used for folding, costing SL IO 5 . a ton, i.e. 56 hurdles, about 
Ss, each. These last a long time with care and occasional over- 
hauling, and are cheaper in the long run than either wooden 
hurdles or ‘netting. The hoggs were close shorn in July, a 
practice tried here for the first time, but which is apparently 
becoming general throughout the Shropshire district. Besides 
the roots, they were having an allowance of mixed cottonseed- 
and linseed-cake, and were quite forward enough, considering 
that the wethers are not intended for the shambles after clipping, 
but for summering on the meadows, where we found them in 
May occupying a good deal of ground that might have been 
more profitably used, and having | lb. of beans with a little 
steamed chaff. By this method they make out heavy sheep, 
22 to 24 lbs. a quarter, but we question if they pay for the extra 
keep, and believe that it would be more profitable to finish 
them on turnips, or as soon after shearing as possible, and so 
to save all the summer grass for young cattle. The sheep stock 
in May consisted of — 

109 ewes. 

198 Iambs. 

4 barren ewes. 

80 shearling wethers. 

77 „ ewes. 

1 ram. 

464 

The ewe flock varies from 112 to 120. These are very grand 
anima.is of excellent type, wide frames on short legs. We 
found them in the winter living on grass-land, which formed 
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their main food, with a few swedes given whole, some steamed 
chop and malt dust. They were in splendid condition. In 
summer the ewes and lambs (the latter were wonderfully level 
and of good character) are kept chiefly on seeds, of which 
the take is extremely good, the ground well covered, and all the 
sorts fully represented. The practice is to sow part of the 
Italian rye-grass on the furrow, and the remainder is drilled with 
the barley, by which arrangement necessary depth of soil is 
secured ; 12 to 15 lbs. of mixed clovers are lightly drilled across 
the corn. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the young 
seeds, indicating, as was apparent in other crops, that the arable 
land is liberally and judiciously managed at Preston Vale. 

Cattle are the weak feature of the management ; with land well 
adapted, as far as we could judge, for rearing stock, Mr. Griffin 
contents himself with buying in a small number of store animals, 
partly for feeding in the byres and partly to be kept a year as 
stores for summer grazing with the shearling sheep in the 
meadows. The ordinary stock in winter numbers forty-five 
head. This last winter, owing to the difficulty of getting stock, 
there were only thirty-six, of which fourteen were useful feeding 
heifers and steers, bought dear in the autumn, and which could 
not pay for their food ; six smaller heifers, and sixteen useful 
steers, destined for the meadows, where vre found them on our 
second visit. More cattle might be kept if the roots were pulped 
instead of being sliced, and this is the more desirable, inasmuch 
as excellent arrangements exist for steaming, chopping, &c. The 
stock in May comprised 14 fat heifers, 10 barren heifers, 2 in-calf 
heifers, 2 cows in-milk, and 9 steers, making a total of only 37 head. 

The cart-horses are strong animals, well suited to work such 
land. The heavy labour may be judged from the fact that, not- 
withstanding the occasional use of steam-power, 196 acres re- 
quire nine cart-horses ; but some foals are bred, which reduces 
the efficiency of the teams. There were 2 foals, 2 two-year-olds, 
2 yearlings, 1 old mare and foal, 1 cob, and 1 pony ; total, 19. 

The buildings are well contrived, and afford much accommo- 
dation, with three open but well sheltered yards, which are 
reached from the feeding passage of the cattle shed, so that 
feeding is economically performed. The arrangements for pre- 
paring the food are convenient and suitable, comprising a small 
horizontal engine and large boiler, pair of grindstones, chaff- 
cutter, &c. The chaff is closely pressed in a chamber, steam 
being introduced through a perforated floor. The cart-horse 
stable is very roomy, with a feeding passage at the head. This 
building was originally a cow-house. 

Labour is extremely well managed. The total outlay aver- 
ages 23s. an acre, comprising — 
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2 Waggoners at 15s. a- week, cottage, 6cc. 

1 Shepherd at 15s. do. do. 

1 Shepherd’s assistant at 14s. a-week, cottage, &c. 

Head labourer at 15s. a-week, and cottage. 

1 Lad at lOs. a-week. 

1 Irishman at 12s. a-week. 

2 Waggon-bo js at 5s. each a-week. 

Extras at harvest, 21Z. Each man gets 3Z. 5s, extra, and no 
beer. Mr. Griffin disapproves of the system of giving large 
quantities of beer and cider. Five cottages are included in the 
occupation. 

Before leaving Class II., I must allude to a circumstance of 
very sad import, the only sorrowful incident of our work. 
Huntington Court Farm, near Hereford, was entered by Mr. 
Thomas Goodwin, The Court Farm, Hampton Bishop, Here- 
ford, being an off farm in his occupation, principally valuable 
for winter keep of stock, grazed in summer at the home 
farm. Mr. Goodwin was well known as an energetic and 
successful manager until a recent period, when he was struck 
down by paralysis and deprived of powers of speech and loco- 
motion, though retaining his faculties. On our first visit he 
was present, accompanied by Mrs. Goodwin, whose devotion 
was most evident. Since his affliction she had studied busi- 
ness matters, in order to release him as far as possible, and 
with the hope that in a few years the eldest boy, a lad of 
seventeen, would be equal to take the helm. In this work 
she was ably seconded by the foreman, Thomas Price, whom 
she strongly recommended for a certificate, as a faithful, 
zealous servant of thirty years’ service. At our second visit, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin were dead, and, curious to relate, 
she died first, and he, struck down by grief at her loss, soon 
followed. Although there were elements of great interest in 
the farm, notably the very heavy stock kept and their general 
good character and condition, matters were so completely upset, 
that neither Thomas Price or Mr. Evans, the trustee, could 
afford such information as would justify publicity, and therefore 
we were reluctantly compelled to close the page upon what at 
our first visit promised to be a valuable record. We were, 
however, thoroughly satisfied as to the valuable and honest 
services of Thomas Price, whose name and history are given at 
the end of the Report, and whose recommendation by his late 
employers we most heartily endorse. 

There is just one other point that must be noticed before 
quitting this portion of the Report. Amongst the entries was 
alarm of 185 acres at Bolus Magna, occupied by Mrs. Ann 
Jefferies. Having only been occupied for three years, and 
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entered on in a wild neglected condition, witli very dilapidated 
and insufficient buildings, this farm was not fit for exhibition. 
And the special object of this brief notice is to draw attention 
to the industry, enterprise, and perseverance of Mrs. Jefferies’ 
son, who has managed for his widowed mother here and else- 
where for thirteen years, and being only ten years old when his 
father died, and has succeeded in not only holding his own in 
the face of great difficulties, but has steadily improved the 
condition of the farm, and made handsome profits. This has 
been mainly due to judgment in the management of a small 
butter dairy, combined with the rearing of calves, by keeping 
an excellent class of Shropshire sheep, and, above and beyond 
all, by individual attention and industry of an unusual and 
most commendable nature. And it appears that this successful 
result is al] the more meritorious from the fact that Mr. 
Jefferies has lacked the opportunities of many of studying 
agriculture in a scientific aspect, and therefore may not always 
know how to make the most of his opportunities ; for example, 
we noticed that in the matter of artificial manures for the root 
crops, phosphates — the most important constituents — were 
omitted altogether, and this^in a soil of a sandy nature and 
derived from a formation destitute of phosphatic materials. He 
was using a mixture of soot, kainit, and salt, costing only 17s. 
an acre, and this was the only assistance given directly to the 
crop. If Mr. Jefferies, who is very intelligent, becomes a 
member of the Society, and occupies his winter evenings in 
reading its ‘ Journal ’ and other agricultural literature, he will be 
able to amend his practice in those particulars in which it is 
not entirely in harmony with scientific teaching. The Judges 
were so impressed with the devotion of the manager to his 
work that they consider him to be most worthy of a certificate, 
and recommend him accordingly. 

Class III. — Fiest Peize. 

ikfr. Charles Miles^ Tatenhill Farm, near Burton-orirTrent. 

A. E. P, 

Grass 81 0 20 

Arable 46 0 0 


127 0 20 

Tatenhill Farm is held on yearly agreement under The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1875, from Sir John Hardy, Bart. More 
than one-third of the pasture-land has recently been laid down 
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by the tenant. Tatenhill is three and a half miles distant from 
Burton»on-Trent. The land is not conveniently situated as 
regards the buildings, but the more distant portion, mostly 
arable, adjoins the Trent and Mersey Canal, and town manure 
from Burton is delivered on the farm at 35. a ton ; also night 
soil in a semi-liquid condition, at 2Z. a boat-load, which, mixed 
with ashes, is good manure for root crops. 

This is an important advantage, especially as up to this spring 
the road through the farm was only a mud lane, almost im- 
passable in wet weather, and a source of much extra horse- 
power and wear and tear both mechanical and mental. We 
were very glad to find on our second visit in May that this- 
road which had been such a source of trouble was being 
repaired. A nine-feet width of surface was being excavated 
12 inches deep, with a pipe-drain down the middle, and drain 
and excavation filled with thorns. This was to be covered 
with gravel quarried on the farm, and conveyed by go carts. 
The landlord was to do the work, and the tenant to lead materials, 
which, as the road reaches fully half a mile, is no small under- 
taking, and was very properly interrupted at the time of out 
visit, in order that fallowing operations might be proceeded 
with. Seeing that the arable lanft can be manured from the 
canal, and that the field close to the buildings, is suitable for 
roots, it is questionable whether the system of carting most of 
the roots such a distance and hauling back manure is judi- 
cious or economical. It might be wiser to consume the bulk 
of the roots in these far-off fields on the ground, and depend 
more on artificial food for the cows. 

The soil varies considerably : two arable fields on the south- 
west boundary are of a peaty character ; the rest of the tillage 
land is on a gravelly subsoil, with occasional patches of strong 
soil, which makes it awkw’ard to work. This portion is 
mostly of a somewhat poor, hungry nature. The grass-land is 
a strong loam on a clay subsoil, and to some extent requires 
drainage. It may be truly said that the remarkably successful 
management which we are about to describe is mainly due to 
the energy and perseverance of the tenant, ably backed up by 
an excellent wife, in the face of difficulties and discouragements 
which to many would have proved insurmountable. Indeed, 
Mr, Miles’s history is so instructive, and he is so truly typical 
of the class of man likely to make small farming profitable, 
that no apology is offered for giving a detailed account of his 
experience, which, as well as the financial results, are published' 
with the full consent of Mr. Miles, 

Charles Miles was born in 1841, at Hill Rid ware, near 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, where his father, who had previously 
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been a butler in a gentleman’s family, occupied a public house, 
the Chadwicks Arms Inn, and a small farm. His mother 
was, before marriage, a laundry-maid. Hard work was the order 
of the day, and young Miles had but little schooling, having to 
work on the farm and help to brew until turned sixteen, when 
he went into the Queen’s stables as an outrider. At nineteen 
he was obliged to give up service and take the place of an elder 
brother, deceased, as his father’s health had given way. Here 
he struggled on for a period of nine years, being heavily handi- 
capped, and eventually well-nigh ruined through his mother’s 
intemperance. At the age of twenty-three, two years after his 
father’s death, he married his first wife. The farm was made 
over to him, the public-house being kept on by his mother, who 
was soon sold up, and, through helping her, he was also obliged 
to give up the land. This proved the starting-point of his 
career; his wife’s parents lent him capital at 4 per cent, 
interest, and with this he took a poor farm of 182 acres on 
NeedwooA Forest, two-thirds tillage. All interest and principal 
were repaid. He had 300?, with his wife, most of which went to 
pay debts incurred before entering on the faim. And this was 
all the capital he ever had^ After occupying the farm for 
about six years, Mr. Miles lost his wife, whose parents had 
4lied before. This was a great trial, as he was left with two 
children, one a baby. The wife’s sister came, but died the 
following spring. Then, in despair, the mother was sent for, 
^iut the curse of drink was still at work, and she had to be sent 
away, or the poor fellow would have been ruined a second time, 
but by great perseverance and industry he pulled through. A 
year after his first wife’s death, he married his present wife, 
and this was, he states, the luckiest day of his life, for, though 
his first wife and her parents gave him the start, number two, 
who came empty-handed, was a fortune in herself — a statement 
which from our observation was by no means mere hyperbole, 
for a more efficient and willing helpmate to a hard-working 
energetic man could not be imagined. She was the daughter 
of a farmer, but, left an orphan quite young, was brought up by 
relations. After this happy marriage things prospered, and 
notwithstanding- the unfavourable character of the farm and 
heavy losses experienced, after nine years’ occupation money 
was saved and stock increased. The farm was eventually given 
up, owing to serious injury from rabbits, which he was not 
allowed to de^roy, and Mr. Miles came to Tatenhill at Lady 
Day, 1874 ; are that time the extent of the occupation was 114 
acres, and did not include five fields immediately below the 
house, but took in some outside land, now given up. The rent 
and tithe amounted to 52s. 6d. an acre. The farm was, accord'- 
VOL. XS.— ^S.S. 2q 
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ing to Mr. Miles’s report, in a very bad state ; tbe plougb-land 
was so wild that the whole had to be summer fallowed ; for this 
purpose steam-power was hired. The off-going tenant’s last 
crop of wheat upon wheat was absolute rubbish, and was burnt 
upon the ground. He was an excellent man and a clever barrel- 
maker, which was his trade, but did not understand farming, 
and consequently during his six years’ occupation dropped his 
money, and left the farm in a wretched state. In 1878, an 
exchange of lands allowed of an important alteration in the 
holding. The five fields alluded to, comprising 37 a. 1 r. 13 p., 
were added, and outlying lands comprising 24 a. 2 r. 8 p. 
were taken from the farm. Nearly three-fourths were strong 
tillage land, requiring to be summer fallowed, the rest poor 
grass-land. Rent and tithe was lowered to 425. M* an acre, 
which, as far as we could judge, is a good rent. At this 
tiasne the farm comprised 48 acres of old grass and 79 of 
tillage, a proportion not suitable for dairy occupation ; and Mr, 
Miles, as soon as the land was clean, laid down the whole of the 
newly-acquired arable land near the homestead and two fields 
at the other extremity of the farm. These fields look extremely 
well, they have been manured or^dressed with compost every 
year since they were laid. The land was first thotoughly cleaned 
and well manured. The seeds, supplied by R Dixon^ and Sony 
Chesimy sown in ^eal, and u^lly graxed the first year, 
add ^ The landlord ^und 

>> Mr, 4Miles-*vi^ea mo^wing-ground, by 

he prei^nts any of it becoming rough and coarse, 
^ it would do where the manure was dropped if always grazed* 
AH manure to gra^land is applied in the autumn. Great care 
isv^ercised to have the clots well distributed. Mr. Miles states 
that the first year he occupied the farm the whole of the corn 
was reprinted by one small oat-rick, whilst last year with 
imch. less tillage-land the rickyard was not large enough to hold 
die com, and a barley-stack was thrashed out to make room 
for the beans. Amongst the improvements carried out by the 
tenant may be mentioned the leading of all materials for the 
fam-baildmgs, which are excellently adapted for the require- 
ments* of the farm; the filling up of the old manure-hole 
opposite the dairy, which caused a stench which was most 
unwholesome ; placing new drains, &c,, making new roads 
about buildings and a new pond ; fences and ditches improved 
all over the farm, and now in very creditable condition ; plant- 
ing fruit-trees in garden and fences ; and doing the labour of a 
lot of drainage, locally known as ** soughing,” the landlord find- 
ing pipes ; some draining, particularly in one of the p^aty fields, 
was entirely done by the landlord, of whom the tenant speaks 
in the highest terms, expressing the greatest confidence in his 
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justice and liberality ; an evidence 6i vrbicb is the fact that 
ever since 1878 returns varying from 10 to 20 per centi have 
been made, Mr. Miles says, ^ I have had a hard uphill fight, 
but think I may say, with the help of Providence and good 
seasons, if I have my health and strength with good luck, I have^ 
a bright remunerative prospect before me. I shall endeavour 
to still go on improving the farm and increasing my stock to 
its fullest possible extent, and hope to be able to very much 
increase the. produce. I never go away from home except when 
business obliges me to do so. I go to work down the fieldsj 
with the men all day, that is, when work is going on, on the 
land, till milking time, five o’clock, taking a bit of lunch in 
my pocket ; these are my happiest days, as I can get so much 
more work done when I am amongst it and helping to do it: 
I never indulge in any luxuriant extravagance for myself and 
family.” This last assertion is proved by the extraordinary 
•experi^noe which has been related, for such success could only 
bej possible with untiring industry and severe economy. On 
our first visit in January we reached the farm at an unexpectedly 
early hour, and found the husband and wife in their working 
gear, each busy with their respective departments* The farmer 
wduld apologise, but we assured him that he was in such 
guise doing infinite credit to himself. Nor must we omit to 
mention that the eldest boy of the second family had begged a 
holiday, in order that he might see the judges and that they 
might see his rabbits, of which he was evidently a most suc- 
oe^sfid breeder, and thus early gave evidence of his taste for 
iiy^ stock, ; The family comprise a boy and girl by first wife, 
the fdnmer apprenticed to a grocer, the latter at home helping 
withtthe houi^4wprk^ and three children at the Nation^ School, 
and the youn^st at home, : i ,, 

The buildings » are , Excellent, and prpvidei much accommoda't 
tion, which is fully occupied ; in4^d^. :the oart-shed w§ fbtiud 
converted for the nonce into a habitation for young l^tockrl 
most of the implements were carefully sto^d aw'ay in/a hovel, 
whilst two waggoi^fe, only used in harvest work, were loaded 
with beansf and carefully thatched down, so as to be thcu:ougblj 
protected from the weather. The btdldings inclndp two roomy 
well-contrived cow-houses; a capitai.yard, covered with gal. 
vanized iron, which extends right up tp the' de-iry buiI<Mng% 
which are an extension of the house ; and thplagh this affords a 
convenient and protectdi : covered way for the delivery of the 
milk, it must he rather a nuisah<^ at those times that the manure 
is being removed. There are two Or three boxes for cal^^ 
stables, boxes; and the caxt-shed^already mentioned ; whilst, on 
the other side of the house and roadway, is a big barn for straw, 

2 Q 2 
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with a floor over for chaff-cutting, and a mixing-room, granary, 
&c., and piggeries under. The manure not accommodated in 
the covered yard is made into a heap below the buildings, and 
all the liquid from it wastes away. It would be a great im- 
provement if it were covered with a light roof, so as to protect 
it from rainfall. 

The dairy comprises 25 to 30 cows of good milking character, 
and mostly of Shorthorn type. At our winter visit we found 
30 cows in-milk and dry, 8 in-calf and barren heifers, 9 rearing 
calves, and 2 grade bulls, Le. unpedigreed Shorthorns. At our 
second visit the total was increased by weaning calves to 
56 head. The bulls axe carefully selected as the offspring of 
heavy milking cows by a pedigree sire; they are serviceable 
animals, not smart or showy, and, as Mr. Miles rears a portion 
of his stock, the use of such animals is questionable policy, 
seeing that well-bred animals from good milking strains are so 
readily procurable. Being so near to Burton, grains are largely 
used, the ordinary prices being a bushel in winter and 
%yL, in summer, a variation sufficiently great to render storing 
in large quantities desirable. A certain quantity can be laid 
up, but not nearly enough, and Mr. Miles spoke of amending his 
practice in this matter. Each cow in winter gets a bushel 
a day in two feeds, 4 lbs. of mixed Hnseed and cotton-cake, and 
two feeds of turnips and cabbage, followed later on by mangolds, 
from 30 to 40 lbs. a day, and tops with bay and straw ad libitum^ 
This is liberal feeding, W we were surprised to find that, though 
Mr. Miles has ail the machinery, including steam-power, for 
reducing the food and mixing the ingredients, he preferred to 
deal with them separately, probably on account of the saving of 
labour. In times of scarcity he approves of pulping, chaffing, 
&c. A considerable loss has occurred from abortion, for which 
no explanation has been found. Can this be the effect of grains, 
which are not always considered wholesome food for breeding 
animals? 

At our visit in May, we found the cows, thirty in number, 
in their pasture, and were much pleased with their thoroughly 
useful character; 46 acres of grass are provided, which they 
have in common with the horses; they are brought home 
to milk, getting a bushel of grains to three cows, and 2 lbs. 
a head of decorticated cotton-cake. In order to keep up the 
milk-supply during winter, when prices are highest, some 
down calvers are bought each autumn, but the bulk of the 
herd are bred. As a precaution in hot weather, or when cows 
are fresh, a dose of s^ts is given before calving. The list is 
as follows: 30 cows in-uiiilk, 2 feeding calves, 1 cow dry for 
(living, 3 in-calf heifers, 1 barren heffer, 3 yearling heifers, 
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2 winter-reared calves, 4 young buUsj 8 rearing calves, 2 bulls 
in service ; total, 56 head. Most of the calves are sold as soon 
as capable of removal. Those reared are removed at birth and 
brought up by hand, having new milk from 10 days to S weeks, 
according to circumstances ; then gruel made with dust oil-cake, 
lactina, and oatmeal, all scalded and added to the old milk, 
mixed up twice a day. As soon as the calves can eat, they have 
sweet hay, cake, grains, &c., being weaned altogether at 8 or 10 
weeks from birth ; they are well kept, and always have a little 
cake. Those we saw were in thriving condition. Most of the 
milk is sent to Birmingham from Barton and Walton station, 
three miles from TatenhilL The contracts, carriage paid a 
gallon) are as follows : — 

For the month of October . . . . 8 Jd. per gallon. 

November to March, inclusive. . .. lOd. „ 

April to September, inclusive .... 8d. „ 

In winter, there is one delivery a day, viz. 7.30 A.M., at the 
station ; in summer, both morning and evening. The following 
details are interesting:— 



Januaiy . 
February , 
Haidi 
April 

May . 

Jane .. . 

July . 

August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December . 


l,20i at m, 
1,403 „ „ 

1,133 ,, Sdm 
1,506 „ 

738 „ „ 

2,055 „ „ 

1,219 „ „ 

1,498§ „ 9^. 

918 „ m. 
2,022^ „ „ 

164: sold at borne 
5 cwt. cheese m\ 
summer 
Butter sold .. 

788 estimated] 
rnilb to pro-l ; 
. duce cheese j 
and butter, Ji 


Total .. 17,142 gaUons. £j632 5 11| 
veiagepCT| 714 gallons. !£26 6 lOf 



1888. 


Months. 

Produce of Cows. 


Gallons. 

Value. 



£ 8. d 

January 

l.llOiat lOd. 

58 15 5 

February 

1475 „ „ 

61 9 2 

March 

1,943 ,, „ 

SO 19 2 

April 

1,432 „ SI 

47 14 8 

May .. .. 

1,399 „ „ 

46 12 8 

June .. .. 

1,322 „ „ 

44 1 4 

July .. .. 

1,322 „ „ 

44 1 4 

August .. 

1,319 y, „ 
2,044 „ „ 

43 19 4 

September 

68 2 8 

October .. 

1,451 „ 9d. 

54 8 3 

November 

1,514 „ lOd. 

63 1 8 

December ^ 

1,875 „ 

78 2 6 


182 sold at home 

7 11 8 


6 cwi cheese ini 
summer 

21 0 0 


Butter sold 

912| estimated 
. nulh to pro- 
duce cheese 
and butter, \ 

5 7 0 

Total .. 

19,S91igan(ms.£|725 6 10 

Average perl 
Cow .. j 

7251 gallons. 

£26 17 Si 


Cow 
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In comparing the above, which are certainly remarkable 
figures, with the cheese records of the First Prize Dairy Farniy 
it must be borne in mind that Mr. Mileses cows are renewed, to 
some extent, as a certain number of newly calved or calving 
cows are bought each autumn. 

The horses — 10 in number — comprise 3 mares and 1 horse 
for working the land, 1 nag for the milk-cart, 1 nag for sale, 
1 nag-mare 5 years old, in foal to Pero Gomez,” — a deep, 
roomy mare, which was purchased as a yearling for IIZ., and 
has proved a regular and valuable breeder; 1 boy’s pony, 
rising 4, a cart filly foal, and 1 nag foal, a yearling nearly 
thoroughbred, out of the mare. Altogether a numerous lot, 
but not altogether unremunerative. The pig-stock comprises 
4 Ingilt sows, 3 Tamworths, and 1 White breed and 2 feeding- 
sows. 

Nothing is neglected at Tatenhill. The garden is neat and 
well kept, and every available spot, both in the fence and 
garden, is made to grow a fruit-tree. 

At our second visit we were anxious to see what cultivation 
was adopted for roots, and how far a somewhat favourable 
spring had been utilised to clean the stubbles, some of which 
were rather wild. No. 6 field was planted with mangolds and 
potatoes after barley. The operations comprised one deep 
ploughing in autumn, turning back the furrows in spring, 
scuffling and working clean, ridging and manuring with Burton 
night-soil, 1 ton of Webbs’ manure, and 5 cwt* salt. No. 11, 
the peat-field, which had only been recently drained, and was 
very dirty, had been well worked for swedes, and was in the 
way of being thoroughly cleaned. The farther side, which 
was drained in the winter, was planted with cabbages, which 
promised a good quantity of winter food. Three acres of swede 
turnips were the most successful crop in the neighbourhood, 
where the combined influence of drought and fly had proved most 
destructive, and these had been saved by an amount of atten- 
tion indicative of a man accustomed to overcome difficulties. 
When it became evident that the enemy was not only at the 
gate, but had breached the walls, a boy was employed day after 
day drawing elder-boughs dipped in paraffin oil and water, up 
and down the ridges, fresh liquid being applied for each ridge. 
In this way the enemy was routed, and the result was a capital 
plant, which was ready for singling early in July ; the rest of 
the field was sown with Yellow Tankard turnips, and the head- 
lands would be planted with cabbages. Notwithstanding the dry 
weather, the pastures yielded abundance of grass, attributed by 
Mr. Miles to the fact that he does not turn out early and poach 
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his strong land, but allows the grass land to get a good face on it. 
All the corn-crops were most promising. Mangolds were forward , 
but gappy. Fences were neatly trimmed, and ditches brushed out. 
All the grass from such sources is given to the cows at milking 
time, and adds considerably to the food resources. 

Labour on a dairy-farm is always a serious item, but here it is 
reduced to the minimum of necessary expenditure, owing to the 
important share of work done by the farmer and his wife. The 
hands comprise 

Waggoner at 17s. a week. House free, coals carted, &c. 20s. to 30s. 
extra for harvest. 

Cowman at 16s. Do. do. 

Irishman at 14s. Extra money at harvest. 

Boy hired by year at 6Z. and food. 

The wife, assisted by her step-daughter, 13 years of age, out of 
her school-hours, does all the house-work. Three men and the 
farmer milk, at 5 A.M. and 5 P.K. Calculating the value of the 
cottages, harvest- wages, and additional help at harvest at 25Z., 
and estimating the lad’s food at 9s. a week, the total labour 
comes to about 180Z., equal to IZ. 8s. an acre. Harvest-work is 
done by 5 men, who tie and set up the corn at 6s. an acre, 
with an allowance of beer, besides helping to milk night and 
morning, and cutting roads round the fields for the reapers. 
The corn is cut by Picksley’s Back-delivery Manual worked by 
the farmer, with a lad to drive the horses. Average work, 6 to 
8 acres a day. The farmer stacks all the produce, which is 
placed on hrick-staddles provided with means of ventilation, 
and very tidy work is made. • 

The outlay on purchased foods and manures is very much the 
same as labour, viz., 172Z. 9s. in 1822, and 162Z. 6s. lid. in 1883. 

The ' profitable character of the business may be gathered 
from the fact, that whilst the sales of produce in 1882j 
reached over 1400Z., the expenditure of all kinds was only 
1097Z. 3s. 5d. And in 1883 matters were still more promsung, 
for whilst the sales realised 1395i, the outlay was 3 ^noed to 
1047Z. 4s. 8d., and this with an increasing j^oefc. On 
January 1, 1884, a valuation was made by a neighbouring 
valuer, whose figures were as follows ; — 

£ s. d. 

Cattle .. .. .. .. .. .. 987 0 0 

Horses. 403 0 0 

Pigs .. .. .. 38 0 0 

Corn in stacks .... . . , . 450 0 0 

Hay, mangolds, turnips, &c. . . 650 0 0 

Total , . . . £2546 10 0 
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Assuming that these figures represent the working capital of 
the farm, and seeing the large amount for the last item, hay, 
&c. — which could hardly be realised — we should say it exceeds 
rather than that it is under the actual amount. It follows that the 
profits to cover interest of money, and the labour of the tenant 
and his wife, after expenses of every kind have been defrayed, 
including house and tradesmen’s bills, have averaged 13 per cent, 
per annum. But the most extraordinary feature of this history, 
which is quite unique in our experience, is that this respectable 
capital has been entirely built up by the ability, energy, self- 
denial, and perseverance of the farmer and his excellent help- 
mate. With such facts, for which from the strictest investiga- 
tion we can vouch, there is great encouragement for the small 
farming community. 


Class 3. — Second Peize. 

Mr. Sherratt^ Oclepitchardy mar Hereford. 

A. R. P. 

66 1 30 
16 1 17 
47 3 26 


130 2 33 

Mr. Sherratt, who occupies on yearly tenure, under J. H. 
Postlethwaite, Esq., Liverpool, came originally from Scotland, 
and has been the tenant of Oclepitchard for 28 years. He is 
not restricted as to cropping or sale, though holding under an 
agreement. The value of the farm has been much increased by the 
making of two hop-gardens, which are the leading feature and 
the chief source of profit. Before commencing work Mr. Sherratt 
studied the systems of management as practised in the county, and 
commenced soon after his occupation to plant part of a field, which 
yielded fairly well ; and believing the business would answer, he 
finished his first field, and after a time commenced a second, 
which was only completed in 1883. As the land lies rather high 
and is somewhat exposed, Mr. Sherratt found that shelter from 
prevailing winds was necessary ; he has paid great attention to 
the development of the hedges, which are now admirably 
adapted to break the force of the winds which might otherwise 
prove so destructive. The ordinary annual cultivation comprises 
three ploughings, three scufilings, three harro wings, and an equal 
numl^ of rollings. At our second visit, on May 28th, we were 
disappointed io find the gardens in a dirty state, which was 


Grass 
* Hops 
Arable 
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stated to be unavoidable, owing to tbe late bad season. Dry 
weather, which had prevailed ever since the first week of April, 
had prevented the usual cultivation before the hops com- 
menced to grow ; after which it would be dangerous to touch the 
land until the bines are trained to the poles. Mr. Sherratt did 
not apprehend any diflaculty on this score. The second 
ploughing was carried out in March. The last furrow is 
ploughed up to the hops, and then the hills are earthed up by 
men with mattocks.* The crop ranges from nothing up to 
15 owt. per acre, which latter produce has been twice reached in 
25 years. An average yield is 8 cwt. The annual cost of 
labour is about lOZ. an acre, made up as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Cultivation as described . . . . 5 0 0 

Setting up poles 0 12 0 

Picking 560 bushels at l^^Z. .. 3 10 0 

Pulling up and piling poles . . 0 18 0 

About 1500 bines per acre. These are planted in two ways, 
either 8 feet between the rows, and 4 feet from hill to hill, in 
which case 3 poles are used to each hill ; or 7 feet between the 
rows and 3 J feet from hill to hill, using 2 poles to each hill : 
in both cases 4 plants in each hill. Farmyard-manure, either 
made on the farm, or purchased, is principally relied on ; Mr. 
Sherratt does not much like woollen rags. The hops suffer con- 
siderably from aphis at times, but he has never washed the bines, 
and does not dress the poles with any preservative, so as to 
prolong their efficiency. Goldings and Mathon Whites are the 
sorts chiefly grown. The general character of the land at the 
Holdberry Farm is strong red clay. The buildings are suitable 
and comparatively new, the oast-houses and kilns for hop-curing 
very well arrang^. 

Mr. Sherratt began by keeping Hereford cattle, but gave them 
up on account of severe losses from quarter-evil. More than 
half the young stock died from this cause, which he attributed to 
the poverty and coldness of the pastures. He then introduced 
Ayrshires, which he found much hardier ; and during the last 
twenty years has only had two cases of quarter-evil. The 
ordinary practice is to procure a few in-calf heifers every year 
from Ayrshire, and from these and his own stock he selects 
from ten to twelve heifer-calves, which are reared by hand- 
The bull calves, which usually form two-thirds of the produce, 
are either sold with their mothers, or fed for the butcher, and all 

* Writing on July 5, Mr. Sherratt says, “ I have now got a fine mould in my 
hopyards ; they are clean and rowed up, and the hops in general over the tops of 
the poles, some of Ihem a yard or two over them. Also some of the earlier sorts 
meet across the rows, and at present the appearance is most promising.** 
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spare milk is made into butter. Mr. Sherratt has established a 
trade for milk cows, which are principally sold to gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of Hereford. At the present time the cow- 
stock is considerably reduced, owing to the impossibility of 
getting the usual draft from Scotland, and the risk attending the 
introduction of cattle. Twice has the stock been attacked with 
foot-and-mouth disease, and each time the losses were equal to a 
year’s rent. At our visit in January the total horned stock was 
17, comprising 7 cows, 6 two-year-old heifers in-calf, 3 yearling 
heifers, and 1 calf. 

About a score of Shropshire ewes are usually kept, the lambs 
being sold fat during summer, and the ewes later on. Now^ 
owing to the scarcity of cattle, the ewe stock increased to 35 
head, which produced 47 lambs. The land is too strong for a 
permanent flock ; indeed, so great were the losses from liver- 
rot in 1879, that sheep were discontinued until 1883. 

Six working mares are kept, and foals bred. This large 
force enables Mr. Sherratt to command working power at times 
when on such strong land it is all important. We saw a useful 
three-year-old, two-year-old, and yearling. Nag-breeding has 
been successfully practised, the foundation being an old mare 
by Hereford,” a son of “Sir Hercules,” which has bred 
several winners, and herself was twice a winner at Royal 
Shows, but is now near her end ; and a thoroughbred stallion, 
** Bravado,” by “ Buccaneer,” dam “ Woodbine,” by “ Stockwell,” 
“ Woodbine” out of “ Honeysuckle,” a sister of “ Newminster,” 
by “ Touchstone,” out of “ Beeswing.” “ Bravado,” 15 years 
old, is a dark brown, 16.1 hands, with plenty of bone, and well 
qualified to get good hunting stock. We saw out at grass 
a five-year-old mare by “ Ladbrooke,” with foal by “ Bravado,” 
entered for Shrewsbury — a promising pair; a dark chestnut 
four-year-old gelding, “Energy,” by “Bravado,” with great 
depth and powerful loin, and some youngsters that did credit to 
both parents. The total number of horses in January was 15. 
Several prizes have been taken by the nags, and good prices are 
made. The sons break them in — a pleasant occupation, which 
helps to make home attractive. Mr. Sherratt has a large 
family, ten in all, ranging from 9 to 25. One lad, with a 
decided turn for carpentry, made two very creditable carts in 
his spare time ; and all are brought up to hard work, of which 
Mr. Sherratt sets an example. He himself commenced life 
as a ploughman in England, then became a bailiiBF, always saving 
money, until he was able to take a wife and a farm, I am 
sorry to add that Mrs. Sherratt is now a great invalid. 

Hgs are kept to utilise the waste from the house and refuse 
from the dairy, and provide bacon for the family. 
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H^s and ducks are bred, and eggs sold. 

The tillage land has not paid of late years. There are only 
five fields, which are cropped as follows ; — 

1. Cow grass and clover ; grazed early, and mown either 

for hay or seed. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Roots. 

4. Wheat. 

5. Barley and seeds, with 2 cwt. of artificial manure per 

acre. 

At our second visit in May we found No. 283, 10 a., below 
the house, in barley and cow-grass after wheat. A capital 
plant, even, thick, and promising. Young seeds coming well, 
and land clean. Mr. Sherratt adopts this cropping because the 
quality of the barley is so much better after wheat than it 
would be on roots. The wheat crop growing in fields Nos, 240 
and 238 was also promising. The fallow, owing to the strong 
nature of the land and the absence of rain, was absorbing a vast 
amount of horse-power, and the chance of a crop appeared 
somewhat problematical ; but owing to judicious management 
and auspicious rain, a good tilth was eventually secured. 
The swedes came away well, and there was every prospect of 
a crop. Accounts are accurately kept, Webb’s system being 
used. The returns are governed mainly by the hop-crop. Thus 
in 1882 the crop was almost a failure, but the small total yield 
of 7 cwt. was sold at the rate of 211, a cwt* In 1883 the yield 
was good, nearly 12 cwt. an acre, and the price, 71. lOs.y gave 
a return of 891/. 7s., equal to over 60/. an acre. In 1881, a 
ferop of 5 cwt. per acre made 555/. In 1879 the crop was 
next doOT to a failure. 


SeEVAOTS ReCOMMEEBED E0E Geetotoato. 

Edmund Jefferies, Unmarried, aged 27 yea^^ / :I|j^ 
mended by the Judges for clever management of the farm at 
Bolus Magna, where and elsewhere he has managed for his 
mother, Mrs. Ann Jefferies, for 13 year% as partioulara. 
See page 581. 

Thomas Priee^ Huntington Court Farm, near Hereford. 
Aged 52 years, married ; with 7 children, the youngest 14, all up 
and doing well. He was most strongly recommended by the late 
Mrs, Goodwin, and by Mr. Evans, who is one of the executors. He 
was in the late Mr, Goodwin’s service for 30 years, and since 
Mr. Goodwin’s illness has had the management of the Hunting- 
ton Court Farm. Before that, Price was hind for 13 years on a 
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farm of Mr. Goodwin’s at Leominster, and was recommended for 
ability, zeal, honesty, and excellent character. The Judges were 
favourably impressed with what they saw of his management 
under great difficulties (see p. 580). 

Robert Silcock^ Hill Farm, Stafford, was recommended by Mr. 
Holme. Aged 30, single. Three years’ service. He takes great 
interest in stock, has good observation, always looks round first 
and last. He is sober and steady. His value and capacity were 
severely tested a year since, when Mr. Holme met with an 
accident in harvest, and was sent off for ten days to the Isle of 
Man. Everything was well managed in his absence at a 
critical time. 

Henry James^ Penkridge, near Stafford. Recommended by Mr. 
T. J. Griffin. He is fifty years old, is married, and has brought 
up a large family. He is a day labourer, with charge of machinery ; 
he drives the engine, cuts fences, stacks, thatches, and can do 
ail kinds of work — mending a clock, or a sewing machine, if 
required. Twenty years’ service, he is faithful, honest, and tem- 
perate. Mr. Griffin says this man is deserving of everything 
that can be said in his favour. 

William Edwardes^ of Kenwick, near Ellesmere. Recom- 
mended by Mr. Miles Woodburn. Aged 40. He is married, with 
6 children, ranging from 12 to 2. Edwardes has worked on the 
farm for 15 years, first as a labourer under Mr. Ryder, the 
former tenant, and latterly as Mr. Woodburn’s hind, receiving 
18s. a week. He understands all kinds of work, is reliable, 
steady, and is interested in his master’s wellbeing. 

James Dtikes, of Sugwas, Hereford. Recommended by 
Mr. F. Hawkins, in whose service and his father’s he has been 
since 1855. Age 65. He is married, and has brought up a 
family of 6 children under some difficulties. He is thoroughly 
trustworthy, has a good eye for stock and their ailments, and 
takes a great interest in his work. 

1 cannot conclude without expressing the high appreciation 
the Judges had of the kind and hospitable reception they met 
with from all the competitors, and the readiness evinced to 
answer questions and afford information. They will long 
remember their pleasant and instructive work in connection 
with the farm competition of 1884. 
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XIX. — Some Observatiom on Parturition Fever in JRuminants; 
commonly recognised in Ewes hy the terms ^^Heaving^^ or 
Straining. By Professor W* RobertsoN, Principal of 
the Royal Veterinary College. 

The period and state of parturition ojBPer particular facilities for 
the action and operation of many and varied morbid processes. 
This state is to some extent a special one, consequently the 
morbid actions are to a like extent unique. 

The assemblage of rather complex phenomena known as 
‘‘ Fever occurring at parturition, is probably special not so 
much as respects its intrinsic nature, as the condition of the 
animal in which it finds a locality for its operation. The 
fever attendant on parturition, to which attention is now 
directed, is essentially ‘‘ Fever ” in the pathological sense of the 
term. In thus restricting the term, there are excluded several 
diseased conditions occurring at this period of the animal’s 
life probably wrongly designated “fever,” such as Parturient 
Eclampsia, otherwise known as “ Parturient Apoplexy,” 
“Dropping after Calving” or “Milk Fever,” and “Loin 
Fallen.” 

The disordered condition upon which it is proposed to offer 
some observations ought properly to be regarded as simply 
surgical fever of the septic form, somewhat specialised, because 
occurring at the period of parturition. The fever is essentially 
a continued fever, characterised by much disturbance, extensive 
but variously pronounced lesions, chiefly of organs in the pelvic 
region ; and in the ewe, in particular, of frequent occurrence and 
great fatality. In this latter animal, also, it seems possessed of 
capabilities of propagation by mediate and immediate* contact, 
which cannot be affirmed of it in the cow. 

In studying this development of fever it will be useful, pre- 
vious to entering upon it in detail, for us to keep in recollection 
certain facts and accepted deductions with reference to the 
production of septic conditions in all animals* The term 
it ought to be remembered, is applied to two very 
different states or conditions. In one application it is employed 
to designate an empoisoned state of the blood, resulting from the 
entrance of animal matter, fluid generally, in a state of chemical 
change ; or in others of organisms which, while they produce 
chemical materials of a deleterious character, are themselves 
innocuous, or at least the living tissues correct and modify their 
action. This form is usually recognised by the term septic 
poisoning. This manifestation of haemal disturbance, the common 
accompaniment of wounds of an ordinary character^ has no 
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development, so to speak. It is only likely to prove fatal when 
the amount of the poison entering the body is excessive, or when 
there occurs a repetition of its reception. The usual course or 
termination of this received material is for it to be neutralised 
in the blood-stream. 

In the other sense the term is employed to convey a very dif- 
ferent meaning ; not one referring to intensity or amount, but 
one of essential quality. Here this septic infection^ as the process 
is called in contradistinction to septic poisoning^ does not 
depend for virulence upon the amount of the material — whether 
changed animal products or something else — ^but upon its 
inherent power of self-augmentation in the animal body in 
which it is implanted. The medium of introduction may be 
decomposing animal fluid, but in addition it must contain micro- 
organisms able to reproduce and propagate themselves, and by 
changes which they induce in the animal tissues give rise to 
conditions which become rapidly fatal. 

Further, to the condition of inoculation with putrid, otherwise 
septic matter, and the production throughout the different organs 
of the body of multiple abscesses, the pyemia has been given. 

The irritation which, acting upon the tissues, ends in the produc- 
tion of these abscesses, is always associated with micro-organisms. 
This formation of abscesses may be looked upon as developed 
septic infection T it has nd connection with septic poisoning. 
So we require to rOmember that there is Septiccemia and Septi- 
cdsTfiia. The fact of the existence of micro-organisms in one form 
at least of septicaemia and in evOry one of pyaemia seems to be 
allowed. It seems that the hacterium of pyaemia does not pro- 
pagate largely in the circulating blood as in the infective form of 
septicaemia, but becomes fixed at certain points, and from these 
propagates. It is even uncertain whether it is always the same 
bacterium which is associated with pyaemia. 

In carefully gathering up all information pertaining to this 
subject of “ parturition fever ” of cows and ewes, I am disposed 
to regard it as obviously presenting itself for our notice in two 
very distinct manifestations which are probably often confounded. 

1. There is the fever resulting from what may be designated 
septicemic poisoning^ the result of the entrance into the circula- 
tion of putrid animal matter from intrinsic or extrinsic sources ; 
not capable of self-augmentation, and disposed to exhaust itself 
in the animal body. 2. The more serious form, in which the 
fever results from what at present is termed septiceemic infection^ 
in which the received material may be the result of putrefactive 
changes or not, but which must have added to it the specific 
miteto-organism ; it is also self-augmentative. 

In cows it is probably the former manifestation which is 
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most commonly encountered, on which account it is more 
amenable to treatment, and less disposed, to propagate. In ewes, 
on the contrary, although the less serious kind is met with, I 
feel certain that the truly infective form is that which more 
frequently demands attention. The great fatality, undoubted 
resistance to treatment, and tendency to spread or appear as an 
enzooty or epizooty, are more satisfactorily accounted for on the 
assumption of the power of self-augmentation possessed by the 
virus. 

In both forms the structures and organs which are chiefly the 
seat of the diagnostic lesions are nearly similar. These are 
-chiefly those situated in the pelvic cavity, the uterus, and its 
appendages, with the investing peritoneal and connective tissue 
structures. 

C?a5Msn^{on.-r-UndoubtedIy the great determining influence in 
the production of both forms of the fever now under review 
is tlm parturient state, in which, from a combination of in- 
fluences, general and local, the susceptibility of the animal to 
adverse influences, and particularly to both septic poisoning and 
septic infection, is largely augmented as compared with that of 
non-parturient animals. In many instances, particularly in the 
cow, in which, as already noticed, the more manageable form of 
septic poisoning is more frequently experienced, we seem not to 
require to travel far for an explanation of the disturbed con- 
dition. The power of changed and putrefying animal tissues 
and fluids to produce this haemal contamination being granted, 
we find that there exists in many animals putrefying and 
septic matter, together with facilities for its absorption. The 
foimer may be found in a dead foetus, in placental membranes, 
a»d ;ufoiine flm^ bn whole or in partj and underr 

going decomposMbn.: While from injuries/^rist^ned in effects 
ing delivery by mechanical means, ^ accidents pccurririg to 
parturient passages, as h®»dling ,in. 

placement, we observe wounds ori abmsi#E|s, whlphio^fi 
access to the injurious fluids ; , wWfo TfO n^uft not forgef 
great numbers of instances these facilities of open sui&tces for 
absorption occur without our being aware of their existence. 
Probably these latter are frequently the cases where exposure m 
fatigue, or both conjoined, have been accredited with the pro- 
duction of this manifestation of the fever. No doubt cases, of 
the fever may be encountered in cows where none of thpse 
agencies seem to have had a chance of operation, or at least 
where their position as the true inducing cause cannot, be 
substantiated. 

Amongst sheep the appearance of this fever would not unfre- 
quently seem to develop characters of an occult and mysterious 
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nature, such as are commonly spoken of as epizootic, when, hy 
more careful examination, it may be found that the true cause of 
its extensive dissemination is contact, directly or indirectly, 
with organic matter in a state of change. With this latter class 
of stock I am inclined to regard the greater number of cases of 
parturition fever, particularly such as appear amongst large 
numbers of animals at the same time, as owing their existence 
only to contamination of the system with some agent which, 
when placed in favourable conditions in the animal body, is 
capable of self-augmentation, and of inducing the tissue changes 
so characteristic of the state of septic infection. For the pro- 
duction of this morbid condition there appear to be necessary 
at the period of parturition two conditions, 

1. A certain state, particularly of the parturient passages, in 
which a wound or fresh abrasion of the protecting membrane 
exists, it being rare that inoculation occurs while the membrane 
is intact, or even where a wound exists if granulation is rapidly 
progressing. The chances of inoculation are certainly greatly 
increased with abrasion. 

2. The existence of an active disease-inducing agent — most 
probably a hacterium — capable of self-augmentation. 

Regarding the first condition, those who are conversant with 
the act of parturition in the lower animals know well enough 
that wounds or abrasions are lesions of common occurrence. 
These occur less commonly in connection with the uterine tissues 
than with those more external, viz., the vagina and labiae. When 
instruments have been employed, or much manual interference 
has been needful, it is exce^ingly difiicult to avoid the infliction 
of these, and trifling ones only are needed. Also, in the cow, 
the removal by the hand of adhering placental membranes gives 
the same opportunity of auto-infection — the chief mode of con- 
tamination in her. In the vagina and on the labiae wounds and 
abrasions freshly made are of more common occurrence, and from 
these there is no doubt that inoculation frequently takes place. 
I am aware that, hy many, external infection is said to play a 
rather unimportant part in the induction of the parturition fever 
of our patients. To this conclusion I am disposed to demur. 
Although the form of fever in the cow is chiefly that of septic 
poisoning, the result of self-contamination hy absorption of 
putrid materials, so largely found connected with animals at the 
period of parturition, there are yet recorded well-marked cases 
of, the infective form, the result of inoculation by material 
brought to the genital organs, on which were wounds or 
abrasions, by the use in the act of parturiton of articles or in- 
struments previously employed on animals suffering from this 
fever, or which were contaminated with unwholesome animal 
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discharges. Some have even gone to the extent of charging 
the proximity of decomposing animal matter with the pro- 
duction^ of the fever in this animal. This mode of production, 
however, — inoculation through the agency of a poison-laden 
atmosphere — ^is generally regarded as a much rarer occurrence 
than the agency of auto -infection. 

While admitting, in the case of the cow, the frequency, or 
rather constancy, of the inducing agent of parturition fever as 
situated in the animal itself, in the ewe I am disposed to look 
more largely to factors operating from without. As the fever is 
here of a different type, so does it appear that the agents which 
produce it are different. In the more artificial and carefully 
tended breeds, which are the greatest sufferers, a great amount — 
probably too much — of manual interference is exercised by those 
in charge during the act of parturition. When we take into 
consideration that the ordinary attendants on a flock at the period 
of lambing have frequently to undertake the after-death exami- 
nation of animals which have succumbed from many diseased 
conditions, and that in the matter of cleanliness they are not 
the most scrupulous, it requires no great stretch of imagination to 
understand how septic material may be conveyed by the hands 
into the parturient passages of ewes which have been hitherto 
healthy. These attendants I have observed passing from the 
handling and disembowelling of carcasses in which inflammatory 
and putrefactive action, it may be of this very character of which 
we are now speaking, was conspicuous, having merely wiped 
their hands on a dirty cloth or a little grass or straw, to manipula- 
^ tory interference in the delivery of an apparently healthy animal. 
As confirmatory of this mode of propagation in several outbreaks 
of this fever, I have observed that all precautionary measures 
adopted failed to arrest the spread of the malady until a change of 
attendants had been adopted and rigidly carried out. In addition 
to this direct conveyance of contamination by the hands and 
clothes of infected attendants, who may have been in contact 
with similarly diseased animals, or with septic carcasses, or with 
various organic materials undergoing putrefactive changes, there 
seems a strong presumption that a like infection may originate 
from sources less appreciable. It seems probable that parturient 
fever of the septic infectious type may originate from decom- 
position, or change of various animal substances unconnected 
with such animals as are actually suffering from this disease. On 
this account there is danger in placing animals in parturition in 
situations where contact may be effected directly or indirectly 
with discharges and secretions from certain sores or wounds of 
living animals, or even with dead, separated, and putrefying 
animal tissues. 

VOL. XX.— S. S. 2 E 
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To summarise as respects the reputed causes of parturient 
fever in. the cow and in the ewe, I am disposed to attribute the 
occurrence of the simple or more benign form, that which is 
most frequently seen in the cow, to the passage into the circula- 
tion of decomposing or putrid animal fluids which do not 
necessarily contain micro-organisms ; or, if such exist, not pos- 
sessing the power of indefinite production. I hold that the 
general disturbance is brought about by the action of chemical 
changes in the fluids and solids of the body, rather than by 
micro-organic activity. Also that, other things considered, the 
severity of the fever is in direct ratio to the amount of the dis- 
turbing element received ; while in all instances there is a 
disposition in the living tissues to overcome the evil tendencies 
of the received material. This form as a septic condition is at 
present known as septiecemic poisoning 

In the other forms, the more serious disturbance occasionally 
seen in the cow, more frequently in the ewe, the condition 
appears to follow as the result of the entrance into the system of 
pathogenic bacteria^ z.e. disease -producing organisms — these 
organisms probably not being special, but capable of self- 
augmentation, and in many instances tending to further local 
changes of a specific character. This form does not appear to 
depend for its virulence or severity upon the amount of virus 
imported, but upon its character or quality. It is recogpaised 
pathologically as ^^septiemuc and is capable, through 

reoepfion of the smallest amount of the infecting material, of 
ppc^pagation in other living animal bodies. 

Anatomical Characters . — In all instances of a fatal cha- 
ractm*, the local lesions may be broadly stated as specially 
located in the pelvic organs. When the contaminating material 
absorbed has been considerable, and the result has been rapidly 
fatal, preceded by much fever, in acute cases of ‘‘ septic poisoningy^ 
— ^local lesions may not be the most marked feature. The blood 
as a whole is physically altered, is darker in colour, coagulating 
imperfectly, with evidences of hyperaemia or capillary haemor- 
rhage. The blood markings are chiefly found beneath the 
serous membranes of the pericardium, endocardium, and the 
pleurae, while the hyperaemia is chiefly distributed in connection 
with the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal. When septic^ 
infection has existed, we have in addition evidences of a general 
infective condition of the different tissues and organs of the* 
body. Putrefactive changes are early established, the different 
tissues are largely infiltrated with gases, and are of varying 
hues of purple and metallic green, soft and pulpy. When the 
Hning membrane — endo-metritis — of the uterus is chiefly affected, 
the peritoneum is less involved. In many instances where the 
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infective character of the process is well established, the vagina 
will exhibit variously disposed ecchymoses and patches of 
blood extravasation, with certain ill-conditioned sores scattered 
over the membrane extending to the labiae, with occasionally 
croupous exudations ; the whole being much swollen from infil- 
tration into the submucous tissue. Within the uterus itself there 
is usually a greater or less amount of dirty grey, or brown 
coloured grumous fluid, composed of effused blood, secretion 
from the membrane, broken up fcetai membranes, and various* 
cell growths, all in a state of decomposition, and emitting an» 
offensive smell. The viscus is never contracted as in a healthy 
condition. The walls are thickened, soft, heightened in colour,, 
and largely infiltrated with the usual inflammatory products.. 
The lining membrane is of itself thickened, and is of an uniform^ 
dark colour, with darker patches from blood clots and extravasa- 
tions ; these darker markings, and more advanced changes, are 
particularly noticeable in the vicinity and around the cotyledons,, 
which of themselves seem deeply infiltrated, and of a greyish 
tint, from the greater amount of purulent material connected 
with them. Many of these latter appear as if undergoing sepa- 
ration from their uterine attachment, and when manipulated 
feel extremely friable, and liable to be detached. 

Beside these changes in the mucous membrane, it will be 
found that the submucous and connective and muscular struc- 
tures have undergone changes of a destructive character. These 
are swollen from inflammatory infiltration; the products of 
which are also in their turn undergoing putrefactive changes, 
this infiltration and these changes extending into the subserous 
or peritoneal covering — metro-peritonitis. When the serous 
covering is much involved, we find fluid of varying character 
and quantity in the abdominal cavity. This fluid is rarely of 
an uniform character or consistence, usually coloured, having 
floating in it shreds of ill-formed, unhealthy-looking lymph. 
Occasionally this lymph may form adhesions extending from 
the uterine surface to some of the adjacent structures. While, 
in addition to such adhesions, the diseased process may have 
invaded contiguous textures and organs within the pelvic basin 
— para-^metritis — amongst which putrefactive and other changes 
have taken place. This extension of the morbid process to the 
several structures in the pelvic basin is the usual feature of 
that terribly fatal form of parturition fever in the ewe which has 
such a close relation in many of its features to the parturient 
fever of the human female. The extension of the inflammatory 
and other morbid products, where such is observed,, may in part 
be accounted for from tbe contiguity and similarity of structures 
or organs, in this w^ay passing anteriorly to the diaphragm and 

2 R 2 
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pleurae ; but I imagine that the explanation of such extension is 
equally, if not more correctly, afforded by regarding it as owing 
to the state of general septic infection. In some instances in the 
sheep I have observed thrombosis^ Le, plugging of the pelvic veins, 
well-marked pneumonia, with plugging of pulmonary vessels end 
minute abscesses scattered throughout the pulmonary tissue, 
which are pathological conditions in all probability owing their 
origin to irritative changes connected with bacterial growth and 
dissemination. In many of the very rapidly fatal cases of par- 
turition fever resulting from a combination of septic poisoning 
and septic infection, we have no thrombosis of uterine or pelvic 
vessels, but very obvious changes in the physical characters of 
the blood, already noticed as being features of the common form 
of septicaemic poisoning appearing in cows. 

Symptoms . — The period which may intervene between the 
accomplishment of the parturient act and the accession of the 
attendant fever is somewhat varied. In the ewe this period is 
not so long delayed as in the cow, although even in the latter case 
a week may elapse before we can be satisfied of the existence 
of indications of illness ; this is particularly the case when the 
morbid state seems to result from the decomposition of retained 
placental membranes or other materials. From the accomplish- 
ment of the act of birth-giving, until the outset of the illness, 
the animal may, even to an acute observer, seem to be pro- 
gressing favourably. The earliest indications of change are 
rigors, staring coat, elevated internal temperature, irregular 
distribution of surface heat, suspension of milk secretion, with a 
flaccid condition of the udder, irregular appetite, and other 
visible signs of fever. More careful examination will reveal dis- 
turbance in connection with other activities and functions, and 
show that there exists a decided change in the relation of the 
animal’s situation and exchanges with the outer world. The 
pulse is increased in frequency, is small and wiry, the respira- 
tions are short and hurried, the secretions from the kidneys and the 
bowels are scanty, and the latter dry. In some animals, in which 
the uterus or the bowels seem much involved, we have exhibi- 
tions of pains, with febrile exacerbations and some restlessness. 
Except in the very mildest cases, the arrest of milk-secretion 
and impairment of appetite are always marked features which 
maintain their ascendency all through the disease. Should 
this condition be connected with injuries to the generative 
passages received during parturition, there will be much 
tumefaction of these parts, with sometimes a discharge of a 
slightly coloured serous fluid ; while if a manual examination of 
the passages is made, the elevation of internal temperature is 
very perceptible, and in rarer instances we may detect an 
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exudation of a crouprous character over certain of the abraded 
surfaces. 

It has been stated by some observers that, where metro- 
peritonitis exists, there is invariably an effusion of fluid into 
the peritoneal sac, and that this condition is diagnosticated by 
distension of the abdomen so obvious as not to escape detection. 
Now, although this condition is rarely absent, I am not 
satisfied, save in exceptional instances, that the accumulation of 
fliuid is such as to force itself upon our attention. In the 
greater number, however, if there is not obvious distension, 
there is tenderness on pressure. 

Course^ — In the cow, the usual course of the fever of 
the septiccemic infective type is short and fatal, — a few days, or 
not more than a week, being sufficient to carry the animal 
through all the stages of established fever and general blood- 
contamination, to a fatal termination. Other manifestations of 
the fever — the septiccemic poisonous manifestations, where the 
truly infective character seems absent, — rarely reach the same 
height of febrile disturbance, the living tissues being able to 
resist the action of the absorbed material, or annul its virulent 
properties. These symptoms, after a few days of violent 
general disturbance, suffer 'decline, and enter upon a course of 
steady convalescence. A few of the same class, after the 
subsidence of the more active and distressing symptoms, show 
so far a recovery, which is arrested at a certain point, and a 
condition of chronic disease of both uterus and vagina is esta- 
blished, evidenced by a persistent form of leucorrkoea. In many 
of these cases of chronic catarrh of the genital passages follow- 
ing parturition fever, I have observed that retention of uterine 
membranes has been a prominent feature, and that these are, 
with an extra amount of variously constituted fluids, discharged 
at irregular intervals in irregular quantities. While, if no 
membranes have been retain^ by a partly contracted uterus 
during inflammatory action, imprisoned secretions may have 
a similar action, these only finding exit at uncertain intervals, 
and when their amount has distended the viscus, and forced a 
passage through the partially closed natural opening. 

In the ewe the fever, as previously stated, is almost invariably 
of a more severe and malignant type, a true septiccemic infection^ 
apparently capable of propagation mediately and immediately, 
and, when once established, seldom failing to pass on to a fatal 
termination. When declaring itself close upon the biilh of the 
lamb, it is less likely to be complicated with other affections, and 
is seen in its purest and most severe form. Those cases which 
are somewhat delayed in their appearance are frequently mixed 
with inflammatory affections of the udder, and if not imme- 
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diatelj fatal, become so through complications. In addition to 
the ordinary symptoms of fever already spoken of, the ewe is 
found resting apart from others, no attention is paid to the 
lamb, for which she has no milk. When raised, and caused to 
move, we find much listlessness, hanging of the head, the ears 
dropped, with a little frothy saliva collected around the angles 
of the mouth. The back is arched, and the limbs, particularly 
the hind ones, are moved with difficulty, this latter symptom 
being most marked when the fever is associated with inflam- 
mation of the udder* Very shortly following the appearance of 
these symptoms we may observe the discharge, with straining, 
of a coffee-coloured fluid from the vagina, the lips of which 
:are coloured and swollen, this straining being attended with 
grinding of the teeth, and other evidences of abdominal pain. 
-Severe pulmonary and cerebral disturbances exhibits themselves 
in laboured breathing and impairment of consciousness, or want 
of control over the organs of locomotion. When the udder is 
much affected, inflammatory action of an erysipelatous character 
'extends along the abdominal walls. Should the animal not 
immediately succumb to the complicated disturbance, portions 
of the gland-structure and fibrous membranes may detach 
themselves by sloughing. A fatal termination is frequently 
preceded by irritability of the bowels, passing on to severe 
diarrbcea. 

Rarely in the ewe hsave we other termination to this fever 
than 4 inpd rec^ When a favourable termination 

is reached, tte first indications of the subsidence of the 

diseased action are the decrease of the hitherto high temperature, 
and a return to a somewhat natural state of the bowels. The 
discharge from the genital passages, which, if existing, may 
fpreviously have been of a serous character, mingled with a certain 
amount of changed blood elements, is now less watery, and shows 
purulent or muco-purulent characters, while the external parts, 
although swollen, are less tender on being handled. When the 
temperature steadily maintains its unnatural elevation, or seems 
rather disposed to rise, with an extension of the swelling of an 
'{edematous character to the hinder parts contiguous to the 
ipelvic opening, on the membranes of which, both external and 
internal, are to be observed marks of blood extravasation ; and 
when prostration becomes more marked, and a haggard expres- 
sion is stamped on the countenance, with a discharge from the 
passages of a dirty, thin, ichorous, badly-smelling fluid, no 
appetite being present, and in some cases a certain amount of 
i^por develops, a fatal termination may be expected. 

IVmtmmt — ^This may be regarded as resolving itself into 
two sections. 1. The adoption of such measures with partu- 
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rient animals as are likely to prevent the occurrence of either 
form of the fever, septic poisoning^ or septic infection^ 2. In the 
ease of the actually suffering, by the employment of such agents 
^and appliances, medicinal or otherwise, as seem best calculated 
to overcome the noxious material received, or to neutralise its 
effects, 

1, With respect to the prevention of the fever in any of its 
manifestations , — If it be at all true that a chief factor in the 
induction of the contamination is the existence of wounds or 
abrasions on the uterine, vaginal, or vulvar membranes, it will 
be abundantly clear that the attention of all engaged in render- 
ing assistance in labour cases ought to be directed to prevent 
the occurrence of injuries to these parts. Should wounds or 
abrasions have been sustained during the act of parturition, 
as soon as this has been accomplished, and before disintegrative 
and putrefactive changes have been entered upon, we ought, 
by the application of such antiseptic and disinfecting agents as 
carbolic acid, salicylic acid, permanganate of potash, or chloride 
of zinc, to operate as powerfully as we may be able in the 
direction of preventing the absorption of hurtful agents. When 
certain of the existence of vaginal wounds or injuries in other 
portions of the parturient passages, the proper treatment is to 
wash out the passages with tepid water, followed by syring- 
ing them with 2| per cent, carbolic acid, or chloride of zinc 
solution, or double this strength of permanganate of potash 
solution ; after which to anoint the parts with carbolised oil, 
or, if much lacerated, to touch them with nitrate of silver or a 
strong solution of chloride of zinc. 

The carbolic acid solution is best prepared by mixing one 
part o£ pure acid with four or five of glycerine previous to the 
addition of the water. The syringing with the antiseptics 
should be carried out daily for some days, and the anointing 
with the oil should follow each washing. If objection be made 
to the syringing, the fluid secretions ought to be removed as 
thoroughly as possible with a sponge, and the actually tom or 
abraded parts anointed with carbolised oil. For these purposes 
a mixture, of one part of acid to twenty of olive oil is sufficiently 
strong. 

No attendant on animals ought to give assistance in par- 
turition if he has lately been handling or been in contact with 
carcasses, particularly if the animals have succumbed from any 
putrefactive or septic disease; nor if he has been handling 
decomposing animal matter, even should he cleanse himself as 
thoroughly as he may be able. Nor should any instrument 
which has been employed in contact with like material be used 
in delivering healthy animals until it has been perfectly cleansed 
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and disinfected, and a sufficient time has elapsed since it has 
been so treated. Articles which cannot be thoroughly cleansed, 
such as cords or absorbent structures, must on no account be 
used, however much they may have been washed. 

With ewes, particular care ought always to be exercised that 
the individual who is actually affording assistance in lamb- 
ing should not be required to make any examinations of car- 
casses, or to handle those, particularly of sheep which have died 
under doubtful conditions. In all cases where much manual 
interference has been necessary to effect delivery, the shepherd 
will do well to thoroughly disinfect his hands and arms with 
the wash previously mentioned, before proceeding to give assist- 
ance to other animals. While with all animals, chiefly with 
such as are herded in flocks, we must be careful, should par- 
turition fever declare itself, that the diseased be removed from 
amongst the healthy as soon as we are satisfied of illness. In 
many instances it will be advisable to change the attendants, 
and to sprinkle, by means of a watering pot, the fleeces of 
the unaffected with the carbolic acid solution already mentioned, 
and remove them to a different and as yet uncontaminated 
situation, where both exposure and food-supply may be altered 
11 desired, 

I am well aware of the extreme difficulty there is always 
encountered, not merely in convincing stock-owners and at- 
tendants of the necessity of such extreme precautions, but even 
in having these fully carried out Still I am satisfied that 
without mch precautions every other measure will prove 
abortive. Inde^, so tenacious of vitality does the septic 
principle or agent of inoculation seem, that situations and 
paddocks where some forms of parturition fever have appeared 
one year, may, unless special cleanliness and care have been 
exercised, again be visited with a similar outbreak when par- 
turient animals are placed there. 

When ewes are confined to stationary paddocks during the 
period of lambing, every care ought to be exercised in the 
removal and burial, or destruction, of all placental membranes 
and other animal matter capable of undergoing putrefactive 
changes. The difficulty of carrying out these precautions to 
the full has led in most large flocks to the separation of the 
animals during parturition into sections, with a regular system 
of change — often at some inconvenience as respects the situation 
where the ewes shall be placed at the time of lambing — and the 
selection of temporary paddocks in the open field, and away 
from the common homestead, 

I feel tolerably certain that in all cases of extensively dis- 
tributed and virulent outbreaks of this fever amongst ewes, it is 
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the non-recognition of its trnl j septic infectious character, its 
capability of origin both from auto-infection and from extrinsic 
agents connected with putrefactive changes in animal matter, 
that so much difficulty is ordinarily encountered in combating 
its ravages. 

So long as such influences as purely meteorological or dietetic 
conditions are chiefly regarded as the inducing agencies, so 
long shall we wander aimlessly in our efforts to prevent its 
occurrence, or fail in attempts to arrest its progress when fairly 
established. 

2. Maimgement of the actually Diseased , — Parturient fever, 
although occasionally assuming a lingering form, is usually a 
condition of much activity and virulence, while in no case can 
we approximately determine which oases shall be delayed in 
progress. Any treatment, therefore, which may be determined 
upon . requires to be carried out energetically. As the pro- 
babilities are great that the entrance of deleterious matter has 
occurred through wounds of the parturient passages, we ought 
at once to direct our attention to the condition of these, in order 
to control or minimise, as far as we are able, the amount of 
poisonous material passed in this way into the system. We 
know that a moderate amount of putrid and unwholesome matter 
may, by the inherent strength of the system, be neutralised, or 
eliminated from the body, and the damaging effects of its in- 
troduction overcome ; but if regular accessions of such matter 
are kept steadily passing into the blood, the vital energy and 
power of neutralisation are certain to be destroyed, and 
septiccemic poisoning to ensue. 

That the^ steady supply of poisonous material and its entrance 
into the circulation are always favoured by the local tissue- 
changes and putrefaction which take place in connection with 
these lesions, seems highly probable ; while from experimenta- 
tion we are led to believe that the local and general use of 
certain agents delays or arrests the progress of these tissue- 
changes, as well as retards the absorption of puriform matters. 

If such antiseptic agents as have already been mentioned have 
not been employed as preventives, their use as local curative 
agents is now indicated. These may be employed somewhat as 
already indicated, both as materials for vagino-uteiine injections, 
and^ in proportions rather larger as ointments or liniments. 
Besides the local use of these agents, I have in several instances 
believed that good has resulted from their employment inter- 
nally, and alternated with sulphite or hypo-sulphite of soda. Of 
these antiseptics the best for internal use are carbolic or salicylic 
acid. The former may be employed in doses of from thirty 
minims to one drachm, in water and glycerine, the latter of from 
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half a drachm to two drachms in solution of acetate of ammonia, 
according to the size or variety of the animal, every four or six 
hours. Should the bowels seem disposed to be confined, as 
they sometimes are in the cow, it will be needful to administer 
rsome laxative. The soda salts will have this tendency, and, 
with this end in view, their quantity may be increased, par- 
ticularly if the animal continues to survive for some days, and 
•does not utterly refuse to take food. Should strength give 
indications of failing, support ought to be afforded through 
means of nutritious liquid food, as good gruel, beef-tea, or milk 
combined with stimulants. 

The application of cold water to the surface of the body, with 
the view of reducing the elevated temperature, I have tried 
rather extensively with sheep, but have not satisfied myself 
that its employment is deserving of general adoption. Cer- 
tainly in some individual cases good appeared to result from its 
use, but not to a greater extent than with some other modes 
of treatment. When the general temperature continues high, 
and other features of pyrexia are marked, full doses of sali- 
*cylic acid in solution, of acetate of ammonia, or ordinary saline 
febrifuges, with a moderate amount of some alcoholic stimulant^ 
are well deserving of a fair trial. In such cases, during the very 
early stages of , the fever, the careful use of aconite will often 
prove of advantage % its employment is, however, chiefly to be 
^advoeated in the first sta^e^ wh^ its Continuance is never un- 
Witli dayager from its influence in depressing the action 
^ the power of establishing reaction. In the 

owe, when diarrhoea is associated with exhaustion and straining, 
I have obtained good results by combining the alcoholic stimu- 
lants with tincture of opium. The quantity of stimulants with 
opium which may be given to ewes in this condition is won- 
derful, from ten to twenty ounces of whisky or brandy, with 
one-third of 'the amount of laudanum, may be received, not 
only with impunity, but with obvious benefit, when distributed 
•over a period of twenty-four hours. The latter medicine is also 
valuable for dropping into the vagina and uterus after these 
have been syringed with disinfectants, or even along with them. 
In the cow, when abdominal pain is a prominent feature, 
^vantage may he taken of the soothing influence of hot water, 
employed by means of woollen rugs wrapped around the body, 
followed by the use of such stimulating and revulsive agents as 
mustard and turpentine. In both animals, should the fever not 
•destroy during its early stages, and diarrhcea not exist as a 
troublesome symptom, the cautious employment of saline 
laxatives, with a liberal use of treacle, is to be recommended as 
likely to benefit by the removal of waste and dangerous materials 
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which otherwise would be retained within the system* Exces- 
sive or indiscriminate purgation is, however, to be scrupulously 
avoided ; while, for all cases receiving treatment, shelter, with 
•clean and comfortable location, must be provided. 

These, or any other remedial measures which may be 
adopted, are more likely with the cow to be attended with bene- 
ficial results, from the greater frequency in her of that form of 
the fever — septiccemic poisoning — and its greater susceptibility to 
being successfully treated. In the ewe the amount of success, 
if not so great, is always sufficient to compensate for the 
trouble. 

Amongst these latter animals our chief dependence must 
always be upon endeavours directed by common sense and the 
teachings of experience and experiment, with the view of pre- 
venting the occurrence of the fatal septicamic infection^ or of 
restricting its ravages should such appear. 


XX. — Report on the Exhibition of Live-Stock at Shrewsbury, 
By Jabez Ttjeneb, of Horsington, Horncastle, Senioe 
Stewaed, 

Following “antient custom,” it has become the duty of the 
Senior Stewards to submit a short Report of the proceedings in 
their respective departments, in addition, or as a sort of preface, 
to the more elaborate statement of the Official Reporters. As 
the history of the Show of live-stock for the year is in the hands 
of one who may fairly be termed an expert ” in all sorts and 
conditions of cattle, the few remarks I shall make must apply to 
the general character of the Exhibition, and I willingly leave 
detail to the abler pen of Mr. Housman. 

The place selected for the Show closely adjoins what was so 
well designated by the President on his inauguration as the 
ancient and picturesque town of Shrewsbury,” where the Country 
Meeting of the Society was held in the year 1845, when the 
gentleman who this year so worthily filled the Presidential Chair 
was one of those who superintended the arrangements* He must 
have noted a great change from the Show of that period to the 
magnitude of the present Exhibition. The Showground, most 
conveniently situate on the racecourse, was not remarkable 
for rural beauty, but the surroundings were of an eminently 
picturesque character, the grand Shropshire hills forming an 
imposing background on all sides. It must be mentioned with 
gratification, that the arrangements of the Local Committee, 
and of their indefatigable Secretaries, Mr, Peele and Mr. 
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Bowen-Jones, were of such a nature as to give the amplest 
satisfaction to the officials and exhibitors, everything being done 
which was the bond,” and in some instances the require- 
ments of the Society being exceeded. The Railway Company 
also managed the transit of implements and stock to and from 
the Showyard in a manner which left nothing to be desired. 

The Implement Yard Show, as usual, was opened on Saturday. 
It appeared somewhat crowded with exhibits, the number of feet 
occupied being nearly equal to that taken up at York. Many 
visitors took advantage of the comparative quiet of the day to 
study the continual advance and improvement in agricultural 
machinery. 

For some years it has been usual to hold Divine Service on 
the Showyard Sunday in the Society’s tent, for the benefit of 
shepherds, and other attendants on live-stock. This laudable 
custom was fully carried out, service being conducted by the 
Vicar of the parish ; and an impressive and eloquent sermon 
preached by the Bishop of the diocese was attentively listened 
to by a full congregation, which included several ladies, the 
President, and many Members of Council and officials. 

Precisely at nine o’clock on Monday morning, the Steward 
of General Arrangements introduced the several sets of Judges to 
their respective Stewards, and dismissed them to their labours. 
The weather, although somewhat threatening, continued fair, 
and the distribution and publication of the awards was soon in 
full swing, the stand being surrounded by members of what 
im^ht well be call^ ‘Hhe press,” eager for early information as 
to the different pri^. On Tuesday, and during the week, the 
town presented a very festive appearance, the narrow and fre- 
quently hilly streets, the quaint old gables and generally highly 
decorated style of architecture, lending themselves admirably 
to the kinds of ornamentation adopted ; and it may be stated 
without doubt that those who were privileged to view the torch- 
light procession of boats on the Severn, the play of different- 
coloured lights on the splendid lime-trees in the “Quarry,” 
and the general effect of the illuminations in the town on the 
evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday, witnessed scenes of such a 
character as cannot be surpassed by any other town in England. 
The weather continued propitious during the whole of the Show, 
occasional showers cooling the ground, and rendering loco- 
motion more pleasant and less fatiguing. The Mayor of Shrew's- 
burj entertained the President and Council on Tuesday evening, 
when the representatives of many time-honoured names of 
“proud Salopia” were present at the banquet in the spacious 
Music Hall. 

With regard to the proceedings in the Showground, it must 
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suffice to state that considerable interest was evinced in the 
results of the Farm Prize Competition, and much gratification 
expressed when the awards became known. The unusual 
number of 20 entries in the two first classes seems to indicate 
that the wave of agricultural depression has not been so severely 
felt in the West of England as in East Anglia and the Midlands. 
As the Report on this Competition is from the" experienced 
hand of Professor Coleman, a very interesting record may be 
looked for. 

Of the show of Live-stock it may be generallj’- stated that 
thoroughbred and nag horses were weak in number and, with 
few exceptions, in quality. In stallions, Lord Bradford’s Chip- 
pendale” was far ahead of his competitors, and received the 
first prize, although doubts were expressed as to the benefit of 
giving the prizes of the Society to animals which, by reason of 
the high covering fee demanded, are not likely to be used by 
tenant-farmers; and it seems desirable that some arrangement 
should be made by which the services of a prize-taking stallion 
should be placed at the disposal of a certain number of members 
at a price not altogether prohibitory. I venture to suggest that 
in the Classes for Mares and Foals much difficulty would be 
avoided by giving a prize to the “ best foal in the Class,” leaving 
the mare to stand upon her own merits. In the Hackney 
Classes, Mr, John Robinson was successful with “Lady Cre- 
morne,” “Princess,” and “Lady Shrewsbury,” these animals 
being fine examples of natural advantages and superior training. 
In the Cart-horse Classes some noble specimens were shown, 
notably Lord Ellesmere’s “ Esquire,” “ Bismarck,” and “ King 
Charming,” the latter taking the champion prize in the three 
Classes of 53 entries. 

Nothing specially noticeable appeared in the Classes for 
Shorthorn Bulls, which did not appear to be equal to those seen 
at former Shows. The champion of last year, “Self-Esteem 
2nd,” took first in his Class, but has not improved in masculine 
character in the interim. The Female Classes, although not 
great in number of entries, were of much better quality than 
the Bulls. The “family groups” were interesting, showing 
the impress of the sire in various instances. 

The Herefords mustered grandly, and were evidently “ at 
home,” no less than 144 of these favourites of the West being 
shown, many very superior in style, character, and weight. 
Devons, Sussex, and other breeds of cattle were represented 
about as usual. One good Longhorn appeared, and to those 
who are fond of searching for hidden beauty, the other speci- 
mens shown presented fine fields for investigation. It must be 
remarked that no less than lOOZ. was offered in prize money for 
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this breed, which had only 14 entries. The show of Channel 
Islanders was as usual very considerable, and their parade 
presented an agreeable feature in the programme for each day. 

In the Classes for Long-wooIIed Sheep entries were about equal 
to former years, and their quality variable. Cotswolds made a 
smaller show than usual, the East Anglian jSiocks being un- 
represented. Lincolns had some good rams, and four pens of 
excellent shearling ewes. In the Short-woolled Classes the 
Oxfordshire Downs, shown by Mr. Treadwell, attracted much 
attention, being fine level sheep. 

It must now be recorded that the great feature of the Shrews- 
bury Meeting, in which it stands pre-eminently forth beyond 
any previous exhibition, was that of “ Shropshire ’’ sheep, no less 
than 853 head of this breed were entered, and not many of the 
246 entries were absent. This number is unprecedented, and 
Shropshire agriculturists must be congratulated on having so 
well sustained the character claimed for their particular variety. 
The great Class of the Show, that for Shearling Rams, had 100 
entries, and the difficulties of the Judges may be well- imagined. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that in most instances the 
decisions in these remarkable classes were endorsed by such of 
the public as are practically acquainted with the points necessary 
to constitute a perfect Shropshire. It was very generallj re- 
marked that the five shearling rams belonging to Lord Chesham, 
which took the first prize in their class, was the most valuable 
pen of sheep ever c^iMted. The Southdowns shown seemed 
to the jaip^cial observer of a ^mewhat larger type than 
usually appear at the Royal. Of the Mountain Sheep it must 
be noted that the Clun Forest variety were objected to as not 
being mountaineers, but the Stewards did not see their way to 
disqualify them. 

Of the show of Pigs it might be stated, as is said to have been 
remarked by a gentleman recapitulating the woes of his afflicted 
country, that it swarmed with absentees,” a considerable pro- 
portion of the pens being empty. There was a fair entry of 
Berkshires, and in the Small Whites the entries by Lord Moreton 
were noticeable for fine forms and level feeding. Mr. Mander 
Allender sent his Tamworth “St. Lubbock,” of which it was 
remarked that he had slightly improved in everything but 
temper. 

As to the other exhibitions in the Showground, the opinion 
was freely expressed that the competition in Butter and Cheese 
should receive more encouragement and development by the 
Society ; and although there appear to be difficulties, especially 
with regard to butter, yet it is possible that they may be sur- 
mounted, and it is certain that so important a branch of agri- 
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culture as the preparation of high-class dairy products should 
not lose the fostering hand of the Society. 

The Working Dairy attracted many visitors, and the lectures 
given and illustrated daily were very successful, but an acci- 
dent to one of the attendants caused the officials much anxiety^. 
It is, however, satisfactory to know that the injuries sustained 
by the unfortunate girl are not of so serious a nature as was at 
first anticipated. 

The number of visitors to the Showground was very con- 
siderable, especially on Thursday, when nearly 50,000 passed' 
the turnstiles. The view of this immense concourse when seen 
from the vantage-ground of the Grand Stand after the parade 
of horses, was one not easily to be forgotten by any one who 
happened to have lingered to give a few minutes to its con- 
sideration ; and when passing into the crowd the words of 
sentences in an unknown tongue were occasionally heard, proof’ 
was given that natives of the neighbouring Principality had 
eluded the vigilance of the sentries on the tower in the main 
street, and had come into England for the day. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the different features of the- 
Show of 1884, which must be considered as having proved very 
successful, it only remains for me before passing into *‘the 
silent land ” of the Society to say good-bye to those with whom 
I have been associated in the past three years, having, like my 
predecessor, reached the end of my course sooner than would 
have been the case under ordinary circumstances. To those 
gentlemen, my colleagues in the different departments, I beg to 
tender my best thanks for the kindness and consideration I have 
received during my tenure of office, the remembrance of which 
will constitute one of my most pleasing recollections. I also 
desire gratefully to acknowledge the unvarying courtesy of the 
many officials of the Society, and specially would I recognise 
the valuable help of the Ai^istant-Stewards, Messrs. Tindall 
and Beck, to whose accurate knowledge of detail and untiring 
exertions much of the order and regularity which distinguished’ 
the different parades is to be attributed. 


XXL — Report on the Exhibition of Livestock at Skrewshury^ 
1884. By William Housman, Cantsfield, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

By comparison of the entries in the Live-stock Classes for the 
Show at Shrewsbury in 1845, and the numbers of animals repre- 
sented by them, with the corresponding entries and numbers in 
the Catalogue of the animals entered for exhibition at the same 
place in 1884, we shall get at a glance a fair notion of the pro- 
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gress of the Society, and of live-stock breeding under its en- 
couragement, around the centre revisited this summer, after a 
lapse of thirty-nine years. Within that time several other meet- 
ings have been held in various parts of the area which, indicated 
by the letter “ F ” in the Society’s division of England and Wales 
into seven districts, comprises Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and South Wales. In 1853, the Show was held at 
Gloucester; 1859, Warwick; 1863, Worcester; 1871, \}^olver- 
hampton; 1872, Cardiff; 1876, Birmingham; and in 1878 at 
Bristol, a city which, from its connection with the counties of 
Gloucester and Somerset, touches two of the seven districts. ^As* 
this division, however, was controlled by geographical considera- 
tions, without reference to the distribution of the different breeds 
of live-stock (which varies as time moves on), it often happens 
that Shows held in one and the same district are strikingly unlike 
each other in the features of the department now engaging our 
attention. For example, comparing the Birmingham Show in 
1876 with this year’s exhibition, we notice that the Welsh Cattle, 
a prominent feature of the Shrewsbury Show, had no clajsses at 
Birmingham ; while the Longhorns, at Birmingham remarkable 
for the strength and merit of the classes, made an indifferent 
display so far from their homes as they had to come to Shrews- 
bury. It would be useless, therefore, to compare the Show at 
Shrewsbury this year with Shows held at other towns in the 
same district, unless due allowance were made for all the local 
influences, not easily calculable, which affect the entries; but 
in the following comparison of the entries of 1845 and 1884, we 
have exactly the same centre, and the changes brought into 
notice must be regarded (with due allowance for increased 
facilities of transit) as the result of nearly forty years of work, 
the work of the National and other Agricultural Associations, 
and the work of private individuals, taught and stimulated by 
those Associations : — 


im, 1884 



1 Entries. 

Number of 
Animals. 

Entries. 

Number of 
Anlmtils. 

Horses 

36 

41 

402 

453 

Cattle 

173 

173 

566 

673 

Sheep 

186 

270 

486 

1316 

Pigs .. 

42 

50 

210 

280 

Total 

437 

534 

1664 

2722 
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The difference between the number of entries and the number 
of animals of course arises from such entries as represent, saj, 
mares and foals, pairs, or larger numbers of cattle, and pens of 
sheep and pigs. In these figures the total number of entries in 
each class is taken without any deduction for the absent animals, 
whose entries appear in the printed Catalogue, or (as in a very 
few instances), having been cancelled, are indicated only by 
breaks in the continuity of numbering. 

The Catalogue of 1845 is headed by Shorthorns, numbering 
69 entries. Herefords follow, with 72 entries ; then Devons, 
with 11; Cattle of Any Breed, 11; and Extra Stock, 10. 
Houses stand next in order : Agricultural, 28 entries ; Thorough- 
bred Stallions, 4; Extra Stock, 4. Sheep: Leicesters, 75; 
Southdowns, 63 ; Longwools, not Leicesters, 23 ; Mountain 
Breeds, 14 ; Extra Stock, 11. Pigs, no distinct breed specified, 
are classed as Large and Small, and number altogether 42 
entries. . 

The Catalogue of 1884, beginning with the Horse Classes, 
according to custom since 1867, when, in the absence of Cattle 
Classes, on account of the rinderpest, horses took the first place 
at Bury St Edmunds, contains 155 entries of Shire and Agricul- 
tural, 54 of Clydesdale, 26 of Suffolk Horses, 85 of Thorough- 
bred Sires and Hunters, and 82 of Hackneys and Roadsters, 
including Stallions and the Pony Classes. Cattle were sub- 
divided thus : Shorthorn, 108 ; Hereford, 144 ; Devon, 49 ; 
Sussex, 41 ; Longhorn, 14 ; Welsh, 60 ; Red Polled, 44 ; 
Jersey, 90 ; and Dairy Cattle, 16, Sheep : Leicester, 29 ; Cots- 
wold, 18 ; Lincoln, 20; Oxfordshire Down, 41 ; Shropshire, 247 ; 
Southdown, 60 ; Hampshire Down, 21; Mountain, 40. Other 
Distinct Shortwool, 10. Pigs : Large White, 32 ; Middle 
White, 29 ; Small White, ^ 47 ; Small Black, 17 ; Berk- 
shire, 69. Any Other Distinct Breed, 16. 

The classification accordingly is enlarged by the addition of 
Clydesdale and Suffolt horses. Hunters, Hackneys, Roadsters, 
and Ponies ; Sussex, Longhorn, Welsh, Red Polled, and Jersey 
Cattle ; besides a Class for Dairy Cattle without restriction as 
regards breed ; Cotswold, Lincoln, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, 
and Hampshire sheep, with a class open to Shortwool sheep of 
breeds not specified ; and by a more systematic division of the 
classes of Pigs, the separation of the Black from the White 
varieties, and of the Berkshire from all other breeds, distinct or 
indistinct. 

The arrangements of the Showyard must not be overlooked, 
as the effective display of the live-stock depends so much upon 
them. It is the fashion in critical Reports to find fault, 
and even in its own ^ Journal^ the Society has permitted very 

YOL. XX.— S. S. 2 S 
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free comments upon its doings. Possibly from this fact, and 
certainly from the readiness of its Committees and officers to 
take notice of every suggestion likely to be of service, the ex- 
cellence of the arrangements in a great measure proceeds. There 
is no hurrying to and fro, no shouting, no confusion, but the 
organization of management works like a perfect machine, or a 
military corps in the highest discipline. The marshalling of 
the classes, for show or parade, is conducted with exemplary 
order, quietness, and despatch. 

HORSES. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
ever ready to attend to reasonable suggestions, and to carry 
those suggestions, if practicable, into effect, must find consider- 
able difficulty in dealing with the classes of heavy horses. 
Until recently, Suffolk horses and Clydesdales were recognised 
as of distinct breed, and all the rest for cart or dray were lumped 
together as Agricultural.” This latter section, which in the 
Show catalogues had precedence, was felt to be too compre- 
hensive ; the influence of the associated breeders of Shire ” 
horses became powerful, and the name of “ Shire,” recognised 
as genuine coinage, was received into the currency of the lan- 
guage. The Society first adopted it last year at York, adding 
to the Shire, Clydesdale, and Suffolk Classes, classes for such 
animals as were not qualified to compete under any one of these 
names. Suggestions that the Society will be asked to reconsider 
this classification were freely circulated at Shrewsbury. Some 
objection to the additional Agricultural Classes as unnecessary 
was met by a counter-objection to the Shire Classes as still 
too wide, admitting too many types and sizes. This latter is 
answered by reference to the conditions of entry, that the animal 
must be entered, or certified as qualified for entry, in the Shire 
Horse Stud-book. If for purposes of exhibition a fairer de- 
finition of a Shire horse can be suggested, those who know it 
would do well to bring it forward. The Society can hardly 
be asked to split a recognised breed ; and with regard to type, 
the awards of the Judges year after year should sufficiently 
indicate and establish this. The other objection against the 
Agricultural Classes is embodied in a recommendation in the 
Report of the Judges. How far this recommendation accords 
with the spirit of the Society's customary practice is at present 
an open question. The somewhat strict conditions which seem 
necessary in order to weed out of the classes of distinct breeds all 
false specimens, may sometimes exclude merit which the Society 
would wish to recognise. So long as eligibility for a Stud-book 
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is Baade the test of fitness for a class, and until that Stud-book 
has gathered into its records all that is worthy of the Society's 
notice, the policy of exclusion must be at least of doubtful ex- 
pediency. Three young Stud-books can scarcely rule the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s action. 

Some curious changes from group to group have certainly 
occurred within the last few years. One year an animal wins as 
Agricultural,” not qualified to compete in the Shire, Clydes- 
dale, or Suffolk Classes, and is found the next year winning in 
the Shire Class. A mare and her daughter are at one and the 
same Show honourably mentioned by the Judges, the former as 
“ Agricultural,” the latter as Clydesdale ; the same mare herself 
afterwards appears as a Clydesdale, and her offspring are most 
highly distinguished winners in the Clydesdale Classes. These 
facts arise out of the very reasonable condition, recently in force, 
that horses entered as Clydesdales must be certified to have a 
recognised Clydesdale sire, and sire of dam” (now altered to eligi- 
bility for the Stud-book), and the failure of the owner to establish 
the identity of the dam’s sire, in the case of his mare, while 
her daughter’s pedigree conformed to the condition regarding 
the admission of animals as Clydesdales. Until the Stud-books 
have been many years established, there must be great numbers 
of animals of distinct but unrecorded breeding worthy to 
compete for the Society’s prizes, but of course not able to 
pass the Stud-book test, and for these an open class seems 
desirable. 

Improvements in the classification of light horses were also 
much discussed ; but as the Judges of Hunters, and the Judges 
of the Hackney and Roadster Classes, in their respective Reports,, 
have made their own suggestions, intended to meet the prin- 
cipal objections to the present classification, these objections need 
not be further noticed here. 

The order in which the breeds are grouped in the appor- 
tionment of judicial ojffices is observed in the following notice of 
the several departments. 

Shiee and Ageicultueal. 

As regards encouragement to farmers to breed improved' 
horses of this stamp, the visit of the Society to the Shrewsbury 
district could scarcely have been more opportune. Within the 
last few years the importance of the subject has been fully 
realised in the district, and no fewer than four associations have 
been formed, -r-one at Shrewsbury, another at Ellesmere, a third 
at Ludlow, and one over the borders of the county of Mont- 
gomery, — with the object of procuring high-class cart or agricul- 

2 s 2 
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tural stallions. Most of these associations have been working* 
three or four years, and a marked improvement in the young 
stock of the district is the result.* An opportunity of studying 
the best types of draught horses was therefore specially desirable 
at this period, and such an opportunity the Show at Shrews- 
bury, a good, if not in any way a remarkably grand Show, 
abundantly afforded. 

The different classes of Shire Stallions contained altogether 
53 entries; those of Mares and Foals, 7; and of Fillies, 26; making 
86 entries of Shire Horses exclusively : Agricultural Stallions 
not qualified to compete in the Shire Classes numbered 17 ; 
Mares and Foals, 5 ; and Fillies, 3 entries ; and four classes were 
open to Shire and Agricultural alike, the condition being that 
the animals entered were not qualified to compete in the 
Clydesdale or Suffolk Classes. In these four classes were 
9 entries of fillies and 22 of colts, 3 of pairs, mares or geldings, 
and 10 of single geldings, making a total of 155 entries in the 
Shire and Agricultural Classes. 

The first Class of Stallions, 12 entries, three absent, comprised 
the winner of first honours at Reading and York, with the 
championship at the latter Show, and the horses also which 
respectively had the second prize and the reserved number 
at York. The York second was here first, the Earl of Elles- 
mere’s bright bay ** Esquire,’’ who was accounted not only best 
in his class, but second-best of all in the three Classes of 
Stallions, and had the reserved number for the Champion Prize, 
w6n by the same exhibitor’s two-year-old stallion, so that the 
Worsley stud doubly secured the honour ; and if ‘‘ Esquire,” with 
his high bloom of condition and grand substance, had been as 
good in his fore-legs as elsewhere, he might have defeated his 
younger rival in the contest for the Shire Horse Society’s prize. 
Some critics thought he ought to have taken it. Scarcely. 
The Judges, surely, were right! Mr. Crawshaw’s iron-grey 

Cheadle Jumbo,” a well-known winner, came second ; if he 
have not quite the high polish of “ Esquire,” he has, neverthe- 
less, immense substance and power. The Cannock Company’s 

Earl of Chester ” made a fairly good third ; and Mr. Shep- 
herd’s brown, inclining to bay, Commodore,” a short-backed 
horse (from the great arch over shoulder and neck rising so far 
back), with a profusion of mane and leg ^‘feather,” had the 
reserved number. 

^ A veterinary authority, well acquainted with the powerful railway-horses 
and the dray and van-horses in the brewing and other industries of the Midland 
CJounties, recently informed me that horses bred in Shropshire and Montgomery- 
ste© improve and grow with work when put on good hard keep ; whilst those 
in the Fen Counties lose flesh when put to work, and require a long time 
bcia^ timy become “ seasoned.” — ^W. H. 
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If a wide-awake outlook, a bright eje, life and vigour in 
every movement, and the evidences of something like high 
spirit accompanying those of mere strength for a dead pull are 
desirable in a draught horse, the Cannock Company’s “Nabob” 
has much to specially recommend him besides his true form, 
his well-set fore-legs, and his wealth of muscle. Sprightliness 
is not the term to apply to a horse of ponderous build, yet in 
contrast with the more stolid-looking horses of his own kind, 
“Nabob” had something not far short of it. He was well 
placed at the head of a class in which the Worsley grey, 
“ Bismarck,” third at York, advanced to the second place, and 
Mr, Beart’s “England’s Boast,” a distinguished winner else- 
where, was third. Mr. Cheers’ (the reserve), of the old English 
cart-horse black colour, has a good body, upon legs and feet that 
look likely to prove serviceable. Quite in the rear were one or 
two other noted winners ; so the class of 12 entries, with only 
one absent, may be accounted a creditable one. 

Class 3, Two-year-old Stallions, 29 entries, and 21 animals 
led into the ring^ had four entries from Worsley, but two of these 
were in the list of absent. The two exhibited, splendid bays by 
“ Royal Albert,” were evidently somewhere about the head of 
the class, and were eventually first and champion and third, 
separated by Mr. H. Browne’s “The Alderman,” a brightish 
brown, of great growth, and more advanced development than 

The Beau,” Lord Ellesmere’s third winner ; while “ King 
Charming,” the first winner, took his place by unquestionable 
right. The Judges distributed their commendations liberally, 
but not with greater liberality than the merits of the class 
justi6dd, and in their selections for favourable notice they evi- 
dently inclined rather to sterling merit, and the promise of 
future merit which the practised eye can see, than to mere good 
looks. Indeed, in the proper exercise of their discretion they 
passed over one or two animals which might have been noticed 
without bringing discredit upon their judgment, and so avoided 
the evil of lessening the value of “ barren honours ” — praises 
without substantial rewards-— which, coming from Judges of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of {England, should bear more weight 
than sometimes exhibitors allow to them. 

Those Agricultural Classes which were open also to recog- 
nised Shire-bred animals were, on the whole, of considerable 
strength in the numbers and merits of the animals shown. 
Those from which Shire animals eligible for the Stud-book 
were excluded, were comparatively weak, and, on the ground 
of the paucity of entries, the Judges recommend their discon- 
tinuance. They did, however, contain a few animals of high 
merit, and as the same classes were last year, at York, fairly 
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strong and exceedingly good, and were included by the Judges 
in a general commendation of those and the Shire Classes 
together, as classes which ^‘must always form an important 
feature in the Annual Show,” it is questionable how far one 
indifferent exhibition, and that in a district in which four 
much-needed societies for the improvement of agricultural 
horses are yet in their infancy, is good reason for the abolition 
of the classes. The Class of older Agricultural Stallions cer- 
tainly was weak; but the corresponding Class of Suffolks, 
which no one proposes to abolish, had not one animal in the 
Showyard. Messrs. E. and A. Stanford’s useful brown horse, 
Beaconsfield,” stands sole representative of this class of 
Agricultural horses on the prize-list, A Montgomeryshire 
breeder came boldly into the strife with a three-year-old in 
the next class, but was beaten by three strangers, from Derby- 
shire, Notts, and Berks; while in the Two-jear-old Class, 
Montgomery was actually foremost, with “ Bangham,” a horse 
bred by Mr. Henry Roberts in the same county, and exhibited 
by Mr. John Lewis. So much for the results of local effort. 
One of the three excellent mares so highly praised by the York 
Judges, Mr. Charlton’s Maggie Moir,” took the second place 
at Shrewsbury, as at York, in the class of Agricultural Mares 
and Foals, and the Shrewsbury Judges placed above her the 
still better ‘‘ Deborah Debbitch,” exhibited by the Marquis of 
Downshite. The only other animals exhibit against these 
were foolh highly commended by the Judges (the fifth entry 
not appearing in the ring), so the class, as far as it went, was 
not very bad. The Agricultural or Shire Colt, and the Shire 
Filly Classes were excellent ; the Agricultural Fillies formed two 
weak classes; and the Agricultural or Shire Class of Yearling 
Fillies was good. In this, one of the stock of Spark,” from 
Elsenham Hall, was first, the Worsley entries were second and 
reserve. The Hon. E. K. W. Coke’s York second winner, 
** Czarina,” was first in the Three-year-old Shire Filly Class, 
the same exhibitor’s “ Comfort ” winning second ; and in the 
Two-year-old Class the competition seemed close between the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s Lily,” by ‘‘ William the Conqueror,” from 
the noted Derby Beauty,” and Mr. Gilbey's beautiful “ Cosey,” 
by “Champion of Englani” Mr. Gilbey’s “Cfowland Chief” 
headed a good class of last year’s colts, upon which the Judges 
make some noteworthy remarks, showing their clear appre- 
ciation of the Society’s objects, and of their own duties. 
Nothing can more surely ruin a breed than the systematic over- 
forcing of its young stock, and if Judges would more generally 
di^untenance this bane of our improved breeds, they would do 
th^ country good service. 
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Judges* JR^ort on Shire and Agricultural Sorm. 

Cmss 1 — Shire Stallion foaled in 1877, 1878, 1879, or 1880 — ^had twelve 
entries. We awarded first prize to No. 9 (and also placed Mm reserve for 
the Champion prize of 25Z,, offered by the Shire Horse Society for the best 
Shire Stallion in Glasses 1, 2, and 3), a massive animal, on short legs, well 
covered with silky hair. Second to No. 11, a grey of great substance; tMrd 
to No. 10 ; reserve number to No, 12. 

CXiASS 2. Shire Stallion foaled in the year 1881. — ^No. 18, a heavy chestnut 
of the true Shire horse type, was placed first; No, 17, a grey, made a 
meritorious second ; third, No. 19 ; had this colt possessed bone of better 
quality he might have been placed higher in the prize list ; reserve number 
to No. 22. 

Class 3 — Shire Stallion foaled in 1882 — ^had an entry of twenty-nine, 
and was decidedly the best class of Stallions, a matter of congratulation to 
see improvement in the younger class of animals. No. 45, a bay with good 
legs, feet, and pasterns, full of quality, a grand mover, was an easy first, and 
also took the Champion prize before referred to ; undoubtedly this is one of 
the best colts seen of late years. Second prize went to No. 28, a grand well- 
grown colt, who was unfortunate in having to compete with such an extra- 
ordinary animal as the first-prize Stallion ; third, No. 46, wants time, but 
promises to develop into a grand horse; reserve. No. 53 ; highly commended, 
Nos. 42, 38, 32 and 37 ; commended, Nos. 47, 31 and 27. 

Glass* 10. Agricultural Stallion, not qualified to compete in any of the 
preceding Classes, foaled in 1877, 1878, 1879, or 1880. — Five were entered, 
but only three put in an appearance, two of which could not pass the 
veterinary examination. The first prize went to No. 97. The paucity of 
entries, and the inferior character of the animals shown in the Agricultural 
Classes, compel us to unanimously advise the omission of these classes from. 
the future prize lists of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Class 11. Agricultural Stallion foaled iti 1881. — ^First, No. 102, a useful 
heavy colt; second, No. 101 ; reserve. No. 99. 

Class 12, Agricultural StaUion foaled in 1882. — ^First, No. 104 ; second, 
No. 107 ; third. No. 110. 

Class 13. Agrictdtural or Shire Colt foaled in 1883, not qualified to compete 
mSl^desd^ or Suffolhr--^me of the best colts in this class showed such 
evident signs of over-feeding, or want of exercise, that we were reluctantly 
compelled to pass them over. First to No. Ill, a useful good moving colt ; 
second. No. 121, a stylish bay ; reserve, No. 119 — had this colt possessed better 
pasterns he would have been placed before either of the others ; highly com- 
mended, No. 114; commended, Nos. 129 and 131* 

Glass 17, Shire Mare and Foal. — ^The entries were few, but the laaares as 
a class were grand animals. The first prize went to No. 168, a long, low 
wide mare of good style and character, with a good foal by her side ; second 
to No. 167 ; third to No. 166 ; reserve to No, 165 ; the latter was a good 
mare, but the foal was crippled on the hind-legs. 

Glass 20. Agricultural Mare and Foal, — First;, No, 187 ; sasond, No. 189; 
reserve, No. 188 ; highly commended. No. 190. 

Class 24— Fillies foaled in 1881 — contained some very superior 
three-year-olds. No, 217, one of the weightiest and best mares of her age, 
was placed first ; the second prize was awarded to No. 216, a stylish filly, 
with good legs and pasterns ; reserve, No. 213 ; highly commended, No. 216 ; 
commended, No. 218, 

Class 25. Shire Filly foaled in 1882. — Amongst the sixteen entries in 
this class we found some most promising fillies, the first going to No. 233, a 
well-grown filly of great substance; second, No. 220, was a beautiful filly 
of first-rate quality, but had not the same size as the first-prize animal ; 
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reserve, ■N'o. 227, to which we recommended a third prize should he given. It 
seems somewhat strange that in the Classes for Sheep and Pigs, if there are sis 
exhibitors in any class a third prize can be claimed, yet in the Classes for 
Horses no third prize can he awarded. We highly commended Hos. 228, 222*, 
226, and 235, 

Class 30. Agricultural Filly foaled in 1881. — ^First, No. 260. 

Class 31. Agricultural Filly foaled in 1882. — ^First, No. 262. 

Class 32 was exceeding good. We selected No. 264 for first prize, a 
lengthy filly with capital fore-legs, which she can move with activity; 
second, No. 267, a black of great promise. If she goes on well, a grand future 
is in store for her. Reserve, No. 268 ; highly commended. No. 265. 

The Pairs of Mares or Geldings in Class 33, and Agricultural Geldings in 
Classes 34, 35, and 36, require no comment in our Report. 

P. G. HuaHEs. 

Wh. Thos. Lamb. 

Frederic Street. 


Clydesdales. 

The»six classes of Clydesdales made a good show of 54 entrieSy 
13 of these representing two animals each (mare and foal), so 
that the total number of animals entered was 67 ; but the absence 
of 7 single animals, and 2 mares with their foals, reduced the 
number to 45 entries, or 56 animals actually exhibited. The 
number of entries was within two of the number at York, where 
the show of Clydesdales was by far the largest that the Society 
has seen since the Meeting was held at the Border city of 
Carlisle in 1880. On that occasion the total number of entries 
in the usual classes was exactly the same as last year at York ; 
but at Carlisle, on account of nearness to the home of the breed, 
an extra class for One-year-old Fillies was added to the five 
classes, and increased the number by 13 entries. Putting aside 
the number thus brought together, under exceptional advantages, 
the Shrewsbury figures compare very well with those of recent 
years ; and in strength of merit the display was very creditable 
to the breed. Some of the exhibitors have connections with 
both England and Scotland. In the following classification of 
exhibitors, where the Scotch address is given in the Catalogue, 
the entry is placed to the credit of Scotland ; where the English 
address is given, England has the credit, irrespective of the 
birthplace of the animal exhibited. The 54 entries are in the 
proportion of 43 English to 11 Scotch 5 three first, two second, 
and two third pri 2 e.s go to Scotland ; but one-third of the 
absentees are Scotch. These, in fact, were all the animals of 
one owner, Mr, A. Montgomery, of Kirkcudbright, and included 
his York first prize and Champion stallion, Auld Reekie.^’ 
The Duke of Portland’s Caimbrogie Keir,” however, a grand 
horse on good legs, which he used well in the ring, made a 
capital first winner ; and the Marquess of Londonderry’s horse. 
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The Viscount,” four years old (one year younger than Cairn- 
brogie Keir), took the second place in his class the third time 
in succession, having won second prizes at Reading in 1882, and 
York in 1883. On both occasions he was beaten only by the 
Champion stallions ; at Reading, by Mr. Rodgers’s “ Warlock,” 
with whom he is mentioned by the Judges in their Report upon 
the Class, in terms of approbation applied equally to both 
animals, which are described as good and serviceable, and 
likely to improve the breed ; and at York, where his sole superior 
was “Auld Reekie,” he gained besides the money-prize a 
similar certificate of merit in the judicial Report. Both these 
horses, and the Hon, G. Waldegrave Leslie’s third winner, 
“ Leslie Lad,” are bays, the last a horse of particularly attractive 
colour, such as American breeders look upon with great favour. 

The Class of Stallions foaled in 1881, containing only five 
entries (and two of the horses entered had stayed at home), is 
noticeable for the merit of the two entries from the stud of 
Mr. Rodger, both sons of his “ Drumpellier,” who stood second 
to The McGregor ” at Derby. Both, also, are from very well- 
known mares. “Mystic,” a large, upstanding, and powerful 
bay horse, among whose salient points of merit are his surpass- 
ingly good feet and pasterns, to which, as well as to his action, 
the Judges make special reference, is from “ Mystery and 
“ The Beau ” is from “ Bell,” whose name is not, as might be 
inferred from his name, spelt with a final “ e.” “ Mystery,” who, 
with a foal by “ The Beau,” gained a high commendation in 
Class 18, has won honourable distinction in the Showy ard ; 
but her reputation rests most upon her great excellence as a 
breeder. She is the dam of “ Warlock,” the Reading Cham- 
pion, and other winners. Among “ BelFs ” achievements was a 
third prize at Derby. Both these mares were on the ground at 
Shrewsbury. Their sons, although half-brothers by the sire, are 
not on the same level in present merit. “ Mystic ” is by far the 
better hor^ as he stands, and will probably keep the lead. He 
was third in his class at York. To him the first prize was on 
this occasion deservedly awarded; and “The Beau” had no 
rival nearly his peer in the contest for the second place. .The 
Judges in their notes rather give him the cold shoulder; but he 
is regarded by some friends of the Clydesdale as a young horse 
that will improve, and that might have been thought a better 
one at Shrewsbury if his half-brother had not stood beside hinpi. 

Lady Ossington’s magnificent bay two-year-old, “ The Mac- 
neillage,” the first winner in Class 6, is a son of “ The Mc- 
Gregor,” the celebrated horse which took the Society’s first prize 
at Derby. The Judges, who in their notes refer to him as No, 75, 
give a faithful and perhaps sufficient description of his most 
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prominent characteristics. The second winner, Leslie Rufus, 
a low-built chestnut horse, exhibited by the Hon, G. Walde- 
grave Leslie, looked little as he stood in his box, especially as 
his next-door neighbour on one side was a horse of compara- 
tively gigantic proportions; but on that compact frame is 
muscle implying immense strength, of which, as we see when 
the horse goes out, nothing is wasted in bad action, his limbs 
are used with such ease and freedom. Mr, Loder exhibited a 
couple of very useful looking horses of his own breeding, 
namely, Pirate ” and ‘‘ Whittlebury the latter is a bright bay 
with good action, third on the prize-list ; the former is a brown 
inclining to bay, when a good light brings out the colour. 
Both are by King of the Forest,” and from Show mares. Mr. 
C. J. Lucas, Mr. R. Bowman, and Mr. G. Chapman, had useful- 
looking horses in the class ; and Messrs. E. and A. Stanford, the 
well-known breeders of heavy horses and Sussex cattle, exhi- 
bited their “ Earl of Ashurst,” a horse that brings no discredit 
upon the reputation of their stud. The class, in short, had 
merit throughout. 

A good Class of Mares and Foals contained, as stated in the 
beginning of these notes on the Clydesdales, 13 entries; but 
Mr. Loder’s “Flora” and “Jess” were absent, and “Sonsie 
Queen ” alone, the dam of one of his two-year-old horses, repre- 
sented the adult female Clydesdales of Whittlebury. If the 
Rej^rt of the Judges throws any light upon the reasons for their 
decisdoas^ we may infer that the merits of the mares alone 
influenced the Judges. The foals are not once mentioned. 
Form, action, and excellence in those parts which are so very 
essential to the usefulness of the equine race, the legs and feet, 
gave Mr. Kerr’s “ Bonny ” her right to the first place ; the per- 
fect form but not quite perfect action of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s “ Lily,” first winner at Reading, brought her into the 
second place of honour; the third place was adjudged to 
Mr. Charlton’s “ Nanny,” or “ Nannie,” the second winner at 
York, for general merit as a brood mare ; and the reserved num- 
ber, 179, is that of the Marquess of Londonderry’s powerful 
mare, “ Milkmaid.” The high commendation of Mr. Rodger’s 
“ Mystery ” (already mentioned) was the only further notice of 
entries in this class. 

Number was not one of the recommendations of the Three- 
year-old Filly Class, consisting of only 5 entries, and one of 
the 5 absent ; but two or three good animalsj the first winner 
exceedingly good, made it a noticeable class. The fine young 
mare, whose unusually low condition for a Show animal did not 
prevent the Judges from owning her right to precedence, is an 
unnamed dark hay, bred by the Marquess of Londonderry, and 
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exhibited by Mr. J. H. Turner, of The Dean, Kilmarnock. By 
the sire she is half-sister to “ The Viscount,” second winner in 
Class 4. The Two-year-old Fillies, 11 entries, and only one 
absent, made an excellent class; two from Goodwood, one of 
which had the reserved number ; two from Leslie, one taking the 
third prize ; and one each exhibited by the Earl of Cawdor 
(first), the Duke of Portland (second), the Marquess of London- 
derry (highly commended), and Messrs, Loder (commended), 
Lucas, and Charlton ; the first, good in form * and action, and 
very showy, was a general favourite ; but there was also great 
promise of real usefulness in some of the less attractive-looking 
fillies. 


Eeport on Olydesdale Horses, 

Class 4. No. 60, first. This horse is a true type of the Clydesdale, having 
grand legs, ribs, and q[uarters; No. 61, second, is a big good horse, but a little 
out of form ; No. 57, third, good size and colour. 

Class 5. No. 63, first, a good horse, having good feet and pasterns, splendid 
action, and is likely to be a winner at some future Show ; No. 64, second, not 
worthy of notice. 

Class 6. No. 75, first. An extraordinary good horse having good feet and 
legs, splendid action, uncommonly good in chest, back and ribs ; No. 72, 
second, a nice even horse, splendid back, quarters and ribs, and nice goer ; 
No. 77, third, a big horse, a little plain in lK>dy, but is likely to develop with 
age. The others in this class were fairly good. 

Class 18. No. 174, first, has grand feet, legs, and action, and is altogether 
a veiy superior mare; No. 170, second, a perfect model of the Clydesdale, her 
only defect being a slight stiffness in her pasterns; No. 175, third, a good 
brood mare, but a little worn in the l^s ; No. 179, fourth, a good strong mare, 
but a stiff goer. 

Class 26. No. 241, first, a mare very lean in condition, with grand feet and 
pasterns, splendid action, and is certain to be heard of again; No. 238, second, 
nice sweet mare, but goes a little wide behind ; No. 239, third, strong filly, 
but wants quality. 

Class 27. No. 247, first, has grand legs, feet, and pasterns, splendid goer ; 
No. 249, second, strong filly, grand fore-legs, but a little out of form ; No, 245, 
third, very big, but wants quality. This was a very good class. 

The Clydesdales as a class were very good, considering the distance th^ 
were from their native home, and are certain to maintain the reputation of the 
breed as the best draught horses in the world. 

JoHX Thompsok. 

Jas. Weie. 


Suffolk. 

“ Far from home ” is the plea in excuse of shortcomings in 
the Suffolk Classes. The entries number, altogether, exactly the 
same as last year at York, but tbe Shrewsbury prize-sheet gave 
one more class for Suffolk, which at York had no Class for 
Three-year-old Fillies. The classes at Reading, in 1882, were 
the same as at Shrewsbury, the entries 10 in excess of this 
year’s, the number being, Reading, 36; York and Shrews- 
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bury each 26. But really, when the Suffolk stallions were 
led into the ring for parade, after the judging day, they did 
not seem to need much apology. As they moved past, and 
again as the rank of the chestnuts formed down the side of the 
collecting-ring, the breed made a display of which Suffolk men 
had no reason to feel ashamed. Yet this was merely a small 
deputation from its native county, comprising a few fair average 
specimens. 

The Class of Older Stallions, unfortunately, was blank, so far 
as the judging-ring was concerned. The Duke of Hamilton’s 
‘‘ Eastern Emperor,” a winner at Reading and York, was en- 
tered, but was absent ; so that the Suffolk stallion in the most 
mature development of his characteristics was unrepresented, 
except by one specimen, which appeared in the Three-year-old 
Class by mistake, 

Mr. Biddell sent a couple of grand three-year-olds which won 
the first and second prizes in Class 8, containing 8 entries. 
These were “ Prince Charlie,” bred by Mr. D. Clover, sire 
‘‘Rainham’s Prince ” (1002), dam, “ Depper,” by Cupbearer ” 
(410); and “Foxhall,” bred by Mr. A. B. Biddell, sire, 
‘‘Rodney” (161), dam, “Foxhall Depper ” (67), by “Captain 
Snap” (142). Among the horses competing with them was 
Mr. Toller’s “ Verger,” reserved number and highly commended, 
the second winner in the Two-year-old Class at York, a thick- 
bodied horse with grand neck, handsome, and, although on a 
somewhat large scale, quite a pattern of the Suffolk horse, as its 
distinctive character is understood by an outsider. But the 
Suffolks in general seem to be increasing in size, and in some 
instances showing proportionate variation from the very marked 
character exemplified in “ Verger.” 

In the Two-year-old Class, 6 entries, Mr. A. J. Smith’s 
“ Ace o’ Diamonds,” by “ Field Marshal ” (1106), from “ Dia- 
mond,” by “ Emperor ” (644) ; and Mr. Wilmot’s “ Glemham,”' 
bred by Mr. Toller, and by “ Cupbearer 3rd ” (566), (a horse 
whose stock came out well in these classes), from “ Venture ” 
(922), by “ Monarch ” (1348), are respectively first and second ; 
and in each class a son of “ Cupbearer 3rd,” from Wangford 
Hall, received a deserved commendation, in the younger class 
coupled with the reserve. 

A couple of splendid mares with foals at foot, the Duke cf 
Hamilton’s “ Belle of the Ball,” with her foal by “ Eastern 
Emperor,” and Mr. Austin’s “ Darby,” with a foal by “ Chief- 
tain,” represented the matrons and infants of the breed ; while 
the younger females were four very good three-year-old fillies, 
and two the property of one exhibitor in the Two-year-old 
Cla^. The Older Fillies numbered five entries, but one was 
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absent. Two of the name of ‘‘Pride” competed, half sisters, 
both by “ Cupbearer 3rd,” and highly creditable to the sire. The 
Duke of Hamilton’s “ Pride ” was placed deservedly first, and 
one from the same stables, “ Gaudy Poll,” an easy first winner 
last year at York, had the reserved number; Mr. Toller’s 
“ Vixen ” the second prize, and Mr. Wolton’s “ Pride ” also 
received commendatory notice. Mr. Smith’s filly by “ Field- 
Marshal” was the winner in the Younger Class, his own 
“ Saxstead ” alone competing. 

Report of the Judges of Suffolk Morses, 

We regret to have had so few entries in this important breed of horses ; but 
are aware that several who intended exhibiting their animals forgot to enter 
them until it was too late to do so; we hope another year this may not occur, 
as we consider it very desirable that there should be a good display of the 
Suffolks at the Eoyal Show. We may here remark that 202. is not a great 
temptation wherewith to entice exhibitors to undertake a journey of 400 miles, 
with all the attending expense and hazard ; perhaps, 'when the ^iety^s coffers 
are more amply replenished, they may be induced to offer something beyond 
20?., as well as a third prize for a pure-bred class. 

In Class 7, nothing was brought before us ; the name of one only appeared 
in the Catalogue, and he was an absentee. This is the more to be regretted, 
as the Spring Show at Woodbridge, the heart of the home of the Chestnuts, 
was the finest display of all-aged Suffolks that has been witnessed for years. 
By an oversight of the owner, No. 87 was entered with the 3-year-olds, or he 
would have appeared as a representative of this class. By an equally unfortu- 
nate mistake, Mr, H. Wolton entered his 3-year-old, No. 93, in the 2-year- 
old class. 

Class 8. — Mr. M. Biddelfs ‘^Prince Charlie” was first, and his stable com- 
panion, “Foxhall,” second ; with Mr. J. Toller's “ Yerger,” reserved and highly 
commended. No. 82 was also commended. 

Class 9. — ^Mr. A. J. Smith’s Ace o’ Diamonds” was first, and Mr. E, E. 
Wilmot’s second, with No. 88. No. 91, reserved and commended. 

Class 19, — Only two out of the four mares and foals entered put in an 
appearance ; but their quality was all we could desire. The Duke of Hamilton’s 
“ Belle of the Ball” was first; and Mr. Austin’s Darby” received a second 
prize, by our recommendation. 

In Class 28 there were four very good fillies exhibited. The Duke of 
Hamilton’s “Pride” -was placed first; Mr. J. Toller’s “Yixen,” second. 
No. 256, reserved and highly commended ; No. 257, commended ; No. 254, 
absent. 

Class 29. — There were but two entries in this class ; both belonging to 
Mr. A. J. Smith. No. 259 received first prize. 

Aethue Wm. Ceisf. 

Edwaeu G-. HonusoK. 


Huntebs. 

Mr. Wicksted^ Master of the Ludlow Fox Hounds, writing to 
Mr. Bowen-Jones, on February 19th, 1883, the letter which 
appears among the contributions to Earl Catbcart’s invaluable 
paper upon the “ Breeding and Management of Half-bred Horses 
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for Road or Field” Journal,’ vol. xLe., S.S. Part L, p. 1), says that 
the breeding of hunters in the neighbourhood is (to that date) 
unquestionably on the decline, but that the district is a most 
suitable one for horse-breeding, and was in former days noted 
for its good hunters, great in their capabilities as weight- 
carriers, and in their powers of endurance. These animals, 
bred in the district, a hilly one, needing strong and untiring 
horses to hunt it, made “ the Shropshire type ” famous, a type 
at once understood if the words used as quotation were applied 
to purposes of description. From one cause or another, or from 
many causes, that state of things passed away, and the country 
around Shrewsbury has lost its reputation as the breeding-ground 
of a special stamp of hunter. In connection with one of the 
associations recently formed to promote the breeding of improred 
cart-horses in the district, mentioned in an earlier part of this 
Report, an effort has been made to revive also the breeding of 
hunters and hackneys. In December last, the Ludlow District 
Cart-Horse Association resolved to form a Limited Liability 
Company uniting the two latter varieties of horses with the cart- 
horse, with the object of effecting improvement by the intro- 
duction of superior stallions to travel the district. The Ludlow 
Stud Horse Company (Limited) was accordingly incorporated 
in January last, and it now has, besides two shire stallions 
purchased, the hired thoroughbred horse ‘‘ Prince George,” by 
“ T oxopholite,” the property of the Duchess of Montrose. These 
hors^ it is understood, have been fairly well patronised during 
the season ; but as this is only the heginningof that which may 
prove to he, hope suggests, the revival of horse-breeding in the 
district, Shropshire and the adjoining counties did not con- 
tribute much to the quality of this department, although a few 
good horses and mares, home-bred and strangers, belonging to 
exhibitors resident in the district, were shown. 

Before we turn to the Classes of the Hunters themselves, the 
Thoroughbred Stallions suitable for getting Hunters claim atten- 
tion. Much has been said about the importance of some 
security that the winning horses should be available for the use 
of tenant farmers ; and it is understood that the Stock Prizes 
Committee will be asked to consider whether a condition to 
that effect should he attached to the offer of prizes. Whether 
such a condition should come from the Society itself, or is rather 
within the province of a local committee offering special and 
supplementary prizes, may be a further question. As an obvious 
objection to any restriction, it may be urged that such a change 
is likely to exclude the best specimens of the thoroughbred, 
who^ owners would not care to subject them to compulsory 
seivii^ 5 and something may be said about a possibly incon- 
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yenient precedent for similar restrictions upon the exhibition of 
bulls, for instance. But perhaps advantages sufficient to over- 
rule these objections maj be shown. 

In the Class for Stallions of the description indicated. 
Class 14, the 13 original entries had been reduced to 12 by the 
withdrawal of No. 145, and the 12 entries to 10 horses in actual 
competition. The Earl of Bradford’s Retreat ” (“ Hermit 
^‘Quickmarch”) and “Chippendale” (“Rococo” — “Adversity”) 
both horses of note, were among the entries furnished by the 
county ; but as the former horse’s box was empty, “ Chippen- 
^ dale ” alone stood for Weston in the ring, and most effectively, 
too, for there was “ nothing to touch him,” according to Show- 
yard phraseology. 

The Mare and Foal Class, 7 original entries, 6 in the 
Catalogue, and all the 6 represented by animals in their places, 
is passed, like the Stallion Class, in marked silence by the 
Judges, so far as regards criticism upon the animals. Upon 
the mares and foals, the only comment is that they should be 
separated. How far a class of infants alone, of any kind of 
stock, may be desirable, is a question which may be suggested 
for consideration together with the proposal of the Judges. 
Fat*calves, we know, are most deceptive, most difficult to judge, 
and calves which are not fat had better stop at home. Foals in 
July of the year of their birth are usually not more trustworthy 
than calves. If exhibited for separate prizes, they must still, 
probably, come into the ring with their dams, whose merits 
would more or less impress, if not influence, the Judges. The 
theory of the class, as at present constituted, is understood to be 
that the mare chiefly rules the decision ; but that as a well- 
shaped brood mare should be able to lead into the ring a well- 
shaped, healthy, and well-nourished foal, the foal accompanies 
her in order to prove the breeding and rearing capabilities of 
the mare. In the Class at Shrewsbury, the Duke of Hamilton's 
chestnut “Flirt,” bred by Sir G. Cholmley, with her foal by 
“ Greenback,” was first winner in the company of two Shrop- 
shire-bred mares (Mr. Hill’s second, a brown, named “ Glue- 
pot,’^ and Mr. G. J. Dunville Lees’ bay, “ Clara,” third winner), 
and three from different counties of North and South Wales. 

Seven Classes of Mares, Geldings and Yearlings contained 
65 entries. Class 37, Weight-carriers, Mare or Gelding, had 
1 1 entries, 2 absent. Class 38, Light-weights ; 8 entries, 2 absent. 
Class 39, Four-year-old Mares ; 5 entries, all shown. Class 40, 
Four-year-old Geldings ; 15 entries, 5 absent. Class 41, Three- 
year old Mares ; 8 entries, all shown. Class 42, Three-year-old 
Geldings ; 10 entries (including one withdrawn), 3 absent. And 
Class 43, Yearling Colt or Filly ; 8 entries, one absent. Upon 
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three of these classes the Judges report unfavourably, applying 
to each of the three one general comment, Very bad/' In 
Class 37, however, Mr. Thomas’s “ Gendarme,” and Mr. Brown’s 

Grenadier,” surely forbid the application of the censure to every 
unit composing the class. In Class 38, the withdrawal of the 
third prize seems anomalous in connection with the grant of a 
reserved number, because in the event of the first or second prize- 
horse proving disqualified (we have a right to suppose the pos- 
sibility, as it is only in view of the possibility of such a case 
that a number is reserved), then it would happen that a horse 
unworthy to receive a third prize would take by right the second 
prize. When a prize is thus withheld, because the merit is in- 
sufficient to deserve it, should not the chance of unworthy 
succession to a higher prize, still less deserved, be barred by 
refusal to grant a reserve ? 

For insufficiency of numbers, and not for want of merit, the 
third prize in Class 39 is also withheld. Mr. Lett’s, Mr. 
Toppin’s and Mr. Blake way’s mares (Yorkshire, Cumberland 
and Shropshire represented), have their certificates of merit ; but 
Mr. Southam’s (Shropshire) and Mr. Wheeler’s (Worcestershire), 
one of which must have taken the third prize, if paucity of 
number had not ousted the jurisdiction of the Judges, are sharers 
of the general commendation implied in the Judges’ Report. 

Of Class 40, a general commendation is put upon record in 
the awards, so that besides Mr. Mitchelson’s “Mars” (Yorks), 
Mr* Brown’s “Victor” (Yorks), Mr. Keevil’s “Garrison” 
■(Wilts), Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s “Brayton ” (Cumberland), and 
one horse specially commended, every horse went home with the 
judicial approbation upon him. A good bay Lancashire-bred 
three-year-old, belonging to Mr. Abbot, in Westmoreland, was 
the first in Class 42; Herefordshire and Shropshire horses 
taking the two other prizes ; and the reserve belongs to 
Warwickshire. The only prize offered for Colt or Filly Foals 
of last year went to the brown filly “ Madge,” bred and ex- 
hibited by Mr. Huddleston (Worcestershire), and Mr. Jackson’s 
bay colt (a specimen of Shropshire breeding) has the reserved 
number. Altogether the counties close around this year’s centre 
had a fair share of the honours. 

Report of the Judges of Hunters, 

We beg to suggest that iu Class 21 a separate prize should be given for 
mares and foals distinct, instead of for the two combined, as at present. 

Class 37. — ^We cousider the Weight-carrying Hunters very had; only two 
out of the number being up to 15 stone. 

Class 38, — We consider this class very bad, and we were compelled to 
withhold the third prize. 
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Class 39.— We consider tliis class good, thougli the entries were small, and 
consequently no third prize coiild be given. 

Class 40. — We consider this class very good. The horses were full of 
quality, and plenty of substance and action, and we wish to commend very 
highly this class. 

Class 41. — very bad class; small, weedy animals, bad movers; no 
quality. 

Class 42 was a good class. 

Class 43. — ^W e consider this class a very good one. Some very nice foals 
shown. 

Begikald Chandos Pole. 

Le Gtekdre K Starkie. 

Walter H. Long. 

Hackneys, Roabstebs, anb Ponies. 

Under this heading, again, we begin with the sires. Class 15, 
for Stallions suitable for getting Hackneys, above 14r-2, and not 
exceeding 15-2 hands, had only five entries, and one was 
absent ; but Mr. Grout’s Fashion ” is worth a great many horses 
of the average character. As this horse has been described 
in Earl Cathcart’s Paper and in the official Reports of the 
* Journal,’ and the Judges this year acknowledge his merits, not 
only by their award, but in their notes, little need be added here. 
« Fashion,” is a black-brown, six years old, and was bred by 
Mr. Robert Wortley, not Worsley, as repeatedly misprinted, of 
SufiSeld Hall, Norfolk. His height when rising four years old 
is stated as 15-1 hands. He has now won the first prize in his 
class three years consecutively, besides many prizes elsewhere. 
The same horse, “ Lord Derwent,” which won the second prize 
in the same class at York, where he was exhibited by his 
breeder, Mr. Robert Martin, of Scoreby Grange, but this year 
belongs to Major Platt, has the reserved number — ^the chestnut, 
‘‘Fascination,” from the High Hurst Manor Stud Farm, in 
Sussex, separating the York winners. 

In the Pony Stallion Class, twelve entries, eleven shown ; two 
were disqualified as over height. The three winners were very 
choice, but the class, as a whole, did not display any very great 
strength. 

A reversal of the York judgment occurred in the placing of 
the first and second prize Hackney Mares and Foals, the same 
mares having been last year respectively third and second. 
Both are uncommonly good animals, and if Judges take much 
account of the foals (although they do not say much about them) 
it is quite possible that the quality of the year’ s foal may have 
turned the scales differently in the two years. The class of 
eight, only one absent, was a good, one in the aggregate. 

Mr. Glossop’s excellent pony mare, first in the same class at 
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York, is the only noteworthy animal in the Pony Mare and Foal 
Class of four entries, all shown. 

Mr. John Robinson, of Hull, a successful exhibitor in the 
same class last year, had the two best animals, both mares, a 
black and a chestnut, in a middling class for Hackney Mares 
and Geldings, not exceeding 15-2 hands and up to 15 stone ; and 
in a very much better class of lighter- weight hackneys, seventeen 
entries, twelve in the ring, besides his entries winning the 
third prize and the reserve with a high commendation, his black 

Lady Shrewsbury,” a half-sister to his black Lady Cremorne,” 
first winner in the heavy-weight class, had the first place. 
They are both very superior animals of true form, with strikingly 
attractive looks, and are admirable movers. Mr. Frisby’s bay 
gelding, Cardiff,” a high-class specimen of another type, had 
the second prize, and his noted skewbald mare, Movement,” 
only had a high commendation. 

There was much merit in the strong Class of Mares or Geld- 
ings of 13-2 to 14-^2 hands. Class 46, containing sixteen entries, 
only two absent, and one disqualified as over height ; and in 
a class of ten entries of Ponies (Mares or Geldings) under 
13 hands, although three were absent, the quality of the seven 
competing was very satisfactory. 

Seperi of the Judges (f EeiA^mnd Soaistem / 1 . 

^he rest a 

CtiAss 16.— ‘llrst prize, a good mover, with plenty of substance, and won- 
derful thighs; second prize, a nice mover, but a little strong in his neck; 
third prize, a nice pony, full of quality. The two first are hy the noted pony, 
**8ir George,” and the third by “LMe Wonder,” All the rest were far 
behind them. 

Class 22.— The first prize was a very grand mare, and a model of what a 
roadster mare should he ; second prize, a beautiful mare, full of quality, 
with her head and neck well set on; third prize, a grand old mare, full of 
quality ; but her day has gone by for the Show-ring. A very good class. 

Class 23. — First prize, a real nice mare, with a very grand foal. The rest 
were very moderate. 

Class 44. — First prize, a valuable animal, with grand quality and action ; 
second prize, belonging to the same owner, has rather less bone. The rest are 
very moderate animals. 

Glass 45.— First prize, a very grand mover, with wonderful action and 
quality, and a pure type of roadster ; second prize, a regular park hack, which 
can do all its paces weU,bnt of an entirely different stamp of animal to the first 
prize. It is difficult for the Judges to keep to any particular type when 
Hackneys and Boadsters are shown tc^ether; and we think the Judges might 
t^ethis opportunity of suggesting to the Council the desirability of having 
qne separate class for Park Hacks any height, and wording the other classes 
then two distinct classes of animals do' not get mixed up 
fe class. Ibitd prize !s a pure roadster again ; but more suitable 
'Saddle 'This was Ihe best .class We had before us. '< ^ 
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Class 46. — ^First prize, a very grand pony, and true goer all round — the 
only thing against it is its colour; second prize, a well-known face, and 
wonderfully fresh for her age, bat more suitable for harness than saddle, as 
she dwells too much in her action. There were other useful ponies in this 
•class. 

Class 47. — First prize, a grand-shaped pony, with liberty of action, and a 
perfect miniature hunter in shape. This was a good class. 

Geoege O. Wombwell. 

Cheist. W. Wilsoh. 


CATTLE. 

A difference in the order of arrangement between the classes 
of horses and those of cattle would admit of an entirely different 
order of noticfe. The cattle, male and female, being classed 
consecutively under their breeds, and not, like the horses, classed 
according to sex and age, the same breeds appearing, disappear- 
ing, and re-appearing as the pages of the Catalogue are turned 
over, might be noticed under the heads of their breeds severally 
in the exact order of the Catalogue, without regard to the group 
assigned to each judicial triumvirate; but, to avoid splitting 
one brief judicial Report into three parts, a compromise seems 
expedient, therefore in the following notes and comments the 
Shorthorn and Hereford cattle, each breed having three Judges 
for itself alone, take their Catalogue order of precedence, the 
Devons and Sussex follow ; but as the Red Polled cattle were 
judged by the same Judges who officiated in the Devon and 
Sussex Classes, the Polls are taken up from a later part of the 
Catalogue and placed immediately after the Sussex Classes. As 
these Judges, however, have sent in three separate Reports, we 
^e enabled to glance at the breeds under separate headings. 
The Judges of Longhorn, Welsh and Dairy Cattle have sup- 
plied only one Report. For this reason, and the Report being 
too short to divide, one heading stands for these classes ; -and 
the Jerseys, which precede the Dairy Cattle in the order of the 
Catalogue, are, by the accident of circumstances, and not from 
any want of respect for their merits, left to the last. Whatever 
place they occupied, they would make that the post of honour, 
or otherwise, according to their merits. Upon this occasion 
they certainly added to the credit of a very good Show. 

Shoethobks. 

Viewed in comparison with other breeds upon the same 
ground, the Shorthorn was creditably represented at Shrews- 
bury in comparison with tbe Shorthorn itself, as represented 
at some former Shows (but not, perhaps, with the average Short- 
horn of the ‘‘Royal’^ Shows of the last thirty years), it did not 

2 T 2 
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make a first-rate display of its merits. Read in the full recol- 
lection of the female Shorthorn classes, and of a few specimens 
prominent in the male classes, the Report of the Judges strikes 
one as unnecessarily chilly ; but, according to the high standard 
evidently taken by the Judges, it is perfectly correct. We have 
seen better shows of Shorthorns, much better shows of bulls. 

In order to appear on the ground at all, the Shorthorn had to 
pass into Hereford territory ; and although it claims an established 
footing in Shropshire, and even in Herefordshire itself, while 
the Principality is often victoriously represented in the Short- 
horn classes of the national Shows, the number of Hereford herds 
crowding in the foreground made the Shorthorn a comparatively 
outside breed, and the distance from districts heavily stocked 
with Shorthorns unquestionably affected the entries of the breed. 
There was really no reason for despondency on the part of Short- 
horn breeders and their well-wishers, but, on the contrary, very 
great reason for them to take to themselves encouragement and 
congratulation from so good an exhibition so near the head- 
quarters of their strongest rivals. 

The Class of Older Bulls bears an unfavourable contrast to 
the corresponding class in 1845, as regards the number bf 
entries, 20 on the earlier occasion, and only one-fourth bf that 
number now; but the Shorthorn Bulls altogether number now 
49 entries of single animals, and 4 of sires trith their progeny, 
against 40 single entries in 1845. The female Shorthorns 
mtebet 55 entries, including 7 pairs of heifers and 2 entries 
of cows and ofispring, besides the females exhibited in the 
Dairy Classes and as the progeny of bulls exhibited, together 
with their stock. The female Shorthorns in 1845 numbered 
29 in the regular class, and 3 heifer calves, with or without 
pedigree, were exhibited as Shorthorns in Extra Stock. If the 
Shorthorns have not increased in number so much as some other 
breeds, the fact that they had at that time a Herd-book of 
twenty-three years’ standing, while no other breed had a Herd- 
book, and that they were then, as now, established in nearly 
all parts of the kingdom, must be borne in mind. Among the 
exhibitors of Shorthorns at Shrewsbury in 1845 were many 
whose names are now venerated as historical. The name of 
Mr. H. W. Beauford is still associated with the breeding 
of high-class Shorthorns, Among Mr. Beauford’s co-exhibitors 
were Lord Hill ; Mr, Banks-Stanhope, whose “ Cramer,” bred 
by Mr. Parkinson, of Leyfields, and “ Ladythorn,” bred by Mr. 
John Booth, of Killerby, were the first winners in their re- 
g^tive classes ; Mr. Topham, of Keal, in the same county, 
Lincoln, with Mr* Lister Maw, whose “Hecatomb” had beaten 
Mr. Bates’s “Duke of Northumberland;” Mr. H. E. Strick- 
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land, of Apperlej Court (need anything be said about the 
Strickland influence upon Shorthorn breeding in Gloucester- 
shire ?) ; Messrs. E. Lakin and Herbert (great in the adjoining 
county of Worcester) ; Holbech, of Farnborough, and Lovell, of 
Edgcott (Oxfordshire) ; Champion, Burgess and Frith (Notts) ; 
C. W. Harvey, of Walton ; Almond, of Orrell ; and Banner- 
man, of Chorley (Lancashire) ; Sir Charles Tempest and 
Messrs. Carruthers, of Arthington Hall, and J, D, Jefferson, of 
Thicket Priory (Yorks) ; together with others whose names 
have almost passed out of Shorthorn history, although they 
were prominent in that day. With such exhibitors the Short- 
horn show of nearly forty years ago could scarcely be far 
behind that of to-day ; and there are old stagers ” who would 
tell us, no doubt, that it was far better than anything this 
degenerate age can produce. Be it so; let us see what this 
degenerate age has produced. 

First, we have a Class of five Bulls, one absent, two cer- 
tainly grand animals, but of the unfashionable white colour, 
so falsely associated with delicacy and tenderness, notwith- 
standing Nature’s standing protest against the doctrine, by her 
persistent selection of that colour for the animals of the coldest 
regions. Mr, Foljambe’s ‘‘ Bright Helm,” winner of first prizes 
at Reading and York, and Mr. Handley’s “Hovingham,” better 
known as Sir W. C. Worsley’s, second at Derby and York, 
have both received high testimonials of merit in the Official 
Reports of the Shows at which they were successfully exhibited, 
and a sort of prophetic intimation of Hovingham’s ” unde- 
veloped power to “turn the tables” upon a rival who bad 
beaten Mm, is justified now by his well-won victory over 
another rival who had been twice in the higher position, but 
not in the same class, with Hovingham.” They had, how- 
ever, met before they came into the ring at Shrewsbuiy, and 
Judges differed respecting their comparative deservings. The 
Shrewsbury Judges had probably a slight balance of outside 
opinion in favour of their decision when they awarded the first 
prize to Hovingham ; ” but the contest was extremely close, 
probably the closest in any of the Shorthorn Classes. 

A good bull is good for nothing if his stock are not good. 
“Bright Helm’s” may have every desirable property, but a 
specimen of “ Hovingham’s,” “ Self-Esteem 2nd,” the champion 
bull of last year, was on the sjK>t, to prove his sire’s worth, and 
in Class 49, five entries, was easily picked out as the rightful 
first-winner. With this exception, the class wanted high cha- 
racter, although “Duke of Cornwall,” bred by his exMbitor, 
Mr. Tregaskis, but on both sides fi:om Colonel Sir R. Loyd 
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Lindsay’s excellent distributed herd, has the qualities of a verj 
useful Shorthorn sire. 

Class 50, Bulls calved in 1882, contained seventeen entries,, 
but two of the animals were absent. The Judges did not con- 
sider that the fifteen which came into the ring constituted a. 
strong class, yet they distributed three prizes, a reserve and 
high commendation, and four commendations, among the com- 
peting animals ; and eight animals worthy of special commenda- 
tion, without the seven unnoticed, should not be a contemptible 
class. The reserved bull had been the winner of the cup at the 
Royal Dublin Spring Show, where competition is exceedingly 
strong, and certainly came before the Judges at Shrewsbury in 
capital form and condition, not over-fed, but level and thick- 
fleshed. In this attempt to do mere justice to a good bull, lest 
his fourth place in not at all a strong class ” might be sup- 
posed to imply less merit than ‘‘Tel-el-Kebir” possesses, no 
dissent from the judicial decision is intended. The right cf 
place of Mr. Green’s “ Prince of Donyland,” Mr. Coomer’s “ Sir 
Stafford,” and the Duke of Northumberland’s ‘‘ Polar Star,” is 
not questioned ; and although the commendations were more in 
number than a weak class usually receives, no one could have 
maintained objection against the award if the judges had extended 
their notice to the Duke of Devonshire’s level and nM over-fed 
‘‘ Duke of Oxford 62nd,” and Mr^ Duncombe’s m>t thorougbly 
haiidsomerbut d»e«|)-bo4ied; young stock-bull,. 

Ingram,” .“Hoving- 

: > The first winner in a capital Class of Yearling Bulls, 
Mr.j Hfcmdley’s “ Royal Ingram,” is also a son of “ Sir Arthur 
Ingram.” Another Cornish bull, Mr. Trethewy’s ‘‘Star of 
C^nwall,” by Star of Britain,” bred by Mr. Talbot-Crosbie,. 
took the second place ; and the third was filled by Mr. Pugh’s. 

Bright Andrew,” of Mr. W. Torr’s “ Bright” tribe, directly 
descended from Mr. R. Booth’s “Anna,” the cow that sixty 
years ago walked from Studley, near Ripon, to Manchester, took 
the first prize there, walked home again, and within a fortnight 
gave birth to the bull “Aaron,” not to the heifer, “Young- 
Anna,” as stated in the late Mr. Carr’s admirable work on the 
Booth herds, unless history is quite at fault about the date of 
the Show, 1824. 

Opinions were freely interchanged upon the usefulness, or 
the contrary, of Class 52, in which Bulls of Any Age, each with 
two, three, or four of his oiTspring belonging to the same owner, 
might compete for the prizes of 50/., 30/., and 20/., offered by the 
Shorlhom Society. Four groups were entered for competition,. 
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and all brought into the judging-ring. One consisted of the 
sire, five years old, a two year-old heifer, two year-old bull, 
yearling heifer, and heifer calf; the second (in the order of 
position in the Catalogue) contained a bull, eleven years old, 
two cows, aged respectively seven and five years, and a bull four 
years old ; the third, a bull of four years old, as the sire, a couple 
of heifers about[two years old, a bull of about twenty months, and a 
heifer-calf ; and the fourth, a sire aged nearly six years, a two year- 
old heifer, two yearling heifers, and one yearling bull. Family 
classes are now looked upon with much favour, as having a 
greater tendency than the exhibition of single specimens to encou- 
rage general improvement in the herds of the country* Some 
persons have entertained the idea that the action of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England might be usefully ex'tended to 
rewards for the best herds at home ; but as this is already to a 
certain carried out in the awards of prizes for the best-managed 
farms, and as the educational advantages of bringing before the 
public in the Showyard the best farm live-stock that the country 
can produce, are important, it is difficult to see how the principle 
suggested can be better observed than in the offer of prizes for 
family-groups or other collections of animals ; as for example, four 
heifers belonging to the same owner, as exhibited in two classes 
of the Hereford section at Shrewsbury. The chief objection 
against the class which competed for the Shorthorn Society’s 
prizes was on account of the inequality of the ages of animals 
contained in it, and the consequent difficulty of justly balancing 
the merits of the ‘‘promising” young cattle, and of cattle 
which had passed their best days, against those of cattle in the 
prime of maturity and height of condition. This may be worthy 
of consideration, although amendment of the conditions does 
not seem very easy, and the same objection that applies to the 
exhibition of bull and offspring applies with still more force 
the exhibition of cows with their offipring* Approximate 
equality in age, if that is sufficiently desirable, might be Se<micd 
by the insertion of a condition that the offspring of the hull should 
be aU calved in one year ; but that condition would not be 
applicable to a class for cows and their offspring, because a cow, 
in the ordinary course of breeding, does not usually produce 
more than one calf in the year. The fact that one or two of 
the bulls had better stock elsewhere than in the class with them, 
was also urged as an argument against the usefulness of the 
class, upon the ground, that if the first prize were awarded 
to a bull which is not really the best stock-getter, the sea>nd 
prize to one which is not the second best, and so forth, the 
object of the Shorthorn Society in offering the prize would be 
defeated. The object, it is assumed, is not to give the prize to 
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the best bull per se^ but to the best sire — Le. to the sire of the 
best stock* This assumption is not quite correct. The prize is 
to the bull and his offspring ; to the bull, for his personal merit, 
as much as to his offspring, for their personal merit. If this 
were not so, the bull need not appear. The Judges were not 
bound to take into account — ^rather, indeed, like juries in assize 
courts, they were bound not to take into account — anything 
besides the evidence presented to them in the course of trial ; 
and that evidence was the personal merit of the particular 
animals of each competing group. Upon that understanding 
their duties were very faithfully and very ably discharged. 
The prizes were awarded to the groups in the order of merit as 
the animals appeared in the ring, and if any exhibitor could 
have made up a better group than he did make up, and failed 
to win as much as was within his reach, he has only himself, 
not the Judges, nor the terms of competition, to blame. As a 
matter of fact, the first prize went to a group headed by a very 
excellent sire, Mr. Thompson’s “ Beau Benedict,” of whom it 
might be truly said that if any other bull had good offspring else- 
where than in the class, so had he. This well-known bull, a son 
of Mr. J. B. Booth’s “Paul Potter,” was bred by Mr. W. Linton, 
and now, in his sixth year, looks more fresh and active than ever. 
His accompanying offspring were the three beautiful heifers, 
“ Inglewood Belle,” “ Inglewood Pride,” and “ Lady Milli<»at,” 
and the roan two-year-old bull “Royal Baron,” who bears 
a strong lesemblauoe to “ Beau Bei^ict.” The beauty of 
Mr. Ackers’s two older heifers, “ Western Georgie” and “ Lady 
Carew 13th, ” a jjair of roans, must have gone far to place his 
group next on the list Their sire, “ Royal Gloucester,” with 
forequarters deep as a bison’s (no further or uncomplimentary 
comparison with that animal intended), was in plain condition, not 
handsome, but really good in the more important points of struc- 
ture. In Mr. Wakefild’s group, “ Baron Barrington 4th,” past his 
eleventh year, a fine type of stock bull in lean condition, and his 
son “ Baron Sedgwick,” a noted winner in previous years, were the 
specially remarkable animals ; and Mr. Pugh’s group contained 
another good lean bull, of quite a different sort, not showing 
that distinctness of type which characterised Mr. Wakefield’s 
really grand old “Barrington” bull, but in the unobjectionable 
structure of his frame, and in the various evidences to the hand 
and to the eye, that he can thrive rapidly, commending himself 
to the man of a practical turn of mind. The Judges’ emphatic 
commendation of this as a most satisfactory class, and their 
suggestion that its continuance is very desirable, represents, 
notwithstanding all the objections that have been put forw^ard, 
a very strong and general feeling. 
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The sifting efiect of long distance from home was remarkablj 
exemplified in the first of the classes for female Shorthorns, 
Class 53. Seldom has a class of cows so good throughout been 
seen. Never, since the Meeting at Bristol in 1878, has this 
class been so small. The entries, erased numbers counted, are : 
Bristol, 9; Kilburn (International), 25 ; Carlisle, 19 ; Derby, 14; 
Reading, 15; York, 14, and Shrewsbury, 10; or, omitting 
erased numbers: Kilburn, 23, and Carlisle 18, the rest as 
stated. Of the 10 cows entered for Shrewsbury, 8 were in 
their places on the Showground, and each one received judicial 
notice. Mr. Brierley’s white cow ‘‘ Snowflake,” at once 
massive and compact, whose beauty would be improved by a 
somewhat larger and more open pair of horns, was placed, as 
at York, at the head of the class, Mr. Hutchinson *s roan 

Gratia,” who had the reserved number at York, taking the 
second place. She is a very characteristic specimen of the 
Booth type of cow, with deep and finely moulded fore-quarters, 
good back, and the head and general character of that type. 
Mr. Gibson’s Queen of Stroxton,” a full-red cow of great 
substance and beauty, had the third prize ; Mr. Ackers’s roan 
“ Lady Georgina Newcomb,” the winner of many prizes, the 
reserved number and a high commendation. High commen- 
dations also were adjudged to the Duke of Northumberland’s 
“Sunshade ;” Mr. Green’s “ Gaiety,” roan, a noticeably lengthy 
and stylish cow, second to “ Snowflake,” and placed before 
** Gratia,” at York; and Mr. Pugh’s “Czarina Manoravon,” 
a massive and showy roan cow, in full condition ; Mr. Rolls’ 
“Siddington Blush 2nd,” a rich red, of great style, received 
a commendation. This last is a descendant of the “Old 
Daisy” tribe, so highly estimated by Mr. Bates, and at Mr. 
Charles Ceiling’s sale in 1810, by the public in general. It 
was carefully preserved by Mr. Priestley through many gene- 
rations in a remote part of Wales, and has come into prominent 
notice again within the last few years. Two or three of these 
cows, having previously done their duty at the Shows, were 
beginning to look somewhat like fruit with the bloom rubbed 
off, but not to the extent of the breaking up which commonly 
follows the strain of early forcing. 

A class of only four Cows or Heifers calved in 1881 was remark- 
able for the excellence of the prize and reserved animals, and 
the surpassing excellence of the first winner, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
“ Lady Pamela,” very full of the old Warlaby character, 
with a fore-rib reminding us of “ Queen of the Ocean’s,” and 
* shoulders of vast width and neatness, like those of the famous 
“ Stratton ” heifers, or Mr. Kidn^r’s Devon steer at the Smith- 
field Club Shows a few years ago. The only question was, 
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whether Islington or Bingley Hall is not the right place for an 
animal in her condition. She has bred one calfj unfortunately 
dead, and the hope may be expressed that she can yet breed 
living calves, of healthy constitution, to perpetuate her own 
merits. Mr. Ackers has the credit of breeding Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s second winner, and the reserve belongs to a grand- 
daughter of the Rev. R. B. Kennard’s celebrated winner, 
Queen Mary.” 

Mr. George Ashburner’s ^^Lorne” family, good, massive, 
useful Shorthorns, not quite of “the caste of Vere de Vere,” 
took without rivalry the honours of Class 55. In Class 56, 
Heifers calved in 1882, fifteen entries, only one, from illness, 
absent, Mr. Wakefield’s “Augusta 4th,” an exceedingly hand- 
some heifer, first in her class at York, again took first honours. 
She is a red and white, with a beautiful head, quite the Short- 
horn old style, and flat, waxy-yellow horns, very ornamental; 
in merit, from a practical point of view (if a good head does not 
count, as it should coun^ among the recommendations of an 
animal to practical-minded men), she is also great, having a 
symmetrical and well-grown frame, amply covered with evenly- 
laid flesh. Mr. Pugh’s “Zoe 2nd,” a flecked roan, by “Sir 
Charles,” his bull in the Sire and Offspring Class, took the 
second, Mr, Fox’s “Red Rose of the Tees 3rd,” a good red smd 
white heifer, descended from the “Red Rose ” tribe of Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Reliert Colling, through the hands of Messrs. Rehick 
in the third prize, and the reserved number belonged 

to Mr. Brierley’s “Empress 18th,” a really good heifer, rich in 
flesh and hair, imn, with a good head of the quiet sort. Sir 
H. Hu^y Vivian’s Pride of Glamorgan,” of, the “ Stratton ” 
strain of blood ; Mr. Chalk’s “ Sybil,” by “ Duke Oneida,” from 
a dam of the prize-winning Telemachus ” strain ; Lord Trede- 
gar’s pretty grey-roan, “Marigold 15th,” and Mr. Brierley’s 
“ Rosedale Duchess,” a daughter of Mr. Sharp’s York third- 
prize cow, were also heifers of distinguished merit in this 
class. 

Heifers calved in 1883 numbered sixteen entries, thirteen 
in the ring, and the competition was good, that is to say, a 
sufficient number of animals had sufficient merit to make the 
competition real and the result interesting. Five commendatory 
notices were given, in addition to the three prizes and the 
place of reserve, with its accompanying high commendation. 
Mrs. McIntosh exhibited the first winner, “Havering Non- 
pareil 2nd,” a full red-roan, of great growth and length, with a 
strong and well-covered back. A certain especial interest 
atladhes to die awards. The first-prize heifer is a grand- 
daughter of the two distinguished winners at the Society’s 
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Shows, the Marquess of Exeter^s Telemachus 6th and Tele- 
macina,^’ who were both the offspring of the prize-bull Telema- 
chus and the second-winner, making apparentlj a very close 
contest with the Havering Park heifer, was Sir Henry 
Allsopp’s beautiful “Duchess 123rd,” the first female of her 
tribe — the “ Duchess ” tribe of Mr. Charles Colling and 
Mr. Bates — that has come into an English Showjard since 
1861, when Colonel Gunter’s “Duchess 77th” was the first- 
prize cow, “ the twins ” were first and highly commended in the 
two-year-old class, and a yearling took a first prize, at Leeds. 
The brilliant success of Mr. Bates at the opening Show at 
Oxford in 1839, and his further success in subsequent years, 
have brought his cattle, and especially this and his Oxford and 
Cambridge tribes, into prominent association with the history 
of the Society’s annual Shows. The successful exhibition of a 
“ Duchess ” heifer, after the lapse of so many years, is there- 
fore a noteworthy incident of the Shrewsbury Meeting. 
Mr. Toppin’s “Warrior’s Dream” (third prize), Mr. Palmer’s 
“ Baroness Hillhurst 3rd ” (reserve), a daughter of his Reading 
first-prize bull “ Caractacus,” the Duke of Northumberland’s 
“ Sunfiower,” a daughter of Sunshade ” -(highly commended 
in the Cow Class), Mr. Brierley’s “Rosedale Snowflake” (a 
daughter of his first-prize cow), Mr. Hutchinson’s “ Lady Prim- 
rose,” and Mr. George Ashl)urner’s “ Winsome Gem,” all 
judicially noticed, added to the strength of the competition, 
and by their considerable merit enhanced the value of the 
success gained by the Havering and Hindlip heifers. 

The Class for Pairs of Heifers was not well filled. There 
were seven entries, but only five came before the Judges, some 
of them in merely ordinary condition. For the exhibition 
of cattle in such condition we have occasionally loud demands, 
but compliance, somehow, is seldom rewarded with gracious 
notice. 

Bepori of the Judges of Shorthorns, 

The Judges of Shorthorns report that the numbers exhibited were not 
equal to those seen at many previous Shows, and the same may be said of the 
merits of the animals in several of the classes, more particularly with regard 
to the bulls. 

Class 48 contained only four animals, two of which may be considered 
good types of a Shorthorn. 

Class 49. — ^The Judges had little to do in this class ; the first-piize animal 
taking a decided lead. 

Class 50.— at all a strong class beyond the prize animals ; they were 
not up to the usual standard. 

Class 51. — A most creditable class. 

Class 52. — ^A most satisfactory and interesting class, and one to which we 
would advise every encouragement to be given. 

Class 53.— A most excellent class, every animal being noticed. 
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Glass o4. — tHs class there was a small competition ; but there were some 
two or three splendid animals. 

Class 55. — Only one entry put in an appearance, and these animals were 
of an indifferent character; and there was some hesitation as to giving them 
the first prize. 

Class 56. — ^There was greater competition in this class, and many of the 
animals were of really good Shorthorn type. 

Class 57.— There was also good competition in this class, and the prize 
animals were of a very promising character. 

Class 58. — ^There were five entries in this class ; but, beyond the prize 
animals, there was nothing of any especial merit. 

We would wish to express our best thanks to the Steward of this depart- 
ment for the very able assistance he rendered us in the performance of our 
duties. 

Chaeles Howabd. 

John Thompson. 

John Wood. 


Heeefoeds. 

A most satisfactory show of Herefords as regards the quality 
of the cattle, and so extensive that even the Shorthorn entries 
did not reach more than three-fourths of the number of the 
Hereford entries — the numbers being 144 Herefords, against 
108 Shorthorns — proved decisively the abundance and excel- 
lence of what may be called the raw material, that is, the pure- 
bred Hereford stock of the country as it is kept in the ordinal^ 
course of farming. Until about the present time the captbiiities 
of the breed have been exemplified chiefly by the magnificent 
steem and oxen, with occasionally a prime heifer or a marvel- 
loudy massive cow at the Fat-stock Shows, and by animals 
spec^lj prepared for a starring^ tour, to go the round of 
a few of the Shows of breeding ” cattle — the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s, of course ; the Bath and West of England always, 
and those cjounty and local Shows where Herefords most do 
congregate. One after another, many of these “ stars ” have 
dropped out of our system, and the prompt supply of others of 
equal magnitude to appear in their stead is one of the great 
evidences of the ample resources that the Hereford breeders 
have at hand, and of the earnest determination of the breeders 
themselves to keep the Hereford creditably represented in the 
Showyard. Within the last five years the Hereford herds of 
England and Wales have been thinned, by large purchases 
for exportation to Canada, the United States, South America, 
Jamaica and other parts of the world. Ireland also has helped 
to meet the demand, and cattle purchased in the sister island 
have joined the selections in England and Wales at the port of 
shipment Of many of these exports particulars have been 
; but in some cases, either from indifference, or from 
on the part of buyer or seller to avoid publicity, no 
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properly autbenticated information has been obtainable, so that 
the exact number of animals exported cannot be stated. An 
estimate of 3500 seems probably near the mark. Together 
with good stock Herefords in great number, many of the Show- 
yard “ invincibles ” crossed the Atlantic, and it was the presence 
of so many animals which are quite their peers, that struck the 
visitor at Shrewsbury as very remarkable. 

When the Royal Agricultural Society selected Shrewsbury as 
the meeting-place for 1884, advantage was promptly taken of 
the choice of a town so favourably situated for the exhibition 
of Herefords to give due prominence to the Hereford feature of 
the Show. To the prizes offered by the Society, contributions 
were added by the Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural 
Society, the Hereford Herd-book Society, and a Committee of 
Hereford Breeders, and the number of Hereford Classes was 
extended to thirteen, or two more than the Shorthorns had. 
Ten classes of the two breeds run parallel : those for Aged Bulls, 
and Bulls of 1881-2-3 1 Cows : Three-year-old Cows or Heifers, 
Cows with Offspring, Heifers of 1882-3, and Pairs of Heifers of 
1883. Then the Shorthorns have one class which the Here- 
fords have not, that for the bull with his progeny, the prizes 
being offered by the Shorthorn Society ; but, on the other hand, 
the Herefords have three classes which the Shorthorns have 
not — for Pairs of Bulls calved in 1883, Groups of four Heifers 
calved in 1882, and Groups of four Heifers calved in 1883. 
The numbers entered were : Class 59, Bulls of 1878-9-80, 
5, all shown ; Class 60, Bulls of 1881, 7, all shown ; Class 61, 
Bulls of 1882, 10, one absent; Class 62, Bulls of 1883, 21, 
six absent; Class 63, Pairs of Bulls of 1883, 9, all shown; 
Class 64, Cows, 17, three absent; Class 65, Cows or Heifers of 
1881, 6, two absent; Class 66, Cows with two Offspring, 3, all 
shown ; Class 67, Heifers of 1882, 15, one absent ; Class 68, 
Heifers of 1883, 21, two absent; Class 69, Groups of four 
Heifers of 1882, 5, one absent; Class 70, Groups of four 
Heifers of 1883, 12, two absent ; and Pairs of Heifers calved 
in 1883, 13, one absent. 

Mr. Aaron Rogers, of The Rodd, Kington, has the credit of 
breeding the first- and third-prize bulls in the Aged Class. His 
“ Archibald,” certainly the first full-aged show-bull of the day — 

Lord Wilton ” being over-aged for competition — is a grandson 
of “ Grateful,” the Champion bull at Kilbum. Grateful ” 
also was bred by him, and was a son of Sir Thomas,” and 
.grandson of Sir Benjamin,” who was bred by Mr. Benjamin 
Rogers, the uncle of Mr. Aaron Rogers. ** Archibald ” is also 
descended from *‘Sir Thomas” through ^‘Bismarck,” in his 
sire’s lineage. The influence of *‘Sir Benjamin” has been 
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traceable in the Showyards of the last twenty years to a won- 
derful extent ; but it did not originate in him, his sire, “ Sir 
David,** having manifested that extraordinary impressiveness 
which “ Sir Benjamin ” and “ Sir Thomas ” inherited, those 
bulls happening to be from dams whose influence harmonised 
with, and tended to perpetuate, that of “ Sir David ” These 
three bulls have become the progenitors of a very large propor- 
tion of the best Herefords of the day, although the influence is 
not always strongest in the direct lines of inheritance, and not 
in ail cases undiluted by active counfer-influences. Another 
factor, and doubtlessly a powerful one, in the composition of 
Archibald,” is the Royal” prize bull “Stanway,” Whose 
name appears in the pedigree of both sire and dam ; and there 
is a dash also of the “ Von Moltke ” strain, well known in the 
Showyard not many years ago. Lord Bateman*s third-prize 
bull “ Charlton ** is a son of “ Grateful,’* from a dam by a son 
of “ Stanway.” 

“ Archibald ” has, as “ Grateful ” had, wonderful fore- 
quarters, full and heavy, of immense depth, the line of dew- 
lap, running from the throat to the under part of the brisket, 
literally sweeping the grass as he walks. His top-line, back- 
ward from where the neck joins the shoulder, is very straight, 
and if it is a trifle lower at the rear than it should be to keep 
proportion with the fore-end, it falls off evenly ; and perhaps 
if me Mnd4i^s h^ le^ weight of flesh than they have to sup- 
port,f itey would tiie hind-quarters just enough to make 
the proportion true* His head is not quite so pleasant to look 
upon m “ Grateful’s,” hut it has a character of its own, and is 
easily remembered and recognised. 

Excellent as “Archibald” is in nearly all the points which 
constitute a first-rate Show bull, some tastes would give the 
preference as a stock-sire to the Earl of Coventry’s “Fisher- 
man,” the second-prize bull, whose son, Mr. J. S. Gibbons’ 
“Tinker,” bred at Croome Court, has the reserved number. 
Both these bulls have much masculine bigness of muscle, and 

Tinker,” a good lengthy bull, in not very high condition, has 
time and room to develop still more a resemblance, already 
recognisable, to his nohle-Iooking sire. “ Fisherman,” not so 
nearly perfect as “Archibald,” according to the requirements of 
the Show-ring, fills the eye grandly, as he is a large bull of 
immense substance, yet moves about as if by no means over- 
burdened by his flesh. As a younger hull he had, to a degree 
which the more generous development of maturer age somewhat 
lei^ns, the smoothly even surface so diflScult to obtain in com- 
bipation with great size i the only variation from the almost 
perfect straightness of the upper outline was where the mus- 
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•cular crest formed a segment of a circle between bead and 
shoulder, with a gentle slope off, over the shoulder-top, into the 
dead level of the back ; and the side-lines, as he advanced or 
retreated, were round but not too sudden in the curve, showing 
sufficient depth as well as expansion of rib* Now, although 
nowhere abruptly patchy, he shows the gentle upheavals inci- 
dent to the age of six years in a bull of his flesh-making 
capabilities : his near presence is more imposing than it was 
three years ago, but his symmetry requires a longer focal dis- 
tance to be fairly judged. ‘‘Fisherman,” by the direct male 
line, comes straight from “Walford,” and is only fourth in 
descent from him, through “ Franky,” the famous sire of prize- 
oxen, Mr. Philip Turner’s “Jupiter,” and Mr. T. Rogers’s 
“ Conservator ; ” through “ Jupiter’s ” dam and her sire, 
“ Bolingbroke,” he is a descendant of “Sir Benjamin;” and 
through two other tributaries he has the blood of “Sir Ben- 
jamin’s ” sire, “ Sir David.” Several other strains, long- 
established and of excellent reputation, intermingle with these. 

The level outlines so remarkable in “ Fisherman ” when 
about the same age, are reproduced in the first-prize bull of 
1881, “ Good Boy,” bred and exhibited by the Earl of Coven- 
try; sire, “Fisherman,” dam, “Giantess,” bred by Mr. Tudge, 
by “Sir Roger.” “Good Boy” has the “upstanding” cha- 
racter of his dam, and she “grew down to her legs,’ i.e., 
deepened in body, as she advanced in life. He may do so too. 
Mr. Arkwright’s “Rose Cross” (the second winner) and Mr. W. 
Tudge’s “Prince Rose” (third prize) are respectively son and 
grandson of “ Rosebud,” the winner of at least two first prizes 
^ the Royal Agricultural Society’s Shows; and “Conjuror,” 
the of Mr. Arkwright’s bull, has also won the Society’s first 
honours. 

Mr. A. E. Hughes’ “ Washington,” whose deep flesh quivers 
a little too much under the hand, indicating more outside fat 
than is necessary or desirable in a stock-bull, but whose surface 
is perfectly level (no sack of meal could be more so), has 
beautiful symmetry and character, and, as a son of the cele- 
brated “Rudolph” (now in America), represents a most illus- 
trious paternal line. A good son of “ Lord Wilton,” “Albany,” 
exhibited by the breeder of “Archibald,” and Mr. R. W. 
Bridgwater’s thick-fleshed, robust-looking “ Benefactor,” of the 
longish, low-built stamp, are the other winners in the dass. 
Two more of the sons of “ Lord Wilton ” — “Lord Grosvenor,” 
from Stocktonbury, and “ Hotspur,” bred at Stocktonburj, but 
now the property of Mr. H. R. Hall, of Holme Lacey ; also 
•“ Consul,” bred by Mr. A. Rogers, and shown by the Earl of 
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Coyentry, and “Prince,” bred and exhibited by Mr. Duck- 
ham, M.P., commanded favourable notice. 

An excellent class of last year’s Bulls had at its head Mr. Tay- 
lor’s “ Maidstone,” by a son of “ Lord Wilton,” from a daughter 
of the Society’s first-prize bull “ Tredegar,” combining size and 
quality, and from present appearances likely to make a name in 
the future. He met the select of his own age in the Hereford- 
breeding district, and conquered; and at the Essex Count^ 
Society’s Show was pitted against “Archibald,” and in that 
unequal contest placed second ; but his day is to come, unless 
disappointing change (always possible in a yearling of such 
vigorous growth) should falsify the promise of his pre^nt 
appearance. 

The influence of “Horace,” one of the most remarkable 
Hereford sires of recent years, will be historically classed with 
that of “Sir David,” and with “Walford’s” influence. Its 
power is in some measure exemplified in the second-prize bull 
in this class, whose not very pleasant name seems intended as 
an index to the names of his maternal grandsire and his own 
sire. “ Anxiety Arthur” is a son of “ President Arthur,” whose 
sire and dam’s sire were both sons of “ Horace,” and his dam 
was by “Anxiety,” first in his class at Liverpoql, and again at 
Kilburn. There is ^‘President Arthur’s” unmistakable impress 
in the thick, square, loggy body, and “ Horace,” his mark, in 
flyie layer of lean-4esh along the l^k. 

a very promising son of “ Auc- 
” ^ makes a good third, and is closely 

related the second- and third-prize bulls in the next class but 
one preoeding. His dam, a handsome and heavy-fleshed cow, 
appeared in the Dairy Class, and looked as if she can fill the 
pul as well as she can pack on the beef. Mr. Hughes’s “ Ser- 
geant-Major,” by “Rudolph,” Mr. Arkwright’s “Chesterfield,” 
of the noted family of “Ivington Lass,” Mr. Rees Keene’s 
“Revival,” Mr. Nott’s “Conqueror,” and about half-a-dozen 
other bulls in this class did really great credit to the breed, for 
a breed is in a good way when it can show so many young bulls 
of high character. 

The two bulls of the first-prize pair, calved in 1883, Mr. 
Arkwright’s “Hampton Court” and “Gantbit,” are both sons 
of bis prize bull “ Conjuror,” from cows by “ Ivington Boy.” 
The second winners, “ General Gordon ” and “ Hamlet,” bred 
by the late Mr. T. J. Carwardine, and exhibited by his executors, 
are sons of “ Sir Bartle Frere,” the well-known yoigng bull sold 
at a very high price for exportation, after great success in the 
Showyard. “Sir Bartle Frere” is a son of “Lord Wilton.” 
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The third-prize pair, Clinker 3rd and 4th,” bred and exhi- 
bited by Mr. Hill, of Felhampton Court, are sons of ‘‘ Merry 
Monarch,” a descendant of the old Downton Castle Herefords 
of Mr. Knight, famous at the end of the last and early in 
the present century, through the herds of Mr. Theophilus 
Salwey, of Ashley Moor, and Lord Berwick. The power 
# a good old strain of blood has been remarkably shown in the 
Excellent and uniform character of “Merry Monarch’s” pro- 
geny, and the two young bulls at Shrewsbury, from dams of 
Messrs. Green’s “ Cherry ” family, are fair specimens, not above 
the average, of his stock. 

In a fine Class of Cows the Earl of Coventry exhibited two, 
and gained the first prize and a commendation. The first- 
prize cow, “ Golden Treasure,” bred at Croome Court, is the 
offspring of “ Marechal Niel ” and “ Giantess ” (the dam of 
“ Good Boy,” the first-prize bull in Class 60), both bred by the 
late Mr. Tudge, of Adforton, a breeder who has certainly left 
the impress of his mind upon the Herefords representing the 
Adforton herd and its offshoots. Among the indirect descend- 
ants of that herd may be included the progeny of “ Regulus,” 
“Lord Wilton,” and other sires whose names must occupy pro- 
minent places in Hereford history, and whose blood is already 
circulating extensively in the leading herds of this country, the 
colonies, and the United States of America. “ Golden Treasure,” 
wide, deep, and immensely massive, showing a trifle too much 
white, is a lower built and more compact cow than her dam,"^ 
“ Giantess,” with whom and her half-brother, “ Good Boy,” she 
was last year one of the first-prize family group at York. 
Through her sire she is a grand-daughter of the “ Royal ” first- 
prize cow “ Rosebud,” the dam of Mr. Arkwright’s second, and 
grand-dam of Mr. W. Tudge’s third-prize bulls in the same 
class this year with “ Good Boy,” who, as we have seen, took 
the first place. The other cow firom the Croome Court herd, 

Rarity i4th,” bred by Mr. R. L. Burton, of Longner HaU, 
belongs to a fine old family in the Cronkhill (Lord Berwick’s) 
herd, dispersed in 1861, and is descended from very celebrated 
winners in former years. Although not a perfect show-cow, 
having “ gone to pieces,” as the term is, or become “ patchy ” 
in her after-parts, she has a girth which reminds us of her 
ancestor, “ Attringham,” being, as all Herefords should be (and 
Hereford breeders likewise, in their estimate of each other’s 
labours), great through the heart. The shoulder is neatly laid, 
and the out-shoulder big, a point in itself surely advantageous, 
if not spoiled by the too frequently accompanying fault of 
bareness immediately before the out-shoulder, and if the fore- 
rib, as in this case, is sufficiently expanded and sufficiently 
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covered with flesh to make up a good level behind it. Mr. 
Arkwright’s “ Pearl Srd,” the second-prize cow, although not 
in high Showjard condition, has an immense grasp of loin ; 
nay, when we come to look lengthwise down her back, we may 
say a pair of loins, for the rolls of flesh have a clear line of 
division over the spine, a relative rather than a positive defi- 
ciency, from superabundance, if that may be, at the sides. 
Mr. W. H. Tailor’s “Modesty,” the first-prize cow at York, 
has the third place this year ; his “Adelaide,” second at York, 
is here highly commended ; and Mr, R. W. HalFs “ Lovely Jst,” 
the first winner with her twin heifers at Reading, and second 
with two of her offspring at York, has here the reserved number. 

The twin daughters of “ Lovely 1st,” “ Dorothea ” and 
“ Theodora,” by “ Lord Wilton,” were the first and second 
winners in the Class of Younger Cows or Heifers. They show 
“ Lord Wilton’s” impress very distinctly, and retain much of that 
close resemblance to each other that has made the task of dis- 
tinguishing them a puzzle ever since they began their Show- 
yard career. The number in the class being short, only four 
competing, the offer of the third prize became void, accord- 
ing to the conditions ; but the Judges specially recommended 
the grant of that prize to Mr. Myddleton’s “ Lady Mary Sth,”* 
a really good three-year-old cpw in-milk, and apparently in full 
health, , but ^fortunately found dead on the morning of the day 
retniB 

most generally observed features of the Hereford 
conversation in the Showyard, 
was &e excellence of Mr. H. W. Taylor’s first-prize group in 
Class 66, for Cows and their Offspring, the prescribed number 
being two with each dam. The cow was “ Rosamond,” a nearly 
seven-year-old cow, of beautiful proportions throughout, and 
of most generous flesh-growth, in colour a lightish red ground, 
covered with dappling of a deeper shade, and of course with 
the true Hereford white points. She was only third in single 
competition in last year’s class of cows, her owner’s “ Modesty ” 
and “Adelaide” then heating her; but she was this year in 
general estimation before both of them, although, being in the 
family class, and they again entered in the Class of Single- 
Cows, she did not come into actual competition with them again. 
Her heifer calf “Rosette,” by “Franklin” (“Lord Wilton’s”* 
son), is one of those rare young animals upon which very high 
hopes of future success may be placed in reasonably strong expec- 
tation of their fulfilment. “ Rosette ” — ^life, health, and the usual 
Showle Court skill in management granted — can scarcely fail to 
be, another year, a heifer that must meet a very good one before 
sbe can be fairly beaten. Mr. H, B. Hall’s group made good 
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second-winners. The brothers Messrs. Hall, of Ashton and 
Holme Lacej, are both bringing out, very creditably indeed, 
the descendants of the old Ashton herd, bred on the farm for 
more than a century, and divided between them when their 
father retired from business. They have used, and are now 
using, some excellent bulls, with such results as were seen in 
various classes at Shrewsbury. 

Great size for her age, and that robust and vigorous growth 
which promises great size at maturity, yet without uneven 
development anywhere ; plenty of flesh, but so evenly distributed 
that no one point is remarkable ; and, for any time of the year, 
especially for July, an extraordinary coat of thick, wavy hair, of 
the rich red colour that pleases the American visitor, are the 
most noticeable characteristics of Mr. A. E. Hughes’s ^ Sun- 
flower,” the first-prize two-year-old heifer. Mr. Rees Keene’s 
really pretty heifer, “ Jeffrey 8th, ” the second winner, not on so* 
large a scale, but whose weight would exceed that of many a 
bigger-looking anima], is a good specimen of the stock of his 
“ Reward,” a bull of much character, first in his class at Derby 
in 1881. The selection for third prize was a good and bold 
one, doing justice to merit in the rough. Mr. Powell’s “ Vinca 
does not stand an example of the results of high education, and 
it was contrary to custom that great accomplishments in refined 
corpulence w^ere passed by in favour of her honest worth. The 
award took many outsiders, and perhaps some exhibitors, by 
surprise. 

The excellence of stock of “ Franklin ” (own brother to “ Con- 
queror,” purchased for the herd of Her Majesty the Queen from 
his breeder, the late Mr. Carwardine), has been already illus- 
trated in Mr, Taylor’s “ Rosette,” in Glass 66. In Class 68, 
Heifers of 1883, Mr. Taylor exhibited another supremely beau- 
tiful specimen of the same sire’s stock, “ Vanity 7th,” the first- 
winner. The style and quality of these heifers would seem to 
mark “ Lord Wilton’s ” son, “ Franklin,” as a sire whose influ- 
ence is perhaps not less powerful for good than that of “Lord 
Wilton ” himself. The stock of the Earl of Coventry’s bull, 
“ Fisherman,” represented in this class by the second winner, 
must be regarded as supplying ample evidence of that sire’s value 
also ; not, possibly, like “ Horace,” for example, whose salient 
characteristics are so strongly impressed upon his offspring that 
they reappear in successive generations, but as a bull that may 
be safely trusted to stand at the head of a herd of good and 
judiciously assorted cows. Mr. Arkwright’s third winner, “ Pearl 
5tb,” a daughter of “Conjuror,” and of “ Pearl 3rd,” the second- 
prize cow in Class 64, is a remarkably showy yearling, with 
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plenty of material about her for making a good massive cow ; 
and Mr. Robinson’s “ Princess Sth,” composed of “Horace” and 
“ Provost,” through her sire, and of “ Regulus,” “ Sir Thomas ” 
and “ Sir Benjamin,” through her dam, well deserved the fourth 
prize in a large and an exceedingly good class. 

We now come to a remarkable feature of the Show, the ex- 
hibition of Heifers of 1882 and 1883 in groups of four, in 
Classes 69 and 70. Both were good classes, if we except one 
entry of really inferior animals, quite unfit for exhibition, in 
each class, and one other poorish lot of four in the Class of 
Younger Heifers, which, nevertheless, was the better and the 
larger class. In the other class, the executors of the late Mr. 
Carwardine exhibited the first winners, “ Henrietta,” “ Rosa,” 

Luna,” and “ Althea,” four handsome and massive heifers, all 
by “ Lord Wilton.” Mr. Boughton-Knight, of Downton Castle, 
(the home of the “ Knight’s Greys,” in the last and early part 
of the present century), exhibited the second winners, wide- 
built, thick-fleshed heifers, three by “ Downton Grand Duke,” 
and one by “ Auctioneer but the prime beauties were among 
the Younger Heifers — Mr. A, P. Turner’s “ Kathleen,” “ Hilda,” 

Violet,” and “ Sibyl,” all by “ The Grove 3rd,” the bull sold 
at The Leen, last year, publicly, for 810 guineas, and exported 
to America. In “ The Grove 3rd,” the “ Horace ” and “ Sir 
Thomas ” strains are united. The three heifers are wonderfully 
alike in character, although one is just a little less wide and sub- 
stantial than any one of her three companions. There were 
certainly in this class, putting aside the inferior lots, 28 re- 
markably fine heifers standing in the ring together, Mr. Price’s 
“ Sprightly,” “ Gipsy Girl,” “ Dainty,” and “ Pearl,” full of 
“ Horace,” and such thick, good heifers as the Court House herd 
can always turn out, took the second prize ; Mr. Robinson’s 
“ Damsel 12th,” (not “ 7th,” as in the Catalogue) “ Cherry 23rd,” 
“ Red Spark 4th,” and “ Woodmaid 6th,” doing credit to the 
“ Horace,” “ Regulus,” “ Lord Wilton,” and one or two other 
good strains, including that of Cronkhill, stood next in 
honour. Mr. Moore’s “Lady Norma 5th,” “Bright Pansy 1st,” 
“Bright Ethel 6th,” and “Merry Agnes 6th,” all by “Bred- 
wardine,” and wearing the brand of their grandsire, “ Horace,” 
were fourth on the prize-list ; and the reserved number gave 
credit to a fine lot of heifers, bred and exhibited by the Earl of 
Coventry. Mr. Smith and Mr. Minton had each a good lot of 
heifers in the ring, those from Gattertop being specimens of the 
stock of “ Zulu Chief,” and those from Montford-hridge all 
by “Assistant,” a half brother of “Archibald.” 

One more good class closes the list of Herefords — Class 71, 
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Pairs of Heifers of 1883. Mr. Price sent the best pair into the 
ring ; but the competition with the Stocktonbury pair, by one of 
Mr. Price’s bulls, was very close. 


Judges^ Report on Herefords, 

Class 59. Aged Bulls, — ^First prize, No. 514, is the well-known ‘^Archi- 
bald,” which appears in the very superior form as regards great substance, 
symmetry, and level fiesh, for which he has always been remarkable ; second 
prize, No. 512, “ Fisherman,” a very large bull of excellent character ; third 
prize, No, 513, a useful animal. 

Class 60. — First prize, No. 516, long and straight-topped and level form, 
but a shade leggy ; second prize, No. 517, a good one, but a trifle defective in 
the shoulders ; third prize, No. 520, a fine animal, but not perfect in the 
rump. 

Class 61. — ^First prize, No. 524, handsome, with good character, substance, 
and very level fiesh ; second prize, No. 527, stylish, but’ somewhat uneven in 
his back ; third prize, No. 629, great substance, and deep fiesh. 

Class 62. — First prize, No. 541, a very large and grand animal ; second 
prize, No. 537, a very thick animal, but slightly defective in the hind-quarters ; 
third prize, No. 548, a good style of animal. There are several others in this 
class of great promise. 

Class 63.— First prize, No. 554, a well-matched pair of excellent character 
and flesh; second prize, No. 556, one superior, the other one a moderate 
animal ; third prize, No. 562, very lai^e and useful. 

Class 64.— First prize. No. 564, the well-known “ Golden Treasure,” is in 
grand form, and well entitled to her position ; second prize, No. 568, a fine 
cow in business form, having a capital calf at foot ; third prize, No, 570, a 
grand one, but advanced in years, and now patchy in the bind-quarters. This 
is a good class. 

Class 65. — First prize. No. 581, a short-legged one, good, but not quite 
right in her rumps ; second prize, No. 580, ‘ very similar to the winner ; 
No. 585, a useful heifer, and recommended for third prize. 

Class 66. — First prize, No. 586, a perfect specimen of her race, with a 
very superior calf at foot, and a very straight and useful two-year-old bull ; 
second prize, No. 587, two good and level cows, and the third a good one. 

Class 67. — ^First prize, No, 590, a straight and good one, now rather high 
on the leg ; second prize, No. 591, a very thick and beautiful heifer, but not 
perfect in hind-quarter; third prize, No. 596, backward in condition, bat of 
great promise. 

Class 68. — First prize. No. 612, quite a gem ; second prize, No. 604, very 
large and good; third prize, No. 607, stylish, with deep flesh; fourth prize, 
No. 614, level, and a compact one. This is a beautiful class. 

Class 69. — First prize. No. 625, four heifers of size, substance, and good 
character ; second prize, No, 629, a useful lot. 

Class 70. — First prize, No. 632, four remarkably handsome and well- 
matched ones. The winners of second, third, and fourth prizes were all of 
great excellence; and the reserved. No. 630, were very fine heifers. This is 
another fine class. 

Class 71. — First prize, No. 651 ; second prize. No. 647 ; third prize. 
No. 648. This is a class possessing great merit, and very little difference 
between first- and second-prize winners. 

We consider the exhibition of these cattle extremely meritorious, both as 
regards number and excellence of quality ; and this is surprising when we 
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lememler tbe lar^e number of superior animals wliich baye been exported to 
America and elsewhere during the last five years, 

Heney Haywood. 

Adam Lee. 

E. S. Fetheestoehaugh. 


Devons. 

The Devon Classes, very full of merit, presented considerable 
difficulties in the course of judging. In one or two of the 
classes, animals whose Showyard history has teen brilliant were 
beginning to feel the eifects of wear and tear, and might be 
likened to fruit just over-ripe, or flowers full-blown and on the 
turn towards decay. If the Judges, who possibly have seen 
the animals before, and know them, or even if that is not the 
case, cannot fail to observe that they are evidently seasoned 
Show-goers, give prizes to previous winners, all is considered 
right ; although the Judges who first discovered the merits 
of those animals and gave them their earliest honours 
perhaps freely abused for their awards ; but if the “ plum ” of 
a former Show, now dead-ripe, is cast out or taken as second, 
third, or fourth choice, what an outcry is raised against the 
Judges!* 

In the first Class (72), 6 entries, 2 absent, the competition was 
between the brothers, Mr. Perry’s “ Benedict ” and Bravo,” 
and a eopple of half-brothers, ** Plum Pudding ” and Sir Wat- 
kiu/* frdm the Tregothnan herd. All these were at York ; but 
** Bravo and Sir Watkin,” the former first, the latter 
passed over, were in the younger class, while ‘‘ Plum Pudding,” 
reserve number, and ** Benedict,” commended, were in the same 
class as upon this occasion. ‘‘ Druid,” the sire of “ Benedict ” 
and ‘‘Bravo,” was the first-prize bull last year. The elder 
brother is this year selected for the first, the younger for the 
second prize; “Plum Pudding” has the reserve and a high 


* The Devon Judges at Shrewsbury did not escape the harmless attacks of 
anonymous critics. Comments condemnatory of some of their awards, circulated 
on the Show^ound, found their way into print. It may be my misfortune to 
differ from critics who hold themselves competent to pass unmeasured censure 

upon the awards of Judges selected by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land ; but having watched the decisions with considerable attention, I wish to 
express my belief that they are intelligible to any one who understands cattle, 
having bred them, and who has made himself acquainted with the Devon type. 
That equally competent Judges might reverse some of the awards, is quite likely j 
but I would maintain that the reasons of the Judges were obvious enough to 
practical and well-instructed men, and indicated both competency and care on 
the part of the Judges, with whom I am not personally acquainted; nor did I 
hold o^ferenee with them, or any one of them, privately or officially. — ^W. H. 
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<jommendation ; and “ Sirloin,” whose appearance teas injured 
by a slight cutaneous disorder, is again left unnoticed. 

Bulls of 1882 : 3 entries, all shown. The Peer,” bred and 
-exhibited by Mr. Herbert Farthing, repeated his York victory. 
Mr. A, C. Skinner’s “Lord Cutsey 2nd” and Mr, Howse’s 
“ Master Frank ” are both good bulls, but not his peers. No 
one could pretend to find fault with this award. 

Bulls of 1883 : 9 entries, one absent. First, Mr. Walter’s 
“Young English Gentleman,” very young, a September calf 
only, competing against much older and larger animals. The 
Ju%es evidently saw “a good bull in him” to be developed 
some day, and some outsiders thought they could see as much 
themselves ; so Sir W, Williams’s “ Candy ” got only the second 
prize. He is a good and useful-looking bull, but had a touch 
of ring-worm, cured, doubtless, long before this Report comes 
to light. The circumstance is mentioned, because the dis- 
figurement is so often allowed to extend upon animals other- 
wise carefully treated, and to infect a whole herd and the 
herdsman also, and may be so very easily stopped at the first 
outbreak. Mr. H. Farthing’s “ Daisy’s Bull ” had the reserve ; 
Mr. W. Rolles Fryer’s “ Pine Apple” a commendation ; and 
with these noticed animals were others of good reputation — 
Mr. Bradbeer’s “ Heanton,” Mr. Perry’s “ Draughtsman” (a son 
of “Benedict”), and Mr. Northey’s “Actor” and “Lord 
Underwood.” 

A good Class of Cows contained 8 entries, one afterwards with- 
drawn. All the seven in the Catalogue cried “ Here ” to the 
muster-roll on the^ morning of the judging day. Mr. Howse’s 
** Daisy 4th,” second at York, missing her last year’s rival (Sir W. 
Williams’s “ Rosebud ”), stepped into the first place, and Mr. 
Walter’s two cows, “ Gipsy Lass ” and “ Famous ” (the latter 
half-sister to Sir W, Williams’s prize bull “ Candy ”), took the 
second prize and reserved place. Mr. A. C. Skinner exhibited 
his “ Myrtle 7th,” the first-prize cow at York, here highly com- 
mended, and “ Sally,” third by special recommendation of the 
Judges in the Three-year-old Class at York, here passed over 
individually, but partaking of the compliment which the Judges 
pay to the class collectively. 

In the Three-year-old Cow or Heifer Class, Mr. A. C. Skinner’ s 
splendid young cow, “Moss Rose 8th,” first at York, is again 
first ; and Mr. W. Rolles Fryer’s “ Mignonette ” once more, as last 
year, holds the second place ; Mr. Perry’s Diadem 2nd ” (by 
“ Druid ”) having the reserved number. These were the only 
•entries. The two last Classes, 77 and 78, Heifers of 1882 and 
1883, formed excellent classes, the former containing 9 entries, 
S shown ; the latter 11 entries, 7 shown. In both classes the 
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heifers of Sir W. Williams were first, those of Mr. W. Rolles 
Fryer secofid. The elder first-prize heifer, ‘‘ Frolicsome,” is of 
the ever-famous “ Temptress” family, ofFlitton, descended from 
the late Mr. James Davy’s Battersea International Gold Medal 
cow, and is a beautiful heifer of much style and finely-moulded 
form. The younger first-winner from the same herd, Flame,” 
a good yearling, has a Flitton sire and a dam of the Slowey 
Court strain, being of the same family, that of Famous,” to 
which the bull Candy,” in Class 74, and Mr. Walter’s cow, 
in Class 75, belong. The reserved-number heifer in the Older 
Class, Sir W. Williams’s “ Fashion,” was the York first-prize 
yearling, and is of the Temptress” family. The animal 
holding the same place among the heifers of last year is from 
the Windsor herd. 

Eeport of the Judges of Devon Cattle, 

Class 72.— Good. Nos. 659 and 660, own brothers, were very good 
specimens, and possessed fine quality. The reserved hull lacked firmness of 
flesh, apparently from overshowing. 

Class 73. — No. 663, a handsome young bull, fully deserving of the first 
prize. 

Class 74.— No, 664; very promising, and will doubtless appear s^ain in 
the prize list. 

Class 75. — No. 679, very good cow of fine breeding. Class so good, third 
prize asked for. 

Class 76. — ^No. 682, one of the best animals of the breed exhibited. 

Olai® 77.— Good. No. 688, a very promising heifer. 

Class 78. — ^Equally good. The prize heifers No. 697 and No. 699 look 
growing into good cows. 

We are^ pleased to note a decid^ improvement in the general quality 
and breeding of the Devons. This is especially pleasing, as the Show is not 
held in the home of the breed. 

Stephen Bailey. 

Thomas Fulchek. 

Geoege Nappee. 

Sussex. 

This is a breed which should assert itself in the competition 
of beef-making breeds for American patronage. It can clear up 
the coarsest pasturage, hear hardships, walk any distance, and 
feed to great weight. Its uniform character, strongly trans- 
mitted to the progeny of Sussex hulls crossing other breeds, is 
also in its favour. 

The classes show a little variation from the arrangement of 
last year. At York the first class was for Bulls of 1877-8-9. 
This year it is for Bulls of 1878-9-80-81, bringing one year 
more within its limits, making the next class for Bulls of 1882, 
instead of Bulls of 1881, and so making room, further, for a 
class of last year’s Bulls, which had no corresponding class at 
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York. By tliis alteration, tke breed has the advantage of 
showing its capabilities of growth in an earlier stage of life. 
The female classes are the same as last year’s, with of course 
the one year’s difference in date, and are for Cows calved on or 
before 1880, Cows or Heifers of 1881, Heifers of 1882, and Heifers 
of 1883. The numbers are — Aged Bulls, 5 entries, two absent j 
the next class, 7 entries, three absent; and the next, 4, one 
absent, A withdrawn entry. No. 720, belongs either to tliis class 
or to the Cows, which in the Catalogue have 5 entries, one absent. 
The three Younger Cows or Heifers were all on the ground ; two 
of seven heifers of 1882 were absent, but one was a cancelled 
entry ; and only one heifer of 1883 failed to appear in her place. 

The first-prize bull in Class 79, Messrs. E. and A, Stan- 
ford’s “ Reading,” is the son of a bull which occupied the same 
position at Derby, Reading, and York ; and his grand-dam 
daughter of a bull which had the same place at Bristol ; while 
this year’s winner was himself first as a two-year-old at York. 
He is a bull of good flesh-points, remarkably well packed 
behind the hips, with also heavy thighs, and a deep, hanging 
flank. Mr. T. A. Vickress’ second - prize bull is a son of 
Berry,” a neatly-built and not very large bull, but one that has 
made an extraordinary mark wherever he has gone, giving that 
equality of surface which some of the Sussex cattle wanted for 
exhibition purposes, without destroying the robust character of 
the breed. Shirley ” affords an example of this in the won- 

derful amount of flesh so evenly laid over the shoulder-blades, 
shoulder-point, neck-vein, and up the neck itself. Pass the 
hand lightly over those parts, and nothing comes in its way, the 
surface being so smooth (excepting an ample growth of hair) j 
but let practised fingers play upon the surface, and the depth and 
solidity of the covering of the frame are perceived. The bull 
has a well-coupled and well-covered middle, but goes off com- 
paratively light in the hind-quarters. He has made an advance 
since last year, when he had only the reserve in his class. The 
reserve and a high commendation were awarded to Mr. Agate’s 
“ Frankenstein 3rd,” as also last year. Messrs. Heasman’s 
strain comes to the front in Mr. Agate’s General Roberts,” the 
first-prize two-year-old, who is a very creditable example of 
heavy development at an early age. Another son of the Messrs. 
E. and A. Stanford’s Goldsmith ” is second in the class, and 
the third, Prince Rufus,” from the well-known prize- winning 
Lythe Hill herd in Surrey, is in the act of growing too rapidly 
to be presentable in true Showyard form. The Yearling Bulls 
did not coihe out so showy-looking as their elders, but had 
plenty of frame for age. 

A beautiful cow, shown just as a cow looks her best, although 
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not the best for her chance of winning, took the first prize in 
Ciass 82. “ Dorset 8th ” (that is her name) belongs to, and was 
bred bj, Messrs. E. and A. Stanford. She is a daughter of their 
Goldsmith,” three times first-prize aged bull at the Society’s 
Shows, and from “ Dorset 2nd,” their first-prize cow at Der%, 
whose sire was “Dorchester,” their first-prize aged bull at 
Bristol. The Judges made some allowance for the lightish 
thigh of “ Dorset 8th,” on the ground that she was suckling her 
calf, and consequently in reduced condition, and this is, to a 
certain extent, available as an excuse; but it is questionable 
whether the fault would not be in the thigh in any circum- 
stances ; her dam’s one most noticeable fault was there. The 
tout ensemble is graceful, and a finely-shaped and feminine head, 
with sufficiently prominent eyes, horns openly set, and growing 
in big sickle curves round to the front, a clean cut out but not 
too light neck, nicely pointed breast, and true upper and lower 
outlines of body, widely-sprung ribs, and neatly finished 
hind-quarters, make her an attractive-looking animal, whose 
excellence does not seem less when examined in detail. The 
Judges in their Report seem almost more partial to the second- 
prize cow than to the first, and to have been unable to overlook 
the patchy part ; but, however this may have been^ “ Marygold 
4th ” (reserved and highly commended at York) well merits the 
praise they give her. 

A reversal of position occurs in the next class, Mr* Agate’s 
Young Gentle 2nd,” third ai York, now taking the first place, 
and Mvi j. Si Hodgson’s Peace 2nd,” first at York, the second 
place ; Captain Green’s “ Bertha ” advances from a commenda- 
tion to the reserve. Class 84, Heifers of 1882, has a reversal in 
every award. Mr. Vickress’ “Activity,” first at York, is here 
only commended ; his “ Confidence,” second at York, is here first ; 
Mr. J. S. Hodgson’s “Ladybird 1st,” third at York, here has 
the reserve ; and Mr. Agate’s “ Daisy 5th,” highly commended 
at York, here second. These alterations may arise partly from 
differences of taste and judgment, but the changes which young 
animals undergo in twelve months are quite sufficient to account 
for reversals of the kind. The best yearling is not always the 
best two-year-old. The Judges have so fully described the 
principal animals in these classes, that no further descriptive 
remarks are necessary, and their comments in some cases indi- 
. cate the reasons which influenced them in making their awards. 
The youngest class of Heifers was about the best of all the 
Sussex Classes, showing very good size and development at an 
early age. This is a desideratum which the Sussex cattle can 
meet, and it is fortunate for their reputation that the younger 
stock exhibited at Shrewsbury were so forward and so good. 
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Beport of the Judges of Sussex Caitle. 

Considering tlie distance at which the Eoyal ” Show was held from the 
native home of the large red breed of cattle, they were well represented irom 
ihe herds of the princifSd breeders, although rather short in numbers. 

In Class 79, No. 708 was placed first, a grand, massive animal, with good 
head and capital touch from the well-known Eatons herd j second prize, 
No. 704, was one of the best fore-quarter bulls of the breed that has come 
before the public this year, but which is very much wanting in his hind- 
quarter j the reserve and highly commended, No. 707, was well worthy of 
the notice. 

Class 80. — No. 714, first prize, was a massi^’e bull, with a great deal 
of flesh and substance, which is a great point in these days of early maturity. 
The second prize went to No. 710, not quite as he should he in the ramps, 
and a little harsh in the touch ; reserve number, 711, was a fine animal, but 
flat ribbed, but looks likely to make a large animal when older. 

Class 81. — First prize. No. 718, bad a nice head and colour, but was rather 
> second prize. No. 719, was a fair useful animal. 

Glass 82, — ^No. 725, first prize, wus a very nice cow, with grand hack and 
good touch, but a little wanting in the thighs ; she had a calf by her side, so 
did not show to the best advantage ; second prize, No. 721, was a grand cow, 
showing a great deal of the old Sussex type, hut rather patchy in the rumps ; 
both of these animals were bred by the Messrs. E. and A. Stanford, of 
Eatons. 

Glass 83. — ^First prize, No, 728, was a cow of great substance, very close 
to the ground, and looks like a wonderful milker for the breed, rather light in 
colour ; second prize, No. 726, very good spread and colour, but very short 
from the hip to the rump. 

Class 84. — First prize, No. 730, a fine massive heifer coming from the 
Slinfold Herd, which, although in its infimcy, has already shown some good 
and promising animals ; second prize. No. 735, a very nice heifer, but wants 
a little more age to furnish ; reserve. No. 732, was a nice animal, but leggy. 

Class 85. — No. 744 and No. 743 were placed first and second, two very 
nice "heifers belonging to the same exhibitor, Mr. A. Agate, of Broom Hall, 
Horsham ; reserve and highly commended, No. 742, was a nice heifer, hardly 
spread enough, and not as good in the touch as one could wish. This class 
was well represented, and d^erved commendation throughout. 

G-eobob Nappee. 

Stephen Bailet, 

Thomas Fuloheb. , 

Red Podded. 

The old and cumbrous name of Norfolk and SuflPolk Polled 
having been dropped since last year’s Show, this remarkable 
breed of Eastern England made its first appearance at the 
national Show under its new name of Red Polled. Instead of 
the four classes, two of Bulls, one of Cows and Heifers from the 
usual breeding age upwards, and one of Younger Heifers, as at 
York, where the entries numbered 34, it had this year j^ven 
classes, containing 44 entries. The changes were effected thus : 
the first class of Bulls, comprising animals of the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th year before the year of exhibition, was altered 
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to one for animals of the Srd, 4th, 5th and 6th years, the 
2nd year forming the limits of an additional class, and the 
Yearling Bulls stand the same as before. From the heading ot 
the first class for females, the words “ or heifer ” are omitted, and 
the ages allowed range from an unlimited previously to,” to 
any time within, the fourth year before the year of exhi- 
bition. A class for Cows or Heifers of the third year is thus 
got out of the old class ; the class of Heifers of the second year 
remains as before, and a new class for Heifers of last year is 
introduced. 

Some very good and useful-looking bulls, level and thick- 
fleshed, of rich colour, with the style which only carefully-bred 
animals can possess, competed in the three classes. The York 
first-winner, here No. 824, was simply passed over, affording 
the city critics an irresistible opportunity of descanting upon 
judicial liability to egregious mistake; W if townsmen who 
come to Shows to put country Judges right could suspect the 
meaning of an enlargement upon the left side of the face, which 
had no duplicate on the right side, they might hesitate to 
express themselves so freely as they do. Next to Mr. Taylor’s 
‘“ Passion,” the York reserve, Mr. R. H. Mason’s “Starston 
Duke” (also bred by Mr. Taylor) takes rank on the prise-list 
The latter, a deep-sid^d, thick bull, with heavy round^ thighs, 
is closely related to the first-winner, the sire of both being the 
same, and the dam of “Passion” the gramd-dam of “ Starston 
Duke.” Mr. Tyssen-Amhnrst’s “ Cortes,” second at Reading 
and commended at York^ has the lemxYe and a high commen- 
dation. 

Mr. Lofft’s intensely deep-red “Broadhead,” Mr. Haggard’s 
“ Sand Boy,” who maintains his York position as second, and 
Lord Hastings’ “ Rupert,” are the noticeable bulls in the second 
class; but the bull of the really highest style and character, 
the beau-ideal of a thorough-bred animal, is Mr. R. H. Mason’s 
“Napoleon,” whose merit (although particulars of which the 
butcher can take no cognizance go to make a most attractive 
appearance) consists mainly in properties which the most prac- 
tical men can appreciate. There is a frame of ample size, not 
over-grown, truly moulded to the most perfect proportion of 
each part to the whole; straight limbs are set in the right 
places, and the joints are most beautifully turned, the hocks 
are especially straight and neat ; and the short tapering of the 
ends of the massive thighs to the hocks, with flesh as far as flesh 
can go, and then no lumber, but a nice clean joint, make quite 
a pattern of refined form. The touch discovers a rich layer of 
lean-fi^h spread everywhere evenly, and the hair is of the 
richest red, deep in colour, but not blackened. The head is gay 
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and full of life ; the neck (a most expressive feature of a bull, 
if the term may be allow^, as his way of using it tells his 
character) is sufficiently substantial without coarseness, and extra 
arched, with a bridling, sideway half-turn of the head on the 
approach of a stranger. Vigorous life, not vice, appears in this 
instant consciousness of notice. 

The Judges, whose remarks express the opinion of at least 
one expert in the standard of points for this breed, refer to the 
colours of three of the exhibited animals in terms to which 
more, than a passing reference is needless. 

Mr. Colman’s ‘‘ Dolly first at Derby and York, and Mr. 
Taylor’s “ Buxom,” third at York, were first and second in the 
Class of Older Cows. In the next Class, Cows or Heifers of 
1881, Mr. Hammond’s “ Davy 37th and 38th,” first and second 
in the Heifer Class at York, were again in the same positions. 
The first is quite a model in form, wonderfully good over 
shoulder and crops and round the girth,* and the second also 
a. fine young cow. Both might be somewhat more neatly 
finished in the hind-quarters, and the colours might have more 
of the rich and characteristic hue of the breed ; but they are fine 
animals, without reference to breed or colour. Mr, Colman’s 

Rosalie,” a smart “ King Charles ” heifer, in the T wo-year- 
old Class ; Lord Hastings’ “ Ruperta,” a nine-months-old calf, 
in the Class of last year’s Heifers; and Mr. Tyssen-Amhurst’s 

Didiington Davy ” among the Elder, and “ Poppinette V. 43 ” 
among the Younger Heifers, are the prize-winning and most 
remarkable animals in the two last classes. 

Beport of the Judges of Bed Foiled Cattle. 

Bed Foiled Cattle (hitherto known as Norfolk and Baffolk Polled), 
although not so numerously represented as at the local Exhibitions in the 
Eastern Counties, made a cr^itable show: — 

Class 97. — ^No. 825, first prize, combines massive proportions with good 
looks and stylish carriage ; No. 819, second prize, same breeder and sire, also 
a thick-fieshed, good bull ; No. 824 might possibly have received recognition 
at our hands, but for the presence of a large tumour on the face. 

Class 98. — ^No. 827, first prize, a broad animal on short legs, has hair and 
colour not unlike a Galloway ; No. 829, second prize, straight and lengthy, 
but too high on the leg. 

Class 99. — ^No. 831, first prize, a very promising young animal, about the 
best in the three classes for bulls ; No. 832, second prize, and No. 833, from 
the same breeder as first-prize bull in previous class, present appearances in hair 
and colour indicative of Scotch blood, No. 833 having a brindled skin. 

Class 100. — No. 843, first prize, a short-legged masdve cow ; No. 844, 
second prize, looks like a good milker. 

Glass 101. — Nos. 848--9 take the two prizes, a pair of grand heifers, but 
lacking the true characteristics of the bre^ ; No. 847, the only other exhibit 
in the class, is more like what a Bed Polled should be, but is hard and harsh 
under the hand. 
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Class 102. — 851, first prize, is a very sweet little heifer, lengthy and 
good, with a tendency to patchiness. 

Class 103. — No. 862, first prize, long, low, and straight ; No. 859, second 
prize, nice form, plain at rumps end. 

Thomas Fulchee. 
Georoe Napper. 
Stephen Bailey,. 


Longhoens, Welsh and Daiey Cattle. 

The one heading for breeds so distinct as the Welsh and the 
old Longhorn, and for the miscellaneous cattle in the Dairy 
stock Classes, is adopted^ as already explained, for the convex 
nience of placing the unmutilated Report of the Judges at the end 
of this section of the general Report upon the Live-stock ; but 
the remarks upon the different breeds are kept quite separate. 

Longhorns, in the order of the Catalogue, immediately follow 
the Sussex, and precede the Red Polled Cattle. They numbered 
only 2 Bulls of 1878 to 1881, and 3 of 1882 : 7 Cows, calved 
previously to or in 1881, and 2 Heifers of 1882 ; altogether 14 
entries ; all shown, excepting one cow. The one grand speci- 
men of the breed was Mr. Leigh’s Prior of Ashby,” a splendid 
four-year-old bull, rightly described as brindle and white, but 
in effect mostly black, with the edges flecked and grizzled ; a bull 
of great scale and character, with quite a picture head, good 
fore^ and hind-quarters, a level top, the line gently rising on the 
outline over the chine and shoulder-tops into the arch of the 
neck, and a straight under-line. So ornamental a specimen 
affords a suggestion of what the glories of the breed must have 
been in its day. The only really good class of Longhorns was 
that of Cows, in which the first winner is Mr. W, G. Farmer’s 

May Flower, ” own sister to Gentle f a winner at the Paris 
International Show of 1878. Her sire, “The Blue Knight,” is 
by “ Earl of Upton 1st ” (Mr. Chapman’s strain), and her dam,. 
“ Spring Flower,” the first-prize cow at the Liverpool Meeting 
in 1877, by Sir J. H. Crewe’s “Earl of Upton 2nd,” a son of 
her paternal grand sire, so that here is a little in-breeding of the 
Upton blood. “ May Flower,” a brindled seven-years-old cow, 
with well-rounded ribs, is still not so heavy forward as in the 
hind-quarters. Her neck is light, and the fore-end is not great 
in proportion to the depth of side ; she has wide and thickly- 
cushioned hips, heavily-packed quarters from hip to tail, 
lumpy development at the tail-head, and full “twist,” or 
packing above the back of the udder. Mr, Richard Hall’s 
second winner, “ Brindled Nell,” only four years old, is a thick, 
good animal from end to end, with great wealth of flesh. Mr. 
Leigh’s “ Spondon Queen 2nd ” had the reserve ; and commenda- 
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tions, applying to the whole class, are to the credit of Mr. 
Farmer’s Sweet Briar, ” a sort of yellow roan or streaky yellow 
and white, daughter of May Flower,” without father in the 
Catalogue entry, the Duke of Buckingham's “ Governess,” and 
Mr. Satchwell’s “ May Bud,” a cow of the dairy type. 

Welsh Cattle, although classed together as one breed, have 
their distinct sub-varieties. Besides the “ Castle-Martin ” and 
other varieties of the black Welsh cattle, there is the smoky-faced 
red “ Montgomery ” breed, now nearly extinct,* but represented 
by two very fair specimens at Shrewsbury. The six Welsh Classes 
altogether numbered 60 entries: Older Bulls, 6, one absent; 
Bulls of 1882, all shown, 6 entries ; Bulls of 1883, all shown,. 

7 entries; Cows, 14, one absent; Younger Cows and Heifers, 7, 
two absent ; Heifers of 1882, 13, one absent ; and Heifers of 
last year, 9 entries, all shown, ilr. Oakley’s “Sir Watkin,” 
bred by the Earl of Cawdor, took the first prize in the first 
Class of Bulls, and being exceedingly well up in flesh-points,, 
displays the capabilities of his breed in beef-making. Major 
Platt’s “ Black Prince 2nd ” filled the second place well, in a 
class which altogether did great credit to the breeders and 
exhibitors of the animals by the evidence it afforded of their suc- 
cessful efforts to make the best use of a good sort, which readily 
'answers to the influences of keep and culture. In a strong Class 
of Bulls of 1882, Lord Harlech’s “Zulu,” first winner, Mr. 
Oakley’s “ Duke of Chester,” bred by Captain Best, second, 
and the Earl of Cawdor’s “ Young King,” reserved number, 
were all handsome, distinctively Welsh-looking and good in the 
details of form, flesh, skin and hair. Major Platt’s “Rhys,” 
highly commended, a good bull all through, had a different 
type of head, which, if it could be coloured roan, and seen as 
Mr, Bates saw the Shorthorn “ Belvedere’s ” head, without a view 

* About fifteen years ago, when my attention happened to be turned to tbe 
cattle of the English and "Welsh Border counties, I received much kind and 
valuable assistance from the late Mr, Humphry Salwey, of The Oiilf, Ludlow,, 
whose intimate knowledge of those counties and his ancient family connection 
with the Ludlow district, placed him in possession of the best information upon the 
history, traditions, and resources of the surrounding country. Aceompanying 
Mx, Sal wey, I visited the only two herds of pure “ Montgomeries ” which he could 
ascertain to be in existence at that time. One lias been since dispersed. The 
best cattle had more style and character than those exhibited this year at Shrews- 
bury; but the latter have all the distinctive points of the breed, and are, I 
should suppose, pure-bred. The ” Montgomeries ” are butchers’ favourites, and the 
butchers have got nearly all of them. The beef is of prime quality, the carcass 
much heavier than the appearance of the animal would indicate — ordinary stock 
being the standard. On one occasion the seller, usually an accurate judge of 
weight, could not agree with the butcher, within two score, as to the weight of a 
fat “Montgomery ” he wished to sell, so he suggested that the scales should be 
umpire. The butcher agreed, and the real weight proved to be within one- 
pound of two score above the 5eller*s, and four score above the butcher’s esti- 
mate. — W. H. 
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of the body, might pass for that of a Shorthorn. Some of the 
Yearling Bulls are remarkably well grown. The Earl of 
Cawdor’s Sir Richard,” winner of the first prize, has great 
size for age, and a certain degree of richness to the touch ; but 
these young bulls do not belong to a breed accustomed to feeding 
up from the hour of birth, generation after generation, and 
consequently do not, at sixteen months old, bear comparison with 
breeds so treated. There is a layer of lean flesh over the frame, 
but not the super-layer, fat prevailing, which makes the young 
stock of some of the earlier maturing breeds so bounteous under 
the touch. The same sensations in handling must not be ex- 
pected ; the same terms of description woiM not be appropriate. 
The Earl of Cawdor’s “ Leonora,” showing^few silver threads 
in her black coat, heads a splendid Class of Cows ; and in the 
Class of Younger Cows or Heifers, Majof^latt’s pair, “Black 
•Queen 4th” and “ Bladwen,” are great, massive Jfee e-y ear-olds, 
winning first and second. The first winner is vE daughter of 
a grand, lengthy cow, exhibited by him in the tIBerClass, and 
highly commended, Mrs. Williams, of Llandilo, exhibited a 
handsome cow, and was the breeder of a beautiful heifer shown 
by the Earl of Cawdor. In the two Younger Classes of Heifers, 
Lord Harlech’s entries carried away all the prizes; but the com- 
petition was sharp, and it was only “ by the skin of their te^ ” 
that all the five heifers from Glyn got four money-prize% and 
one of the r^erves. The entries of Mrs. Williams, Major 
Platt, Capl. Best, Mr, Oakley (successful in previous classes), 
smd Mr. J, Davis, displayed great merit ; and those of Mr, E. 
Pu^, The Newton, Bishops Castle, were the smoky-faced red 

Montgomeries ” already mentioned. 

Dairy Cattle occupied two Classes; Cows, 11 entries, and 
Heifers 5 entries ; one cow and two heifers absent. The first- 
prize cow, a droop-horned roan Shorthorn, carries a good deal of 
flesh for a milker, but looks like one that can yield a fairly large 
quantity of milk, and probably last out better than a poorer 
cow, while her substance is ail in her favour when breeding 
happens to stop. With the exception of one good Hereford, 
there was nothing else very specially noticeable ; but from a 
purely dairy point of view, nearly the whole of both classes 
may be described as satisfactory. One or two well-bred Short- 
horns appeared, but generally the cross-bred Shorthorns and 
mongrels seemed to have more milk about them. 

Report of tlie Judges of Longhorns, Welsh, and Dairy Cattle. 

Longhorns are exhibited in very short numbers, except the Cow Class, 

In Class 86, No. 746 was a grand animal. 

Class 87. — ^An uneven class, with two very useful animals. 
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Class 88. — A lot of Tery good cows, wliicli we considered wortiiy of 
general commendation. 

Welsh stock were well represented, “botii in numbers and quality ; and we 
desire to express our satisfaction with the progress made in improving this 
valuable breed. 

In Class 90 were several animals of great merit. 

Class 91. — A strong class, the prize-takers showing promise of growing 
into first-rate animals. 

Class 92,— A numerous entry, without calling for especial notice. 

Class 93. — ^A lot of grand cows. 

Classes 94, 95, 96. — ^Heifers of great promise, many of them so good that 
we had considerable difficulty in making the awards. 

Dairy Cows: Classes 111, 112. — Some very esce’lent cows shown, 
milking properties being in this class the chief consideration. 

J. H. Bobbery. 

W". B. Roberts, 

JoHjj Williams. 


Jerseys. 

The aggregate of 90 entries in the Jersey Classes was com- 
posed of 9 Bulls of the Older Class, 13 of the next Class, 16 of 
last year, 10 Cows, 6 younger Cows or Heifers, 19 Heifers of 1882, 
and 17 Heifers of last year. Not many of the animals entered 
for exhibition failed to appear. One cow had unfortunately 
died. 

The Report of the Judges is succinct ; but it is so pregnant of 
valuable suggestion, and so clear in its indication of the salient 
points of the Show, that it may be left to itself. Any comment 
upon the animals, if based upon popular taste iu symmetry 
and whole colours (the fancy for these being perhaps quite anta- 
gonistic to the pail and the churn as the fancy for symmetrical 
proportions of form), would seem calculated to weaken the force 
of the concluding remarks ; and notes upon milk-veins, udders, 
escutcheons, and orange skin of the ear and other parts of 
animals exhibited, would scarcely answer any useful purpose, 
or interest the readers of the ‘ Journal.’ The prize-list, there- 
fore, and the Judges’ Report, shall speak for the Jerseys ; only- 
one circumstance in conclusion may be mentioned. One ex- 
hibitor whose name appears in several of the Jersey Classes, the 
Rev. John Hill, of Shrewsbury, was an exhibitor (of Black 
Pigs) at the Shrewsbury Meeting of the Society in 1845. It is 
not often that any exhibitor’s name can be found in the 
Society’s Catalogues at both ends of a period of thirty-nine 
years. 

B^ort of ike Judges of Jerseys, 

As Judges of the Jersey Classes, it ^ves us much pleasure to report con- 
cerning them that, on the whole, they were good in quality, and satisfactory 
in number, considering the part of the country where the Show is held. 

VOL. IX.— B. S. 2 X 
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In Class 104 tlie individual animals which stood out strikingly the best 
and richest were Nos. 867 and 863. 

Class 105 was a selection of very useful huUs. 

In Class 106 we have had much difficulty in selecting the prize animals, 
many being individually good. 

In Class 107 the number was not large, but the three prize animals were 
also individually very good. 

Class 108 was very scantily represented, and we should have liked a 
stronger competition in this class, having to award three prizes between six 
animals. 

In Class 109 there were 19 entries, and only two prizes offered. No. 918 is 
so good a heifer, we strongly recommend that a third prize should be given her. 

In Class 110 we also recommend that a third prize should also be given to 
No. 948, being a very promising heifer. 

Butter qmlities , — ^It appears to us that often more attention is given to 
symmetry than to butter-yielding quality. Now this ought not to be. 
Symmetry is of course valuable to the eye, but there it ends. As the 
Jersey characteristic is not meat, but butter, symmetry has so much less 
value, and the marks of high yield in the pail are to be preferred, and should 
take a higher place than symmetry alone. 

It is with great diffidence that we take the opportunity of making these few 
remarks ; but the strong conviction we have formed from our experience of 
Jersey Cattle, and our anxiety to advocate the best interests of Jersey 
breeders everywhere, must be our excuse. 

P. J. Bbidbaux, 
Chaeles F. Dorey. 
Charles A. Barnes. 

SHEER 

Classes of Sheep the breeds happen to be placed in the 
Ca^ogue, and grouped for judging, in the same consecutive 
order; so that departure from the order of the Catalogue, for the 
purpose of giving at once the whole of any one judicial Report, 
is not necessary. The order of the Catalogue, therefore, is fol- 
lowed, and when two or more breeds come within one judicial 
Report, that Report is appended to the notes upon the last of 
the breeds noticed in it. 

The strength of the Shropshire Classes, in both quality and 
numbers, for many years, prepared every one for a grand display 
at the head-quarters of the breed. Expectation was not disap- 
pointed. The Sheep Classes in general were good; but the 
Shropshires, represented by a great number of sbeep of first-rate 
excellence, with scarcely a weed among them, composed more 
than one-half the entire show of sheep. The total number of 
entries in the Classes of Sheep was 486 : the Shropshire entries 
alone numbered 247 ; all other breeds together, 239, 

^ As the inspection of shearing precedes the judging, and the 
disqualifications ^nly three) come under notice in the course of 
this Report, the Reports of the Inspectors may be conveniently 
introduced here. 
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Bejporid of the Inspectors of Shearing. 


Eepoet Ho. 1. 

After carefully examining tlie shearing of sheep in this Yard, we find the 
sheep generally in accordance with the rules of the Society. 

We do, however, find in Class 113, No. 971, and in Class 126, No. 1179, 
and also No. 1180 in same class, not in accordance with the rules as laid 
down for our guidance in examination, and we recommend the disqualification 
of the same. 


Eepoet No. 2. 

We, your Inspectors of Sheep Shearing, beg to state in this our Eeport of 
the Shrewsbury Meeting that, as a whole, we did find the sheep well and 
fairly shorn. In our former Eeport on the ground we did recommend the 
disqualification of three sheep, which was acted on by your Council, and we 
now in our Eeport confirm the same. We admit that we have met with 
much more extreme and worse cases in the Showyard; hut once aEow the 
matter again to get hold, and we will have the shearing as false as in former 
years. We feel ourselves warranted in giving a good account of the shearing 
of last season, as in no year in which we have visited the Showyard with 
instructions to correct this evil, have we found greater care and attention 
given to the shearing of sheep. 

The Mountain Sheep did not come under examination. May we he allowed 
to say that the Judges were placed in a most difficult position on account of 
so many different classes of sheep being shown for the same Prize. Some of 
those sheep shorn well, and others of them shown with almost a yearis wool 
on their hacks. We congratulate the Council in having corrected so great an 
evil in a few years. Showing sheep in their true and natural form in the 
Showyard is of the very greatest importance. 

William Jobson ) Inspectors of 
J, B. WoEKMAN J Shearing. 


Leicestebs. 

Three classes comprised all the Leicesters: Two-shear Rams, 
7 entries, one absent, and one disqualified by the Inspectors of 
Shearing ; Shearling Rams, 17 entries, two absent ; and Pens 
of five Shearling Ewes, 5 entries, all shown. Competition was 
confined to the representatives of six flocks, the entries ave- 
raging nearly 5 to each exhibitor. Messrs. Turner, Hutchinson, 
and Green exhibited in the Ram Classes only; Mrs. Perry 
Herrick and Messrs. Jordan and Harrison in the Shearling 
Ram and Ewe Classes. The largest exhibitor was Mr. Turner 
(Thorplands), who showed 3 two-shear and 4 shearling rams ; 
Mr. T. H. Hutchinson and Mr. J. B. Green had each 2 entries 
of two-shear and 3 of shearling rams ; Mrs. Perry Herrick and 
Mr, Jordan (Eastburn) each 2 of shearling rams; and Mr. 
Harrison (Underpark) 3 of shearling rams and 2 of ewes. The 
Catterick entries, showing the size and character which dis- 
tinguish Mr. Hutchinson^s flock, supplied the first and second 

2X2 
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winners in both classes of rams, the noted sheep ^‘Duke of 
York” heading the two-shears, Mr. Turner, adhering most 
firmly to that illustration of the true Leicester type which the 
specimens from Thorplands always afford, exhibited in both 
classes sheep of beautiful character and unexceptionable sym- 
metry, not on the largest scale, but thick and good throughout ; 
and in the Shearling Class obtained the third prize, which does 
not appear in the Catalogue, but is offered in the prize-sheet, 
on the condition that six persons exhibit in the class. This 
condition applies to all classes of sheep for which no third prize 
is specially allotted ; and in the Class of Shearling Leicester 
Rams, as we have already seen, all the six exhibitors had 
entries* Mr. Turner had also the reserve in the Two-shear 
Class, Mr. Green that in the Shearling Class. Mr. Jordan’s two 
admirable pens of ewes were first and second; but they had 
worthy rivals in Mrs. Perry Herrick’s two pens, and in the one 
pen exhibited by Mr. Harrison. 

COTSWOLBS. 

Two-shear Rams, 6 entries, two absent ; Shearling Rams, 
9 entries, one absent ; and Pens of Ewes, S entries, one absent ; 
made up the little show of Cotswolds, good as far as it went. 
The Two-shear Ram Class contained two noticeably good 
sheep, the Shearling Class scarcely one which was not notice^ 
ably good, and both Pens of Ewes contained animals of suffi- 
ciently high merit, and sufficiently well matched, to be accounted 
good pens. All the first prizes, one second prize, and one 
commendation, were awarded to sheep of the Signett Hill flock 
(Mr. Robert Jacobs’), Mr, T* and S. G. Gillett’s grand two-shear 
ram and pen of ewes taking second prize, and one of Mr. 
Godwin’s entries having a reserve and commendation. The 
ages of Cotswolds usually date a month or two earlier than 
those of other Long-wool breeds. 

Lustgolits. 

The three Classes contained 20 entries — 5 of Two-shear Rams, 
11 of Shearling Rams, and 4 of Ewes. One two-shear and two 
shearling rams were absent. Messrs. Smith, Budding, Pears 
and Roe were the only exhibitors. Two of the three first 
prizes, those for rams, went to the entries of Mr. Smith, that for 
ewes to the pen of Mr. Pears ; the second prizes to the sheep 
of Messrs. Budding, Pears, and Roe; the reserves to those 
of Messrs. Smith, Budding, and Pears ; and a commendation to 
Mr. Roe’s ewes; so that each had a share of the honours; 
Although the smallest in number of entries, the Class of Ewes 
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was tlie best, the four pens containing twenty very good 
animals. The first prize two-shear ram, Mr. Smith's “Lord 
Gainsborough,” although the line of his back is at a high level 
compared with the sheep standing near him, comes near the 
ground, has great breadth of back and width through heart and 
centre, carries abundant flesh, and wears a good coat. His 
shearling also deserves his place on the prize list, although 
Mr. Pears' second might attract first notice at a superficial 
glance ; but when examined more closely, he has rather too 
much daylight under him, and wants time to grow down to his 
legs, and. has not the same width of “ floor,” or under-part of 
the body, as the sheep from Cropwell Butler. 

Report of the Judges of Leicesters, Cotswolds, and Lincolns, 

Leicesters : Class 113. — ^An average class ; short entry. 

Class 114. — On the whole a good class, both as to numbers and quality. 

Class 115. — A very good class, the whole worthy of commendation. 

Cotswolds : Class 116. — Short entry, hut quality good. 

Class 117. — A very good class ; the first-prize sheep of good form and 
quality. 

Class 118. — Only two entries, but we think the second worthy of the 
prize. 

Lincolns: Class 119. — Small exhibition ; first-prize animal good sheep. 

Class 120. — Fair entry, class good. 

Class 121. — very good class. 

Eobeet Fisher. 

Eobert Gaexb. 

William Hesseltixe. 

OXFOEDSHIEE DoWNS. 

The Two-shear Ram Class contained 5 entries, all shown ; the 
Shearling Rams made a strong class of 27 entries, only two 
absent ; and of 9 entries of Ewes, one bad been cancelled, and 
all the rest appeared in their places. Not great in number, the 
Elder Rams were excellent in quality, and Mr. Albert Brassey's 
York first-prize shearling, “The Nobleman,” now a grandly 
developed two-sbear sheep, was fairly passed by Mr. Treadwell's 
“Bicester” and “Young Comet,” the former a large ram of 
splendid form and quality, well set on his legs, with a thickly 
fleshed back, ample legs of mutton, and a heavy twist filling 
the space between them ; “ Young Comet ” is a sheep of great 
size and massiveness, excellent under the hand. In the Shear- 
ling Class, Mr. Brassey's “ Toby 2nd,” from a ewe by “ Royal 
Kilburn,” the grandsire also of “ The Nobleman,” was first ; 
“Peterborough 2nd,” by “The Nobleman’s” sire, “Peter- 
borough,” had a high commendation ; and “ Shifford,” a son of 

Royal Derby,” was commended. The Heythrop Park shear- 
lings, in fact, numbering six, were a remarkably grand lot. 
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Mr. Treadwell had seven entries in the class, six exhibited, and 
took the second prize with Baron Campsfield,” a son of ‘‘ Baron 
Newton,” his Derby second-prize shearling; the reserve and 
a high commendation with Baron Hampton,” a son of 
Mr. Hobbs* ‘‘ No. 6 and a commendation with “Young Tra- 
veller,** by “ Baron Oxford.’* There was another ram by the 
sire of the reserve ram, unnoticed in the list of awards, but 
from his grand proportions and wonderful wealth, breadth of 
beam and deeply covered loin, is very suggestive of the high 
merit of “ No. 6 ” as a sire. The third prize was well won by 
one of three capital shearlings exhibited by Mr. Milton Druce. 
The Fyfield ewes, also, prominently placed, won the second 
prize in a very creditable class. Mr. Brassey’s two pens, good 
and well brought out, were first and reserve; between them 
(showing the closeness of the competition) Mr. Milton Druce’s 
taking the second, and Mr. Hunt’s the third prize. 

Report of the Judges of Oxfordshire Rowu Sheep, 

The old sheep consisted of five entries, amongst which we found some very 
good massive sheep. 

In Class 123 we had 27 sheep; the general quality was good, and we 
consider we were fully justified in awarding the three prizes. 

In Class 124 we had 8 pens, and. we consider the three first pens were 
over an average merit for the l^yjd, and we:~ therefore awarded , the third 
prize in this class. 

Chablbs Hobbs. 

. .. William Jonas. 

Shkopshiees. 

Perhaps it is well here to refer to the facts that towards the 
sum of 345Z. ofiered in prizes for Shropshire Sheep, the Shrop- 
shire Sheep Breeders’ Association and Flock-Book Society 
contributed 1057.; the Shropshire and West Midland Agri- 
cultural Society 60Z. ; that fifty guineas in the Class of Single 
Shearling Rams, and fifty guineas in the Class of Pens of five 
Shearling Ewes, were offered by Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, 
of Wordsley, Stourbridge; and that Messrs. Beach and Com- 
pany, of Dudley, added a piece of plate of the value of ten 
guineas to riie first prize in the Class of Pens of ten Ram Lambs, 
and a piece of plate of equal value to the first prize in the Class 
for Pens of ten Ewe Lambs. These contributions show how the 
importance of the Shropshire sheep is recognised, and that 
the Society’s efforts to secure an adequate representation of this 
now almost universal breed in the county from which it takes 
its name, and in which so many of the long-established flocks 
are kept up to the highest possible excellence, received sub- 
stantial assistance. 
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The first Class, that of Two-shear Rams, contained 34 entries, 
or, discounting absentees, 30 sheep in the pens. Descriptions 
of the winners will be found in the annexed Report of the 
Judges. Capt. Townsbend, the breeder of the first-prize ram, 
was also the exhibitor of a highly commended ram, his “ Lord 
Coventry,” bred at Caldicote Hall, excellent in form and 
quality, with the fine wool-growth spreading so much over the 
face as only to leave spaces enough to show the black ground- 
colour and let the eyes look through. Many of the unnoticed 
sheep would have been good enough to win if the best had 
been away, and unsuccessful exhibitors (including some of the 
leading breeders) must have felt that defeat in such a class was 
very far from disgrace. 

But the great Class of Single Rams was that of Shearlings, 
not only for the extraordinary number of 101 entries, of which 
eight were absent and two disqualified by the Inspectors of 
Shearing, leaving 93 sheep in the pens and 91 in competition, 
but also for the surpassing merit of a large proportion of the 
class. If great cr^it was due, as it certainly was, to the 
breeders who sent up such a display, great credit was also due 
to the Judges, who most ably discharged the enormously heavy 
duties of their task. By competent men, whose partialities, if 
anything excepting their judgment influenced them, might be 
supposed to incline towards other than the winning sheep, the 
awards were emphatically approved. 

The near approach to ideal perfection (which is — ^no points 
at all — or, each point in such true proportion to each other 
point as not to be appreciably better than any other) increases 
the difficulty of description. There is nothing to catch hold of 
in these m^els, so if we want subjects for telling description 
we must go to the worse end of the class. If the Judges felt 
this as ke^y as the official reporter, they got out of the scrape 
very cleverly^— nfde their report on Class 126. Lord Ghesham^s 
four, three by Dudmaston,” and one by one of his scm% two 
out of “ Comus ” ewes, one from a dam by “ Prince Impeiial,” 
and one from a “Royal Aston” ewe, were equally beyond praise 
and description, excepting such praise as nauseates and such 
description as fails for want of faults to bring out the merits into 
relief. It is a Dudmaston-Comus ” ram that had the first 
prize of 671. 10s. ; and another, bred from the same sire and 
dam’s sire, took the fifth prize, the third -and fourth Latimer 
entries being both highly commended. Mr. Joseph Beach, of 
The Hattons, was the exhibitor of the second winner, Mr. T. J. 
Mansell (Dudmaston) having the third -prize sheep, and 
Mr. R. M. Knowles the fourth-prize sheep. Capt. Townshend’s 
flock again came into notice in the representative form of 
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‘‘Trueman/’ a capital shearling by “Sir George;” but his 
“ Prince Teck ” escaped notice in the multitude of high-class 
sheep competing. As the list of commendations is not added 
to the prize-list in the Appendix, and in these two classes 
of rams, commendation, whether high, low, or of medium level, 
means selection of exceedingly good sheep from among good 
sheep, the names of those breeders whose sheep in either or 
both of the classes received that honour may be here men- 
tioned; — Mr. Thomas Mansell (Harrington Hall); Mr. M. 
Williams, Jun. ; Mrs. Maria Barrs; Mr. J. Bo wen- Jones; 
Mr. T. S. Minton ; Mr. T. J. Mansell (Dudmaston Lodge) ; 
Mr. T. H. Miller ; Mr, R. Loder, M.P. ; Messrs. Crane and 
Tanner (Shrawardine) ; Mr. R. Thomas ; Mr. Thomas Fenn ; 
Mr. J. E. Farmer ; Mr. F. Bach, and the Executors of the late 
Mr. W. German ; and there are two or three other exhibitors, 
whose names are also in the prize-list, or have been mentioned 
already in connection with the sheep highly or otherwise 
commended. To these might be added a long list of exhibitors 
of meritorious sheep unnoticed. Three very useful shearlings, 
umolmredy were exhibited by Mr. Charles Randell, of Chadbury, 
Class 127, Pens of five Shearling Rams, contained 33 entries ; 
30 pens, or 150 sheep, were exhibited. Of course, the merit of 
the sheep singly was not quite equal to that of the rams in the 
immediately preceding class, because (as a rule) any exhibitor 
who had a supremely good one naturally chose to let it stand 
upon its merits in single competition rather than spoil the 
Appearance of four good sheep in a pen ; but really the class 
was almost more wonderful and more creditable to the breeders 
and the breed, if possible, than the class of single entries. The 
matching in so many of the pens was something extraordinary, 
showing that the uniformity which every good breeder desires 
has been in a great measure obtained. Lord Chesham’s first- 
prize pen, admirably matched in character, all large, of true 
symmetry and immense substance, with good heads, was an 
instance of exception to the rule that the best sheep go into 
single competition. Any one of the five was quite good enough 
for the strongest competition in a class of single entries, and it 
is questionable whether the best in the pen was not a better . 
sheep than any exhibited singly. ' 

The Class of Pens of ten Ram Lambs, 13 entries, one cancelled, 
had each one of the 12 pens filled. The full number of lambs, 
therefore, was 120 ; and in the next following Class of Pens of 
ten Ewe Lambs, 14 entries, one cancelled, three other pens 
empty, 100 lambs were shown. These 220 Shropshire lambs 
formed an interesting feature of the Show, as examples of the! 
growth and developmeht of the Shropshire at the age of abou^ 
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four mouths, most of the lambs having been dropped in March, 
a few in February, and a few in April. Messrs. Bradbum, the 
exhibitors of the first-prize two-shear ram, had the first prize 
for ram lambs, and the second for ewe lambs ; Mr. R. Thomas, 
of Baschurch, the first for ewe Iambs, and third for ram lambs ; 
Mr. W. H. Beech, of Codsall, the second for ram iambs ; and 
Mr. Loder, the reserve in the male and third in the female 
class. Some commendations were also awarded. 

The pen of ewes exhibited by Mr. Joseph Beach, of The 
Hattons, was the foremost feature of a splendid Class of Pens of 
five Shearling Ewes, containing 41 entries, but six being absent, 
175 animals were shown. Here again the Latimer flock was 
well represented, and Messrs. Williams and Bradburn were 
also successful, the Earl of Shrewsbury’s pen having the reserve, 
a good position in so strong a class, and the Oaklands, Whittle- 
bury, and Shrawardine pens, and those of Mr. E, Farmer and 
Mr. W. German’s Executors receiving commendatory notice. 
Messrs. Bradburn’s ewes were at the head of the last Class of 
Shropshires, Pens of ten Breeding Ewes, 11 entries, one absent, 
100 ewes in the pens. The Report of the Judges, and the 
prize-list, will tell the rest. Although the labour of judging 
was divided, Messrs. Coxon and Evans taking the rams, and 
Messrs. Bowen-Jones and Keeling the ewes, the following joint 
Report has been returned by the four Judges. 

Beyort of the Judges of Shroyskire Sheey^ 

The exhibition made by the Shropshires cannot be deemed otherwise than 
worthy of this now most popular and much admired breed of sheep. Taking 
place as it did in their own district, much was expected of them, and the 
Judges coBgratulate the breeders on the fact that the Shropshires formed 
perhaps the most striking feature of this most successful Show; and in 
exhibiting, as they did, more than double the number of sheep as compared 
with all other breeds put together. 

Class 125, for Two-Shear Bams, contained 34 entriaa from most of the 
principal breeders of this class of sheep. The first-prize animal was a good 
specimen, carrying beautiful character, with good head, stai^ht spine, well 
covered with a fine fleece. The second-prize had splendid touch, with a well- 
covered back. The third-prize, No. 1096, ^owed great masculine character 
" with heavy flesh. 

Class 126 contained the unprecedented number of 101 entries, gjving 
the Judges a most trying orde^ to award the five prizes allotted to the 
class. Amongst the yeariings were a large number of first-class animals, 
reflecting great credit upon the breeders. The competition was very close, 
and the numerous commendations testify that many of the rams which 
were commended were nearly on a par with those to which prizes were 
awarded. 

Class 127, for Five Shearling Bams from one flock, calls for special notice, 
containing as it did no fewer than 150 animals of extraordinary merit, 
I showing that the Stopshire breeders have no fear of exhibiting their sheep 
1 in numbers. 

t 
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Class 128, for Ten Bam Larnhs, contained 120 animals, many of which pos- 
sessed good character, and were likely to develop into good sheep. 

Class 129 contained 130 ewe lambs, to which the same remarks will apply 
as to the ram lambs. 

Class 130, for Shearling Eioes, was represented by 41 pens of 5 each, 
forming in themselves a grand exhibition. The first prize was awarded to 
Ko. 1294, being as perfect specimens as any breeder could possibly desire. ^ 

Class 131, for I'en Breeding Ewes^ had 10 entries, but calls for no special 
remark. 

JoHsr Evans. 

John Coxon. 

Charles E. Keeliko. 

J. Bowen-Jones. 


SOUTHDOWNS. 

The Southdowns filled three tolerably strong classes ; Two- 
Shear Rams, 19 entries, six absent ; Shearling Rams, 32 entries, 
four absent ; and Pens of five Shearling Ewes, 9 entries, one pen 
absent. In quality, the general estimate was that they stood in 
order of merit as good, better, and best ; the T wo-shears forming 
an unquestionably good class, with one or two notably fine 
rams in it, but not on the whole equal to the larger Class of 
Shearlings, which for their number had a very small proportion 
of inferior sheep among them; while the show of Ewes was 
particularly good throughout, not a bad or middling pen to be 
found in it. In all the classes the Sandringham flock was well 
represented, better in the better Class of Shearlings than in the 
good Class of Two-shear Rams, but best in the superlatively 
excellent Class of Ewes, in which the only pen from Sandringham 
had the second prize. Mr. Chapman’s two-shear ram, well 
known as a winner elsewhere, took the lead in his class ; and 
Mr. Carew-Gibson’s, in the third place, separated Lord Walsing- 
ham’s second and reserve sheep ; and in the Shearling Class the 
Merton sheep came out in greater strength, with four entries, but 
one was absent, and the three exhibited took the first and third 
prizes and the reserve number. Indeed, it is noticeable that not 
a single entry from the Merton flock was passed over by the 
Judges. In the Two-shear Class, as in the Shearling, four 
entries had been sent, but one of the four did not appear in the 
pen ; and in that class, besides the honours already mentioned, 
a commendation was awarded, while the one pen of Merton 
ewes received the third prize. Mr. Colman, whose shearling 
ram was second in his class, was still more fortunate in winning 
the first prize for ewes. Sir W. Throckmorton had two or 
three good sheep in the Shearling Class, one particularly good : 
and a pen of beautiful ewes highly commended ; as also werS 
the ewes of the Duke of Richmond, Lord Hastings, and Mt^ 
Jonas, of Ickleton, the latter having the reserved number. 
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Hampshiee Downs. 

The only fairly strong class in point of number was weakened 
by the absence of nearly half of the number entered. The Two- 
Shear Rams, 5 entries, were all in their places ; but the Shearlings, 
11 entries, mustered only six in the pens: of fiye entries of 
Pens of Ewes, one had been cancelled, and the remaining four 
appeared before the Judges. Here, again, the females were 
first in merit ; but what artistic colouring I For two of the 
pens the blush-rose, and for one pen the yellow marigold, might 
have been the pattern tint. It is very pretty, certainly, but what 
does it mean ? Upon the same principle of improvement upon 
nature, why should not the black coats of the Welsh cattle be 
powdered blue, or the Shorthorns appear in pea-green ? The 
horses generally are too sleek for similar appliances, but they 
might receive a coat of varnish. Mr. H. Lambert’s pen of five 
splendid yellow ewes was fairly first in the prize list, the beauti- 
ful pink ewes of Mr. H. Spackman and Mr. F. R. Moore taking 
respectively, and deservedly, the second and third places. Mr. 
F. P. Brown, whose ewes were not quite in the same bloom, 
although intrinsically good, filled the remaining pen. Mr. 
F, R. Moore’s rams in both classes were sheep of grand sub- 
stance and quality ; his two-shear rams were uncommonly heavy- 
fleshed, great in the neck, over the loins, in the legs of mutton 
and connecting twist, with a thick layer under the breast and 
floor of the chest. Mr. Read’s sheep made good second winners 
in both Classes of Rams. 

R^ort of the Judges of SoutMoim and Ram’gshire Sheep. 

The Southdown classes were well filled, most of the principal Socks being 
represented. 

Glass 132. — Two-shear Rums were veiy good, and Class 133, of Shearlings, 
mimbering 32 entries, were especially good; and Class 134 — Shearling 
Ewes — ^were remarkably fine without exception. 

The Hampshire Downs were not very fully represented, but some fine 
specimens the breed were shown, especially in Glass 137. The whole of 
the pens of ewes in this class were of considerate merit, and the prize-winners 
were exceptionally good. 

Eiohaud Eelfe Yeeeall. 

Joseph Cabpentbb. 

Mountain Beeeds. 

It is probably quite impossible for the Royal Agricultural 
Society to listen to the applications for separate classes which 
^ome from so many quarters. Here we have a miscellaneous 
^ollection of Exmoor, Scotch, Welsh, Clun Forest, and Lonk 

beep ; yet if we look at the numbers of each, how could separate 
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classes be reasonably expected? and if separate classes were 
granted, some aggrieved Herdwick breeder, or some breeder of the 
White-faced horned Limestone sheep, might complain that there 
was no room for him, and demand additional classes. The Two- 
shear Mountain Ram Class at Shrewsbury contained 13 entries 
(all pens occupied), of which 6 were Exmoor Horned, 2 Scotch, 
and 5 Welsh sheep ; the Shearling Class, 17 entries (all shown), 
comprising 4 Exmoor, 3 Scotch, 7 Welsh, 1 Lonk, and 2 Clun 
Forest ; and the Class of Ewes (5 shearlings in each pen), 
10 entries, one absent, the 9 divisible into 4 Exmoor, 2 Scotch, 

1 Welsh, and 2 Clun Forest pens. In the Class of Older Rams, 
all the prizes and the reserve went to the Exmoor sheep ; in 
the Shearling Class, the first and second prizes to the Clun 
Forest sheep, the third to a Scotch ram, the reserve and a high 
commendation to the Exmoors, and a commendation to one of 
the Welsh entries (one of the 7 Welsh entries, by-the-bye, had 
much of the Exmoor type) ; and in the Class of Ewes, again, 
the first and second prizes were awarded to pens of the Clun 
Forest breed, the third prize and a simple commendation to 
Exmoors, and two high commendations to Scotch sheep. The 
only specimen of the Lonk (a pen of ewes of the same flock, 
entered, being absent) was passed unnoticed. 

Other Breeds. 

“ Other Distinct Short-wooDed Breeds ” were all comprised 
in two small classes : Rams, One-shear or Two-shear, having 7 
entries, six exhibited ; and Shearling Ewes, three pens of five, 
ail shown. The six rams belonged to three exhibitors, two 
entries to each — Mr. F. Shepherd showing Ryelands ; Mr. 
Smith, Suffolk sheep ; and Mr. Herbert Farthing, the Somerset 
and Dorset horned breed. The same three breeds also were 
represented in the Class of Ewes, the Ryelands and Suffolks being 
exhibited by the same breeders; the Somerset and Dorset 
Horned by Mr. H. J, Smith, of Stoke Abbott. Mr. J. Smith, of 
Thorpe Hall, last year very successful with his Suffolk sheep 
at York, won the first prize for his shearling ram, Ben,” and 
the first prize for his pen of ewes; the second prize in the 
Ram Class going to a Ry eland, and in the Ewe Class to the 
Dorsets. 

Report of ike Judges of Mountain and other Distinct Breeds of j 

Skort-woolled Sheep, 

The classes of Mountain Sheep are certainly a most peculiar lot to adjud| 
cate upon, there being so many breeds in the same class — some shorn, m 
others not — which makes it still more difficult, and we think that a 
division of these classes may be worthy of the consideration of the Counc 
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Most of the exhiMts we considered were very good specimens of their 
breeds. 

The other Short-wooUed classes were well represented in quality, though 
not in numbers, there being three entries in each class, each one being of a 
different breed. The Suffolks were superior in both classes, followed with 
good exhibits of Bydands 2 iXi.du Dorset-Horned ; latter class exceptionally good. 

T. Williams. 

Bob. Shortseed. 


PIGS. 

The Judges of the Black and other distinct Breeds (excepting 
the recognised White Breeds, which have precedence in the Cata- 
logue) have made so exhaustive a Report upon the classes 
brought under their notice, that little remains to be said ; and 
to this elaborate Report one of the Judges, a highly competent 
authority, has added a note which is in itself an epitomised 
history of the Small Black Breed. The Judges of the White 
Breeds, more briefly, have given an outline of their department 
of the Show. These Reports will be found in their order, each 
at the close of the group of classes to which it refers. 

Eight disqualifications by the Veterinary Inspectors on account 
of the advanced dentition of the pigs entered for competition 
are recorded, and in one other case disqualification was pro- 
nounced on the ground of the state of dentition of young pigs, 
accompanying their mother, showing age beyond eight weeks. 
The following are the Inspector’s Reports : — 

Report of the Inspectors of Dentition of Tigs, 

We, as Yeterinary Inspectors to the Eoyal Agricultural Society, have 
examined the pigs entered in Classes 144, 146, 148, 149, 150, 152, 153, 164, 
156, 157, 160, 161, 164, and 165, and find that in the pigs No. 1607 in 
Class 149, No. 1537 in Class 162, No. 1551 in Class 153, No. 1569 in 
Class 156, No. 1605 in Class 160, Nos. 1612, 1618, and 1626 in Class 161, the 
state of the dentition does not agree with the age given in die book of 
entries. 

In Class 145, the young pigs with No. 1478 show a state of dentition beyond 
the stipulated age of 8 weeks. 

W. Duauii). 

Besides these disqualifications, one sow (No. 1576) was de- 
clared disqualified (under Rule 22) in consequence of a protest 
handed to the Steward of Swine, calling attention to the fact 
that the animal had been coloured and oiled, contrary to the 
rules of the Society. 

Large White Breed. 

Boars farrowed in 1881 and 1882 numbered 6 entries ; last 
dear’s Boars, 7 entries ; Sows, 14 entries ; and Pens of three 
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Breeding Sows of the same litter, 5 entries. The first prize in 
the first class was awarded to Mr. Joseph Ashworth’s “ York- 
shireman the pig that had the reserved number in the same 
class at York ; and a son of the same boar, belonging to the same 
exhibitor, was first in the second class this year. Major Platt’s, 
Mr. P. Ashcroft’s, and Messrs. Nuttall’s breeding sows, as 
winners, scarcely give their class a very high character, although 
fairly useful-looking. Messrs. J. and F. Howard’s Pen of Young 
Sows, first in the next Class, were pretty well up to the usual 
quality of the Britannia Farms herd, although their older sow 
was considered a shade below the Large Breed Standard — a fault 
not often found in pigs from that source. 

Middle White Beeed. 

Older Boars, 5 entries ; Younger, 6 ; Breeding Sows, 13 ; and 
Pens of Three, 5 entries ; made the show of Middle Breed White 
Pigs. Beyond Mr. P. Ascroft’s older boar and Mr. Walker Jones’s 
“ Dynamite,” in the same class, there was little to notice in the 
male classes, excepting the name of Major Platt’s boar “Jenny,” 
in connection with that of his sow, “ Sol,” in a previous class 
(these entries were from Wales), and a big boar which got into 
a Middle Class by some error of description. The Younger Boar 
Class was wretchedly poor ; twp-thirds of the pens were empty, 
and the other third not very creditably occupied. The Breed- 
ing Sows were a very fair lot, some good, so far as the Showyard 
model pig is concerned; and as that model is recognised, and 
ail Judges are expected to keep the approved form in the mind’s 
eye during the process of judging, no objection to the awards 
at Shrewsbury can be entertained. 

Small White Beeed. 

A Class of Older Boars of considerable merit numbered 8 
entries ; Younger Boars, 14 entries ; Breeding Sows, a good class, 
17 entries ; and Pens of Three, in which a prize was awarded 
to the pen from the Prince Consort’s Shaw Farm, 8 entries. 
The well-known Tort worth strain was represented by both the 
first-prize boars and the reserve boar in the Younger Class, and 
the Coleshill strain by the first-prize breeding sow and the 
first-prize Pen of three Sow Pigs. 

Report of the Judges of Rigs of the White Breed. 

In Class 143 we found three pigs absent, and tbe first-prize pig was the 
only one fit. for competition. 

Class 144.— A very moderate class, and short of entries. 

In Class 145, No. 1469^wa3 considered by us more fit for the Middle Breed 
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class tlian the larger. No. 1478 was disqualified, owing to the pigs exhibiting 
with her being over age. 

In Class 147 we found No, 1490 more fit to be exhibited in the Large 
Glass than in the Middle. 

In Class 148 four pens were empty, and neither of the pigs were good ; 
and the Judges were long before they concluded to award a second prize. 

In Class 149 four pens were empty, and we can commend the whole class 
with the exception of one pig. 

Class 151 was an average class. 

In Class 152 three pens were vacant. 

In Class 153 four pens were vacant, and we can generally commend the 
whole class with the exception of two pigs, viz. Nos. 1552 and 1553, which 
we admire, but consider these two pigs are entered in the wrong class. 

William E. W. Beswick-Eotds. 
Joseph Smith, 

Josh. Cxjlshaw. 


Small Black Beeed. 

The excellent Report of the Judges, as already intimated, 
deals so fully with these classes, that the following statement of 
numbers may he considered sufficient introduction : — Boars of 
1881-2, 5 entries ; Boars of 1883, 4 entries ; Breeding Sows, 
4 entries ; and Pens of three Breeding Sow Pigs, 3. 

Beekshibe. 

Boars of 1881-2, 8 entries ; Boars of 1883, 19 entries ; Breed- 
ing Sows, 31 entries j Pens of three Young Sows, 11 entries. 


' Othee Distinct Beeeds. 

Boar of 1881-2, 2 entries ; Boars of 1883, 5 entries ; Breeding 
Sows, 6 entries; and Pens of Three, 3 entries. A remark 
of the Judges suggests the expression of a hope that before the 
Tamworth pig is excluded from the Shows of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, he may have a fair test in rearing 
and feeding, and then in ham and bacon curing, and in house- 
hold use, side by side with some of the model pigs of the 
recognised Showyard type. 

Be^ort of the Judges of Small Black Pigs^ Berkshire and any oSisr 
Distinct Breeds. 

The Small Blacks were representatives of the homesteads of the Duke of 
Hamilton, Mr. J. A. Smith, Major Dods, and Mr. Northey. The latter had one 
entry, and although the animal — sow farrowed in 1882 — was bred in 
Devonshire, the pedigree as given in the Catalogue reads as of Suffolk 
origin. The same may he said of Major Dod’s (No. 1365), who dates from 
Great Yarmouth. The other two exhibitors are from Suffolk, and the pigs 
shown by them are the lineal descendants of the original Black Diamond ” 
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strain, so famed as prize-winners in years gone by, under tbe colours of 
the late Mr. Thomas Crisp, Mr. Mumford Sexton, and Mr, Steam,* 

Of the prizes awarded, the Duke of Hamilton takes all four firsts offered, 
Mr, J. A. Smith three seconds, and Mr. Northey one. In the Report we are 
requested to make on the pigs brought before us, there is little to dwell on as 
regards individual entries. The best in the Boar Classes we took to be the 
young one from Easton Park, No. 1572, but his hair was scant and short,,y 
and we think the Duke has shown better animals elsewhere. The Old Boars 
were an unsatisfactory class to judge ; so unlike each other, so varied in cha- 
racter, so different in their merits and defects, that we had great difficulty in 
arriving, at a conclusion as to their proper places on the prize-list. We 
decided, however, that the depth of carcass, heavy hams, and good hair of 
the Duke of Hamilton’s “ Young Robert ” gave him an advantage over 
Mr. Smith’s thin-faced, short-ribbed, but grand-backed '^Akenham Hero,” 
No. 1664, to which we awarded the second prize. The reserved number fell 
to the Duke’s “Young Sam,” a pig with a model fore-end but a wretched 
back, and otherwise not a Show boar. 

The Sows were better ; the winner a very good one indeed, from the same 
sire as the Duke’s first-prize boar, but withal of a higher-class stamp. 
Mr. Northey’s second-prize sow is a heavy-fleshed, short-legged animal, with 
a good face, but of a soft, fatty handling, which betokens a very little lean 
meat, and was sent before the Judges, contrary to law as we were informed, 
with a decided appearance of artificial colouring. 

The three young sows of the Duke of Hamilton’s pen No. 1579, were well- 
grown specimens of the breed, every advantage having been taken of the 
early faxrow, the Catalogue states. They were sired by the reserve-number 
boar, but showed a decided improvement on his form and build. 

On the whole, we thought there was a want of uniformity of character, 


* The present race of “Small Blacks ’’have their home very much in East 
Anglia. They are more or leas, as stated above, the descendants of the pigs 
vriih which the late Mr. Thomas Crisp, of Butley Abbey, Mr. Sexton, of Wherst^d, 
near Ipswich, and Mr. Steam, of Brandeston, all in Suffolk, won with all over 
the kingdom twenty-four or thirty years hack. Th^ were improvements on 
what Sir Thomas Western and the late Mx. Fisher Hobbs worked up out of the 
ori^al Essex breed crossed with the Neapolitan pig. One of the most success- 
ful introductions of a fresh strain was from Devonshire, in all probability from 
one of the same family whose name appears in the same Report. A boar, known 
in the county of Suffolk as “Northey,” had a lasting influence on the breed. He 
was used by Mr. Wolton, of Kesgrave (a celebrated breeder of Suffolk horses, 
since removed to Butley Abbey), with the greatest success, and, I believe, 
Mr. Crisp had him for some time after Mr. Wolton had done with him. In 1855, 
Mr. Crisp sent one of his best sows (a descendant, I believe, of the Northey ” 
hoar) to the Paris Exhibition. The Judges condemned her as ioo fat to hreed, 
and withheld the prize. On her voyage back she gave birth to eleven good pigst 
and brought them all up. The litter made what at that time were called fabu- 
lous prices. One realised 50 guineas, and the best blood in East Anglia goes 
back to this famous litter of pigs. The sow was called “ Black Diamond,” a 
name by which the Small Black Breed of East Anglia is well known at the pre- 
sent time. Mr. Crisp died about 1869, and the pigs were sold off. Mr. Steam, 
who was one of the most successful breeders of the “ Black Diamonds,” has ceased 
to show ; and Mr. G. M. Sexton sold off his pigs by auction three or fonr years 
ago. He did more to spread the fame of the Blacks than even Mr. Steam or 
Mr. Crisp. Mr. J. A. Smith, one of the most successful breeders of the present 
day, bought largely of the Wherstead strain, and though the agent of the Duke 
of Hamilton' has brought the Easton Park pigs to the front a good many times in 
the last few years, one and all derived their original stock from the “Black 
Diamond-Northey” strain alluded to above.— H, B. 
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a TOied type of hair ^d^form, which looks as 'if the breeders of the Small 
Blacks of the present day had no particular model before their eyes in their 
efforts to produce a prize pig. Certainly those brought before us at Sbrews- 
buiy lacked that precision d character which Messrs. Sexton and Steam gave 
ns twenty years ago. 

The Berkshires ^owed nothing of this; with certain exceptions there was 
a commendable adherence to the recognised characteristics of the breed in the 
entries we looked over. Indeed, the hard-fleshed, “lean-meat” appearance of 
which the Berkshires had outward evidence gave one the idea of satisfying 
the present-day requirements much more than the soft-handling specimens 
in certain other classes of both colours. In making our awards, we endeavoured 
to keep what we considered the true type well before us, and, so far, we had 
ample choice among the good ones. We thought Boars, old and young, and 
801 VS of the old class, a very grand display. We passed over one of the most 
perfectly formed animals among the Berkshires without bestowing even acom- 
|;mendation. This was SirW.Throckmorton^sHo.1613. We did so on account 
fbf her marked divergence from Berkshire character. She had neither the form, 
the hair, nor the facings of the breed. If there is any strange blood in her 
pedigree, we were right in our decision ; and if from a pure stock, this eminent 
^ breeder has worked his material into a manufactured article of another type, 

“ and we made our protest against the innovation. 

There were far too many individually good specimens to make it necessary 
to call esj^ial attention to any particular entry, beyond the scale of merit we 
recorded in our awards ; and if the Class of three Young Bows appeared to 
come short of the standard of excellence which the older exhibits possessed, 
the reason is obvious. It is quite enough for the br^der to produce a single 
animal which shall peer above his fellows in a class of twenty or thirty ; to 
produce three good animals in one litter is more than can often be accom- 
plished. We may, however, say that in this class the feeding talents of many 
of the exhibitors were evidently beyond that faculty best described as the 
“ breeder’s eye.” In a pen gi young sows for breeding purposes there should 
be something besides the up-hill and down-dale outline of a forced maturity- 
without form or promise. 

Of the Classes for Other Bistmct Breeds we have little to say. The Tamwortli 
pigs had it all their own way ; the informal entries of others which appeared 
on the list were simply out of court because there were places for them else- 
where, and were psas^ over accordingly. Possibly the unsightly, sandy- 
skinu^ long-le^^ spedmens to which we awarded the prizes possess merits 
bey<H]d thdr p@:sonal ami^branee ; otherwise we are not sure we ought to 
have encouraged the exhmitmn <€ anylMi^ so wide of the reoogni^ form of 
animal life in the Bhowyard. 

We have one more note to make. We remarked there no prix^ Jnr 

sows with pigs on them. It appears that fecundity in swine is a qualify the 
Council of the Koyal Agricultural Society of England does not recogntee as 
worth encouragement. Now to those who have had any experience in pi^ 
it is well known that nothing hafiSes the skill of the breeder more than the 
tendency that cultivated specimens invariably exhibit of a non-breeding dis- 
position. You get form, early maturity, fattening qualities— everything that 
ambition ‘attempts, but this is always more or lei© attended with -the dis- 
appointment of smaller and smaller Utters as the cultivating proc©s goes on. 
This will perhaps be charily admitted by the breeder of fashionable sorts ; 
but we ask those who are practical pig-bi^ders if it is not almost invariably 
the case ? Would it not be well to give prizes for sows shown with not less 
than six, eight, or nine pigs? the pigs have nothing to do With the 
chance of the mothers winning ; to Judge the dam in connection with the 
prodnce always creates a difiiculty ; pnly let it be shown that the model sow 
VOL, XX.— S. S. 2 Y 
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has the indispensable proj^erty of being able to perpetuate her species, and 
that in quantities compatible iritii profitable pig-farming. 

Hebmaih Biddell. 

G. E. Lascelles. 

CHEESE AND BUTTER. 

As Dairj-produce is closely connected with the subject of 
Live-stock, this seems to be the fittest place for the following 
Report : — 

Report of the Judges of Cheese and BuMer. 

, There was a large show of Butter^ and, with few exceptions, the <™iity 
was extremely good, possessing the rare old English delicate flavour. One om 
two lots we disqualified, evidently having been mixed with salt. We noticed 
analmice of colour in most of the samples, which is somewhat unusual al 
this period of the year. 

Although the entries of Cheese were not numerous, the quality was excep- 
tionally good, and the condition excellent for the month of July. 

We noticed an entire absence of Foreign Cheese^ and regret that there were 
no entries of Stilton, which certainly ought (in our opinion) to be included in 
the Catalogue of the Koyal Agricultural Society of England. 

We had some little difficulty in awarding the prizes, in consequence of the 
general excellence of the exhibits, and hence we have highly commended and 
commended severallots. 

On the whole, we consider the Show a very good one in our department, 

JoaK Easw:v^ ■' 
JOHH STAFFOBU. 

BEES. 

Happily little acquainted with the ‘‘ points of these irascible 
insects, the writer must beg to decline criticism upon this 
department of the Live-stock at Shrewsbury ; but would express 
a confident anticipation of good results from the exhibitions of 
Bee-management at the Society’s Meetings. The cottage bee- 
keepers of England commonly go so ignorantly on in the 
clumsy and often cruel methods of their ancestors, that it would 
be well if, through the Society’s instrumentality, instruction in 
modem systems could be still further extended to them. 


The reader of this Report may have noticed that the writer, 
although not always in perfect accord with the Judges in their 
awards and comments, has endeavoured to abstain from strongly 
marked variance, and to recognise, in all cases, the authoritative 
character of the judicial decisions. This he is anxious to 
emphasise, because, in a rather large acquaintance with breeders 
who are also exhibitors, he repeatedly hears remarks which 
indicate the existence — not, happily, the prevalence — of a very 
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cramped, warped, aad twisted notion of the spirit in which such 
men as officiate at the Shows of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England discharge their duties, and a very imperfect notion 
of the responsibility which an exhibitor incurs. Incompetency, 
often, dishonest partiality, sometimes, is imputed to the Judges. 
May not the theory of exhibition be thus stated ? — The question 
at issue among breeders, or between each exhibiting breeder 
and each other exhibiting Jjreeder, is as to the comparative 
merits of certain animals in the possession of those breeders 
severally. That question is submitted to arbitration, and is to 
be decided in the Showyard of the Royal Agricultural Society 
by men appointed by a competent elective body representing 
the exhibitors. The Judges are selected as men of high cha- 
racter, and as each an expert in his own line ; and the 
exhibitors, by the act of entering their animals for show, and 
again by the act of sending them to the Showyard, accept the 
arbitration of those Judges, and should frankly and loyally 
abide by it. To discredit the Judges because they have de- 
cided against a certain animal, would seem to be a most un- 
generous act, if it were not worse than that, a breach of good 
faith ; just as much so as a dishonest decision on the part of the 
Judge would be. The exhibitor sends his animal in faith that 
a competent Judge will act honestly ; the competent Judge 
accepts office (theoretically, at least) in faith that the exhibitor 
will accept his decision as an honest one. The difficulties of 
Judges can be rightly estimated only by those who have them- 
selves officiated as Judges, and who have so learned how many 
questions, beyond mere outside appearances and sensations per- 
ceived by touch, must be mentally asked and answered before ^ 
faithful decision can be given. We want a little more English 
manlin^, a little more gentlemanly superiority to mesm sus- 
picion ; not among exhibitors in general, but among those of an 
unhappy minority to whom the foregoing remarks may apply. 


XXIL — On the Purification of Water ly means of Iron. By 
W. Ahdebson, C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Consulting Engineer to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

It has long been known that iron possessed the remarkable 
property of removing colour from water, and of decomposing 
organic matter held in solution. 

Some twenty-seven years ago, Dr. Medlock took out a patent 
for the use of iron as a purifying agent; hut it was not till 
within the last fourteen years, when Professor G. Bischof took 

2 Y 2 
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up the subject, that anything really practical was done. Since 
that period, however, a great development of the use of iron has 
taken place, and it has now reached a position of such hygienic 
importance, that a notice in the pages of this ^ JournaP cannot 
fail to be both interesting and useful. 

In an excellent article on the composition and properties 
of drinking-water, and of water used for general purposes,* 
Dr. Voelcker has fully explained fhe conditions which render 
water fit for the arts and for dietetic purposes ; and he alludes in 
that article to those important properties of spongy iron which 
Professor Bischof has laboured with unwearied constancy to 
adapt to the purification of water. 

First, Professor Bischof had to provide the metal in a suitable 
form, in sufficient abundance, and at a low price for use in 
filters. This he accomplished by improving the process of 
reducing the “purple ore” of commerce, the refuse of the 
roasting of iron pyrites, by means of coal and coke, regulating 
the temperature of the furnace so as to allow the particles of 
reduced iron to stick together very loosely and produce a highly 
porous substance, to which the name of “spongy iron” has 
been given* Next, he turned his attention to the application of 
iron to domestic filters; and it is important to note that the 
principle on which iron acts upon impure winter is tofelly 
different from that of any otl^r fiilmng substance* It does not,, 
in fact, act as a filter at dl, ^t it is sibwly dissolved by the 
c^dbonates and low hydrated oxides, which pass^ 
into a stale of oxidi^oii at the expense of free oxygen 

in tl^ water, or of oxygen taken up from the air by the wates 
after its passage through spongy iron. The precise action is 
not well undemtood, but it depends, speaking broadly, upon the 
instability of the lower oxides of iron, and upon the absorption 
of the free oxygen in water. 

The tendency to combine with free oxygen is probably one 
of the causes of the destruction of animal and vegetable life 
which undoubtedly takes place in water purified by iron. It 
is well known to those interested in aquaria, that water which 
has been in contact with metals, and especially iron, is not 
suited to many kinds of fish ; hence the pumps used have glass 
barrels, and the pipes and other parts exposed to the water 
are made of ebonite. Again, to agriculturists the presence, 
in the soil, of protosalts of iron, such as are formed by the 
action of ordinary water upon spongy iron, is a sure sign of 
sterility of the soil. 

In combining with the free carbonic acid in the water, iron 


* ' Jo’jrnal,* B. A. S. E, 1875, vol si. p. 127. 
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ects.in the same way as lime in the well-known Clark process ; 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia held in solution, in conse- 
<|nence of the presence of uncombined carbonic acid, are thrown 
4own, and the water by that means is very materially softened. 

In domestic filters of ordinary construction, and indeed in ail 
but spongy iron filters, the imparities are separated by mecha- 
fiical action, and they become concentrated within the substance 
or on the surface of the filtering medium, where germs of all 
kinds find a favourable breeding and feeding ground, so that, 
after a short time, a filter, unless cleaned, becomes actually 
injurious to the water passed through it, although apparently 
still rendering it bright and clear, because the extremely 
minute organisms which are injurious to health pass freely 
through the filter with the water. 

Animal charcoal and, to a smaller extent, vegetable charcoal, 
possess indeed the property of purifying water, not as mecha- 
nical filters only, but as media in the pores of which chemical 
reactions take place; hut these substances also soon become 
inert, and have to be periodically revivified by washing in 
acids and by heating. 

Spongy iron, on the other hand, from the nature of its action, 
does not require periodical renewal, because its substance being 
slowly dissolved, fresh surfaces are constantly presented to the 
action of the water. When used in the form of a filter, indeed, 
the gradual accumulation of impurities requires to be removed, 
in order to allow the necessary freedom of percolation; but the 
impurities which do collect among the iron are perfectly harm- 
less — there is neither animal nor vegetable life. 

The amount of iron dissolved is very small, depending on the 
^quality of the water. It is less than one-tenth of a grain per 
^Uon, or one-seven-hundred-thousandth part by weight of the 
water operated on. 

The process of purification is of a twofold character. First, 
the water must be acted on by the iron, and afterwards the iron 
taken up must be separated from the water, and the free oxygen 
which had been absorbed must be restored to the latter. It is 
well also, when practicable, that the gross mechanical impuri- 
ties should be first separated by ordinary mechanical filtration. 

In domestic filters (Fig. 1, p. 684) Professor Bischof has 
■arranged the whole process in a most ingenious and perfect 
manner in a single vessel. 

First, if the water to be filtered contains much suspendal 
matter, comes a preliminary mechanical filtration, a layer of 
'Sand being placed on the top of the perforated plate, G, then the 
contact with spongy iron, I, and the final abstraction of the 
iron, and oxidation by means of a mineral called pyrolusite, S, 
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tbe native peroxide of manganese, whicli rests on a substratum 
of sand and gravel. 

Fig. 1 . — Section of a Filter tciih BalUcoch complete* 



On the large scale there are two wajs of arranging treatment 
by spongy iron. 

According to the earliest method, a double set of filter-beds, 
A and Bj Fig. 2, is constructed, one about 4 feet higher than the 
other. 

In the upper bed, A, is deposited a mixture, c, about 3 feet 
deep, of three parts of gravel and one part of spongy iron, 
covered by a layer, D, 6 inches deep, of ordinary filter-sand. 
The lower filter, B, is an ordinary sand-filter, such as is used by 
many water companies. The water to be purified is first 
mechanically filtered in passing through the sand, B, laying 
over the iron and gravel mixture, c, through which it next 
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and becomes impregnated with iron ; it is then conveyed 
into the lower filter by the pipe, E, and falls in such manner as 
to be as much mixed with the air as possible. The iron which 
had been dissolved is deposited, chiefly in the form of the red 
oxide, and is, together with the impurities rendered insoluble, 
separated by the sand-filter. The purified water contains no 
trace of iron. 


Fig 2.—Secilon of a douhle set of Fllier-lcds, 



The filter-area required for this process varies, with the 
quality of the water, from 50 to 150 gallons per square foot of 
surface per twenty-four hours for each filter. The attention 
necessary is little more than that which has to be bestowed on 
all sand-filters, namely, the periodical scraping off and washing 
of the top-layer about one-half inch deep of sand. The mixture 
of iron and gravel, especially with very bad water, has occasion- 
ally to be uncovered and broken up, and the layer nearest the 
upper surface washed. 

An instance of the application on a large scale is afforded by 
the Antwerp Water Works, where in 1880 Professor BischoPs 
method was adopted, and has continued to work with very 
salisfec^ry imite ever since. After three jenxi continuous 
action there is no sensible diminution of the quantity of iron. 
The waters of the Ne&e, which are yellow turbid, am ren- 
dered beautifully bright, dear, and j^atabl^ amJ, aocx^dii^ Jo 
a recent analysis, the free ammonia is reduced from 0-032 
per gallon to 0*004 grains, or to about one-eighth, and the 
albuminoid ammonia from 0*013 grains per gallon to 0*006, or 
to less than one-half. Full particulars of this application will 
be f<mnd in a paper by me, which was read before the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers on January 16th, 1883 Q Proceedings ’ 
Inst. C-E., vol. Ixxii.)* 

Although the system adopted at Antwerp has proved so suc- 
cessful, the cost of the application was vary great, on account 
of the large quantity of spongy iron, amounting to 900 tons, 
required to charge the filters, the large area of land covered by 
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them, and the cost of cleaning entailed hy the very impure 
character of the water operated on. 

To obviate these objections, I determined to try a method 
first suggested to me by Sir Frederick Abel, namely, that of 
shaking up the water to be treated with any iron in a divided 
state, instead of letting it filter through it. It is obvious 
that, inasmuch as the object to be obtained is to expose fresh 
clean surfaces to the action of the water, some arrangement by 
which the particles of the spongy iron would keep themselves 
clean by rubbing up against each other would present the best 
possible mode of application. 

The form which the apparatus has assumed is twofold. 


Fig. 3.— Section of Filtered supplied hij Be^oMng Purifier, 



In the first, Fig. 3, the iron fills about one-tenth of a cylinder, 
A, revolving slowly on hollow horizontal trunnions, B and c. 

The water to be purified is taken direct from the source, and 
passed into the cylinder through the trunnion, B, its course 
being checked by a spreader-plate, D ; the iron is caught up by 
numerous longitudinsd shelves or ledges, E, fastened to the inner 
snrfai^ of the cylinder, and is constantly showered down through 
the water; the rapid fall through which, combined with the 
attrition against itself and the surface of the cylinder and shelves, 
tends to k^p the iron perfectly clean. The water passes slowly 
through the cylinder, and issues out through the trunnion, C, at 
tbe^ opposite end, entering it by means of an inverted bell, F, 
which effectually prevents any iron being carried over. The 
water from the revolving purifier is then allowed to flow on to 
an ordinary sand-filter, G, into which it should fall, so as to be 
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aerated bs much as possible, and where the depth should be so 
great as to allow four or five hours before it reaches the sand. 
The revolving purifier requires very little power to drive it» 
only a few inches of head to cause the water to flow through, 
and it is particularly suited for large water-works, and situations 
where power is to be had. 

The other form of purifier consists of placing the iron, for a 
depth of 4 or 5 feet, into a vertical pipe, a, Fig, 4, terminating 


Fig. 4 . — Section of Filter-hed supplied hy Vertical Purifier, 



in a cone at the lower end, like an inverted sugar-loaf. The 
water is forced through a jet or small aperture, B, in the apex of 
the cone, under a head of 8 feet or 10 feet, and issues by a 
lateral branch, c, at the top of the pipe. The rush of water 
keeps the whole of the iron, D, on the move, and consequently 
whUe the water becomes thoroughly exposed, the iron is kept 
perfwtly clean, both by the w£«ihing and the rubbing action 
continudly going on. After leaving the purifier, the water is 
poured into an ordinary sand-filter, E, in the same manner as 
from the revolving machine. 

This form of apparatus is best suited to situations in which a 
fall of some 10 feet can be spamd, or where pumping power 
exists. The purifier requires no attention whatever beyond the 
occasional addition of a little iron, and^ it occupies very little 
space. 

The chemical effect produced is even more complete than in 
the case of the iron filter. Thus at Antwerp, in the water from 
a revolving purifier dealing with 166 gallons per minute, the 
free ammonia was redact from 0*032 grains per gallon to 
0*002 grains, and the albuminoid ammonia was reduced from 
0*013 gmins to 0004 grains per gallon, or less than one-third. 

The size of the apparatus varies with the quality of the water 
wMch affects the time of contact required. At Antwerp three 
minutes’ contact with the iron is found sufficient ; but some very 
bad and highly-coloured waters require as much as six minutes. 
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Sand-filtration is not always necessary ; subsidence in large 
tanks or reservoirs frequently answers equally well, for the iron 
possesses the property of curdling together the impurities like 
isinglass, and causing them to subside quickly, which, before 
treatment, they would not do in any reasonable time. 

The stock of iron required on the system described is very 
small ; a machine to deal with 500 gallons per minute holds a 
charge of about one ton and a quarter, and the rate of use, in- 
cluding fine particles washed away in the first instance, is, with 
the worst waters, less than 15 lbs. weight per million gallons. 
The cost of the iron is about 6?. per ton for large quantities, and 
8/. for small. 

With respect to the effect of iron on the sanitary condi- 
tion of water, it is daily growing more and more certain that 
the views held by Professor Bischof, Dr. Frankland, Dr. de 
Chaumont, Dr. J. Lane Notter, Dr. Voelcker, Mr. Hatton, and 
others who have examined the matter, are correct, namely, that 
not only does the iron oxidize or burn up obnoxious organic 
impurities held in solution, and therefore incapable of separa- 
tion by mere filtration, and thro# down salts which cause hard- 
ness, but that the germs and living organisms, both animal and 
vegetable, are killed, after sufficient, though hy no means long, 
exposure. 

In the interesting discussion which followed the reading of 
my paper at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Dr. Frank- 
land dwelt upon the extraordinary vitality of germs and 
organisms exposed to the action of powerful alkalies and acids, 
and expressed surprise that they should be so powerfully 
affected by a substance so neutral as iron. 

It is certain, however, that the water in the purifiers is largely 
deprived of its free oxygen, and the inference is highly probable 
that many living organisms cannot consequently exist, and are, 
in fact, smothered for want of air. In the revolving purifier it 
is necessary to provide a cock for periodically letting off the 
gases which collect. These gases are found to extinguish the 
flame of a taper instantly, and on analysis are proved to contain 
only 8^ per cent, of oxygen. It is satisfactory to find, as a con- 
firmation of the views of the eminent men above quoted, that the 
inhabitants of Antwerp have been free from all epidemics, 
although they have been for three years supplied with water 
taken from a most offensive and discoloured tidal river, a river 
wMch flows through and drains a highly-farmed country, and 
which takes the sewage of several large towns and many 
villages. 

There is no doubt that, by adopting purification of water by 
spciigy inm, almost any source can made thoroughly fit for 
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dietetic purposes, and the effluent water of sewage purification 
and sewage farming can be made not only unobjectionable, 
but a decided gain to the stream into which it may flow. It 
may further be remarked, that freedom from colour, bright* 
ness, and palatability of water are no evidences of its purity in a 
hygienic sense. It has been shown over and over again, as for 
instance at Caterham during the epidemic of typhoid in 1879, 
that such waters have held the germs of deadly diseases ; but it 
is almost equally certain that, after treatment by iron, they 
become perfectly safe and wholesome — in fact, the process of 
purification by iron is a guarantee of the fitness of any water for 
the use of man. 


XXIIL — Report of the Senior Steward of Implements at Shrews- 
burp. By Lord MoBETOH, M.P., Senior Steward. 

Ik writing the customary Report which is required from out- 
going Stewards, I need not enter into any detailed account 
either of the mechanical novelties exhibited at the Show or of 
the Trials of Sheaf-binders which were held afterwards ; both of 
these subjects will be dealt with in the next number of the 
‘ Journal ’ by the able pen of Mr. Thomas Bell. 

I am glad to be able to congratulate the Society on the 
success of this year’s Show. They were extremely fortunate in 
the Showground, in the weather, and in the crowds who 
thronged the ground. I hope the financial result will not lead 
the S^iety to regret that, after an interval of thirty-nine years, 
they retisited the ancient town of Shrewsbury. 

The Working Dairy was again an object of great interest to 
visitors. This year a change was made in this department, 
horse^power being substitute for steam, to demonstrate &at 
expensive steam machinery is not an absolute necessity in this 
important branch of farming. The unfortunate accident (happily 
not so serious as it at first appeared) to one of the dairymaids 
cast the only cloud over what was otherwise a most fortunate 
week. 

The Trials of Sheaf-binders were held in August, a few miles 
from Shrewsbury, and lasted a week ; during this time the 
weather was all that could be desired, indeed, those whose duty 
required them to walk behind the competing machines will not 
soon forget the intensity of the heat. Although the trials did 
not prove very attractive to the general public, it would be 
difficult to overrate their importance, being perhaps the most 
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thorongli that this or any other Society has ever held. The 
awards of the Judges were : — 

SECTIOir I.— SHEAF-BIKBIIjia MACHINERY. 

Class 1. — First Prize of lOOZ. for a Sheaf-binding Eeaper, the binding ma- 
terial to be other than wire: awarded to Messrs. Hornsby and Sons, 
Limit^, for Ho. 4568. 

Second Prize of 50Z, for a Sheaf-binding Reaper, the binding material 
to be other than wire : awarded to Messrs. J. and F. Howard, for Ho. 47. 

Class 2.— Separate Sheaf-binder, the binding material to be other than wire. 
Prize withheld. 

Section IL — ^Ensilage. 

We have carefully tried the whole of the machines entered in this compe- 
tition ; we have not found any single machine that completely meets the 
condition under which the prize was offered, viz, for an efiBcient machine for 
cutting and elevating materials to be preserved in silos. We consider, how- 
ever, that Messrs. Richmond and Chandler’s machine. Ho. 1630, is deserving 
of high commendation for the efficiency of its arrangements for cutting the 
materials. 

Miscellaneous. 

Silver Medal to Burlingham, Innes, and Paternoster, Stand 87, for new 
patent self-feeding motion attached to Article Ho. 1709, as an efficient safety 
guard to the feeder of the machine. 

Silver Medal to Richard Hornsby and Sons, Limited, Stand Ho. 262, 
Article Ho. 4606, for Plough marked L, M., fitted as a gripping plough, with 
steel breasts. 

Thomas Bell. 

Mason Cooke. 

Wm. Scotson. 

I should like to take this opportunity of urging upon all 
exhibitors of implements the desirability of making a point of 
reading over the rules of the Society every year when making 
their entries. Many exhibitors seem to take it for granted that 
the rules and regulations relating to the exhibition of imple* 
ments are never altered, thereby giving themselves much 
unnecessary trouble, and adding very considerably to the work 
of the Stewards. 

In conclusion, I must heartily thank my brother Stewards and 
all others with whom my work has brought me into contact, for 
the unvarying kindness I have experienced at their hands from 
the time 1 entered upon my stewardship at Reading till now, 
when I sf®p aside and make way for my successor. 
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XXIV. — The hJte George Twrmr, Bj John Ch^IiMEES 
Moeton, Editor of the ‘Agricultural Gazette.* 

Theke is not muoh of incident to be recorded in the quiet life 
of a home-loTxng countryman, however active and public* 
spirited he may have been. When one has spoken of industry 
and enterprise and success upon a farm ; of activity as a 
Guardian of the Poor, as a Churchwarden, perhaps as a Magis- 
trate, or as a member of a Highway Board ; of kindliness, 
good sense, and friendship as a neighbour ; of pursuits outside 
the mere business of agriculture — country sport, political 
activity, and the few other relations with the outside world 
which such a life possesses — the story is complete. 

So old a Member of the Society, however, as Mr. George 
Turner,* and one so well known both in its Council-room and 
in its Showyards, ought not to pass away without some reference 
to our loss, in the pages of our ‘Journal.’ In Mr. Turner’s case 
the agricultural side of the memoir dominates the whole. A 
thorough countryman, he was energetic as a farmer — hearty, 
serviceable, and kindly as a neighbour — ^keen and clever as 
a sportsman; he had been especially useful as Chairman of 
the Highway Board of his district : he was traditionally loyal 
to the political party with which his family had been long 
connected, and so good a countryman was a first-rate county 
canvasser for his party : and his advice and help were invoked 
and gladly accepted, not only by the political leaders who 
appeared upon the scene at intervals, but constantly by neigh- 
bours of every degree. It was through the Royal Agricultural 
Society and its Council Chamber and its Showyards that he at 
length became known to Ms brother farmers generally. Looking 
back through the now long series of annua! records, one finds 
his name as taking first prizes for Devons “bred by himself ** 
so long ago as 1840 at Cambridge, and he was first at ^rews- 
bury in 1845 for his “pure Leicester sheep.” Both flock 
herd thus entered on a long career of success : and there is a 
certain wistfulness in the feeling with which, in the earlier 
volumes of the Society’s ‘Journal,’ one who has attended nearly 
all its Meetings from the first reads the constant succession of 
awards to the same old name, beginning so early in the history 
of the Society, and continuing so long. 

Mr. George Turner was the second son of Mr. John Turner, 
of Cadbury, Devonshire. He was bom in 1793, and educated 
at Tiverton; and after living for a year or two at home, he 

* Mr. Tamer was one of the original Members of tbe Society— elected in 1838 ; 

and he had heen a Member of the Council since 1845. 
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early took charge of a farm in his own neighbourhood, from 
which, three years later, he migrated to a larger one at Barton, 
near Exeter, of which he was the tenant daring the greater part 
of his active life. Holding ultimately 350 acres there, some 
200 acres at Halescombe, smaller outlying farms elsewhere, 
and upwards of 200 acres at Great Bo wley, which was the 
family property, he had at one time nearly 1100 acres in hand, 
giving ample scope for all the agricultural skill and energy at 
his command. His reputation as a farmer rests chiefly upon 
his herd and flock, of which the credit must, for the most part, 
be attributed to his own skill as a stock-breeder. The flock was, 
however, to some extent selected by the father, who during many 
years used to take an annual journey on horseback into some of 
the eastern and midland counties, and on some of those occa- 
sions brought back witb him sheep from the flocks of Mr. Burgess 
and other well-known Leicester breeders, paying occasionally 
prices for rams rivalling the highest prices now reported. 

Mr. Turner’s reputation as a Devon breeder hinges probably, 
to some extent, on the herd handed down to him in the outset 
of his career ; but latterly, of course, and for half a century 
and more, he had depended on his own skill in selection from 
the material at his command. How great that skill was is 
proved by the successes achieved at almost all the annual Shows 
of the English Agricultural Society and those of the Bath and 
West of England Society. From 1840 onwards the Barton flock 
and herd won prizes at the annual Shows of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society ; and when the Bath and West of England Society 
held its Meeting at Dorchester, of the thirteen cattle and sheep 
sent, every one received a prize. From a list before me I see that 
two first prizes were won at Cambridge and Liverpool in 1840 
and 1841 ; four, three, four, and three at the succeeding Meetings 
at Derby, Southampton, Shrew’shury, and Newcastle ; no fewer 
than five at Gloucester, four at Lincoln, six at Carlisle in 1853, 
1854, and 1855 ; and as many as eight at Canterbury in 1860. 

He exhibited also at the International Show at Paris, where, 
with Jonas Webb, he shared the honour of conducting the 
Emperor and Empress round the English classes. He both 
took prizes there, and sold the animals be exhibited. He had, 
indeed, received more than five hundred prizes in all during 
his career. This unvarying success was of course due not only 
to good judgment and skill in the selection of animals, but to 
constant carefulness and industry in the management of the 
farm. One of his most noteworthy characteristics was his 
constant industry and activity, shown both on the farm and off 
it. After a long day spent, whether in sport or in the fields, 
there was no listless evening, but earnest occupation — ^reading, 
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C0riiaspoiiden<3e, ofr accounts — engaged him. And though I hare 
no Import to give of his farming apart from the successes of his 
stock, yet one so energetic certainly did not fail to make the 
land produce its utmost for both man and beast. Mr. Druce 
spe^s of the attention be devoted to the catch-meadow system 
of irrigation, by which in Devonshire early green ici^d is 
provided for the flock. And at the Exeter Meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1850 a large party were wel- 
comed on his farm, to whom he explained and illustrated the 
process, letting the water on roughly and out of season for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Turner left the Barton farm some twenty years ago, 
owing partly to political differences with the landowner ; and, 
retiring to Great Bowley — a smaller occupation, his own pro- 
perty — ^his business thereafter was to some extent restricted. 
Still, however, his Devon cattle and his Leicester sheep were 
annually sent for almost invariable success, until — ^his sons 
leaving him, for the Church or the army, or for agricultural 
occupation in another county — ^he at length concluded, not, 
however, until he was past eighty years of age, to give up 
business. The sale of his stock took place in 1881, at a period 
of great agricultural depression, when, of course, they did not 
realise such prices as he had obtained for them annually before. 
Both Devon cattle and Leicester sheep are less distinctly in 
the front rank among competing breeds than they used to be ; 
and it was with something of a disappointment that a long 
agricultural career was brought to an end. Not, however, that 
honours had been wanting of a kind most likely to give him 
great pleasure. He was el ected an honorary Vice-President of the 
Bath md West of England and Southern Counties Association, 
and ho had received a very handsqme gift of plate from his 
neighbours on leaving Barton, on which the following words 
were inscribed To Mr. George Tuin«r, of Barton, in testi- 
mony of the sense his numerous Mends entertain of flbe 
important benefits he has conferred on the Western Cooties 
by his persevering and successful efforts to improve the breed 
of cattle, and his spirited and liberal conduct for the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interest in all its branches.” 

Mr. Turner retained his warmth for the agricultural interest 
till the last. I had the pleasure to receive from him one of 
the latest letters on public affairs he can have written. It 
was dated Jnne 28 of last year, and was written in answer to 
a request for information on the promise of that year’s harvest. 
‘‘I send you,” he said, '‘my opinion of the prospects of agri- 
culture in this neighbourhood ; and my great age (within two 
months of ninety) must he my apology for any mistakes that 
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I may make and then follows a rather hopeful account of the 
yield in Devonshire last year. Nor does he hate one jot of 
hope, or even confidence, for British agriculture generally. 
** 1 have just heard,” he says, of a letter received by a neigh- 
bour, from a man who emigrated from an adjoining parish to 
this two years ago, wherein he says that bteef is from lO^d. to 
IM. per lb., and bacon and lard 9d. in America, so that impor- 
tations of meat will not ruin us.” The quotation is made, not 
for the likelihood of the American report, but. for the insight 
which it gives into the heart and strength and hopefulness of a 
veteran agriculturist. ‘‘ Lean cattle are selling very high, and 
leave but little margin for the grazier. Sheep are also dear, but 
wool low. Pork cheap, but the mechanics will not eat it 
‘ because it is so. The labourers are better off than ever, having 
high wages and a cheap loaf. 

enclose a copy of a letter of mine,” he adds, ‘‘to the 
‘Western Times’ of Exeter, which you can do as you please 
with. I do not now attend the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, of which I am by twenty years the senior 
member, being the only one left who helped (in my parish) in 
my humble way, to form it with those great and good men, the 
late Duke of Richmond, Lord Spencer, Messrs. Handley, Pusey, 
Hobbs, Ransome, &c. ; and I had been an exhibitor up to 1881, 
having won nearly 600 prizes from different societies ; but I am 
now content to criticise other judgments.” 

His le^er to the ‘Western Times’ is quite worth repro- 
duction here, both for the portrait of himself which unwittingly 
the writer gives, and for the good advice with which it ends ; — 
“ I quite agree with Lord Ebrington that the British farmer has 
notlnng to fear from the importation of animal food from 
Australia, nor do I think from any other country. I also 
believe that you will never see beef and mutton lower than at 
the present time, nor will you ever see wheat at a higher average 
price than at present; and I will briefly state my reason^ for 
thinking so. In the flrst place, our population is increasing 
at least 5(K),000 a year, every one eating more animal food ; 
next, we are 6,000,000 deflcient of sheep ; 2,000,000 acres of 
poor land are out of cultivation already, and 200,000 of the best 
aiw taken up by railways. I have farmed (sometimes largely) 
for sixty-flve years. At the beginning I got more manual 
labour done for one shilling than I now get for two, and if 
the poor land cmly just paid at the time, when the produce 
soM at one-third more, it mui^ be worthless now ; and all 
the thin-skinned soils that won’t grow grass are d^r at 
any price. But I firmly believe that the best land ill a 
short time will be worth more than ever it was, and that we 
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siidll baye a difficnltj in finding animal food sufficient for the 
people. 

With wheat it is very different^ as it is very easy of transit, 
and will be brought from all parts of the world, let the price be 
what it may. I have some relatives in California, where they 
harvest, thresh, and winnow their wheat in the field without 
rain, place it in sacks on the quay at the harlK)ur, and wait 
until the vessels come and take it away. If the labourer has 
only to pay 6d. for his loaf instead of 9d., the remaining 
3d. will go for meat. My advice to my brother-farmers is 
— ^ Grow as much beef and mutton as you can, and as little 
wheat.^ ” 

It was to the herd and flock that ilr. Turner wisely looked for 
any way out of our present difficulty that may be possible. It 
was through the herd and flock that his own great contribution 
to the agricultuEul improvement of his day was made. ^^He 
had, in my opinion 1 quote a letter with which I have been 
favoured by Lord Bridport — ‘‘the best herd of Devons in 
1862 of any Devon breeder. In that year he left Barton, but 
continued in a smaller way to breed cattle and sheep, main- 
taining his reputation as a successful exhibitor until the last 
few years of his life. I may mention that when His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort established a herd of Devons 
in Windsor Great Park, many of Mr. Turner’s contributed to 
form it.” 

With some particulars of this herd, as the reputation of many 
successors rests upon it, I conclude this short memoir. The 
following notes by the experienced hand of Mr. W. Housman 
were written some years after Mr. Turner had left Barton. 
They were publish^ in the year 1870 in ‘Bell’s Weekly 
M^senger.’ “It is now” (1870), he says, “more than fifty 
yem since Mr* Turner began to breed Itevons. The first 
portion of i^jM^ock was inherited from his father ; and to that 
he added, l^purchase, infusions of the best ‘Qoartly ’ and 
‘Davy’ blood obtainable, together with some good material 
derived from the herd of Halse. Amongst the bulls 
used by him in recent years, ‘Albert Victor’ (776) holds a 
prominent place in his estimation, as a most valuable and 
strongly impressive sire. He was bred by Mr. Turner himself, 
from his cow ‘Vaudine,’ a winner at the Royal and Bath 
and West of England Shows. The sire of ‘Albert Victor’ 
was ‘Leotard’ (866), a son of ‘The Little Known’ (733), 
whose descent in the maternal line (pure ‘ Quartly ’ blood ; he 
was bred by Mr. John Quartly) traces to the Bristol ‘Royal’ 
first-prize cow ‘ Prettymaid,’ and the celebrated ‘ Curly ’ family 
of the late Mr, Francis Quartly. The male line of ‘The 
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The late George Turner. 


Little Known,’ taking, we mean, the succession of sires, is one of 
peculiar splendour. * Napoleon’ (259), a mediate sire, distin- 
guished himself at the ^ Royal’ and Bath and West of England 
Shows; ‘Duke of Devonshire’ (35), ‘Napoleon’s’ sire, was 
a ‘Royal’ first winner; so was hu sire, ‘Baronet’ (6), and 
‘ Baronet’s’ sire, ‘ Quartly’s Prince of Wales’ (105); ‘Prince 
of Wales’s’ sire, ‘Prince Albert’ (102), was a winner at 
Barnstaple; and ‘Prince Albert’s’ sire, ‘Hundred Guinea’ 
(56), won the ‘ Royal ’ first prize in the Aged Class at Bristol. 
Our Devon readers know very well that ‘Hundred Guinea’ 
was a son of the prize- winning ‘Sillifant’ (120), and that his 
blood on both sides was derived from the patriarchal ‘ Forester ’ 
(46), whose potent and favourable influence upon the Devon 
race is so notorious among the initiated in Devon history as to 
make the name of ‘Forester’ one of the most familiar of their 
household words. ‘ Albert Victor ’ creditably followed the lead 
of his ancestors, winning at the ‘Royal’ Show first prizes at 
Plymouth and Leicester, on the former occasion as a calf, in 
the latter Exhibition as an aged bull. He was also the winner 
of a first prize at Falmouth (Bath and West of England) in 
1868. : 

“ Mr. Turner’s present herd m^ be divided into three leading 
general sections, of which his ‘ Lady ’ tribe is one ; the second 
conainri^s the ‘ May Dew’ family and others; and the third is 
composed of ‘ Duchesses,’ eight or ten in number. Besides these, 
he llupe© receni^ piireha^ at tibe sale of Mr. John Quartly’s 
I>trons.i Mr. RbilipHalse, of Molland^ bred ‘Duchess Ist,’ 
the first^rii^ yearling at &e Canterbury Royal, and now a fine 
true-framed old cow of twelve years. The rest of the ‘ Duchess ’ 
family Mr. Turner himself bred. ‘ Duchess 2nd,’ a daughter 
of the old cow, was by Mr. James Quartly’s ‘King of the 
* Bretons’ (659), the son of ‘ Napoleon ’ (259) mentioned above, 
and inheritor, therefore, of the same grand paternal ancestry 
claimed by ‘ The Little Known.’ It is worth notice that the 
sire, as well as the dam of ‘Duchess 2nd,’ was a first-prize 
winner at Canterbury; and ‘Duchess 2nd’ is hemeif in every 
way worthy of her parentage.” Breeders of Devon Cattle will 
probably thank the editor of the ‘Journal’ for permitting this 
reference to the history of Mr, Turner’s herd, from which many 
of their own best strains have sprung. 

There is little more to say. Mr. Turner, as his letter quoted 
above, written in his last year, abundantly proves, retained his 
Warm interest in agriculture to the last. I have before me 
a memorandum, in his own hand, of a journey made in 1877, 
to bis friend Sir Thomas Boughej, of Newport, Shropshire, in 
which the home farm there is described as the cleanest and best 
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managed he had ever seen, and the home herd as “ the best 
eighty Devon cattle in England;” and the farming notes of 
what he saw on the way up and down are as hearty, bright, 
and incisive as he could have written had he been fifty years 
younger, 

Mr. Turner was one of a family who had settled in Devon- 
shire from time immemorial, and in the parish of Cadbury, on 
the family estate, for two centuries and more. He thus was 
thorough Devonshire, and is well designated in a newspaper 
notice of his final sale: — “George Turner, a worthy successor 
of Arthur Young, of Bakewell, and of Coke, who has made 
Devon famous in the agricultural world.” 

The end was not long delayed. Born on August 1, 1793, 
he died on June 1, 1884. Strong-voiced, resolute, and whole- 
hearted to the end, the gallant old gentleman had ridden the 
whole run with the hounds, a ten-mile point, coming in at the 
death of the stag, so lately as 1876, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. He had retained the management of his home- 
farm throughout, without any help or interference. His broad- 
brimmed white hat had been conspicuous for sixty years and 
more wherever countrymen gathered, whether in market-place, 
in Showyard, or in the field ; and there was hardly a grey hair 
under it even at the last. “Turner,” be once heard a whisper 
in the midst of business at the Council table, on the occasion 
of one of his last attendances, “ what hair-dye is it that does 
so well with you?” “ Temperance, my lord,” was the prompt 
reply ; “ you just try it !” 

Mr. Turner is worthily succeeded in the agricultural world 
by his second son George, who occupies the farm of Thorpe- 
iands# near Northampton, where the pure Leicester flock 
is stili in existencej> smd whence it is annually sent to take 
pri^ in our Showyairds. "He bad followed there another ^ 
worthy af rkmltarist, who ^ has long since passed away — 
Mr. Clarke Hillyaid, whose book on the practice of farming 
stands first upon the list of donations to our Library (see 
‘Journal/ vol. i, 184(3), and whose white head and ready tongue 
I well remember many years ago as he descanted on the merits of 
the prize Devon ox with which he had just taken the Gold 
Medal of the Smithfield Club. Mr. Tumeris eldest son is the 
Rev. W. B. Turner^ of Bray wood Vicarage, near Windsor. 
Another son is in business in Manchester; and his fourth son 
is Major Turner, of the Ben^l Staff Corps. 
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XXV. — Reports of the Honorary Consulting Entomologist. Bj 
ELEA2fOB A. Obmerod, F.R.Met.Soc., Dunster Lodge, Isle- 
worth, near London. 


May, 1884. ' 

The Hop Aphis. — ^I have pleasure in being able to report 
that serviceable information has been sent in during the spring 
regarding the first appearances of the hop aphis. 

These have been observed both on the first shoots of the hop, 
and on damsons, in the condition of wingless females, depositing 
living joung, commonly called “ lice.” The specimens which 
were forwarded to me from hop-shoots were of the true hop aphis, 
Aphis {Phorodori) Itumuli^ those from the damson I consider to be 
of the variety of the hop aphis, known as the Aphis (JPhorodon) 
humuli^ var. Malaheh^ which is the kind or variety which is 
believed by many observers to spread on the wing from damsons 
and sloes to hops. 

The first specimens of these ‘^damson-hop” aphides were 
forwarded to me on damson-buds, from Kent, on the 25th. bf 
March, and the lice on the shoots sent were numerous. 

On the 29th of March lice of the hop aphis (of which speci- 
mens were forwarded) were found on young shoots of ho^ 
on many hills in a “Grape” hoj^gronnd at Baiming, near 
Maidstone, by Mr. Whitehead, azm in cases where the 
smadl lice Were obrnred, a huge active wingl^ viviparous 
female was also observed near them. Shortly after the above 
date more lice were reported fimm the same hop-ground, and 
they were also found by other hop-growers near Maidstone. On 
the 31st of March “lice” were found on “Grape” hops at 
Wateringhury ; on the 1st of April they were found on young 
* shoots at Crouch, near Sevenoaks, and on the 14th of April 
wingless females were observed, after careful search, in a hop- 
ground near Hereford. 

We have thus dear proof of attack, beginning in various 
localities by means of the deposit of lice by wingless females, 
which females it appears impossible to suppose have arrived on 
the young hop-shoot by any other means than that of walking 
up from the hill, he it out of the ground, or out of the hop con- 
tained in it I have therefore suggested the application of such 
drawings to the surface of the hill as might be likely to poison 
the wingless females, or at least keep them from crawling up 
through matter, which should be obnoxious to them, but at 
the same time not be hurtful to the surface rootage, or to the 
young hop-shoots pushing up through the application. 
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Experiments on this point are being carried on with lime, 
lime and salt, and also with ashes sprinkled with paraffin ; and 
I am mjself tryingthe effect of spent gas-lime (that is gas-lime 
which has been exposed for about eight months), applied as a 
thin layer on the ground, around the pushing shoots, and I do 
not see that any injury has been caused by it. 

With regard to the attack which is considered (and, as far as 
I can judge, with much reason for this opinion) to come on the 
wing later in the season to hops from damsons and sloes, there is 
great need of more precise information, and it would be very 
desirable to have specimens forwarded for minute examination 
as soon as the appears on the upper part of the hop 

shoots. 

The true hop aphis, the Phorodon humuli, is well known, and 
under the microscope is distinguishable by the lowest joint of 
the horns being bluntly toothed or gibbous, and also by the 
tubercles on the forehead having a tooth on the inner side. 

The Phorodon kumulij var. Malakeh^ is recorded as being 
found on damsons, sloes, and plums, and is considered by many 
qualified observers to migrate from damsons, &c., to hops — there- 
fore to save trouble I call it here the '^damson-hop” aphis. 
This much resembles the true hop aphis, but is described scien- 
tifically as not having the tubercles on the forehead so much 
developed as in the case of the wingless viviparous female. 
There is great difference of opinion as to which genus of aphides 
this kind should be placed in, and from specimens sent me I 
incline to think that the characteristics, so far as amount of 
forehead tubercle are concerned, are very variable, but it may 
be distinguished from two other, kinds which often infest plums 
or damsons as follows. The viviparous females are grem^ 
whereas those of the Myzus cerasi^ often found on cherries and 
plums, and of which the pale lic^ in their early state much re* 
semble hop-lice, are wholly hlmhy saving an occasional clouding 
with green. 

The Aphis pruni, or common plum aphis, ^ is, as far as I see, 
always without frontal tubercles. I mention these points as 
some guide to observers who wish to enter on them, but at the 
same time beg to submit that what we most urgently want just 
now is plain practical experiment It is certain that hop-lice 
(irrespective of their scientific names) have been clearly seen in 
many different localities, being deposited by wingless females, 
and it is of some importance to notice that these were first 
observed by a well-skilled grower, but (though numerous) had 


* The above characteristics are mamly tahen from the ‘ Monograph of British 
Aphides,’ by G, B. Bnckton, F.B.S, 
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not been noticed by the labourers ; and the other observations 
sent to me were by qualified observers after special search. 

I therefore submit that it is likely that the wingless females 
were depositing lice as freely in many places where they were 
not observed, and that nm is the time, if not already too late, 
to check a large part of the coming attack. 

Attack may very likely come later in the season on the wing, 
also it is very likely that the circumstance of these females 
depositing living young so early in the season may be unusual, 
and an effect of the very mild winter. But in any case, now 
they are at work, it is of great importance to check attack, and 
any experiments, even if only applied to two or three hills, to 
find how to clear off what are on the shoot, or to prevent more 
creeping up out of the hills, would he of great service, and if on 
a larger scale, of proportionate value. 

Attack of Grubs qf Daddy-longlegs, — ^This has been reported 
as occnrring to a very injurious extent to corn crops after clover 
ley, and broken up grass pasture, and also in grass, at various 
localities both in England and Ireland. From the great number 
of the flies which were noticeable in the autumn, it appeared 
likely that such would be the case (see * Journal of Royal Agri- 
cultural Society,^ 1884, part 1, p. 325), unless means were 
then taken to prevent attack. For measures to carry the yqulig 
corn over the attack, as far as can be done now the grub is 
present, I am advising the nse df fertilisers, and also rolling 
witik the Camferidge roller, or CrOsskiffs clod-crusher ; for 
althon^ ro]0|iiig by day is not at all cextain to kill many of the 
grubs, as they are not then on the surface, it consolidates or 

firms ” the ground, so that the grabs cannot travel freely from 
one plant to another. 

The grabs dislike light and beat, and come on the surface at 
night, and, in examinations lately made, were found in great 
numbers on the surface of the infested field at 1 A-M:. From 
this and other observations it appears that if the heavy rolling 
could be applied after sunset, or before sunrise, that a much 
larger numter of grubs would be destroyed. Experiments re- 
gaKiing this point have been promised on badly attacked land 
in I>evon and in Lincolnshire, and the results will be reported. 

For fertilising applications I am suggesting a mixture of 
guano and salt, applied at the rate of 4 cwt. the acre ; or of a 
mixture at the rate, per acre, of guano, 1 J cwt. ; salt, 2 cwt. ; 
and kainite and superphosphate, 1 cwt. each. 

Either of these mixtures has been found useful in checking 
attack, and as guano has been found to injure some kind of 
insects, and salt helps to make the surface tenacious, there 
appear to be reasons for their good effect, besides the manurial 
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properties* Bat as the expense of dressing is very heavy, I may 
add I have had notes of failure of effect from the following 
applications, namely : — of salt, at the rate of 3 cwt. the acre, 
over a 17-acre field ; of heavy dressing of soot to 3 acres ; of 
quicklime to 4 acres ; and a dressing of salt of 2 tons, mixed 
with half a ton of nitrate of soda, on about 12 acres of land, did 
not kill the grabs, though it thinned them. 

Where the crop has been so totally destroyed that re-sowing 
was necessary, I have replied to enquiry on this point, that it 
would be mere waste of money to sow till the grubs were 
cleared ; also I have suggested that scarifying the surface, so as 
to turn up the leather jackets to the birds, would be better than 
ploughing, as these grubs can stand want of all food, excepting 
what they may obtain from the earth, for certainly three weeks, 
and would gradually work their way up without having been 
injured. 

1 have not as yet advised hand-picking to clear infested 
ground before cultivation for re-sowing, but I fully believe that 
where the grubs are to be found (as sometimes is the case) as 
numerously as upwards of thirty just below the surface in two 
feet in a drill row, that it would answer thoroughly to have them 
collected at some small sum per stated measure. 

Notes have not been as yet sent in of the effects of nitrate of 
soda used alone ; but as I have found on experiment that the 
immediate effect on the grub was to make it entirely evacuate 
all its contents, it might very likely act as a deterrent as well as 
a fertiliser. Mixed with dissolved bones, it has proved service- 
able in raising good grass free from attack where the ground 
been re-sown after attack. I have also found a light 
sprii&ling of gas-lime, which had been exposed upwards of a 
monlk to air, useful in preventing attack being set byibe daddy 
longiegs’ flies when present on grass, and hm autumn a 
heavy dressing of spent gas-lime on grass, fresh gaa^ime 
where the land is to be broken up, answers well. 

Injury to Osiers. — Kn enquiry of some importance has been 
sent from Northallerton regarding injury to shoots or stocks in 
osier grounds from the attack of a red maggot, nearly allied 
to the red maggot of the wheat, which proved (as far as could 
be seen in this stage) to be the larva of the (kcidomyia salici- 
perda of Dufour. 

The grubs are oval, legless, and orange coloured, and furnished 
with a dark-coloured horny four-pronged process, placed below 
the head. These grubs lie in small cells (which they have 
scraped for themselves in some way, and I rather think, from 
examination, by the help of the above process) just beneath the 
bark or within the wood of the shoot, and in the specimens sent 
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these cells were placed so closely side by side, that sometimes 
the whole surface beneath the bark was pitted with them, and 
in all cases the bark was so completely loosened and destroyed 
for a length of some inches, that it was peeling off in ragged 
flakes, and consequently the shoot above would certainly 
perish. 

The grubs were (about the middle of April) turning to 
chrysalids in their cells ; these chrysalids are of a bright scarlet 
colour, and show the shape of the future gnat midge, and are 
peculiar from having two upright horns, or sharp somewhat 
triangular ear-like processes on the head. The midges come 
out about the beginning of May, and are in shape much like the 
wheat midge (figured in the ^ Journal ^ of the Society, part i, 
1884, p. 329) ; the colour is of various shades of brown or 
grey. 

The best way to prevent the renewal of attack is to remove 
all the infested shoots from the osier ground, early enough in the 
year to ensure the grub being carried off in the sticks, or 
destroyed, by burning the pieces that are absolutely worthless, 
before the time comes when it will develop to midges. The 
beginning of April would be quite early enough for this, and 
where, as in the instance reported, the osiers are spring cut^ 
there would be little loss or difficulty in this treatment. Sho6ts 
left, on account of smallness for cutting, to run to a second year 
appear particularly liable to attack, plainly in consequence of 
being pi^sent in order for egg-laying, when the midge develops* 

Other applications have been sent to me relating to crop pests 
and measures of prevention of insect injury, both home and 
colonial, to which I have carefully attended. Some information 
has already been forwarded in reply to the Society’s circular 
regarding maggots in manure. This at present chiefly refers to 
daddy-longlegs grubs. 

These have been found in cattle-droppings on pasture land ; 
also in very large numbers in rotten turf which had been cut 
and piled in the autumn ; and also with other grubs in decayed 
weeds and other vegetable matter left heaped during winter 
for experiment. 

Full details of these and other observations in progress will 
be given in due course. I have forwarded about 300 of the 
Society’s circulars to observers, and have reason to hope for some 
serviceable returns. 

The Warble Fly , — I beg further to submit that my attention 
has been directed to the yearly injury to horned cattle, and 
the depreciation in the value of hides caused by the attack 
commonly known as ‘‘ warbles.’^ 
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From careful study of the history of the ox bot-fly, or warhle- 
fly — the CEstrus (Hypodermus) hovis — joined to the recent 
experiments made by Mr. Stratton, there does not appear to be 
any doubt that from the time that the first ulceration takes 
place, by which an opening is formed into the coming swelling, 
that the maggot within can be rapidly and surely killed, with 
little trouble or expense. 

In Mr. Stratton’s recent experiments, the simple application 
of a little mercurial ointment, placed on the orifice, killed the 
maggot. A little arsenite of copper (commonly known as Paris 
Green, or Scheele’s Green) likewise killed the maggot, but 
caused some slight inflammation ; and a little pitch served the 
same purpose, excepting in one instance, where the maggot was 
not quite certainly dead on examination. The mercurial oint- 
ment acted the best, as it not only killed the maggot, but rapid 
decomposition followed. 

These applications were tried when the warble was in the 
advanced stage it attains in spring, but would, as far as we see, 
act equally well as early as about October of the previous year. 
The warble-fly deposits her egg during the summer, and the 
maggot, which takes its position within the lower layers of the 
hides, is at first quite smooth in its skin, and lies without 
causing noticeable harm, and also, as far as is known, without 
communication with the air ; but afterwards (at its first moult) 
it gains a skin set with patches of minute prickles, by means of 
which irritation, and then ulceration, is set up, and the opening 
formed. 

This takes place towards autumn, and by passing the hand 
along the back and loins of the cattle, the warble may be 
detected as soon as it is as large as a nut; and early attention 
would be of great service to the cattle, and further is of great 
importance relatively to saving loss on the warbled hide. 

At first the cavity is very small, and whilst it is still only a 
small sore, healing will readily take place on removal of the 
cause of irritation ; but after some months, when the maggot has 
nearly attained its full size, it has been found, by the observa-: 
tions of German anatomists, that a growth which much re- 
sembles that of the various layers of true skin has formed over 
the inner surface of this maggot-inhabited hole in the hide; 
consequently, when the maggot has left it, although the cell 
may draw together, there appears good reason why the already 
healed surfaces should not unite. 

Other points in the habits of the fly may be brought to bear 
on reducing the amount of attack, and when it is advanced, such 
methods of action as pricking the grub, or squeezing it from the 
warble, will destroy it; but the measures needed are those 
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which can be applied easily, and so early in the progress of the 
attack as to save the winter presence of the grub, and I believe 
that going over the herds once or twice in the autumn, and 
stlpplying a little mercurial ointment, would easily and surely 
meet this point. 

But although the entomological part of the attack is plain, 
still it involves questions of cattle-treatment with which I am 
not fully competent to deal, and I therefore submit my views 
respectfully for consideration, and shall be happy to give full 
details of the life-history and habits of the warble-fly, if 
wished. 


July, 1884. 

I beg to report that during the last two months I have 
received about twenty communications regarding methods of 
prevention of insect-ravage, and points bearing practically on 
this subject. 

These have been mainly with regard to warble-fly on cattle, 
daddy-longlegs’ grubs, wireworm, willow-beetles, — ^which have 
been seriously injurious in Cheshire,— and beet-carrion beetle^ 
an unusual attack, which was reported from Mageney, Kildare, 
Ireland ; and also many communications on the subj^t ef' hop 
aphis, which is proving a most serious faromble this season ; and 
communications regarding practical instructiion beaiing on the 

Inquiries regarding the name (and treatment of attack) of many 
oth^insiects ihaTe been sent in ; but as many of the observations 
are in process, to be brought forward more completely, with 
illustrations, in the autumn report, I beg leave now only to enter 
on some points possibly serviceable for present use. 

The appearance of the beet-carrion beetle {Silpha opaca^ 
Linn.) has been considered, on the few occasions when it has 
been recorded in these islands, as very probably taking place in 
connection with the mixture of what is described as garbage ” 
with the farm-manure — that is to say, the mixture of dead 
animals, or: portions of them. This beetle and its grub infest 
putrid animals, but the grub is also occasionally destructive to 
mangoH-leafage. 

The grubs when full grown are nearly half an inch long, 
blackish, and remarkably like wood-lice in shape. The beetles 
are not so long, are very flat, and of a squarish oval shape, 
and brown-black in colour, and may be known by the edges of 
the wing-cases being turned up, and by having a raised lump 
between the two outer of the three ridges that run down each 
wing-case. 
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As the recorded attacks of the grub do not appear to have 
extended beyond from about May 20th till the latter end of 
June, this is one of the cases in which stimulating dressings, 
such as nitrate of soda, superphosphate, or other applications 
which will keep up the growth of the leafage until the grub has 
left it, are particularly serviceable. Also care should be taken 
not to plough up a crop damaged by this grub too soon, for if 
the centres are left in the mangolds when the time for the grub 
to change comes, the plants may very probably, in the end, turn 
out little the worse for the temporary attack. 

Attack of the mangold-leaf maggot is now beginning ; and in 
this case also (when attack is set up) almost the only serviceable 
treatment appears to be the application of stimulating dressings 
suitable for encouraging an immediate hearty growth. Nitrate 
of soda seems to do best ; but guano, superphosphate, or any 
rapidly acting fertiliser, would probably act as well. Pinching 
out the blister with the maggot in it, or drawing the maggot- 
infested plants and destroying them, does good by preventing 
the second attack, which would have arisen from these maggots 
(when they left the leaves) turning to chrysalids, and thence to 
flies ; but for the time being this treatment does almost as much 
harm to the leafage as the mining of the maggot. 

It would be very useful if notes were sent in whether this 
attack was prevalent on land which had been autumn, rather 
than spring cultivated. 

Attack of hop aphis is becoming very threatening. Many 
communications have been sent in, accompanied by specimens, 
which I have carefully examined microscopically, and in many 
cases figured, as far as requisite, with a view of showing in the 
autumn report the points of difference between the true ^*hop 
aphis, PkoTodtm humuli^ z^ni the true ‘^plum aphis," Aphis 
pruni; and likewise the kind (whether a different species or 
only a variety) scientifioadly known as the Pkorodm hmmMf 
var. Malahely but which, from jbeing found both on hops and 
damsons, may be conveniently called the hop-damson aphis./ 

With regard to the origin of attack. It began on the hops 
very early this year, by means of wingless females coming up 
from the hills and depositing live young. So far as this first 
attack goes, it appears to me it might be prevented by prac- 
ticable treatment. 

In the acre of trial ground at Stoke Edith, which I am per^ 
mitted the use of by the courtesy of Lady Emily Foley, the hops 
which were dressed over the surface of the ground of their hills, 
early in the season, with various applications to prevent the 
female aphides coming up, remained clean from attack until 
May 26thL ; whereas those in the other part of the same hop- 
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garden were infested by wingless females and lice on the under- 
side of the leaves. Likewise a plant isolated from all outside 
attack (of which the ground was treated last autumn to pre- 
vent or destroy lodgment of aphis) has remained quite clean 
from attack. 

When the fly came, the acre of plants was infested by the 
pest on the wing like the others. 

With regard to where the attack of fly ” — that is, of aphis 
in the winged state — comes from, there appears to be good 
reason to believe that it comes both from neighbouring hops, 
and also from damsons and sloes, which, from ispecimens sent to 
me as early as March and onwards, I find to be infested with 
the variety of hop aphis considered by many entomologists to 
infest both hops and various kinds of plums. On June 28th I 
received from Wateringbury, Kent, freshly gathered sloe-sprays 
loaded with aphides, which, after long and careful micro- 
scopical comparison with the true hop aphis, I consider to be 
the hop-damson aphis, Phorodon humuli^ var. 3Ialaheh. 

I think, therefore, that it is very likely indeed that a portion of 
the attack comes on the wing from sloe's and damsons, but by no 
means all, as there are differences in form (as far as I see) in 
these two kinds or varieties : and from information seht in 
up to this date it appears to me that if, a$ far as hop-grounds 
go, measures were taken to prevent the hills Being in- 
fested when the aphides are leaving the hop-bines in autumn, or 
were so treated by dressings laid on them in the spring that the 
hop aphis not ctau>l up through the application, that it 

would make a great difference in the amount of first attack, 
and necessarily diminish the amount of hop “ fly that would 
be produced on the bines. 

But, further, I certainly consider that the complete removal of 
sloe hedges, and also, where damsons are grown, dressing over the 
ground beneath them as suggested above, would be very likely 
indeed to lessen the amount of these pests on the hops near. 

In experiments which I have tried in my own gardeif, I have 
found that a good sprinkling of gas-lime in spring, on the surface 
of the ground through which the hop-shoots were coming up, 
did no harm at the time, and the plants are growing well now. 

Experiments are in progress relatively to additions to the 
usual soft-soap washes which may be of use, and which will be 
reported ; but, as far as appears at present, it is prevention by 
treatment beforehand that needs working out, for remedies ^are 
necessarily both enormously expensive and not always of service. 

With regard to ox warble-fly, excellent communications are 
being sent in, and arrangements being made for further ob- 
servations and reports on the few points still needed. 
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From specimens sent of the warble in hides recently removed 
from the animal, I have found that when the grub within has 
reached its full development, late in the spring, that a kind of 
skin has formed round all the upper part of the surface of the 
perforation through the hide, which appears quite to account 
for the perforation frequently (if not always) not healing 
perfectly after the grub has left it. The point of killing the 
maggot in the warble is easily managed, and, if this could be 
done at the first beginning of the formation of the warble, whilst 
the sore was still small and unhealed, instead of when after 
some months the grub cavity is large, and the upper part healed 
over all round the opening, a great amount of injury to cattle, 
and their hides, and loss to the owners would be saved. 

The great point that we now want information on is when 
the first swelling and ulceration of the warble, and the opening 
of the small orifice (in which the black extremity of the grub is 
visible), takes place. 

On the Continent this is stated to be in autumn ; here I have 
not as yet received information of the warble being noticed 
earlier in the winter than January. In this matter the skinners’ 
or butchers’ assistants, who have the opportunity of seeing the 
swelling of the warble plainly in the subcutaneous tissues of the 
hide, would be the best helpers. We might thus learn when 
it was first seen in various districts, and attention be thus 
directed in good time to the cattle of herds commonly infested. 

A great deal of assistance is being given on these and other 
points from the district of Aspatria, Cumberland ; and I wish to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance of Mr. Henry Thomp- 
son, the veterinary surgeon there, in sending specimens and 
procuring co-operation in observation throughout that neighbour- 
hood. The result of the observations now in progress, as to 
egg-laying on the cattle, date of appearance of warble, and 
other details, will be submitted in the autumn report, with 
details also of the washes and applications to the backs of the 
cattle which have been found preventive of attack, and all other 
points which may be of practical use. I have prepared a 
series of illustrations of the warble-fly attack, and some con- 
nected points, which, if permitted, I shall be happy to place 
at the service of the Society. 

Enquiries have been received respecting the great outbreak 
of the grass-moth caterpillars on the Ystradyfod wg mountains, 
and other localities, beginning at Bwlchyclawdd, near Rhondda, 
in South Wales. Specimens sent appear to belong to the 
antler moth, the Charem graminis^ which appears from time to 
time in vast hordes ; but it is very possible that there may be 
one or two other kinds of moth caterpillars nearly allied in 
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habits also present. Specimens have also been sent of the small 
green willow-beetle, the Phratora vittilina^ which had been 
causing serious injury to willow grounds near Lymm, Cheshire, 
but was met by most careful and judicious co-operative mea- 
sures on the part of the growers. 

To all these and other applications sent in I have given the 
best attention in my power. 

August, 1884. 

Autumn Treatment for Prevention of Daddy Lmglegs attache 
During this year, as well as on previous occasions, I have 
received many communications showing the great prevalence of 
daddy-longlegs’ grubs in crops put in after broken-up pasture 
or clover ley. 

The undisturbed state of the surface leafage in such situations 
just suits the flies for egg-laying, and (when merely turned 
down by the plough) the grub easily comes up again to the 
crop. Any measures which will disturb the surface or make it 
poisonous to the hatching grubs are certain to be of use. 

Brush harrowing does some good by tearing up much of the 
surface rubbish in which the fly lays ; penning and hand- 
feeding sheep makes the land obnoxious for egg-laying, and the 
trampling and sodden state of surface kills any stray grubs. 

Early breaking up is very useful, as the fly l6oks for moist 
places, and this operation presents them instead with the dry and 
bare underside of the land-slice. But where special treatment 
is not convenient, much good may be done by applying in good 
time (that is as soon as, or before, the daddy flies appear) such 
regular agricultural dressings as will destroy the top herbage, 
and thus prevent it attracting the flies, and will likewise kill the 
hatching grub, and in due time, when mixed and worked by 
cultivation, be useful for manure. 

Heavy dressings of lime fresh from the kiln, and spread hot ; 
gas-lime at the rate of about 2 cwt. the acre, if caustic, or in larger 
proportion after some six months’ exposure ; salt at from 6 to 
12 cwt. ; and lime and salt mixed, may all be expected to be ser- 
viceable. Salt acts well at about 10 cwt. per acre by also 
destroying couch or twitch; and gas-lime is useful as rather 
increasing than lessening the value of the farmyard-manure 
applied, and likewise preventing small lumps spread about from 
becoming shelters for attack. 

It is no harm to kill the surface vegetation at the autumn 
dressing, and the heavy application, when mixed in the land, 
will do nothing but good to the next crop. 

Winter cultivation cannot be trusted to as a means of getting 
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rid of grab,’^ as it can be witli caterpillars, for the “ leather- 
jacket-grubs ” will bear being frozen stiff without being injured, 
and also will bear being under water of ordinary temperature 
for at least a couple of days and nights without being drowned. 
But thoroughly good cultivation, to put the land in such good 
heart as will send the crop growth well on, is of great service in 
case attack does occur, and will often save the need of special 
applications to press it on afterwards. 

The above treatment is equally serviceable for the prevention 
of wireworm, and dressings of lime, or gas-lime, have been re- 
ported as especially useful in preparing land to prevent attack 
of the turnip and cabbage-root maggot. 


XXVL — Report of the Consulting BotanisU 
By W. Caeeuthees, F.R.S. 

July, 1884 

The work of examining and testing seeds has considerably in- 
creased during the current year. Five hundred and forty-three 
samples have been, up to this time, submitted to me. In too 
many cases the seeds have been sent just before they are wanted 
to be sown, and the report of the germination has come too late 
to be of practical use. It is overlooked that the germination, 
while it is hastened by artificial appliances, is a matter of 
time, and . that a report of the results would be untrustworthy 
if it were sent before the experiment had exhausted itself, 
would be unfair to the seedsman, and, moreover, of no value in a 
case of law. 

The general result of the examination of the seeds this year 
is, that there is a decided improvement in the quality of the 
seeds. Take, for example, the seeds of the meadow fescue. In 
1883, I found only 26 per cent, of the samples of this grass 
free from rye-grass. This year the percentage has risen to 70 ; 
and even the adulterated samples have less of the rye-grass intro- 
duced, for only 4 per cent, had over 50 per cent, of rye-grass 
this year, as compared with 16 per cent, last year. In the fox- 
tail a still more gratifying result has to he reported. Last year 
no less than 40 per cent, of the samples failed to reach the low 
standard adopted for this grass by the Council ; while this year 
I have not had before me a single sample that has not ger- 
minated more than 20 per cent., and nearly half of the samples 
have germinated more than 50 per cent. This fully justifies 
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the raising of the standard for this grass, and is a very important 
result of the Society’s work. 

The presence of ergot has been more abundant in the samples 
of fiorin examined this year than recently. I have detected it in 
samples of other grasses, but only very rarely ; but some singularly 
good examples of fiorin were rendered worse than useless by the 
presence of this most dangerous parasite. No less than 60 per 
cent, of the fiorins were thus affected. In one case, where a 
quantity had been purchased by a member of the Society, who 
had specially contracted that it should be free from ergot, though 
it was found to be a remarkably good sample, it was very badly 
ergoted. Unfortunately he had used a portion of it in a mix- 
ture which he had sown on a five-acre pasture adjoining some 
good marsh-land before receiving my report, and had also 
mixed the remainder with other seeds, which were thus rendered 
useless. In reply to his complaint, the seedsman informed him 
that he had only a day or two before discovered the ergot in 
the seed, and then sought to minimise the injury by pointing 
out the smallness of the ergot. The ergot of fiorin, however, 
though very small, is as fully capable of developing the disease 
in the other grasses of the pasture as the more bulky and 
obvious ergots of the larger grasses. 

The substitution of the worthless wavy mountain hair-grass 
{Aira flemosa) for golden oat-grass continues to a very serious 
extent j no less than three-quarters of the specimens submitted 
to me as golden c^t-grass consisted entirely of this worthless 
substitute* 

The presence of dodder in clovers has been this year more 
abundant; in one-fifth of the samples of red clover, and one- 
fourth of those of alsike, the seeds of this parasite have been 
more or less abundant. 

The most important step taken this year towards securing 
the best seeds has been the guaranteeing hy various firms in the 
seed-trade the purity and germination, subject to the examination 
of an experienced botanist. The result has been most satis- 
factory, and has fully established that a guarantee can be safely 
given by the dealer who has determined for himself the quality 
of the seed he is selling. I. have examined three series of 
samples that I have known to be guaranteed, and the guarantees 
of which have been communicated to me. From correspondence 
I know that guarantees have been given in other cases, but the 
nature of the guarantee has not been communicated to me, I 
have no information as to the merchant from whom the first and 
second series of samples were obtained, but from the correspond- 
ence in the guarantees for each sample of the three series I 
assume that they have been supplied by the same seedsman. 
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The third series of samples I examined twice^ first the samples 
submitted bj the merchant, and then samples drawn from the 
bulk supplied, the purchase of which was dependent on the 
analysis and trials being up to the standard specified in the 
guarantee. The following are the results of the four independent 
examinations. 



Guarantee. 

First 

Trml. 

Second 

Trial. 

Tbird 

Trial. 

Fourth 

Trial. 

Meadow Fescue 

90-95 

95 

94 

98 

96 

Tall Fescue 

80 

87 

91 

90 

87 

Hard Fescue 

85-90 


85 

83 

92 

Rough Meadow Grass 

70 

55 

86 

88 

91 

Timothy 

95 

100 

99 

95 

99 

Cocksfoot 

90 

92 1 

94 

92 

88 

Dogstaii i 

90 

98 1 

95 

97 

95 

Foxtail 

70 

67 ! 

67 

80 

75 

Red Clover 

90-95 


99 

90 

98 

Alsike 

90-95 


95 

94 

98 

White Clover 

90-95 

I 

94 

100 

94 

Yarrow 

75 

90 j 

81 

86 

83 


The guarantees given above are those for the samples in the 
third and fourth trials. The only variations in regard to the 
samples for the other trials were as follows : — For the first trial 
samples the meadow-fescue was guaranteed 90 per cent, the 
dogstaii 85 to 90 per cent., and no guarantee was given with 
the yarrow, at least no guarantee was communicated to me ; for 
the second trial samples the meadow-fescue was guaranteed 
95 per cent., the hard fescue 85 per cent,, the yarrow was 
guaranteed ^‘'good germination,’’ and the three clovers 95 per 
cent. 

The only real divergence from the guarantee was in the case 
of the sample of meadow-grass in the first series ; I am unable 
to account for this exception. Before giving the result of the 
year’s work in my Annual Report, I will again test this sample, 
with the view of ascertaining the explanation. For the re- 
mainder of the samples it is obvious that the merchant or mer- 
chants, while guaranteeing a high germinating percentage, were 
supplying seeds of such ascertained quality that they were more 
than able to cover their high guarantee. 
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Kobertson, Professor, 
Sanday, G. H. 

Sanderson, Br. J. Burdon. 
SiMONDS, Professor. 
STRA’frON, B. 

Wakefield, W. H. 

Wilson, Jacob. 

Cflmmittee. 


Coke, Hon. E. K. W. 
CoKON, John. 
Foster, S. P. 
Frankish, W. 
Gilbby, Walter. 
Gorringe, H. 
Hemsley, j. 
Howard, 0. 
Kingsoote, Col. 
Martin, J. 

Pain, T. 


Bandell, 0. 

Sanday, G. H. 
Sheraton, W. 

SiMONDS, l^ofessor, 
Stratton, B. 

Turner, George. 
Wakefield, W. H. 
Wilson, Jacob, 

Wise, G. 

The Stewards of Live 
Stock. 

a 2 
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Hbmsley, J. 

(Cbairman). 

Bridport, Gen. Yiseount. 
Moreton, Lord. 

Parker, Hon. C. T. 
Thorold, Sir J. H., Bt. 
Gibbs, Sir Bbandreth. 
Allbnder, G- M. 
AmDEBSON, W. 


Itmplement Ccmm;ttee, 

Bowbn-Jones, J. 

Olay, 0. 

Frankish, W. 

Howard, C. 

Howard, J. 

Martin, J. 

Neville, R. 

Ransome, R. C. 


Sanday, G, H. 
Sheraton, W. 

Stratton, R, 
Tubbervill, Lieut.-Col. 
Turner, Jabez, 

Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Imple- 
ments. 


General Committee- 


Richmond and Gordon, 
Duke of (Chairman). 
Powis, Bari of. 
Bridport, Gen.Yiscount. 
Staeford, Marquis of. 
Moreton, Lord. 

Coke, Hon. E. K. W. 
Parker, Hon. 0. T. 
Gibbs, Sir Bbandbeth. 
Arkwright, J. H. 
Ashworth, A. 

Aylmer, H. 
Bowen-Jones, j. 


Chandos-Pole-Gell, H. 
Clay, G. 

COXON, J. 

Dent, J. D. 

Evans, J. 

Eveball, P. 

Foster, S. P. 

Frankish, W. 
Gorringe, H. 

Hemsley, j. 

Howard, C. 

Kingscote, Colonel. 
Neville, R. 


Randell, Charles. 
Sanday, G. H. 
Sheraton, W. 
Tubbervill, Lieut.-Col. 
Wakefield, W. H. 
Wells, W. 

Whitehead, Charles. 
Wilson, Jacob. 
Wingfield, C. G. 
Shrewsbury, Mayor of. 
Shrewsbury, Town 
Clerk of. , 


Contracts Committee* 

Randell, Charles Frankish, W, Ransome, E. 0. 

(Chairman), Hemsley, J. Sanday, G. H. 

Gibbs, Sir Brandrbth. Howard, 0. Wilson, Jacob. 

• Allender, G. M. 

Committee of Selection. 


Cathoart, Earl. Chandos-Pole-Gell, H. Foster, S. P. 

Parker, Hod. C. T. Clay, 0. Little, H. J. 

Bowen-Jones, J. 

And the Chairmen of the Standing Committees. 


^isuratimt Committee. 

Moreton, Lord. 

Emlyn, Viscount. 

Parker, Hon. C. T. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bt. 


Parker, Hon. 0. T, 

(Chairman j. 

Bridport, Gen. Viscount. 

Egebton, Lord. 

Moreton, Lord. 

Macdonald, Sir A. K., Bt. 

Cattle plague Committee. 

The whole Council. 

The President, Trustees, and Vice-Presidents are Members ea; officio 
of all Committees. 


Bowen-Jones, J. 
Oaercthers, W. 

Dent, J. D. 

Kingscote, Colonel, 

33aiii) Committee. 

Thorold, Sir J. H., Bt. 
Allender, G. M. 
Arkwright, J. H. 
Bowen-Jones, J. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell, H. 


Little, H. J. 

Sutton, Martin J. 
Tubbervill, Lieut. CoL 
VOELCKER, Dr. 


Coke, Hon. E. K. W. 
Kingscote, Colonel. 
Neville, R. 
VOELCKER, Dr. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hanovee Sqxjaee, Thuesday, Decembee 13th, 1883, 


EEPORT OF THE OOUHOIL. 

The Council have to report that during the present year the 
following changes have occurred in the list of the Society: 
2 Governors and 830 Members have been elected ; 4 Governors 
and 163 Members have died ; 1 Governor and 151 Members 
have resigned, and 119 Members have been removed by order 
of the Council. 

The Society now consists of — 

74 Life Governors, 

74 Annual Governors, 

3115 Life Members, 

5068 Annual Members, 

21 Honorary Members, ' 

making a total of 8352, and showing an increase of 394 during 
the year 1883, 

Since the Annual Meeting in May the changes in the Council 
caused by the death of Lord Vernon, which was then reported, 
have been filled by the election of Earl Spencer, K.G., as a 
Vice-President, and of the Hon. E. K. W. Coke, as a Member 
of the Council. The death of the Duke of Marlborough, K.G,, 
has more recently caused a vacancy in the list of Trustees, 
which has been filled by the transfer of Lord Egerton of 
Tatton ; and the resulting vacancy on the Council has been 
filled by the election of the Earl of Jersey. 

The Council have carefully considered the question of electing 
highly distinguished agriculturists as Honorary Members of 
the Society, and have resolved to limit the number to a maximum 
of 25. During the past year the following gentlemen have been 
added to the list : — Mons. Pasteur, Member of the French In- 
stitute ; Mons. Tisserand, Councillor of State and Director of 
the French Department of Agriculture ; Dr. Thiel, Privy Coun- 
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cillor and Director of the German Department of Agriculture ; 
Count SchliefFen, of Schlieffenburg, in the Grand Duchj of 
Mecklenburg ; and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F.R.S., of Rothamsted. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th of June 
last has been examined and certified by the auditors and ac- 
countants of the Society, and has been published in the 
‘Journal’ for the information of the Members, The funded 
capital of the Society has been increased by the investment of 
6000Z., and now stands at 25,880/. is. Id. New Three per Cents. 
The balance of the current account in the hands of the 
Society’s Bankers on the 1st instant was 2794Z. 10^. 6d. 

The York Meeting was one of the most successful which 
the Society has held for several years, whether judged by the 
number and quality of the exhibits or the attendance of the 
Members and the public, and resulted in an addition of more 
than 4500Z. to the Society’s funds. The weather, except on 
one day and for a few hours before the close of the Show, was 
everything that could be desired ; and the Council are specially 
glad to be able to add that no case of Foot-and-Mouth disease 
broke out in the Showyard, or resulted from the holding of the 
Show. This most happy result is doubtless in great measure 
due to the precautions which were taken by the Council, 
aided by the Town Council of York and the North Eastern 
Railway Company, and to the loyal co-operation of the Exhi- 
bitors of Live Stock. 

The exhibition of Implements was remarkable for the number 
of new inventions which the Judges considered worthy of an 
Award, no less than nine Silver Medals out of the ten at their 
disposal having been allotted with the sanction of the Stewards. 
The Working Dairy was also more completely organized than on 
some recent occasions, and attracted a large share of attention. 

The prizes offered by the York Local Committee, in con- 
junction with the Council, for the best-managed Farms in the 
County of York attracted nineteen entries, and produced a 
very interesting competition, the details of which have been 
clearly described by Mr, Bell, one of the Judges, in the last 
number of the ‘ Journal.’ 

The Council have decided that the Shrewsbury Meeting shall 
commence on Monday, July 14th, and close on the following 
priday evening, 

; The Shrewsbury Local Committee have ojBFered Prizes for 
the best managed Farms in the counties of Salop, Hereford, and 
^ Stafford, and the Council are glad to report that twenty-two 
; entries have been made. The Council have authorised the 
Judges to recommend the award of Medals or Certificates to 
any really deserving persons employed on any of the com- 
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peting farms for distinguislied merit in the discharge of their 
-duties : these recommendations must be accompanied bj a cer- 
tificate of good character and length of service from the com- 
peting farmer. 

In connection with the Shrewsbury Meeting, and in addition 
to the Medals offered for New Inventions, the Council have 
offered substantial Prizes for Self-binding Reapers and for 
.separate Sheaf-binders, — the binding material to be other 
than wire. They have also offered a Prize for an efficient 
machine for cutting and elevating materials to be preserved 
in Silos. 

The Stock Prize Sheet for the Shrewsbury Meeting has been 
arranged specially with a view to the distinctive features of the 
agriculture of the district. Owing to the liberality of Mr. W. G. 
Webb, of Wordsley, Messrs. Beach and Co., and the Shropshire 
^and West Midland Society, the Prizes for Shropshire Sheep 
have been very largely augmented, while the Hereford breeders 
-and the Shropshire and West Midland Society have largely 
increased the prizes offered for Hereford Cattle, the Welshpool 
Local Committee giving prizes for Agricultural Horses. 

In addition to the Local Prizes, the English Cart-horse Society 
has offered a Champion Prize for the best Shire ” Stallion in 
the Showyard, the Shorthorn Society Prizes for Bulls of any 
age with not less than two nor more than four of their offspring, 
and the Hereford Herd-Book Society, in conjunction with 
Hereford Breeders, family prizes for Hereford Cows and two 
of their offspring. 

The Council have decided to continue at Shrewsbury the 
’Exhibition of Dairy-processes on a plan similar to that which 
was so attractive a feature in the Showyard at York. 

The large increase in the number of samples sent for analysis 
*to the Society’s Laboratory during 1882 has been more than 
maintained during the past year, the numbers being 1403 and 
1453 respectively. The department of the Consulting Botanist 
has expanded in a most remarkable degree, the number of 
• examinations of seeds having increased from 160 in 1882 to 
508 during the past year. Many applications have also been 
made to Mr. Carruthers with regard to parasitic fungi, weeds, 
and general matters affecting the life of plants. The Honorary 
’Consulting Entomologist (Miss Ormerod) has also been very 
largely consulted upon numerous kinds of insects injurious to 
farm-crops; and has periodically presented reports of great 
value on the cases which have been submitted to her. The 
reports on these scientific departments of the Society are pub- 
lished in the Agricultural newspapers as well as in the Society’s 

Journal,’ and the Council desire again to call the attention 
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of the Members to their great practical as well as scientific 
value. 

The experimental work of the Veterinary Department has 
been confined to a continuation of the researches by the officers 
of the Royal Veterinary College into the possibility of miti- 
gating the severity of attacks of Foot-and-Mouth disease, 
especially in the case of milch cows, and of lessening the danger 
of infection and the susceptibility of the animals of the farm. 

The continued prevalence of Foot-and-Mouth disease, which 
has caused such disastrous losses to the agricultural community 
during the last three years, has been the subject of discussion at 
every meeting of the Council of the Society since they waited 
upon the Lord President of the Council, immediately before the 
Annual Meeting last May. They then urged upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of taking such further steps as will prevent 
this disease being imported from foreign countries. The 
following resolution was passed at the Council Meeting held last 
month : — 

“ That in consequence of the continued prevalence of Foot- 
and-Mouth disease throughout the country, the Council desire 
again to urge upon the Government the necessity of adopting 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture : 
— ‘ That the landing of foreign live animals should not be per- 
mitted in future from any countries as to which the Privy 
Council are not satisfied that they are perfectly free from con- 
tagious disease;’- — and further, as they are strongly of opinion 
that uniformity of action on the part of local authorities would 
rapidly arrest the spread of infection, they wish to press the 
Gcu^ernment to take the necessary steps to effect this object.” 

This having been communicated to the Lord President of the 
Council, a reply was received to the effect that the Privy Council 
had no power to carry out the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, but that the question of uniform 
regulations throughout the country was receiving the careful 
attention of the Lords of the Council. After consideration of 
this reply, the Council passed the following further resolution 
at their meeting yesterday : — 

That this Council have received with great disappointment 
the answer of the Lord President of the Council to the Resolution 
passed at their last meeting, so far as the answer relates to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
with reference to the importation of foreign live animals, 
because they feel strongly the absolute necessity of prohibiting 
the importation of live-animals from all countries as to which 
the Privy Council are not satisfied that they are free from con- 
tagious or infectious disease. 
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The Council of the Society in framing their Resolution 
were careful to appeal to the Government as a whole, and not 
alone to the Privy Council. They thus clearly showed that they 
contemplated the possibility of further legislation being neces- 
sary. The Council do not admit that in the cases of the two 
diseased cargoes imported into Grimsby, quoted by the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, there is ^ no ground whatever for supposing 
that the infection extended beyond the limits of the Foreign 
Animals Wharf,’ and that therefore Foot-and-Mouth disease has 
not been re-introduced by such means. The fact of the re-intro- 
duction into this country of Foot-and-Mouth disease from the 
Deptford Foreign Animals Wharf in 1880, which is no longer 
contested, furnishes a strong presumption to the contrary. 

“ The Council of the Society have received with the greatest 
satisfaction the statement of the Lord President that the Lords 
of the Council are carefully considering the question of uni- 
formity of action on the part of the Local Authorities, and are 
fully alive to its importance. They take this opportunity of 
expressing the hope that this uniformity of action will extend 
to the whole of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and will include stringent measures for the cleansing 
and disinfecting of cattle-boats and private depots, as well as 
cattle-trucks, market-places, and other public lairs.” 

An investigation into the losses which have recently been 
sustained by Lincolnshire sheep-farmers in consequence of 
abortion in ewes and premature dropping of lambs has been 
underraken by the Council in conjunction with the Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Society. A preliminary report received from Pro- 
fessor Axe, to whom the inquiry was entrusted, has been pub- 
lished in the agricultural newspapers, and is worthy the attention 
of farmers who have hitherto relied too exclusively upon succu- 
lent diet for breeding ewes, especially in wet seasons. 

As reported at the last Annual Meeting, the Judges of the 
Book-keeping competition were not able to award the prize 
offered by the Council, in consequence of no plan entered being, 
in their opinion, at the same time good enough to be efficient 
and sufficiently simple to be adopted by ordinary farmers. At 
the request of the Council they have therefore drawn up such a 
system as they would recommend, and this has been published 
in the recently issued number of the Society’s ^Journal.’ Any 
bookseller or publisher is at liberty to republish this scheme of 
farm-accounts, with due acknowledgment of the source from 
which it has been taken. 

The competition for new varieties of seed- wheat, which was 
limited to two entries, has resulted in the disqualification of 
both by the Judges. In one case the sample grown was found 
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to be identical with a well-known variety, and the other was 
adjudged to be a mixture of grains of different and distinct 
varieties. 

Thirty-two candidates were entered for examination for the 
Society’s Junior Scholarships from the following Schools, in 
addition to one “ unattached ” candidate : — ^Ashburton Grammar 
School, 3 ; Aspatria Agricultural School, 3 ; Bewdley Gram- 
mar School, 2 ; Devon County School, 2 ; Pavenham School, 
Bedford, 1 ; Surrey County School, 20. The following candi- 
dates, arranged in order of merit, have qualified for Scholarships 
of20Z. each:— 


Surrey County School 

9> J> S> •• 

Devon County School 
Aspatria Agricultural School 
Devon County School ’ .. 
Surrey County School 

S> J» 5> 

Bewdley Grammar School.. 
Ashburton Grammar School 
Aspatria Agricultural School 
Pavenham School, Bedford 
Surrey County School 
» « .... 
69, Mildmay Park, London 
Surrey County School 
Ashburton Grammar School 


J. H. Beeves. 
y. W. Low. 

T. B. POTBURY. 

A. J. Hammoxd. 

J. A. Chope. 

S. N. E. O’Halloeax. 

T. H. Bowee. 

E. T. Haecombe. 

P. J. Haedy. 

John Tiffin. 

A. A. Glover. 

G. S. Middlemis. 

H. E; Dowse. 

A. C. Walton. 

G. P, Hill. 

Joseph Skinner. 


Of these successful candidates, the first ten will receive 
Scholarships if they comply with the Society’s regulations, and 
the Council have ordered that special certificates of qualification 
be sent to the remainder. 


By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 

Secretary, 
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MEMOEANDA. 


Adi>se9S op LETTERa—The Society's ofHce being situated in the postal district designated by Ibe 
letter W> Members, in their correspondence with the Secretary, are requested to subjoin that 
letter to the usual address. 

'Oenbral Meeting in London, May 22nd, 1884, at 12 o’clock. 

Annual Excursion to Woburn Experimental Farm, Thursday, June 5th. For particulars ajiply to 
the Secretary previous to May 10 th, 

Meeting at Shrewsbury, July 14th and four following days (Sunday excepted), 1S84. 

CrENEEAL MEETING in London, December 1884, at 12 o’clock. 

Monthly Council (for transaction of business), at 12 o’clock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting January, September, and Octob^: open only to Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society. 

Adjournments.-— The Council adjourn over Passion and Easter weeks, when those weeks do not 
include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in November ; and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday in 
February. I 

Oppicb Houbs.— 10 to 4, On Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs.— Members have the privilege of applying to the Veterinary 
Committee of the &ciety, and of sending animals to the Koyal \'etferinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W,— (A statement of these privileges will be found on page xx in this Appendix.) 

'Chemical Analysis.— The privileges of Chemical Analysis enjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be found stated in tMs Appendix (page xxi). 

Botanical Peiyileges.- The Botanical and Entomological Privileges er^Joyed by Members of the 
Society will be found stated in this Appendix (page xxiv). 

SuBSCEipriONS.— 1. Annual,— The subscription of a Governor Is £5, and that of a Member £1, due in 
advance on the 1st of January of each year, and becoming in arrear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Life— Governors may compound for their subscription for future years by paying 
at once the sum of i:50, and Members by paying j£l0. Governors and Members who have paid 
their annual subscription for 20 years or upwards, and whose subscriptions axe not in arrear, 
may compound for future annual subscriptions, fioat of the current year inclusive, by a single 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and £5 for a Member, 

*PAYMEKTa— Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
either at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., or by means of post- 
office orders, to be obtained at any of the prindpal post-offices throughout the kingdom, and made 
payable to him at the Vere Street Office, London, W.; but any cheque on a banker’s or any 
other house of business in London will be equally available, if made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post'Office orders care should be tak02 to give tiie postmaster the ooxrect initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Sodety (H. M. Jeokins), otherwise the payment 
will be reftised to him at the post-office on which such order has been obtained; and when 
remitting the money-orders it should be stated by whom, and on whose account, they are sent. 
Cheques should be made payable as drafts on demand (not as bills only payable after sight or a 
certain number of days after date), and should be drawn on a London (not on a local country) 
banker. When payment is made to the London and Westminster l^k, St, James’s Square 
Branch, as the bankers of the Society, it will be desirable that theSecaretaiy should be advised 
by letter of such payment, in order that the entry In the banker’s book may be at once ideu- 
tified, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party. No oifin can remitted by post^ 
unless the letter be registered. 

INew Mshbees.— Every candidate for admission into the Society must be proposed by a Member; 
the propi^r to specify in writing the full name, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate, either at a CouncQ meeting, or by letter addressed to the Secretary. Forms of Proposal 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


\* Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Chartear 
and Bye-laws, of a Statement of the General Objects, &c., of the Society, of Chemical 
Botanical and Veterinary Prlvil^es, and of other printed papers conzmcted with spedal 
departments of the Sode^’s husmess. 
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1884. 


BISTRlBUTIOiT OP MEMBBES OF THE SOCIETY AOT) OP MBMBEES 
OP COUNCIL. 




Nuhbes 

Number 


Districts. 

COUKTIES. 

OF 

IN 

Members oe Council, 


' 

Members. 

Council. 


/ 

BEDrORDSHIBE 

116 .. 

3 

fDuke of Bedford, K.Gr., v.p. ; 
\ C. Howard; James Howard,. 


BxJCKIirGHAMSHIEE 

101 



Oambbidgeshibe .. 

95 .. 

2 

J. Hartin ; H. J. Little. 


"RfifmT 

229 .. 

1 

W. Gilbey. 

Sir J. B. Lawes, v.p. 


Hertfokdshibe .. 

153 .. 

1 

A. J 

HtNTINGDOlTSHIEE » , 

47 .. 

2 

Jabez Tnnier; W. Wells, t. 


Mideleses .. .. 

422 . .. 

1 

Sir Brandretb Gibbs, v.p. 
(H.B.H, tbe Prince of Wales,. 


Hobeolk 

304 

3 

E.G., T. ; Hugh Aylmer; 
Bobert Leeds. 


OXFOEDSHIBE 

145 .. 

2 

Earl of Jersey ; J, Bruce. 


Suffolk 

162 .. 

2 

fSir E. C. Kerrison, v.p, ; R. C. 

\ Eansome. 


^1774 

— 17 


/ 

CUMBEEL-tNT> .. 

194 .. 

1 

S. P. Foster. 

f 

Bueham 

191 .. 

1 

Earl of Eavensworth. 

B. I 

KoETHT[MBEEIiA2?D - » 

159 .. 

2 

fSir M. White Eidley; Jacob 
\ Wilson. 

\ 

- Westmoeelaed .. 

72 .. 

1 

W. H. Wakefield. 



616 

- 5 



Bebbxshibe ■ » * • ' 

222 

1 2 

JHon. E. K. Coke ; H. Chandos- 
\ Pole-GeU. 


XiEICESTEBSHTBE •• 

97 .. 

1 1 

Duke of Eutland, t. 

C. i' 

LrSrCOLNSHlKE., 

262 .. 

2 

fSir J. H. Thorold; W. 

\ Frankish . 


Noethamptokshibe 

129 .. 

1 1 

Earl Spencer, v.p. 

■ ' 

KorrmGHAMSHlBE . . 

179 

1 ^ 

J. Hemsley. 


^ Butlastd „ .. 

13 .. 
902 

' — 7 
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DISTEIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY— coBitnacd. 


DiSTSiCTa Counties. 

Number 

OP 

Members. 

Number 

IN 

OouKcn.. 

Beekshieb .. .. 

158 .. 

2 

OOEWALL .. .. 

60 


Dbyokshiee .. .. 

109 .. 

8 

Dobsetshiee .. 

73 .. 

1 

Hampshieb .. .. 

167 .. 

3 

D. \ Kent 

413 .. 

2 

SOilERSETSHIEE 

165 .. 

2 

1 SUEEEY 

190 .. 

1 

1 Sussex .. .. .. 

213 .. 

4 

M Wiltshire .. 

124 .. 

1 


1672 

— 19 

i! 

E. 1 ! Yoekshieb «. .. 

666 .. 

5 

1 

Gloucestershiee .. 

219 .. 

2 

i Heeepoedshiee .. 

13o • . 

1 

1 Moxmouthshirb .. 

39 .. 

1 

i Sheopshiee .. 

425 .. 

3 

F. < 1 

! Stapfoedshirb 

269 .. 

3 

Warwickshire 

204 .. 

1 

i Woecestershire .. 

167 .. 

1 

V South Wales 

162 .. 

2 

i 

1020 

~ 14 

/ i Cheshirb .. 

215 

3 

0, 1 Lakcashiee .. .. 

300 .. 

2 

\ North Wales 

199 .. 

2 

Scotland 

714 

126 

— 7 

Ireland .. .. 

102 


Channel Islands .. .. .. 

14 


Foreign Countries . , . . . . 

102 


Honorary Members .. .. 

21 


Members without addresses •• 

97 



462 

1 


Members of Cocncii.. 


if Sir B. Loyd Lindsay; M. X 
\ Sutton. 

/Sir T. D. Acland, t.; Sir M. 
\ Lopes; G. Turner. 

Viscount Portman, t. 

/Viscount Eversley, v.p. ; Sir A. 
\ K. Macdonald, t. ; T. Pain. 

I B, Bussell ; C. Whitehead. 

1 Visct. Bridport, T. ; B. Neville. 

1 G. M. Allender. 

I Duke of Bichmond and Gor- 
don, v.p,; Earl of Chichester, 
v.p. ; H. GoiTbge; B. A. 
Warren, 

I J. Bawlence. " 


{ Earl Cathcart, v.p.; Earl of 
Feversham ; 0. Clay ; J. D. 
Dent, T. ; G. H. Sanday. | 

/Lord Moreton; Col. Kings- 
\ cote, T. 
i J. H. Arkwright. 

: B. Stratton. 

(John Evans; J. Bowen-Jones ; 
X W. Sheraton. 

: /Earl of Lichfield, t. ; Marquis 
; \ of Staftbrd ; J. Coxon. 

! George Wise. 

; 0. Bandell. 

j I Viscount Emlyn; Lieut, Col. 
h Pioton Tui-bervill, 


/LordEgerton, t.; Hon. Cecil 
1 T. Parker ; A. Ashworth. 
/Duke of Devonsliire, v.p. ; Earl 
\ of Lathom, v.p. 

/Earl of Powis, t. ; Sir W. W. 
Wynn, v.p. 
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Half-yearly Cash Accotot 


De. 


To Balance in hand, Ist July, 1833 

Bankers .. 

Secretary 

At Deposit 

To Income 

Dividends on Stock .* .. ,, 

Interest on Deposit 

Subscriptions! — 

Gk>vemor’s Life Gomposition , . 

Governors* Annual .. .. .. .. 

Members’ Life-Compositions 

Members* Annual 

Establishment:— 

Kent 

Journal:— 

Sales 

Advertisements .. 

Sale of Pamphlets 

Chemical:— 

Laboratory Fees . . . . 

Farm Inspection :— 

Prizes given by Y’ork Local Committee . . . . 
Entry Fees for 1884 

Education 

Insect Diagrams.. .. .. .. .. 

Beading Meeting 

Total Income .. 

To York Meeting 


£ a. d. 
3,892 12 8 
14 18 6 


50 0 0 
40 0 U 
89 ? 0 0 
1,062 2 0 


85 5 10 
164 15 3 
8 13 0 


200 0 0 
40 0 0 


Jb a. (2. 

S. <2. 

3,10? n 2 


2,000 0 0 



5,107 11 2 

336 6 6 


40 6 5 


2,049 2 0 


100 0 0 


258 14 1 


206 12 6 


240 0 0 


3 14 0 


1$ 3 6 



3,262 19 0 


19,662 10 11 


£28,023 1 1 


Balance-Sheet, 


To Capital LIABILITIES. 

Surplns, 30th June, 1883 .. ,, 

£ f. d. 
27,426 10 7 

1,114 16 9 

£ t. d. 

Less surplus of Expenditure over Income during 
the Half-year, viz.:— £ s. d. 

Expenditure .. «. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,367 15 9 

Income «• .* .. .. •* «» 3,252 19 0 


Deduct balf-year*a interest and depreciation on Country Meeting | 

i . 26,311 13 10 

1 179 3 2 

26,132 10 8 
4,851 12 

To ITork Meeting:— 

Excess of Keceipts over Expenditure . .. 


* Exclusive' of about £300 to be charged to the Shrewsbury Meeting. 


£80,984 3 1 


QUILTEK, BALL, CKOSBlEy GLEGG & WELT02T, 
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SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

IBOM 1st July to 31st Deoembee, 1883. Cb. 


By Expenditure;— 

Establishment:— 

Salaries, Wages, &c 

House Rent, Taxes, Repairs, &c. .... 

Ofidce:— Printing, Postage, Stationery, &c. 

Journal:— 

Printing and Stitching .. .. 

Printing Advertisements . . . . 

Postage and Delivery 

Literary Contributions 

Woodcuts 

Chemical:— 

Salaries . . . . 

Apparatus and Chemicals 

Petty Payments 


Botanical;— 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary 

Edttcation :— 

Printing 

Scholarships 

, Fees to Examiners .. .. 

Farm Inspection 

Prizes 

Judges 


Reading Meeting 
Sundries .. .. 


Total Expenditure .. .. 
By Country Meeting Plant . . 

By Stock :— 

Purchase of £5970 2s. lOd. New 3 per Cents. 

By York Meeting 

By Shewabury Meeting 

By Balance in hand, 31st December 

Bankers . . . . 

Secretary . . 

AtDeposit .. .. .. . 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


805 0 0 
546 19 9 
256 5 4 


719 19 9 
55 11 0 
185 0 0 
290 13 0 
45 3 6 


1,296 1 3 


390 0 0 
47 9 7 
25 0 0 


462 9 7 


50 0 0 


14 12 6 
180 0 0 

15 15 0 


210 7 6 


300 0 0 
353 11 4 

653 11 4 

18 5 0 

68 10 0 


15,461 1 5 
100 0 0 


511 9 2 
41 6 3 

552 15 5 

1,500 0 0 


. ^ 


s, d. 


4,367 15 9 
41 8 6 

6,000 0 0 

15,661 1 5 

2,052 15 5 


£28,023 1 1 


31st December, 1883. 


ASSETS. 

£ s. d, 
552 15 5 
25,177 17 1 
1,451 17 6 
2,201 13 1 
1,500 0 0 

By NewSperCent. Stock25j880?, 4s. Id. cost* .. .. .. .. .. 
By Books and Furniture in Society’s House ., .. 



* Mae at 100 = 25,880Z. 4s. Id. 

The above Assets are exclusive of the amount 
recoverable in respect of arrears of Sulwcription to 

31st Dec., 1883, which at that date amounted to 
i' 1085L 



£ s, d. 


30,S8r 3 1 
106 0 0 


£30,984 3 1 


Examined, audited, and found coiTect,-this lOth day of Marcht 1884. 


FRANCIS SHERBORN, \ 

A. H. JOHNSON, i Auditors m leMf of fke Society, 

C. GAY ROBERTS, f 
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To Balance in hand, 1st Jan. 1883:— 

Bankers 

Seca-etary 

To Incomer- 

Dividends on Stock ......... 

Interest on Deposit Account ....... 

Subscriptions:— 

Governors’ Life Composition 

Oovemors* Annual ......... 

Members’ Life-Compositions 

Members’ Annual * 

Establishment 

Bent 

Journal:— 

Sales 

Advertisements 

Sale of Pamphlets 

Chemical 

Laboratory Fees 

Veterinary;— 

Professional Fees 

Education 

Sale of Insect IXagrams . ....... 

Farm-Infection:— 

Prizes given by the York Local Committee . . 
Fees fur IBS'! 

Beading Meeting 

York Meeting 

Total Income ...... 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Yearly Cash Accodkt, 


£ t. d. 

£ S. <f. 


SIS 9 8 

• * 

1 31 14 8 


626 17 9 


1 . 40 6 5 

50 0 0 


330 0 0 



5,005 6 3 ; 

: 7,073 e 3 

200 0 0 


490 3 3 


154 8 3 
313 6 8 
22 S 3 


3S6 16 0 j 


6 1 6 j 


18 9 9 


200 0 Q I 

40 0 0 i 

! 240 0 0 


27,355 10 4 

, . 37*125 4 2 
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SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

FBOM te Jahttaby TO 31sT Becembie, 1883. 


£ $, 

d. 

1,610 0 

0 

969 10 

4 

650 S 

9 

1,304 7 

7 i 

ns 9 

6 i 

385 0 

0 

i 10 7 10 

362 3 

0 

72 13 

0 

10 7 

0 

821 13 

4' 

41 9 

7 

51 15 

0 

47 12 

0 

22 12 

3 

53 0 

0 

68 5 

0 

53 2 

6 

220 0 

0 

55 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

300 0 

0 

353 11 

4 

63 9 

9 

2 0 

0 



’ • 


611 9 

2 

41 6 

3 



Os. 


JEly Expenditare ' 

E^lifitoent:— 

Salaries, Wages, &c. 

House : Bent, Taxes, &c 

Office: Priming, P(»tage, Stationery, &c. 

Jonmri:— 


Printing and Stitching . 
Printing Advertisements 
Postage and Delivery , 
Advertising. . . , 
Literary Contributions 
Wood Engravings . . 
Pamphlets .... 


Chemical:— 

Salaries 

Apparatus and Chemicals 
Petty Payments . . . 


Veterinary:— 

Prizes and Medals . , . . 
Fees to Examiners . . , 
On Account of Investigations 

Botanical 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary . 


Education:— 

Fees to Examiners. . . 
Printing and Advertising 


Prizes 
Piagrams of Insects 


Farm Inspection 

Prizes .... 
Judges .... 
Advertising. « . 
Entry Fee returned, 


Sundries ......... 

Subscriptions (paid in error) returned 

Beading Meeting 

York Meeting ....... 

Shrewsbury Meeting ..... 

Country Meeting Plant 


Total Expenditure 


Purchase of £6W0 2s. lOd. Hew 3 Per Cents. 

By Balance in hand, 31st Dec. 1883 

Bankers 

Secretary 


At Deposit. 


£ $. d. 


920 n 11 


120 4 3 


100 0 0 


411 t 6 


»19 1 1 

68 10 0 
16 4 0 
136 11 3 

22, m 16 1 
100 0 0 
41 S 6 


552 15 5 
1,600 0 0 


►,922 13 I 


6,000 0 O' 


2,052 15 6 


£31,975 8 6 


YOL. XX.- S. S. 


xviii COUNTRY MEETING 


Eboeipts. 

£ E. <f. 

Subscription from York 2,000 0 0 

AdmlsslonstoShow Yard by Payment . 9,83t 15 2 

Admissions by Season Tickets 480 15 2 

Admissions to Stand at Horse Bing 454 3 o 

Admissions to Hairy . . * 55 IS 0 

Sale of Catalogues 1,01818 0 

Entries In Implement Catalogue 400 0 0 

■ AdYertisements in Stock Catalogues . . , ' 263 16 8 

Implement Exhibitors’ Payment for Shedding 4,453 3 0 

Non-Members’Peesforentry of Implements 222 0 o 

Fees for entry of Live-Stock, &c. , 748 15 0 

Fees for Horse Boxes and Stalls 413 10 0 

Premium for Supply of Eefteshments 226 0 0 

Premium for Cloak Booms, Lavatories, Ac 60 0 0 

Fines for Hon-Exhibition of live-stock. ................. 143 0 0 

Beference Humber Fines • • . 5 15 0 

Sales of Butter, Milk, and Cheese 45 o o 

Sale of Guide to Dairy . . * . 6 15 0 


£20,834 4 0 



ACOOUOT, TOEK, 1883. 


ExPBNDrnJBE, 

Show Yabd Wobks 

By Timber and Jolneiy 

„ Xromnongery, 122;. 7«. ; Hurdles, 137L m 5d. .... 

n Bricks and Cement and Bricklayers ........ 

„ Paints, Oils, Glass, &c. ..... 

„ Canvas, Felt, Baize, &c. 

„ Eailway Char^^ &c., 433Z. 65 . 2 d. ; Horse Hire, 1521. 18s. 6d. . 

„ Coals, ISl. 4s. 2d,; Insurance, 152. 15s 

„ Postage and Stationery, 36Z. ISs. Od. ; Hire of Fnmiture, 52. . 

„ Sundries 

„ Wages. 

„ Superintendent of Works— Salary and Expenses 

„ Depreciation of Plant 


4,520 11 8 
260 4 0 

95 13 3 

96 4 S 
.,425 n 9 

5S6 4 8 
33 19 2 
41 23 0 
43 16 2 
1,645 10 9 
536 2 6 
363 10 2 


9,654 ? 3 


Per Contra 

By Sale of Materials 3,413 5 8 

„ Work for Exhibitors and Purveyors 1,836 13 7 


5,249 19 3 


Judges’Fees.— Implements, 632. 105.; Stock, 4772. 105. 4d. . 

Inspectors' Fees.— Veterinary, 882. ; Shearing, 212. 9s. 4d. ; Veterinary Assistants, 14Z. 75. lOd. . 

Police.— Metropolitan, 4272, ; County, 282. 185. 2d. 

Clerks and Assistants Bankers’, 882. 65. j Secretary's and Stewards', 1202. 55. 6d 

Foremen and Assistant-Foremen * . 

Yardmen, Grooms, Foddennen, Labourers, &c. 

Money Takers and Money Changer, 402. 15.; Doorkeepers, 312. 145. 

Stewards' Expenses (including lodgings}, 3072. 135. 4d. ; Assistant-Stewards, 542. 65. .... 

Lodgings for Stewards, Implement Judges, and other CMcials 

Refreshments and Allowances 

Catalogues.— Implements, 3902, 175.; Stock, 3732. 55. 6d.; Awards, 282. 6s. 6d.; Plan of Yard, 262. IO5.; 

Packing and Carriages, 302. 175. 5d.; Commission on Sales, 692. lOs. 7d. 

Printing, 7932. 19a. lid,} Advertising and Bid Posting, 9312. 85. , . 

Postage, Telegrams, Stationery, Carriage, &c 

Engineering— Engineer, 662. 16s.; Assistants and Labourers, 682. 85, lOd.; Repairing Dynamo- 
meter, 42. 185. ; Insurance of Plant, 72. 9s. 3d.; Sundries, 42. 35. ... 

Dairy Milk, 1422. 19s. ; Dairymaid and Assistant, 382. 65. 6d. ; Instructor, 152. ; Hire of Engines, 
292. 85. 9d.; Utensils, 182. 6s. 5d., and Carriage, 92. ISs. 8d.; Iron and Brass Work, Oil, &c,, 
192. 65. lid. ; Blocks and Ropes, 42. 95. 3d. ; Ice, Salt, &c., 102. 45. 9d. ....... . 

Horse and Carriage Hire 



' Journeys to Show, 462. 8s. 6d. ; Official Staff, 252. IS5. 5d. . . 

Hay, 24^. 14s. ; Stara^,. 4762. 145. Id.; Green Food, 4082. 125. 3d. . 

Fimlk^nes. 12t I85. 7d,; Hire of€&alt8,252. 75. Sd. .i ..... . 

Tel^aph Extension, 62. 8& Id.; Hire of Boys, 72. 155,; Gratuities, 102. IDs.. ...... 

Caps and Blouses, 152. 25. ^2. ; Irmrmongeiy, &«., 82. 175. 6d. . .......... 

Oats,Rope, Brushes, Chloride of Lime, Washing, Soap, &c. 

Veterinary Medicines, Newspapers, and Sundries' . ............... 

Tan, 82. 195. 9d. ; Cutidng Grass, 92. 165. 6d 4 . « 

Bee Exhibition 

Compensation to Pasture Masters 

Rosettes, 222. 145.; Medals, 162. 45. 

Stock Prizes* .......................... 


546 0 4 
123 17 2 
455 18 2 
148 11 6 
100 5 0 
267 0 7 
71 16 0 
361 19 4 


I 919 7 0 
1,725 7 11 
154 10 4 

I 151 15 1 

j- 288 0 3 

67 19 0 
SO 19 0 
72 6 11 
1,128 0 4 
38 6 3 

23 13 1 

24 0 2 
10 16 0 
19 2 S 
IS 16 3 

30 0 0 

' 410 0 0 
33 IS 0 
3,775 0 » 


£15,644 12 5 
, 6,189 11 7 


£30,834 4 0 


• Exclusive of 8502. given by the York Local Committee, 2952. by the Yorkshire Agricoltaral Sodety, 302. by 
the Hereford Herd Book ^iety, 3u2. by Breeders of Polled Angus Cattle, 262. by the English (kirt-horse Society, 
602. by the Clydesdale Stud Book Sodety ; also, Dairy Priz^ 502., given by the Rev. T. Staniforth. 




( ) 




I.— Visits of a Peofbssob of the RoTiJi Veterinaet College. 

1. Any Member of the Society who may desire professional attendance and special advice in cases 
.of disease among his cattle, sheep, or pigs, should apply to the Secretary of the Society, or to the 
Principal of the Eoyal Veterinary College, Camden Town, London, N.W. 

2. The remuneration of the Veterinary Surgeon or a visiting Inspector will be 2Z. 2s. each day as 
a professional fee, and the charge for personal expaises, wlien such have "been incurred, which will in 
no case exceed one guinea per diem. He will also be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and 
from the locality where his services may have been required. These charges may, however, in 
.cases of serious or extensive outbreaks of contagious disease, be reduced or remitted altogether, so 
far as the Members of the Society are concerned, at the discretion of the Council, on sudi step 
being recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

3. The Consulting Veterinary Surgeon or visiting Ini^ctor, on his return, will report to the 
Member, and, through the Principal of the Eoyal Veterinary College, to the Veterinary Committee, 
dn writing, the results of his observations and proceedings with reference to the disease ; which 
Beport will be laid before the Council. 

4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the duties, the Principal of the 
Eoyal Veterinary College may, subject to the approval of the Veterinary Committee, name some 
.competent professional person to act in his stead, who shall he remunerated at the same rate. 


II.— OONSULTATIOES WITHOUT VlflT. 


Personal consnltatiou with Veterinary Lii^ector .-i .. .« 10s. 6d. 

Consultation by letter .. .. .« lO&Sd. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon 21s. 


,A return of the number of appHcations from Members of the Society during each half-year is 
required from the Consulting Veterinary Surgeon. 

III.— Admission of DissAsm Animals to the Rotal Veteeinabt College, 
Camden Town, Investigations and Rbpoets. 

1, All Members of the Sodety have the privilege of. sending cattle, sheep, and pigs to the 
Infirmary of the Royal Veterinary College, on the following terms, viz. by paying for the keep and 
treatoent of cattle lOs. Bd, per week eesch animal, and for sheep and pigs, 3s. 6d. per week. 

2. A detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in the Infirmary of the 
Ccdl^ or on Fanas in the occu|«ttion of Memhem of the Society, will be furnished to the Council 
-quarterly ; and also spedal reports from time to Hme on any matter of unusual interest which may 
come under the notice of the Officers of the College. 


IT.— Visits op Pbovinoial Veteeinaiit Surgeons. 

The following Veterinary Surgeons have been appointed, at different centres in England and 
Wales, for the purpose of enabling Members of the Society to consult them with regard to the 
•diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs. 


•Mr. G. Stephexsost, Sandyford 
Villa, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. Joseph Caetee, 38, Great 
Horton Road, Bradford. 

Mr. Waltee Lewis, l. South 
St., Nantwich Road, Crewe, 
Mr. G. A. Baxhah, Downing 
Street, Cambridge. 


Captain B. H. Rttsseli-, Veteri- 
nary Infirmary, Grantham. 

Mr. W, F. GAEsmE, Royal 
Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester. 

Mr. T. J. Meeeick, North- 
ampton. 

Mr. Chaei.es Moie, Cardiff. 


Mr. W. Penhale, Barnstaple. 
Mr. Thokas D. Beoad, Broad 
Street, Bath. 

Mr. Wm. Beoxxbt, Lancaster. 
Mr. OsBOEX Hills, 1, 3, 6, and 
1, South Parade, Leamington 
Mr. A. J. Shoeten, 14, 
Museum Street, Ipswich. 


Members may obtain the attendance of a Provincial Veterinary Surgeon in any case of disease by 
spaying his travelling expenses (which include railway fares, and Is. per mile if by road, including 
the return journey), and the cost of his visit, which will he at the following rate, viz. 

£> $. d. 

When the whole day is occupied .. 1 10 0 

When half a day or less is occupied . . , . ,.0160 

Personal consultation with Veterinary Surgeon 0 10 0 

Consultation by letter •• .. .. ..050 

Post-mortem examination and report thereon .. .. ..100 


A return of the number of applications from Members of the Society during each half year, em- 
bodjdr® a statement of those cases which maybe of public interest, is required from each Provincial 
Veterinaty Surgeon. These half-yearly reports should reach the Secretary by the end of May and 
■Novemberife^pec^vely, - ■ , 



;^emfjer£f’ ^ribflegesf of ®b«m(ral ^naljSfsf. 

(Aj^iodbU mly to the ease of Persons who are mt eommeraaUy engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis^ 

The Council have fixed tlie follo\dng rates of Charges for Analysis to be made by 
the Consulting Chemist for the bona-fide and sole use of Members of the Society ; 
who, to avoid all unnecessary correspondence, are particularly requested, when 
applying to him, to mention the kind of analysis they require, and to quote its 
number in the subjoined schedule. Governors of the Society are also allowed 
to send to the Society’s Laboratory for analysis, at the following scale of fees, any 
manures and feeding stuffs which are to be used by tbeir outgoing tenants. The 
charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens (if any), must 
be paid to him by Members at the time of their application : 

No. 

1. — ^An opinion of the genuineness of hone-dust or oil-cake (each sample) 2s. 6d- 

2. — ^An estimate of the value (relatively to the average samples in the 

market) of sulphate and muriate of ammonia and of the nitrates of 
potash and soda .. .. 5s, 

3. — An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, organic 

matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, and 
an estimate of its value, provided the selling price of the article to 
be analysed be sent with it lOs, 

4. — An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble phosphates 

only, and an estimate of its value, provided the selling price of the 
article to be analysed he sent with it 5s. 

5. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the proportions of 

moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phosphates, 
sulphate of iSne, and ammonia, and an estimate of its value, provided 
the selling price of the article to he analysed be sent with it IDs. 

€. — ^An analysis, showing the value of bone-dust or any other ordinary 
artificial manure, provided the selling price of the manure to be 
analysed be sent with it 10s. 

7. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime . . . . 7s. 6<?. 

8. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime and magnesia 10s. 

9. — An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, 

phosphate, and sulphate of lime and magnesia, with sand and clay 10s. 

10. ^ — ^Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, sand, 

organic matter, and carbonate of Imae 10s. 

11. — Complete analysis of a soil £3 

12. — ^An analysis of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding purposes, 

showing the proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albuminous 
matter, and woody fibre, as well as of starch, gum, and sugar in the 
aggregate ; and an opinion of its feeding and fattening or milk- 


prancing properties .. .. 10s. 

13. — Analysis of any vegetable product 10s. 

14. — Analysis of animal products, refuse substances used for manures, &c. 

from 10s. to £1 

15. — ^Determination of the “hardness” of a sample of water before and 

after boiling .. .. .. 5s. 

16. — Analysis of water land-drainage, and of water used for irrigation £1 

17. — ^Analysis of water used for domestic purposes £1 10s. 

18. — Determination of nitric acid in a sample of water .. .. 10s. 

19. — Examination of Viscera for Metallic poison £2 2s. 

20. — ^Examination of Viscera complete, for metals and alkaloids .. .. £5 5s. 

21. — Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (The usual 

hours of attendance, Monday exce|)ted, will be from 11 to 2, but to - 
prevent disappointment, it is suggested that Members desiring to 
hold a consultation should write to make an appointment) .. 5s. 

, 22. — Consultation by letter .. 5s. 

23. — Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters .. 10s. 


The Laboratory of the Society is at 12, Hanover Square, London, W., to which 
address the Consulting Chemist, Dr. Acsesrus Voelckeb, F.B.S., r^uests that all 
letters and parcels (postage and carriage paid) from Members of the Society, who 
are entitled to avail themselves of the foregoing Privileges, should be directed 



( xxii ) 


GUIDE TO THE PUEOHASE OF ARTIPIOIAL MANURES 
AND FEEDING STUPES. 


pEEDiNa Cakes. 

1. Linseed-cake shottld Ids purchased as “ Pure,” and the insertion of this 
word on the invoice should he insisted upon. The use of such words as 
‘‘ Best,” ** Genuine,” &c., should be objected to by the purchaser. 

2. Bajpe-cahe for feeding ^purposes should be guaranteed “ Pure ” and 
purchased by sample. 

3. Decorticated Gottonrcahe should be guaranteed “ Pure,” and purchased 
by sample. 

4. Undecorticated Cotton-cahe should be guaranteed “Pure,” and purchased 
by sample. 

N.B. — ^All feeding cakes should be purchased in good condition, and the 
guarantee of the vendor should be immediately checked by a fair sample (taken 
out of the middle of the cake) being at once sent for examination to a competent 
analytical chemist. The remainder of the cake from which the sample sent for 
examination had been taken should be sealed up in the presence of a witness, and 
retained by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute. 

Artificial Manures. 

p. Baw or Green Bones or Bone-dust should be purchased as “ Pure ” 
Raw Pkynes guaranteed to contain not less than 45 per cent, of tribasic phosphate 
of lime, and to yield not less than 4 per cent, of ammonia. 

2. Boiled Bones should be purchased as “Pure” Boiled Bon^ paranteed 
to contain not less than 48 per cent, of tribasic phosphate of lime, and to yi^d 
not less than If per cent, of ammonia. 

3. Dissolved Bones are made of various qualities, and are sold at various 
prices per ton therefore the quality ^ould be guaranteed, under the heads 

pho^hate of lime, insokihle phosphate of lime, and nitrogen or its 
equivsdent as ammonia. The purchaser should also stipulate for an allowance 
for each unit per cent, which the dissolved bones should he found on analysis 
to contain less than the guaranteed percentages of the three substances 
already mentioned. 

4. Mineral Superphosphates should he guaranteed to be delivered in a 
sufficiently dry and powdery condition, and to contain a certain percentage of 
sdlMe phosphate of lime, at a certain price per unit per cent., no value to he 
attached to insolvMe phosphates. 

5. Compound Artificial Manures should be purchased iu the same manner 
and with the same guarantees as Dissolved Bones. 

6. Nitrate of S& should be guaranteed by the vendor to contain from 
94 to 95 per cent, of pure nitrate. 

7. Sulphate of Ammonia should he guaranteed by the vendor to contain . 
not less than 23 per cent, of ammonia, 

8. Feruvian Guano should be sold under that name, and guaranteed to be 
in a dry and friable condition, and to contain a certain percentage of ammonia. 

N.B. — -Artificial manures should be guaranteed to be delivered in a sufficiently 
dry and powdery condition to admit of distribution by the drill. A sample for 
analysis should be taken, not later than three days after delivery, by emptytag 
several bags, mixing the contents together, and filling two tins holding about 
hailf a pound each, in the presence of a witness. Both the tins should be sealed, 
one kept by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute, and the other for- 
warded to a competent analytical chemist for examination. 
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INSTEUOTIONS FOE SELEOTIHG AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOB ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL manures. — ^T ake a large handful of the manure from three 
or four bags, mix the whole on a large sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil-silk, about 3 oz. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 32, Hanovbb Sqijaee, London, W,, by 
post: or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which may 
be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by post. If the manure be 
very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 oz., should be 
sent either by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed; De. Augustus Voelckee, 12, Hanoteb 
Squabe, London, W., and the address of the sender or the number or mark of 
the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oz. in weight, I foot 6 inches in length, 
9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 

SOILS. — ^Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field, Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square ; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep ; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the 
laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which it is 
found in the field. 

In the . case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS. — ^The water, if possible, should be sent in a glass-stoppered Win- 
chester half-gallon bottle, which is readily obtained in any chemist and drug- 
gist's shop. If Winchester bottles cannot be procured, the water may be sent in 
perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the 
determination of the de^ee of hardness before and after boiling, only one quart 
wme-bottle ftiU of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 oz., should be sent enclosed in small Hnen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2<?., if under 4 oz. 

OILGAKIES. — ^Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by post The piece should weigh from 10 to l2oz. Postage, 4d. If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS. — About 3 oz. will be sufficient for analyds. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On forwarding samples, sej^rate letters should he Mt to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the information required, and, if posmhle^ the object 
in view. 
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iWlemters'lSotanical an^r ®tttomalagical^pribilt0es. 

The Council have jSsed the following rates of charge for the examination of 
Plants, Seeds, and Insects for the bond fide and individual use and information 
of Members of the Society (not being seedsmen), who are particularly requesteds, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, or to the Honorary Consulting Ento- 
mologist, to mention the hind of examination they require, and to quote its number 
in the subjoined schedule. The charge for examination must be paid at the 
time of application, and the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid, 

^ I. BOTANICAL. 

No. 

1. — A. report on the purity, amount, and nature of foreign materials, 

the perfectness, and germinating power of a sample of seed . . 5s, 

2. — ^Determination of the species of any weed or other plant, or of any 

epiphyte or vegetable parasite, with a report on its habits, and 

the means for its extermination or prevention .. .. .. 5s, 

3. — ^Report on any disease affecting farm crops .. .. .. .. 5s. 

4. — ^Determination of the species of a collection of natural grasses found 

in any district, with a report on their habits and pasture value lOs, 

N.B. — The Consulting Botanist's Beports are furnished to enable Members — 
purchasers of seeds and corn for agricultural purposes— to test the value of what 
they buy^ and are not to be used or made available far advertising or trade purposes 
by seedsmen or otherwise. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTINC AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

In sending seed or corn for examination the utmost care must be taken t<? 
secure a fair and honest sample. In the case of grass-seeds the sample shonld 
he drawn from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all oases from the bulk 
delivered to the purchaser. If anything supposed to be injurious or useless exists 
in the com or seed, selected samples should ^so be sent. 

When possible, at least one ounce of grass and other small seeds should be 
sent, and two ounces of cereals or larger seeds. The exact name under which 
the seed has been, bought (but preferably a copy of the invoice) should accom- 
pany the sample. ' 

Grass seeds should be "lent at Ibast four weeks, and clover seeds two weeks 
before they are to be used. 

In collating specimens of plants, tlm whole plant should he taken up, and the 
eeuth afeakuQ Som the roots. If posable, the plants must be in flower or fruit. 
They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. 

Simdmens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

Ail specimens should be accompanied wiih a letter specifying the nature of 
the information i^uired, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, &c.) 
which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the inquiry. 

It is necessary that before the purchaser of seeds send the sample for exami- 
nation he secure^ 

1. That the vendor specify the nature of the article supplied. » 

2. That the bulk be true to the bulk specified. 

3. That it contain not more than 5 per cent, of seeds other than the species 
ordered. 

4. That the germinating power shall be, for cereals, green crops, clovers, and 
timothy grass, not less than 90 per cent . ; for fox -tail, not less than 50 per cent.; 
and for other passes not less than 70 per cent. 

The Council strongly recommend that the purchase of prepared mixtures 
should be avoided, and that the different seeds to .be sown should be purchased 
separately. 

Parcels or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (carriage or 
postage prepaid) must be addressed to Mr. W. Carruthers, E.R.S., Central 
House, Central Hill, Norwood, S.E. 

II. ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

5. —- Determination of the species of any insect, worm, or other animal 

which, in any stage of its life, injuriously affects the farm crops, 
with a report on its habits and suggestions as to its extermination 2s. 6d. 

Parcels or letters containing insects, or plants apparently infested with insects, 
sent for examination, must be addressed to Miss Ormerod, P.R. Met. Soo., 
I^unster Lodge, Isleworth. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hahovee Squaee, Thuesday, May 22xd, 1884. 


EEPOET OF THE COUHOIL. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that the Council, in present- 
ing their Report to the Annual Meeting, record the continued 
increase in the number of Members of the Society. Since the 
last Annual Meeting in May 1883, 711 Members have been 
elected, against the resignation of 200, the death of 4 Governors 
and 48 Members, and the removal of 35 Members by order of 
the Council, 

The Society now consists of 

72 Life Governors, 

72 Annual Governors, 

3203 Life Members, 

5408 Annual Members, 

21 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 8776, and showing the exceptionally large 
increase of 677 Members since this time last year. 

The accounts for the year 1883 have been examined and 
certified by the auditors and accountants of the Society, and 
have been published in the current number of the ^Journal,’ 
together with the statement of Receipts and Expenditure re- 
lating to the York Meeting. The funded property of the 
Society remains the same as at the General Meeting in Decem- 
ber, and stands at 25,880/. 4s. Id, New Three per Cents. The 
balance of the current account in the hands of the Society’s 
bankers on the l?t instant was 6290/. 11s, IM,, and 3500/. 
remained on deposit. 
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Beport to the Gen&ral Meeting, 

The Shrewsbury Meeting will commence on Monday, July 
14th, and will close on Friday, July 18th ; but the Implement 
Yard will be open to the public on Saturday, July 12th. So 
far as can be inferred from the entries, it promises to be a very 
successful Meeting. 

Invitations for the Country Meeting of 1885 having been 
received from the authorities of Chester and Preston, a Com- 
mittee of Inspection was appointed by the Council to visit both 
localities. In consequence of difl&culties with regard to the 
occupation of the proposed site at Chester, the local authorities 
were compelled to withdraw their invitation, and the Council 
accepted that from the Mayor and Corporation of Preston. 

The Country Meeting for the year 1886 will be held in 
the district which includes the Counties of Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Cambridge, Essez, Hertford, Huntingdon, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Oxford, and Suffolk. 

The process of Ensilage has occupied a large share of the 
attention of agriculturists during the last two years ; and there- 
fore the Council have endeavoured to supply the Members with 
useful and reliable information on the subject. They instructed 
the Secretary, in his capacity of Editor of the ‘ Journal,’ to make 
a thorough investigation into the practice of Ensilage in all its 
bearings; and his Report, which has been published in the 
current number of the ‘Journal,’ will be shortly issued as a 
pamphlet. 

The Council further consider that this number of the ‘Journal ’ 
contains several other articles of special interest to agriculturists 
at the present time, and in consequence of representations made 
from „ various quarters they have decided to republish also as a 
pamphlet the paper by Professor Brown, on the Domestic 
Veterinary Treatment of the Animals of the Farm. They 
cannot but believe that the large increase in the roll of the 
Society is in some measure due to the estimation in which the 
‘ Journal ’ is now held by the agricultural community. 

The Council wish to record their appreciation of the aid 
which has been given them by the Veterinary Officers of the 
Agricultural Department of the Privy Council during the past 
year, whereby they have been enabled to inform the Members 
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as to tte fluctuations in the number of animals affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease, and also as to the Orders in Council in 
force from time to time. 

The Council are glad to be able to congratulate the Members 
of the Society that the Legislature has recently adopted the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture “ that 
the landing of foreign live animals should not be permitted in 
future from any countries as to which the Privy Council are 
not satisfied that they are perfectly free from contagious disease,’^ 
this course having been urged upon the Government by the 
Council of the Society on several occasions. 

The Medals ofiered by the Council to the two Students who 
pass best in the subject of the Pathology of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs at the Diploma Examinations of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, have this year been awarded as follows 

Silver, Mr. J. G. Parr,' St. James’s Road, Leicester. 

Bronze, Mr. W. H. Bloye, 8, Westminster Terrace, Mutley, 
Plymouth. 

Notwithstanding the large increase in the number of samples 
sent for analysis to the Society’s Laboratory in 1882, which 
was commented upon in the last Annual Report, the Council 
are gratified to be able to state that this increase has not 
only been maintained, but has even been exceeded during the 
past year. 

The Council have much pleasure in recording that an in- 
creasing number of Members are adopting the plan, which they 
have so often recommended, of obtaining analyses of samples of 
manures and feeding stuffs (more especially oil-cakes) previous 
to the purchase of a quantity. 

It has been arranged that the Annual Excursion of Members 
to the Woburn Experimental Farm shall take place on Thursday, 
June 5th, following the precedent of last year. 

In the Botanical Department, as noticed in the Report to the 
General Meeting in December, the increase in the number of 
seeds sent for examination during 1883 was very remarkable ; 
and it may be stated in general terms that this year the Members 
of the Society are utilising the services of the Consulting Bota- 
nist to at least an equal extent. 



xxxii Report to the General Meeting, 

In view of the largely increased importance of this depart- 
ment of the Society’s operations, the Council have decided to 
simplify and cheapen the Botanical Privileges of the Members 
who are purchasers of seeds and corn for agricultural purposes. 
A detailed statement of these Privileges and of the conditions 
attached to their exercise has been published in the recently 
issued number of the ‘ Journal ; ’ but the Council may state 
broadly that an examination of any sample of seed, determi- 
nation of any* species of weed, epiphyte, or vegetable parasite, 
or report on any vegetable disease affecting a farm-crop may 
be obtained by Members, under the specified conditions, on 
payment of a fee of five shillings. 

The valuable aid rendered to Members by the Honorary 
Consulting Entomologist continues to be more and more 
appreciated by the Members ; and the Council are glad that 
they are in a position to add that Miss Ormerod’s enquiries 
on the subject of Insect-pests are readily responded to, because 
well-considered replies from practical men conduce largely to 
the value of her reports. 

In consequence of a suggestion made at the General Meeting 
held in December, — ‘‘That the Society should make an in- 
vestigation into the amount of meat annually produced by the 
live-stock of the United Kingdom,’^ the Council have appointed 
a sgpecial Sub-committee to consider the question, and to 
confer with the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council 
upon it. 

The Council have decided that a new list of proposed Judges 
of Live Stock, Implements, and Farms be obtained by nomina- 
tions from Members of the Society, the various Stud-, Herd-, 
and Flock-book Societies, and the principal breeders of the 
various classes of live-stock, and that a speeial slip inviting 
nominations from Members of the Society be inserted in the 
autumn number of the ‘ Journal.’ 

The Council regret that the number of candidates who 
entered their names for Examination for the Society’s Senior 
Prizes and Certifiates has fallen from 26 last year to 10 at the 
recent Examination, which was held on the 13th inst. and four 
following days. The result of the examination was that the 
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following gentlemen placed in the order of merit obtained First 
Class Certificates and the Life Membership of the Society, 
besides qualifying for the Prizes as stated below : — 

David Bird Allen, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
25Z. 

Walter De Hoghton Birch, College of Agriculture, Downton, 
Salisbury, 15Z. 

In addition to the above, a Second-Class Certificate was 
gained by Robert Alan Benson, College of Agriculture, Down- 
ton, Salisbury. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

HaI/F-tmblt Cash Acoohitt 


De. 


To Balance in han^ lat J annary, 1884 

Bankers .. .. .. 

Secaretaxy 

At Deposit . 

To Income 

Dividends on Stock .• .. .. «. 
Subscriptions;— 

Governor’s Life Composition . . . 

Governors’ Annnal 

Members’ Life-Compositions .. , 
Members* ATniTia.! , , , , , , * 

Establishment:— 

Bent .. .. .« 

Journal:— 

Sales * . . 

Advertisements . 

Sale of Pamphlets 

Chemical:— 

Laboratory Fees. . 

Education 

Sale of Insect Diagrams .. .. * 

York Meeting. .* . 

Total Income .. . 
To Shrewsbury Meeting «• .. .. . 


£ s. d. 
511 9 2 
41 6 3 


20 0 0 
260 0 0 
1,299 0 0 
4,3n 0 9 


n 1 2 

150 8 0 
6 12 1 


£ s. d. 

£ a. d 

552 15 5 
1,500 0 0 

2,052 15 5 


380 2 3 


5,956 0 9 


no 0 0 


229 7 3 


199 13 9 


7 8 1 


73 9 4 



6,956 1 5 

7,388 13 6 


* 

£16,397 10 4 


To Capital:- LIABILITIES. 

Surplus, 31st December, 1883 

Surplus of Income over Expenditure during the 
Half-year, viz.:— 

Income .. •• .. «. .. *. •. •• . 


Deduct half-year’s interest and depreciation on C 
Plant 


Balancb-Sheht, 


£ S. d. 
6,966 1 6 
s.su 14 ir 


£ s. d. 

£ S, 4, 

30,984 3 1 


3,081 6 10 



34,065 9 11 


^ 165 2 6 


£33,900 7 5 


QUILTEB, B AL L, CBOSBlEi GLEGG & WELTOH, McouTito/nts* 



SOCIETY OF ENOLAND. 

FEOM 1st Jahitaby TO 30th June, 1884. 
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Cb. 


^ Expenditure 
Establisbment.^ 

Saiaiiesj Wages, &C. .. «. 

House Beat, Taxes, Bepaars, &c. 

Office : —Printing, Postage, Stationery, &c. . , . . 

Journal:— 

Printing and Siitchxng .. •• .. ,* .. 

Printing Advertisements . . . . 

Postage and Delivery . . 

Advertising 

Literary Contribnrions .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Engravings 

Chemical 

Salaries .. .. .. 

Instruments and ChPTioiV.^ls . , . . , , . . . , 

Petty Payments .. ,, 

Veterinary:— 

Medals., .. .. .* .. .. .. 

Botanical;— 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary .. 

Education;— 

Fees to Examiners 

Printing and Advertising .. .. .. 

Prizes .. .. 

Insect Diagrams 

Farm Inspection :— 

Advertising 

J ndges (on account) 

Sundries 

Reading Meeting .. .. .. .. 

York Meeting 


Total Expenditure, 
By Shrewsbury Meeting .. 

By Balance in hand, SOtb June 

Bankers .. 

. Secretary 

At Deposit .. . . .. .. .. . 


£ a. 

d. 

830 0 

0 

392 1 

3 

387 13 

6 

710 10 

0 

61 0 

0 

250 0 

0 

7 5 

6 

123 5 

0 

53 2 

0 

450 14 

8 

20 7 

7 

30 0 

0 


£ s, d. 

l,S09 1i 9 

1,205 2 6 

501 2 3 
2 5 0 

50 0 0 




36 15 0 
49 17 1 
40 0 0 
15 0 0 


141 12 1 


100 8 0 
50 0 0 

150 8 0 

39 11 0 

18 19 0 

156 0 0 


3,874 14 7 
6,899 17 10 


3,075 10 5 
47 7 6 


3,122 17 11 
3,500 0 0 

■ 6,622 17 11 


£16,397 10 4 


30th Jotb, 1884. 


ASSETS, 

By Cash in hand . . •. «. .. .• «« •• .» .. .. «. .. 

£ a. d. 
3,122 17 11 
25,177 17 1 
1,461 17 6 
2,036 10 7 
3,50Q 0 0 

£ 9, d, 

35,289 3 1 
1,383 15 8 

By New 3 per Gent. Stock 25,880Z. 4s. Id. cost ,, .« .. .. 

By Books ■Fnrnitnre in House 

By CoTTntry MeetiTig Plant 

By Deposit Ar/iOnnt .. .. 



* TaJm at XOOi = 25,9442. 18s. Id. 
ifm.— The above Assets axe exclusive of the amount 
recoverable in respect of arrears of Subscriptions to 

36tb June, 1884, which at that date amounted to 

2106Z. 


£33,900 7 5 


Examined, audited, and found correct^ this 25th day of August, 1884. 


FRANCIS SHERBOEN, 
A. H, JOHNm 


AuditmmlMf if ike Society, 
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SHEBWSBUEY MEETING, 

1884. 


STEWARDS OF DEPAETMENTS. 


Implements. 

Loeb Mobetox, M.P. 

Host. Cecil T. Pabkeb. 

Sib John H. Thokold, Babt. 


Stock. 

Jabez Tebneb. 
Hugh Gobbinge. 
Alfred Ashworth. 
G. H. Sandat. 


Engineering. 

EoBEBT NEYILIiE. 

Butter and Ckeese. 

, W. Sheraton. 

Borage. 

J. Bowen-Jones. 

Binance* 

Charles Eandbll. | William Bbanhish. 

iSrnie]^ Arrangements. 

Jacob Wilson. 


JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Mason Cooke. | William »Sootson. | Thomas Bell. 


JUDGES OF 

H0ES£S.'i 

Sidre and Agricultural, 

P. G. Hughes. 

W. T. Lamb. 

Pbedebic Street. 

Clydesdales. 

J. Thomson. 

Jambs Weie. 

SujSblks. 

A. W. Crisp. 

E, G. Hodgson. 


STOCK, &c. 


Hunters. 

Walter H. Long, M.P. 

E. W. Ohandos-Pole. 

Col. Lb Gendbe Stabkie. 


Hackneys and Boadsters. 

E. G. B. Howard. 
Christopher Wilson. 

Sir G. Wombwell, Bart. 
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Stewards^ JudgeSj at Shrewsbury. 


CATXUl. 

Shortlioms. 

Charles Howard, 

J. TnoMPSoisr. 

John Wood. 

Herefords. 

B. I'etherstonhadgh. 

Henry Haywood. 

Adam Lee. 

BevonS) Susses, aud Bed Boiled. 

S. Bailey. 

T. Fulcher. 

G. Nappee. 

Longlionis, Welsli, aud Dairy Cattle, 

J. H. Burbert. 

W. B. Roberts. 

J. Williams. 

Jerseys. 

P. J. Bbideatjs. 

0. F. Doeey. 

0. A. Barnes. 


SHEEP. 

Leicesters, Gotswolds aud liueolus. 

R. Fisher. 

R. Garne. 

William Hesseltine. 


Oxfordshire Downs. 

Charles Hobbs. 

W. Jonas. 


ShropsMres, 

Rums. 

John Coson. 

John Evans. 

Ewes. 

J. Bowen-Jones. 

0. R. Keeling. 

SoutMowus aud Hampshires. 

J. Carpenter. 

R. R. Ybrrall. 

Houutaiu aud other Distiuot Short* 
wooUed Breeds. 

R. Shortbeed. 

T. Williams. 


PIGS. 

White Breeds. 

Capt. Bjeswick-Royds. 

J. Oulshaw. 

Joseph Smith. 

Black and auy other Distinct 
Breeds. 

H. Biddell. 

The Hon. G. E. Lascelles. 


INSPEOTOES OF SHEAEING. 

William JoBSON. 1 J.B, Workman. 


JUDGES OE CHEESE AND BUTTBE. 

J. Eastty. I * J. Stappobd. 


JUDGES OE BEE-KEEPING APPLIANCES, &c. 

Rev. B. Barteum. L. Oswald Lewis, 

fiCTART.-Rig E. Fletcher. Col. Pearson. 

J. M. Hooker. 


John Coleman. 


JUDGES OP FAEMS. 

J Richard Stratton. | George Street, 
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AWAED OF PEIZES. 


Note. — The Judges were mstracted, in addition to awarding the 
Prizes, to designate as the Beserve Number one animal in each 
Class, next in order of merit, if it possessed sufficient for a Prize ; 
in case an animal to which a Prize was awarded should subse- 
quently become disqualified. 


Brizes given hy the Shrewsbury Local Committee are marhed thus (’*'), 


HOESES. 

Shire Stallions foaled in either 1877, 1878, 1879, or 1880. 

The Eael oe Eleesmbee, Worsley Hall, Mancliester : Piest Prize, 26Z., for 
“Esquire” (2744), bay; was foaled in 1880; bred by Mr. W. Blunt, 
Nortbington, Ashby, Leicestershire; sire, “William the Conqueror” 
(2343) 5 dam, “ Poppy,” by “ Champion ” (419). 

James Ceonshaw, The Firs, Cheadle, Cheshire : SBOonp Prize, 15L, , for 
“Cheadle Jumbo” (3024), iron gray; was foaled in 1880; bred by 
Mr. Oeorge Hill, Whitehurst Farm, Bilhome, Staffs; sire, “What’s 
Wanted ” ; dam by “ Grrand Turk ” (962). 

The CAm?ooK AuEictrLTtmAi Co., Limited, Lon^ouse Stud Farm, Cannock, 
Staffordshire i Tump Pkeze, for “ Earl of Chester ” (2765), roan ; 
was, foaled in 1879 ; bred by Mr. J. Edwards, Haslington Hall, Crewe, 
Cheshire ; sire, “ Admiral ” (71) ; dam, “ Blue Bell.” 

Thomas Shbeheeu, Welboum, Grantham, Lincolnshire : the Reserve Number 
to “ Commodore ” (2413), hrown ; was foaled in 1878 ; bred by Mr. John 
Picksley, Newark-on-Trent ; sire, “ Hydi-aulic ” (1130) ; clam by “ Mas- 
terman” (1495). 

Shire Stallions foaled in the Year 1881. 

Tee Caxxock AGEicfULTUBAL Co., Limited, Longhouse Stud Farm, Cannock, 
Staffordshire: First Prize, 20?., for “Nabob” (2850), chestnut; bred 
by Mr, William Lavender, Biddenham, Bedford ; sire, “ Rutland Cham- 
pion ” (2490); dam, “Smiler” by “King Tom” (1272). 

The Eabu of EnLESMEBE, Worsley Hail, Manchester ; Secokd Pbizb, lOZ., 
for “Bismarck” (2719), grey; bred by Sir Hackman Bacon, Bart., 
Thonock, Gainsborough ; sire, “ The Lame Horse,” alias “ Great Tom ” 
(2928) ; dam, “Bounty,” by “John Bull ” (1180). 

Charles Beabt, Stow Bardolph, Downham Market, Norfolk : Third Prize, 
6Z., for “England’s Boast” (2770), chestnut; bred by Mmself; sire, 
“ England’s Wonder ” (761) ; dam, “ Lioness,” by “ Nonpareil ” (1653). 

JoHH Cheers, The Hough Barrow, Chester : the Reserve Number to “ Britain’s 
Wonder,” black; bred by Mr. Cogswell, Kelsterton, Flints; sire, 
“ British Wonder” (278) ; dam, “Pride,” by “ Warwickshire Hero.” 
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Shire Stallions foaled in the Tear 1882. 

The Eabl of Ellesmebb, Worsloy Hall," Manchester : Fiest Pbize, 15?., 
and the Champion Peize, 25?., f for “King Charming” (3166), hay; 
bred by Mr. J. 0. Conlman, Bradholme, Thome; sire, “Royal Albert” 
(1885) ; dam by “ Royal Active ” (3288). 

HE2mY Beowhe, Bnry, Ramsey, Huntingdonshire : Sboond Peize, 10?., for 
“The Alderman” (3356), brown; bred by Mr. John G-oodall, Fore 
Mark, Derby, sire, “Brown George” (2543); dam, “Bonny,” by 
“Samson” (1947). 

The Eael of Ellesmeeb, Worsley Hall ; Thibd Peize, 5?., for “ The Beau ” 
(3357), bay; bred by Mr. J. Story, Eastoft, Goole, Torks; sire, “Royal 
Albert ” (1885) ; dam by “King of the Yalley ” (3171). 

Alfeed Henet Claek, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, Lincolnshire : the Be- 
mve Numler and Highly Commended for “Western Tom” (3396), 
chestnut; bred by Mr. Joseph Cock, Western Hills, Spalding; sire, 
“ Lincolnshire Tom” (1367) ; dam, “ Brown,” by “ Sweep ” (2082). 

Clydesdale Stallions foaled in dther 1877, 1878, 1879, or 1880. 

The Duke op Poetland, The Dean, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire : Fibst Peize, 25?., 
for “Oaimbrogie Keir” (1993), bay; was foaled in 1879; bred by 
Mr. John Maar, Cairnbrogie, Oldmeldrum, Aberdeen ; sire, “lird Keir” 
(1200) ; dam, “Young Darling ” (237), by “Banker” (24). 

The Maequess of Lonbondbbrt, Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour, Durham : 
Second Prize, 15?., for “The Yiscount” (2477), bay; was foaled in 
1880 ; bred by Mmself; sire, “What Care I ” (912) ; dam, “ Countess” 
(1450), by “Lockfergus Champion” (449). 

The Hon, G. Waldegeave Leslie, Leslie House, Leslie, Fifeshire, K.B. : 
Third Prize, 5?., for “Leslie Lad” (2220), bay; was foaled in 1879; 
bred by the Trustees of the late Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Bart., Keir, 
Stirling, K.B,; sire, “Briton” (94); dam, “Keir Mally” (555), by 
“Samson” (741), 

•The Earl of Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembrokeshire : the Beserve Number 
to “Sir Joseph” (3196), brown; was foaled in 1880; bred by Mr, D. 
Riddell, Paisley, Renfrewshire; sire, “LucFsAll;” dam, “Maggie of 
Black Hall.” 

Clydesdale StaUions foaled in the Year 1881, 

George Rodger, Kewton Bank, Preston Brook, Cheshire : First Pbizb, 20?., 
for “Mystic” (2298), bay; bred by Mmself; sire, “ Drumpellier ” 
(1428); dam, “Mystery” (881) by “Craigie Lea ”(204): and Second 
Prize 10?., for “The !l^au” (2462), bay; bred by himself; sire, 
“Drumpellier” (1428); dam, “Bell” (336), by “Emperor” (277). 

Clydesdale Stallions foaled in the Year 1882. 

Lady Ossington, The Dean, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire : First Prize, 15?., for 
“The Maoneillage” bay; bred by Mr. W. Gray, Muncraig, Kirkcud- 
bright; sire, “&Gregor” (1487); dam, “Jess” (1295), by “Grown 
Prince ” (207). 

The Eon. G. Waldegeave Leslie, Leslie House, Leslie, Fifeshire, H.B. : 


t Given by the Shire-hCrse Society for the best Shire Stallion in the Showyard 
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SeotbP^ize, 10?., for “Leslie Eiifus,” chestnut; bred by Mr. John 
Bennie, Oraigburu, Falkirk, Linlithgow ; sire, “ Baron Pollock ” (1183) 
or “ Star o’Growrie ” (1827) ; dam, “ Camelon Maggie ” (1668), by “ Young 
Scotchman.^’ 

Robbet Lobee, M.P., Wbittlebuiy, Towcester, N'ortbamptonsbire : Thirb 
Prize, 5?., for “ Wbittlebury,” bay ; bred by himself ; sire, “ King of the 
Forest;” dam, “Dandy,” by “Prince” (609). 

John Dashwoob Lano, Knowle, Sidmouth, Devonshire : the Beserve Pumber 
to “Pride of the Glen” (3080), bay ; bred by Mr. Peter Anderson, Glen^, 
tuplock, Fort William ; sire, “ Pride of Dunlop ” (1244) ; dam, “ Jessj” 
by “ Duke of Edinburgh ” (246). 

Suffolk Stallions foaled in the Year 1881. 

Manfbeb Bibbell, Playford, Ipswich, Suffolk: First Prize, 20?., for 
“Prince Charlie,” chestnut; bred by Mr. D. Clover, Nedging Mills, 
Eadleigh, Suffolk ; sire, “Rainham’s Prince” (1002); dam, “Depper,” 
by ‘Hlupbearer” (410): and Seconb Prize, 10?., for “ Foxhall,” chest- 
nut; bred by Mr. A. B. Biddell, Valley Farm, Foxhall, Ipswich; sire, 
“Rodney” (161); dam, “Foxhall Depper” (67), by “Captain Snap” 
(142). 

Jambs Toller, Blaxhall, Wickham Market, Suffolk: the Beserve Number 
and Highly Commended for “Verger,” chestnut; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Cupbearer 3rd ” (566) ; dam, “Venture ” (922), by “ Monarch” (1348). 

Suffolk Stallions foaled in the Tear 1882. 

Aleeeb James Smith, Rendlesham, Woodbridge, Suffolk : First Prize, 15?., 
for “ Ace O’Diamonds,” chestnut ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Field-marshal ” 
(1106) ; dam, “ Diamond,” by “ Emperor ” (644). 

RotoT R. Wmifoyr, Lilliput, Swansea, Glamorganshire : Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Glemhaim,” chestnut ; bred by Mr. James Toller, Blaxhall, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk; sire, “Cupbearer 3rd” (566); dam, “Venture” (922), 
by “ Monarch ” (1348). 

Richaed Garrett, Wangford Hall, Brandon: the Beserve Number and 
Commended for his chestnut; bred by himself; sire, “Cupbearer 3rd” 
(566) ; dam, “ Butley Moggy ” (326), by “ Briton ” (1303). 

Agricultural Stallions, not qualified to compete in any of the preceding 
Glasses, foaled in either 1877, 1878, 1879, or 1880. 

Edwarb and Alfred Stanford, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex : First 
Prize, 20?., for “ Beaconsfield,” brown ; was foaled in 1880 ; bred by 
Mr. William Stanford, Steyning; sire, “The Baronet;” dam, “Mrs. 
Brown.” 

Agricultural Stallions, not qualified to compete in any of the preceding 
Glasses, foaled in the Tear 1881. 

John Nrx, Outseats Stud Farm, Alfreton, Derbyshire ; First Prize, 20?., 
for “ Exception,” bay; bred by Mr. J. C. Priest, Weston, Stevenage, 
Herts ; sire, “ Cambridge ” (352) ; dam by “ Marquis of Lome.” 

James Forshaw, Shire Horse Stud Farm, Blyth, Worksop, Hottingbamshire : 
Second Prize, 10?., for “What’s Wanted Yet,” bay ; bred by Mr. Richard 
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Winder, Laithwate, Cockerham, Lancaster ; sire, ** What’s Wanted 
(2332) ; dam, “ Trimmer,” by ** Alexandra.” 

The Maeohtoitess of Dowhshirb, Easthampstead Park, Wokingham, Berk- 
shire: the Beserve Numler to “Sir Peverill,” bay ; bred by herself j sire, 
“ Sir William” (800) ; dam, “ Deborah Debbitch,” by “ Ponoh.” 

Agricultural StallionSy not qualified to compete in any of the preceding 
Glasses^ foaled in the Year 1882. 

JoHK Lewis, Great Weston Parm, Montgomery : First Prize, 152., for 
“Bangham,” bay ; bred by Mr. Henry Eoberts, Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire; sire, “Gwenlas King Dick;” dam, “Darby,” by “Prince of 
Wales.” 

John WABRE^ir, Handcross Park, Crawley, Sussex: Secohd Prize, 102., for 
“ The Wonder,” bay ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Yoimg Topsman : ” dam, 
“Blue Bell,” by “Duke.” 

John Isaac Williams, Shrubberies Farm, Stoney Stretton, Yookleton, 
Shrewsbury : the Beserve Number to “ Eoyal George,” bay ; bred by the 
late Mr. John Price, Gonsail, Dorrington, Shropshire ; sire, “ Jebb’s Tom 
Sayers.” 

Agricultural or Shire Colts, not qualified to compete as Clydesdale or 
Suffolk, foaled in the Year 1883.t 

Walter Gilbet, Elsenham Hall, Elsenham, Essex : First Prize, 102., for 
“ Crowland Clhief,” brown ; bred by Mr. Henry Cooke, Orowland, Peter- 
borough; sire, “Champion” (450); dam, “Gipsy,” by “Samson” 
(1946). 

James Firth Crowther, Knowl Grove, Mirfield, Yorkshire ; Second Prize, 
52., for “ Flash,” bay ; bred by Mr. Greenwood, Clay worth, Lincoln- 
shire ; sire, “ Marshland Active ” (1484) ; dam by “ Bold Lincoln ” (231). 

Thomas Hobrocks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire ; 
the Bmrve Number and EiyMy Commended for “ Macebearer,” bay ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Lincoln” (1350); dam, “Princess Olga,” by 
“Honest Tom ”(1105), 

Thoroughbred Stallions smtahh for getting Sunders. 

The Earl of Bradford, Weston, Shifnal, Shropshire : First Prize, 602., 
for “Chippendale,” brown; was foaled in 1876; bred by the late 
Mr. Thomas Dawson; sire, “Eococo;” dam, “Adversity,” by “Ad- 
venturer.” 

Geoeoe Wise, Woodcote, Warwick : Second Prize, 202., for “ Attalus,” bay ; 
was foaled in 1875; bred by Mr. J. H. Houldsworth, Green Lodge, 
ISlewmarket; sire, “Lacydes;” dam, “ Blanchette,” by “The Baron.” 

The Dhee of Portland, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Nottinghamshire : 
Third Prize, 102., for “ Bestwood,” chestnut; was foaled in 1881 ; bred 
by Mr. Matthew Dawson, Heath House, Newmarket; sire, “Silvio;” 
dam, “ Madrigal,” by “ Mandrake.” 

Mrs. F. Jackson, Great Ayton, Northallerton, Yorkshire : the Beserve Number 
and Commended for “ Eanelagh 11.,” bay ; was foaled in 1880 ; bred by 


t Given by the Shropshire and West Midland Agricnltnial Society. 
VOL. XX. — ^S. S. d 
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Her Majesty the Queen ; sire, “ Oremorne ; dam, “Miss Evelyan,” bv 
“Orlando.” 

StaUims suitable for getting Sackneys, foaled in either 1877, 1878, 
1879, or 1880. 

Joms" Oroxjt, Woodbridge, Suffolk: First Prize, 201, for “Fashion,” 
brown ; was foaled in 1878 ; bred by Mr, E. Worsley, Suffield Hall 
Norfolk ; sire, “ Confidence.” 

Bichabd Ankersoit, Juh., High Hurst Manor Stud Farm, Cowfold, Horsham, 
Sussex : Second Prize, lOL, for “ Fascination,” chestnut ; was foaled 
in 1879; bred by Mr. 0. Beart, West Head, Stow, Downham Market; 
sire, “ Beality ; ” dam by “ Ambition.” 

Major H. Platt, Gorddinog, Bangor, OarnaiTonshire ; the Beserve Numher 
to “ Lord Derwent,” brown ; was foaled in 1879 ; bred by Mr. B. 
Martin, Scoreby Grange, York; sire, “Denmark;” dam, “Lady Mary,” 

Pony Stallions foaled in either 1877, 1878, 1879, or 1880. 

Jonathan Edmund Backhouse, The Bookery, Middleton Tyas, Bichmond, 
Yorkshire : First Prize, 16Z., for “ Sir John,” bay : and Second 
Prize, 10^., for “ Sir William,” brown ; both foaled in 1879 ; and bred by 
Mr. Christopher Wilson, Bigmaden Park, Kirkby Lonsdale ; sire, “ Sir 
George.” 

Samuel Morbton Thomas, Coity Mawr, Talybont, B.8A, Bwlch, Breck- 
nockshire: Third Prize, Bl, for “Pomfret Wonder,” black; was foaled 
in 1879; breeder unknown; sire, “Little Wonder;” dam by “St. 
George;” 

John Swiet, White Swan, St. Peter’e Street, Derby: the Beserve Number to 
“ Young Eclipse,” brown ; was foaled in 1880 ; bred by Mr. J. Tomlin- 
son, Morley Park Farm, Morley, Derbyshire; sire, “Express.” 

Shire Mares and Foals, 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester : First Prize, 20L, for 
“Darling,” brown; was foaled in 1876 (foal by “Esquire” (2744)); 
bred by Mr. W. Kelsall, Bilsboroi^b, Preston, Lancashire ; sire, “ Eng- 
land's Glory ;” dam, “ Darby,” by “ Farmer's Glory : ” and Second 
Prize, 102., for “Miss Stonton,” bay; was foaled in 1880 (foal by 
“ Lincoln ” (1350) ) ; bred by Mr. G. Chapman, Langham Lodge, Oak- 
ham ; sire, “ Stonton ” (2065); dam by “ Glendon ” (934). 

Bobeet Biohards, Green Hall, Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire ; Third Prize, 
52., for “ Boxana,” chestnut ; was foaled in 1878 (foal by “ Adam ” (65) ) ; 
bred by himself; sire, “England's Wonder” (761); dam, “Banger,” 
by “ Invincible ” (2883). 

Thomas Horrooks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
the Beserve Number and Highly Commended for “ Trimmer,” bay ; was 
foaled in 1871 (foal by “ Honest Tom ” (1105) ) ; bred by Mr. A. Bicbard- 
son, Fortrey House, Mepal, Cambs; sire, “Emperor” (692); dam by 
“England's Glory” (733). 

Clydesdale Mares and Foals, 

John Herr, Bed Hall, Wigton, Cumberland : First Prize, 202., for “ Bonny,” 
brown; was foaled in 1878 (foal by “The Bishop ” (1542) ) ; bred by 
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Hmself ; sire, “Star of the West * (828) ; dam, Lady ” (562), hy “ Sir 
Walter” (795). 

The Duke op Bichmohd Am > Goedoh, E.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex : 
Sbcostd Peize, 101, for “LUy” (874), bay; was foaled in 1877 (foal 
by ** Prince Charlie ”) ; bred by himself; sire, ‘‘Johnny ” (414); dam, 
“ Eose ” (360), by “ Largs Jock ” (444). 

Edwaed Chaeltok, Shaw House, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, Northumberland: 
Third Prize, 61., for “Nannie,” bay; was foiled in 1877 (foal by 
“ Merry Monarch ” (538) ; bred by Mr. J, H. Jobling, Stamford, 
Alnwick, Northumberland ; sire, “ Hamilton Jock” (1151) ; dam, “Black 
Bess” (183), by “ Young Merry Tom” (1001). 

The Marquess op Londonderry, Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour, Burham : 
the Reserve Number^ “ Miimaid,” bay ; was foaled in 1877 
“ The Yiscount” (2477) ) ; bred by Mr. W. Crawford, Chappel, Kilmal- 
colm, Eenfrewshire ; sire, “Prince Charlie” (629); dam, “Maggie” 
(1151), by “ Lord Clyde” (2365), 

Suffolk Mares and Foals. 

The Buke op Hamilton and Braitdon, KT, Easton Park, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk : First Prize, 202., for “Belle of the Ball” chestnut; 
was foaled in 1874 (foal by “Eastern Emperor”); bred by Mr. Frost, 
Wherstead, Ipswich. 

Charles Austin, Brandeston Hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk: Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ Darby,” chestnut ; was foaled in 1875 (foal hy “ Chief- 
tain” (1354)); bred by Mr. J. Walker, Loudham Hall, Wickham 
Market; sire, “ Royal Buke 2nd ;” dam, “ Darby,” by “ Prince” (310). 

Agricultural Mares and Foals not qualified to compete in the preceding 

Classes. 

The Marchioness op Bownshiee, Easthampstead Park, Wokingham, Berk- 
shire : First Prize, 20?., for “ Deborah Bebbitch,” bay ; was foaled in 
1877 (foal by “ Sir William ” (800) ) ; bred by Mrs. Murdoch, East- 
hangbhead, Addington, Lanarkshire, N.B.; sire, “Punch;” dam, 
“Missie,” by “ Young Lofty ” (987). 

Edward Charlton, Shaw House, StocksBeld-on-Tyne, Northumberland: 
Second Prize, 10?., for “Maggie Moir,” bay; was foaled in 1877 (foal 
by “ Merry Monarch ” (538) ) ; breeder unknown. 

Col. Sir R. Loyd Lindsay, Y.O., K.C.B., M.P., Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
Berkshire : the Reserve Number and MigUy Comwmded for “ Jewel,” 
brown ; was foaled in 1877 (foal by “ Netley ”) ; bred by Mr. R. Aid worth, 
Manor Farm, Hagboume, Berks ; sire, “ Bold Lincoln.” 

Eunter Mares and Foah. 

The Duke op’ Haiiilton and Brandon, K.T., Easton Park, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk : First Prize, 20?., for “ Flirt,” chestnut ; was foaled in 
1866 (foal by “ Greenback ”) ; bred by Sir G. Oholmley ; sire, “ Angelas 
dam by “ King Oaradoc.” 

John Hill, Felhampton Court, Church Stretton, Shropshire : Second Prize, 
10?., for “ Gluepot,” brown ; was foaled in 1869 (foal by “ King Alfred ”) ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Jack O’Newhury;” dam, “Dairy Maid,” by < 
“ Young Touchstone.” 

d 2 
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Geobgb John Bumville Lees, Wood Hill, Oswestry, SbropsHre : Thied 
Peize, 5Z., for “Clara,” bay; was foaled in 1874 (foal by “Golden 
Cross”); M!r. Meredith, Woodhouse, Rednall, Salop; sire, 

“ Beclair.” 

Samuel Mobetoe- Thomas, Coity Mawr, Talybont, Bwlcb, Breolinocksbire : 
tbe Beserve Number and EigUy Commended for “ Popkins bay ; was 
foaled in 1874 (foal by “ The Scamp”) ; bred by Sir J. D. Astley, Bart, 
Elsham Hall, Brigg; sire, “ Broonnelaw ; ” dam, “Hopblossom” by 
“ Weatherbit” 


Eackney Mares and Foals, 

Hekey Mooee, Burn Batts, Granswick, Hull : First Prize, 15Z., for “Prin- 
cess,” chestnut; was foaled in 1879 (foal by “Lord Derby 2nd” (417)) ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Denmark” (17T); dam, “Empress,” by “Fire- 
away ” (249). 

Edwarb Blompield Hamojtd, Waterden, Fakenham, Korfolk : Second Prize, 
lOZ., for “Lady Jane,” grey ; was foaled in 1877 (foal by “ Confidence”) ; 
bred by Mr. W. -Hamond, Pensthorpe, Fakenham; sire, “Young 
Hurdle dam, “ Grey Beauty.” 

James M. Mitceelsen, The Hall, Pickering, Yorkshire; Third Prize, 5Z., 
for his chestnut ; was foaled in 1877 (foal by “ Lord Derby 2nd ”) ; bred 
at Beadmond Rhea Farm, Pickering; sire, “Denmark;” dam by 
“ Merrylegs,” 

Thomas Horeoces Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire : 
the Beserve Number to “Mabel Grey,” grey (foal by “Marcellus”): 
age and breeder unknown. 

Fmy Mates and Foods, 

William Glo^p, Endsleigh, Newland, Hull : First Prize, 15Z., for “Polly,” 
brown ; was foaled about 1876 (foal by “ Lord Derby 2nd ”) ; bred by 
the late Mr. W. Winter, Thorne Levels, Doncaster, Yorks; sire, 
“ Blazeaway ; ” dam by “ Squirrel.” 

Walter Clement Tabor, Middle, Shrewsbury: Second Prize, lOZ., for 
“ Griselda,” grey ; w^as foaled in 1876 (foal by “ Mustapha ”) ; breeder 
unknown. 

William Henry Beach, Gunstone House Farm, Oodsall, Wolverhampton ; 
the Beserve Number to “ Stanmore,” brown ; was foaled in 1874 (foal by 
“ Wild Charley ”) ; breeder unknown. 

Shire Fillies foaled in the Year 1881. 

The Hon, E. K. W. Coke, Longford, Derbyshire: First Prize, 15Z., for 
“Czarina,” chestnut; bred by Mr. Williams, Blakesley, Towcester, 
Northamptonshire; sire, “Helmdon Emperor” (2799); dam by “Eng- 
land’s Glory” (745): and Second Prize, lOZ., for “Comfort,” bay; 
bred by Mrs. Williams, Barrow-on-Trent, Derbyshire ; sire, “ What’s 
Wanted ”(3397) ; dam, “ Flower,” by “ Crown Prince ” (558). 

Thomas Priest, Ickleford, Hitchin, Hertfordshire : the Beserve Number and 
Highly Commended for “ Ickleford Lass,” black ; bred by Mr. J. Blifibrd, 
Corby, Northamptonshire; sire, “Drayman” (670); dam, “Beauty,” by 
“ Champion” (413). 
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Shire Fillies foaled in the lear 1882 . 

The Eabl of Ellbsmeeb, Worsley Hall, Manchester : First Prize, 15?*, 
for “ Lily,” brown ; bred by himself ; sire, William the Ooc<iiieror ” 
(2343) ; dam, Derby Beauty,” by Barton’s “ Champion.’^ 

Walter GiLBEy, Elsenham Hall, Elsenham, Essex; Seconb Prize, 10?., 
for Cosey,” bay ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Champion of England ” (477) ; 
dam, “ Cocoa,” by “Drayman” (670). 

Thomas Hoeroges Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde : the Meserve 
Number and Highly Commended for “Missing Link,” bay; bred by 
himself ; sire, “ Lincoln ” (1350) ; dam, “Jewel 2nd,” by “ Honest Tom ” 
(1105), 


Clydesdale Fillies foaled in the Year 1881 . 

J, H. Turker, The Dean, Kihnamock, Ayrshire, H.B. : First Prize, 15?., 
for his dark bay ; bred by the Marquis of Londonderry, Seaham Harbour ; 
sire, “ What Care I ; ” dam, “ Trophy,” by “ Victor ” (892). 

Thomas Chapman, Peasemore, l^ewbury, Berkshire ; “ Second Prize, 10?., 
for “Flower Girl,” black; bred by himself; sire, “Young Prince of 
Wales” (1016); dam, “Forest Queen” (491), by “Farmer’s Glory” 
(304). 

Charles James Lucas, Wamham Court, Horsham, Sussex : Third Peizb, 
5?., for “Millie of Wamham,” bay; breeder unknown; sire, “Lord 
Lyon ” (489) ; dam, “ Dora ” (115), by « Victor ” (892). 

Clydesdale FiUies foaled in the Year 1882 . 

The Earl of Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke : FmsT Prize, 15?., for 
“ Sarah Ann,” hay ; bred by Mr, Wright, Sanquhar, Ayr ; sire, “ Lord 
Lyon ; ” dam, “ Glenlee.” 

The Duee op Portland, The Dean, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire : Second Prize, 
10?., for “ Jeanie Shanks,” hay ; bred by Mr. James Webster, Mungall 
Mill, Larbert, Stirling ; sire, “ Dnnmore Prince Charlie dam, “ Haney.” 

The Hon. G. Waldeobave Leslie, Leslie House, Leslie, H.B,: Third 
Prize, 6?., for “Leslie Sophy,” bay; bred by himself; sire, “ Darnley” 
(222); dam, “Leslie Susie” (809), by “Scottish Chief” (763). 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Qnchester; the 
Hes&rve Number to “Lady Waiter,” bay; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Prince Charlie ; ” dam, “ Dnch^ of Beaufort ” (362), by “ Sir Robert ” 
(787). 


Suffolk FiUies foaled in the Year 1881 . 

The Du3o; of Hamilton and Brandon, K.T., Easton Paik, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk: First Prize, 15?., for “Pride,” chestnut; bred by 
Mr. A. Preston, Woriingworth, Wickham Market ; sire, “ Cupbearer 3rd” 
(566) ; dam, “ Matcbett” (728), by “ Prince ” (1141). 

James Toller, Blaxball, Wickham Market : Second Prize, 3 0?., for “ Vixen,” 
chestnut ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Prince Imperial ” (1239) ; dam, 
“Venus” (923), by “Hercules” (70). 
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The Duke of Hamilton and Beandon, K.T., Easton Park : tlie Beserue 
Number and Commended for “ Gandy Poll ” chestnut ; bred by bitnself ; 
sire, “ Statesman” (657) ; dam, “Smart” (430), by “ Emperor” (279). 

Suffolk Fillies foaled in the Year 1882. 

Alfeed J. Smith, Eendlesbam, Woodbridge : Fibst Peize, 15Z., for “ Susan ” 
chestnut; bred by himself; sire, “Field Marshal” (1106); dam, 
“ Smaxt ” (840), by « Briton ” (1303). 

Agricultural Fillies^ not qualified to compete in the preceding Classes^ 
foaled in the Year 1881. 

James Pokshaw, Blyth, Worksop, hTottinghamshire : Fibst Peize, 15L, for 
“ Mrs. Langtry,” black ; bred by Mr. James Hubbard, Sleaford, Lincoln- 
shire ; sire, “ Lincolnshire Hero.” 

Agricultural Fillies, not qualified to compete in the preceding Classes, 
foaled in the Tear 1882. 

Jo3aN Skipwoeth Gibbons, Boddington Manor, Cheltenham: Fibst Prize, 
15?., for “ Virtue,” bay ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Captain ; ” dam, 
“ Virgin,” by “ Konpareil” 

Agricultural or Shire Fillies, not qualified to compete as Clydesdades or 
Suffolks, foaled in the Year 

Waxter Gilbet, Elsenham Hall, Elsenham, Essex First? Prize, 10?., for 
“Glow,” bay; bred by himself; sire, ‘‘Spark” (2497) ; dam, “ Carol,” 
by “ Honest Mhce ” (1058). 

The EabIi of BHiESMEss, Worsky Hall: SicfONn TmE, 51,, for “High 
• Tidef Mack bred by Mr, Hmry Campbell, Epwortb, Doncaster ; sire, 
“ Eeynard ” (3283) ; dam, « Merry Mazy,^ by “ Farmer’s Profit ” (876) ; 
and the Meserve Nuniber and Highly Commended for “ Graceful,” brown ; 
b?ed by himself ; sire, “ Lincolnshire Lad 2nd ” (1365) ; dam, “ Jet,” by 
“Heart of Oak ”(1005). 

Pairs of Agricultural Mares or Geldings, not qualified to compete as 
Clydesdale or Suffolk, any age, { 

William Basnett Oswell, Eardiston House, West Felton, Shropshire: 
Fiest Prize, 151, for “Farmer,” bay gelding; was foaled in 1878; 
sire, “ England’s Wonder.” “ Bonny,” brown mare ; was foaled in 1878 ; 
sire, “ Pride of Leighton ; ” both bred by himself. 

James Watson, Berwick Hall, Shrewsbury : Second Prize, 10?., for “ Flora,” 
roan mare; was foaled in 1880; sire, “Commander” (511); dam, 
“ Jolly,” by “ Great Britain ” (971). “ Energy,” roan mare ; was foaled 
in 1879; sire, “Pride of Buildwas” (2874); dam, “Darby,” by 
“Blaze ; ” both bred by the late Mr. W. Evans, Wemllwyd, Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire. 

Biceaed Baebee, Harlescott, Shrewsbury : the Beserve Number to his roan 
geldings ; were foaled in 1879 ; breeder unknown. 


f Given hy the Shropsliire and West Midland Agricultural Society. 
} Given by the Welshpool Local Committee. 
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AgncdturahGeldings, not qualified to compde as Clydesdale or Suffolky 
foaled in the Year 1880. f 

Col. Sm E. Loyd Lindsay, V.O., K.G.B., M.P., Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
Berkshire : FmsT Pbize 15?., for “ By ton Boy,” brown ; bred by Mr, Webb, 
Eyton Hall, Daventry, Northamptonshire ; sire, “ Crown Prince ; ” dam, 
“Violet,” by “Blacklegs.” 

William Httkst, Sandal Magna, Wakefield, Yorkshire: Second Peize, 10?., 
for “ Prince,” brown ; bred by Mr. Eobert Nicholson, Kirby, Bavens- 
worth, Shap, Westmoreland: sire, “Young Luke:” dam, “Darling,” by 
“EobKoy.” 

Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bart., M.P., Hutton Hall, G-uisboro’, York- 
shire: thei?eserye Number to “Major,” bay; bred by Mr. J. Taylor, 
Priarland, Ayr, N.B. ; sire, “ Black Watch” (64). 

Agricultural Geldings, not qualified to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk, 
foaled in the Tear 1881. f 

Arthitb Pease, M.P., Hummersknott, Darlington : First Prize, 15?., for 
“ Punch,” bay ; bred by Mr. John Kilgour, Prestwick, Ayr, N.B, 

Edward Green, The Moors, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire : Second Prize, 
10?., for his bay ; bred by Mr, Owen, Jamesford, Montgomery. 

John Green, Wilcott, Shrewsbury : the Reserve Number to his brown; bred 
by Mr. Edwards, Church Stretton, Shropshire. 

Agricultural Geldings, not qualified to compete as Clydesdcde or Suffolk, 
foaled in the Year 1882* f 

J. G. Calthrop, Spalding, Lincolnshire : First Prize, 10?., for “ Lawyer,” 
hay; bred by himself; sire, “ Young Champion” (2537). 

Hunter Mares or Geldings, up to 15 stone, 5 Years old and upwards* 

Geoeob William Griffith Thomas, The Heath, Cardiff: First Prize, 30?., 
for “Gendarme,” chestnut gelding; was foaled in 1875; bred by 
Mr. Jones, Birch Moreton, Upton, Worcestershire ; sire, “ Flash-in-the- 
Pan ; ” dam, “ Duchess,” by “ Yovoide.” 

Andrew John Brown, North Eimshall Hall, Pontefraciv Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, 15?,, for “ Grenadier,” grey gelding ; was foaled in 1870; bred 
by Mr. W. Little, Bliborough, Kirton Lindsey, Lincolnshire ; sir^ “ Snow- 
storm dam by “ Croton Oil.” 

Samuel Moreton Thomas, Coity Mawr, Talybont, Bwlcb, Brecknockshire : 
Third Prize, 10?., for “ Sea Pearl,” brown gelding ; was foaled in 1879 ; 
breeder unknown ; sire, “ Pearlfinder;” dam by “ Theobald.” 

Major Edward N. Heygate, Buekland, Leominster, Herefordshire: the 
Reserve Number and Highly Omrmended for “Yeoman,” brown gelding ; 
was foaled in 1879; bred by Mr. Phillips, Wheelbarrow Castle, Leo- 
minster ; sire, “ British Statesman ; ” dam by “ Lovatt,” 

Emter Mares or Geldings, up to 12 stone, 5 Years old and upwards,* 

Major Thomas Hirst Thwaites, Chevin Grange, Menston, Leeds : First 
Prize, 25?., tor “ Pvoyal Monarch,” chestnut gelding ; was foaled in 


t Given by the Welshpool Local Committee. 
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1875 ; breeder Tmknown ; sire, “ Monarch of the Glen ; ” dam by 
“ Macaroni ” 

Elias Griffith, The Mount, Chirk, Denbighshire : Second Prize, 16Z., for 
his bay mare ; was foaled an 1877 ; bred by himself ; dam by “ Sweet- 
stock.” 

William Burnet, High Street, Broseley, Shropshire ; the Reserve Number 
to “ Babee,” grey gelding ; was foaled in 1877 ; bred by Mr, T. H, Thurs- 
field, Barrow, Broseley ; sire, Buckingham.” 

Hunter Mares foaled in the Year 1880.^ 

John Lett, Scampston, Billington, Yorkshire : Pirst Prize, 20Z., for hi& 
bay ; breeder unknown ; sire, “ Eangmoor.” 

John Castlehow Tofpin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Cumberland: Second 
Prize, lOZ., for ^‘Yenus,” chestnut; bred by Mr. Henry Jackson, Poplar 
Lodge, Fanworth, Westmoreland; sire, “Beltchbume;” dam by “Re- 
former,” 

William Blaeewat, Wooton House, Onibury, Craven Arms, Shropshire i 
the Beserve Number and Highly Oomm&nd^ for “ Gondola,” grey ; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Gondolier dam, “ Stockinglass,” by “ Stockinger,” 

Hunter Geldings foaled in the Year 1880.* 

Jambs M. Mitchelsbn, The Hall, Pickering: First Prize, 20Z., for “Mara,” 
bay; bred by Mr. Wellford, Ugthorpe, Whitby: sire, “Bassrock;” 
dam by “ Robin Grey ” 

Andrew John Brown, North Elmsall Hall, Pontefract, Yorkshire ; Second 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Yiotor,” bay; breeder unknown; ^re, “ Yictor.” 

James Kebvil,, Shaw Farp, Meiksham, Wiltshire : Third Prize, 5Z., for 
** Garrison,” brown ; braver unknown ; sire, “ Minstrel.” 

Sm Lawwn^ Bart.^ M.Pi, Brsyton, Carlisle, Cumberland : tbei?e- 

amie Number and E^My Commended for “ Brayton,” brown ; bred by 
Mm^lf; sire, “ Gladstone dam by “Judge.” 

Hunter Mares foaled in the Year 1881.* 

George William Goodison, Coniston Bank, Coniston, Ambleside, West- 
moreland : First Prize, 16 Z., for “Daffodil,” bay; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Westerhall dam, “ Fanny,” by “Motley.” 

Alfred E. W. Darby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury: Second Prize, lOZ., for 
“Plover,” grey; bred by himself; sire, “New Oswestry;” dam by 
“Young Steamer,” 

Joshua Lucas, Byton Farm, Shifnal, Shropshire ; Third Prize, 5Z., for 
“ Ladybird,” bay ; bred by himself; sire, “Sugar Plum;” dam, “Black 
Bess,” by “ Young Sportsman.” 

Thomas Fredebiok Ktnneeslby-Gardneb, Leighton, Ironhridge, Shrop- 
shire: the i?esen>e Number to “Lady Ann,” hrown; bred by Mr.. 
Griffiths, Buildwas Park Farm, ironhridge ; sire, “Lord Berkeley.” 

Hunter Geldings foaled in the Year 1881.* 

John William Smith Abbot, Abbot Ball, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland = 
Prize, 15Z., for “Dalesman,” bay; bred by Mr. E. Stanley, Thes 
Heights, Grange-over- Sands, Lancashire ; sire, “ Westerhall.” 
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SamueIi Smith, Woodmanton, Herefordshire : Seookd Prize, 10?., for "Here- 
ford,” chestnut; bred by himself: sire, " Truant;” dam, " Mermaid 2nd,” 
by "Artful” 

Alfred E. W. Darbt, Little Hess, Shrewsbury: Third Prize, 51, for 
" Showman,” chestnut ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Hew Oswestry ; ” dam, 
" Judy,” by “ Prime Minister.” 

JoHH Hicken, Dunchurch, Eugby, Warwickshire : the Bestrm Numher and 
Commended for " Pompey,” bay ; bred by himself ; sire, " Mogador ; ” 
dam, " Thistle.” 

Smier Colts or Fillies foaled in the Tear 1883. * 

John E. Huddleston, Hew House, Dunley, Stourport, Worcestershire: 
First Prize, 10/., for "Madge,” brown filly; bred by himself; sire, 
" Furious ; ” dam, " Patch,” by " Ernest.” 

James Jackson, Wappenshall, Wellington, Shropshire: the Feserve Nurdber 
to “Earle,” bay colt; bred by himself; sire, “Sugar Plum;” dam, 
“ Lady,” by " Hazlenut.” 

Sackney Mares or Geldings ujp to not less than 15 stone.* 

John Eobinson, Cleavland House, Coltman Street, Hull : First Prize, 20?., 
for “Lady Cremome,” black mare; was foaled in 1880; bred by 
Mr. Clark, Tibthorpe Wold, Drifiield, Yorkshire ; sire, “ Duke of Con- 
naught ; ” dam, “ &ack Battler : ” and Second Prize, 10?., for " Prin- 
cess,” chestnut mare ; was foaled in 1880 ; bred by Mr. Fewson, Hedon, 
Holdemess, Hull ; sire, " Lord Derby ; ” dam by “ Young Charley.” 

Thomas Frederick Ktnnersley G-ardneb, Leighton, Ironbridge, Shrop- 
shire : Third Prize, 5?., for " Silver Queen,” roan mare ; was foaled in 
1878 ; breeder unknown. 

James Insull Burman, Dinas Mawddwy, Merionethshire: the Reserve 
Number to "Prince,” brown gelding; was foaled in 1879; breeder 
unknown ; dam by “ Alonza.” 

Eachney Mares or Geldings uf to not less than 12 stone,* 

John Eobinsok, Cleavland House, Ooltman Street, Hull : First Prize, 20?., 
for “Lady Shrewsbury,” black mare; was foaled in 1879; bred by 
Mr. Percy, Garton, DrifBeld, Yorkshire; sire, "Duke of Connaught;” 
dam by “ Sir Charles.” 

Henry Feisbt, 14, James Street, Buckingham Gate, London: Second 
Prize, 10/., for " Cardiff,” bay gelding; was foaled in 1877; bred by 
Mr. A. F. Gould, Poltimore, Exeter ; sire, “ Southampton ; ” dam by 
" Astonisher.” 

John Eobinson, Cleavland House, Coltman Street, Hull: Third Prize, 5?., 
for " Apology,” brown mare ; was foaled in 1879 ; bred by Mr. Sud^by, 
Holdemess, Yorkshire; sire, "Denmark;” dam by "Theobald;” and 
the Reserve Number to “ Lady Julia,” black mare ; was foaled in 1879 ; 
bred by Mr. E. C. Leeke, Brough ; sire, " Lord Derby.” 

Mackney Mares or Geldings, above 13 hands 2 inches, and not exceeding 
14 hands 2 inches. 

William Pore, Downham Market, Horfolk : First Prize, 20?., for " Mag- 
pie,” piebald mare; was foaied in 1878; bred by Mr. E. C. Cook, 
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Grimston, Lynn, ITorfolk; sire, Young Confidence:” and Seconb 
Pbize, 10^., for Maritana,” brown mare ; was foaled in 1870 ; bred by 
Mr. P. Low, Norwich ; sire, “ Don Carlos.” 

SAMnin Mobeton Thomas, Coity Mawr, Talybont, Bwlch, Brecknockshire : 
Thibd Pbi2B, 5Z., for “ Pomfret Fancy,” brown mare ; was foaled in 
1877 ; breeder unknown ; sire, Lord Derby.” 

Edwabd Jones, Nobold Farm, Shrewsbury : the Bmrve Nurriber to “ Kitty,” 
dun mare ; was foaled in 1880 ; breeder unknown. 

Hackney Mares or Geldings not etcceeding 13 hands 2 inches,* 

Samuel MoRETOisr Thomas, Coity Mawr, Talybont, Bwlch, Brecknockshire,, 
First Prize, 20Z., for “The Judge,” bay gelding; was foaled in 1876 ; 
breeder unknown ; sire “ Odd Tiick.” 

Hehby Fbisby, 14, James Street, Buckingham Gate, London; Second 
Prize, 102., for “Canary,” dun mare; was foaled in 1876; breeder 
unknown. 

Ambrose Yerity, Gladstone Towers, Gladstone Street, Hull : Third Prize, 
62., for “Merrythought,” chestnut mare; was foaled in 1879; breeder 
unknown. 

Egbert Eoustoh YTalkbr, Hartwood, -West Calder, N.B., the Beserve 
Bumler to “ Polly,” bay mare ; was foaled in 1877 ; bred by Mr. William 
Peele, Bewholm Hall, Hull; sire, “Prime Minister;” dam by “Tom 
Thumb. 


^ .OATTLE. ■, . 

, Shorthorn Buds calved in eUlm 1878 , 1879 , or 1880 . 

William Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland : First Prize, 
202., for “HoTingbam” (43,363), white; was calved October 7th, 1879; 
bred by Sir William Cayley Wordey, Bart., Hovingham, York ; sire, “ Sir 
Arthur Ingram ” (32,490) ; dam, “ Irwin’s Star,” by “ Lord Irwin ” 
(29,123); g.d., “Louise,” by “White Windsor” (27,803); gr. g. d., 
“Mushroom,” % “Earl of Windsor” (17,788); gr. g. g. d., “Beauty 
2nd,” by “ Magnus Troil ” (14,880). 

Fbakcis John Savile Foljambe, M.P., Osberton Hall, Worksop, Notts: 
Second Prize, 102., for “Bright Helm” (44,455), white; was calved 
February 3rd, 1880; bred by himself; sire, “Titan” (35,805); dam, 
“Bright Duchess,” by “Grand Duke 15th” (21,852) ; g. d., “Bright 
Halo,” by “ Breast Plate ” (19,337) ; gr. g. d., “ Bright Dew,” by “ British 
Prince ” (14,197) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Bright Morn,” by “ Vanguard ” (10,994). 

Charles William Bbieeley, Rosedale, Tenbury, Worcestershire : ' the 
Beserve Number and Commended for “ Rosedale Oxford ” (48,597) ; red 
and wMte; was calved September 6th, 1880; bred by himself; sire, 
“Oxford Duke 10th” (38,830); dam, “Bridal Veil,” by “Lord George” 
(29,107); g, d., “Orange Blossom,” by “Albion” (26,500); gr. g. d., 
“Bride Elect,” by “ Second Duke of Cumberland ” (23,736) ; gr. g, g. d., 
“ Bridesmaid,” by “ Fourth Duke of Thomdale ” (17,760), 
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Shorthorn Bulls ccdoed in the Year 1881 . 

John EowiiST, Yine Cottage, Norton, Doncaster, Yorkshire : Fibst Pbize, 
20^., for “ Self Esteem 2nd” (48,675), roan j was calved Septemlier 9th ; 
bred by Sir William 0. Worsley, Bart, Hovingham, York ; sire, “ Hoving- 
ham” (43,363); dam, ‘‘Trusty Lass,” by “ Sir Bobia ’’ (40,720) ; g. d., 
“ Conceit,” by “ Earl of Derby ” (21,638) ; gr. g. d,, “Confidence,” by 
“ Wizard of Windsor ” (21,124) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Trust,” by “ Sir Charles ” 
(16,949). 

Samuei. Thomas Teegaseis, St. Issey, Cornwall : Second Pbize, 10?., for 
“ Duke of Cornwall” (46,207), red and little white ; was calved December 
8tb ; bred by himself ; sire, “ CWchiH ” (37,996) ; dam, “ Diana,” by “ Bob 
Boy” (29,806 ) 5 g. d., “Debonair,” by “Duke of Jamaica” (23,758); 
gr. g. d., “ Dolly Yarden,” by “ His Highness ” (14,708) ; gr. g. g. d., 
“ Delia,” by “ Humphrey Clinker ” (13,055). 

John .Gabnb, Great Bissingtbn, Gloucestershire : the Beserve Number and 
Commended for “Sir ]£)bert Seal” (48,741), white; was calved July 
29th ; bred by Mr. W. G. Garne, Baiis Farm, Oddington, Stow-on-the- 
Wold; sire, “Roan Seal” (43,905); dam, “Erogmore Spar,” by “Sir 
Robert Fr<^more” (40,719); g. dl, “Blithesome Spar,” by “Lord 
Blithesonie” (29,067); gr. g. d,, “Florentine Spar,” by “ Irish Baron” 
(31,417); gr, g. g, d., “Light of Florence,” by “Northern Light” 
(24,670). 

Shorthorn Bulls calved in the Year 1882 , 

Danieii Abbott Gbebn, East Donyland Place, Colchester, Essex: Fibst 
Prize, 20?., for “ Prince of Donyland,” roan ; was calved March 23rd ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Duke of Oxford” (39,770); dam, “Bosewater,” 
by “Heydon Duke 2nd” (31,370) ; g. d., “Oxford Rosa,” by “Oxford 
Marshal” (27,022); gr, g, d., “Bosedale,” by “Royal Wharfdale” 
(22,805) ; gr,. g. g. d., “ Amanda,” by “ Sultan " (17,053). 

William Coomer, Doddington Park, Nantwich, Cheshire : Second Prize, 
10?., for “ Sir Stafford ” (48,747), red ; was calved February 2nd ; bred 
by Mr. W* Shaw, Whittingham Hall, Preston; sire, “Romulus” 
(46j4:87) ; dam, “ Diana 2nd,” by “ Grand Dhke of Oxford 8rd” (31,295) ; 
g. d., “Diana,” by “Prince of Lancaster” (22,616); gr. g. d., “Mary 
6th,” by “Duke of Roseberry ” (16,943) ; gr. g. g. d., “l&ry 4th,” by 
“ Burgundy ” (7861); 

The Duke of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, Northumberland: Third 
Prize, 6?., for “ Polar Star” (48,446), white ; was calved August 30th ; 
bred fay himself; sire, “Prince Alliert Yictor ” (40,479) ; dam, “Prim- 
rose 2nd,” by “Duke of Aosta” (28,356); g. d., “Bose 2nd,” by 
“Peak” (24,733); gr. g. d., “Napier Rosebud,” by “Lord Napier” 
(14,832) ; gr. g. g. d., “Primrose,” by “ Sam Glen” (10,780). 

The Marquis of Headfort, Headfort House, Kells, Co. Meath ; the Beserve 
Number and BigUy Commended for “Tel-el-Kebir” (48,811), roan; 
was calved January 12th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Jingo ” (48,060) : 
dam, “ Ruby,” by “Finlarig” (33,918); g. d., “Jewel,” by “ Earl of 
Cleveland 3rd ” (28,497) ; gr, g. L, “Red Riding Hoo4” by “Earl of 
Cleveland” (23,828); gr. g. g. d,, “ Heroine,” by “ Comet ” (11,298). 


Bulls calved in the Year 1883 . 

William Handley, Green, Head, Miinthorpe, Westmoreland : First Prize, 
20?., for “ Royal Ingram,” red and white ; was calved January 6th ; 
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bred 'by Hmself; sire, “Sir Artliur Ingram” (32,490); dam, “Har- 
mony” by “Sir Arthur Windsor” (36,541); g. d., “Hannah,” by 
“Prince Arthur” (29,597); gr. g. d., “White Ammons,” by “Sir 
Walter Trevelyan” (25,179); gr, g. g. d., by “General Garibaldi” 
(21,813). 

William Tbethewt, Treegoose, Grampound Eoad, Cornwall: SECOim 
Pkize, lOZ,, for “ Star of Cornwall,” roan ; was calved January 31st ; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ Star of Britain ” (48,786) ; dam, “ Euth 168th,” 
by “M. 0.” (31,898); g. d., “Euth 76th,” by Croesus” (30,820); 
gr. g. d., “Euth 60th,” by “Lord Montgomery” (26,686) ; gr. g. g. d., 
“ Euth 19th,” by “ Sir Eoger ” (18,863). 

David Puoh, Manoravon, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire : Thibd Prize, 5Z., for 
“Bright Andrew,” roan; was calved January 23rd; bred by Mmself; 
sire, “ Sir Andrew” (42,387) ; dam, “ Bright Morn,” by “ Frederick the 
Great ” (36,665) ; g. d., “ Bright BeUe,” by “ Eoyal Benedict ” (27,348) ; 
gr, g. d., “Bright Einglet,” by “Eingleader” (15,164); gr. g. g. d., 
“Bright Queen,” by “Fitzclarence” (14,552). 

The Ebv. Bobeet Bruce Kennaed, Mamhull, Blandford, Dorset: the 
Beserve Btmher and Highly Commended for “ Lord Mamhull 3rd,” red; 
was calved June 30th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Prince of Geneva 22nd” 
(43,824) ; dam, “Blossom 3rd,” by “ Grand Duke of Oxford” (28,763) ; 
g. d., “Blossom,” by “Earl of Darlington” (21,636); gr. g. d.,“iie- 
linda,” by “ Sir Eoger ” (16,991) ; gr. g. g. d,, “Berrington Lass,” by 
“Sir Walter 2nd ”5-0,834). 

Shorthorn Bull of any Age, with not less than Two nor more iham 
of his Offspring belonging to the same Owner, 

Eobert Thompson, In^ewood Bank, Penrith, Cumberland: First Prize, 
50?., for “Beau Benedict” (4^769), roan; was calved February 2nd, 
1879; bred by Mr. W. Linton, Sbei^ Hutton, Yorkshire ; sire, “Paul 
Potter ” (38,864) ; dam, “ Home Beauty,” by “ Mountain Chief” (20,383) ; 
g. d., “Handmaid,” by “May Day” (20,323); gr. g. d., “Miss 
Henderson,” by “Magnus Troii” (14,880); gr. g. g. d., “Eliza,” by 
“Bates” (12,451). 


Offspring, bred by Exhibitor. 

(1) “ Inglewood Belle,” roan ; was calved January 3rd, 1882 ; dam, 
“Inglewood Pet,” by “Brilliant Butterfly” (36,270); g, d., “Love 
Token,” by “ Grand Duke of Fawsley 3rd ” (31,286) ; gr. g. d., “ Fare- 
well,” by “Eoyal Westmoreland” (35,416); gr. g. g. d,, “General's 
Daughter,” by “ General Haynau” (11,520). 

(2) “ Eoyal Baron,” roan ; was calved June 1st, 1882 ; dam, “ Lady 
Eed Stockings,” by “Golden Duke” (36,705); g. d., “Lady White 
Stockings,” by “Edgar” (19,680); gr. g. d., “Village Girl,” by 
« Hamlet ” (18,017) ; gr. g. g. d., by “ Eclipse ” 57,791). 

(3) “Lily Millicent,” white; was calved January 27th, 1883; dam, 
“Belle Milliceut,” by “Brilliant Butterfly” (36,270); g. d., “Fair 
Millicent,” by “Grand Duke of Fawsley 3rd” (31,286); gr. g. d., “Moss 
Bose 4tb,” by “Lord of Brawith” (10,466); gr. g. g. d., “Lady Milli- 
cent,” by “ Laudable ” (9282). 


t Given by the Shorthorn Society, 
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(4) “Inglewood Pride,” roan; was calved December 24tb, 1883; 
dam, “Inglewood Pet,” by “Brilliant Butterfly” (36,270), &c. See 
Inglewood BeUe” 

Benjamin St. John Ackers, Prinknasb Park, Painswick, Gloucestershire: 
Second Prize, 302,, for “ Eoyal Gloucester ” (45,525), red ; was calved 
March 26th, 1880 ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Bang Harold (40,053) ; 
dam, “ Maid of Gloucester,” by “County Member” (28,268); g. d., 
“Maid Marion,” by “ Eavenspur ” (20,628) ; gr. g, d., “Marianne,” by 
“Lord of the Valley” (14,837); gr. g. g. d., “Charlotte,” by “Crown 
Prince” (10,087). 


Offspring, bred by Bxhibitor, 


(1) “'Western Georgie,” roan; was calved May 3rd, 1882; dam, 
^*Vain Countess,” by “Knight of St. Patrick” (38,520); g. d., “Vain 
Peeress,” by “Sir Windsor Broughton” (27,507); gr. g. d., “Vain 
Fancy,” by “ King Eichard 2nd ” (28,984) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Vain Woman,” 
by “Merry Monarch” (22,349). 

(2) “ Lady Carew 13th,” roan; was calved August 10th, 1882 ; dam, 
“Lady Carew 5th,” by “ Lord Prinknash 2nd” (38,653); g. d., “Lady 
Jane, by Baron Killerby ” (23,364) ; gr. g. d., “Miracle,” by “Prince 
James ” (20,554) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Heather Bell,” by “ Hero ” (18,055). 

(3) “Sir Alan Maclean,” red; was calved November 12tb, 1882; 
dam, “Lily of Grenaby,”by “Lord Prinknash” (34,655); g. d., “Lily 
of the Vale,” by “Sir Windsor Broughton” (27,507) ; g. d., *‘Lily 
of the Isle,” by “ Windsor’s Prince ” (32,881) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Lily of the 
Dale,” by “ Eoyal Alfred” (18,748). 


(4) “Flower of Prinknash 5th,” red; was calved October 15th, 1883; 
dam, “ Flower of Prinknash 2nd,” by “ Lord Prinknash 2nd ” (38,653) ; 
g. d., “Lowland Flowei*,” by Manfred” (26,801); gr. g. d., “Clarence 
Flower,” by “ Fitz-Clarence ” (14,552); gr. g. g. d., “British Flower,” 
by “British Prince” (14,197). 


WiLiiiAK Henry Wakepibld, Sedgwick, Kendal, Westmoreland: Third 
Prize, 20Z., for “Baron Barrington 4th” (33,006), white; was calved 
February lOtb, 1873 ; bred by the Duke of Devonshire, Holker Hall, 
Cark-in-C^rtmd ; sire, “ Baron Oxford 4th ” (25^80) ; dam, “ Countess 
of Barrington 4th,” by “ Lord Oxford ” (20,214) ; g. d., “ Countess of 
Barrington,” by “ Grand Duke 3rd ” (16,182) ; gr. g. <£, “ Laurel,” by 
“Grand Turk” (12,969); gr. g. g. d., “Lally,” by “Earl of Derby” 
(10,177). 

Offering, bred by BxMMor* 


(1) “ Welcome 3rd,” roan ; was calved March 24th, 1877 ; dam, “ Wel- 
come 1st,” by “ Dunrobin” (28,486) ; g. d., “Banks 3rd,” by “ Frederick 
Wariaby ” (23,990) ; gr. g. d., “ Banks 1st,” by “ Sir Colin ” (16,957) ; 
gr, g. g. d-, “ Lancaster,” by “ Leap Year ” (11,677). 

(2) “ Augusta 3rd,” roan ; was calved February 3rd, 1879 ; dam, 
“Gusta 1st,” by “Dunrobin” (28,486); g. 4, “Lady White,” by 
“Hamlet” (18,017); gr. g. d.,by “Eclipse” (17,791); gr. g. g,d.,by 
“Albert” (11,093). 

(3) “Baron Sedgwick” (44,373), roan; was calved January 30th, 
1880; dam, “Well Head’s Eose 2nd,” by “Sir Arthur Windsor” 

* (35,541); g. d., “Well Head’s Bose” by “Dunrobin” (28,486); 
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gr, g. <L, “Eosebud 2nd,” by ‘‘Albert Victor ” (23,293) ; gr. g. g. d,, 
“ Eosebud 1st,” by “ Squire Stuart ” (20,891). 

Shorthorn Cows, inrmilk or in-calf^ calved ^reviomly to or in the Year 

. 1880. 

Chablbs William Beierley, Eosedale, Tenbnry, Worcestershire: Eirbt 
Prize, 152., for “ Snowflake,” white ; was calved September 11th, 1878 ; 
in-milk ; calved January 10th, 1884, and in-calf ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Bolivar’s Farewell” (33,173); dam, “Bolivar’s White Tulip,” by 
“ Bolivar ” (25,649) ; g. d., “ Tulip Flower,” by “ Lord Albert ” (20,143) ; 
gr. g. d., “ Rachel,” by “ Monarch ” (18,412) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Young 
Matchless,” by “Duke of Tyne” (12,773). 

TeasbaIiE Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Oatterick, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, 102., for “ G-ratia,” roan ; was calved October 7th, 1878 ; in-milk ; 
calved December 3rd, 1883, and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Pluto” 
(36,050); dam, “ Gratifi[cation,” by “M. C.” (31,898); g. d., “Gerty 
3rd,” by “ Knight of the Shire” (26,552) ; gr. g. d., “ Gerty,” by “ Vain 
Hope” (23,102); gr. g. g. d., “Garland,” by “Grand Master” (24,078). 

Aethub S. Gibson, Spring Hill, Bulwell, Motts: Third Prize, 52., for 
“ Queen of Stroxton,” red; was calved July 2nd, 1880; in-milk ; calved 
February 28th, 1884; bred by the late Mr. John Lynn, Church Farm, 
Stroxton, Grantham; sire, “Cambridge Duke 10th” (42,867); dam, 
“Queen of Havering,” by “Third Duke of Geneva” (23,753); g. d., 
“ Queen Oxford,” by “ Fifth Lord Oxford” (31,738) ; gr. g. d., “ Queen 
of the Roses,” by “ Cambridge Duke 4th” (26,706); gr, g; g. d., “Queen 
of the Ocean^” by “Second Duke ofThomdale” (17,748).' 

Benjamin St. John Ackers, Prinknash Park, Paiuswick, Gloucestershire : 
the Beserve Number and Higidy Gommmded for “ Lady Georgina Mew- 
comb,” roan ; was calved July 29th, 1879 ; in-milk ; calved November 9th, 
1833; bred by himself; sire, “lijid Prinknash 2nd ” (38,653) ; dam, 
“Lady Georgina Turbittj” by “County Member” (28,268); g. d., 
“Patience Heatherstone,” by “British Crown” (21,322); gr. g. d., 
“ Virtue,” by “ Valasco ” (15,443) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Lady Georgina,” by 
“ Knight Errant ” (18,154). 

Shorthorn Oows or Seifers, in-milk or in-calf calved in the Year 1881. 

Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Oatterick, Yorkshire : First 
Prize, 152., for “ Lady Pamela,” roan ; was calved March 17th ; iu-calf ; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ British Knight” (33,220) ; dam, “ Lady Pateley,” 
by “Vehement” (36,853); g. d., “Lady Midderdde,” by “Merry 
Monarch ” (22,349) ; gr. g. d., “ Lady Fly,” by “ Champion ” (23,520) ; 
gr. g. g. d., “ Purity,” by “ Perfection'* (27,059) : and Second Prize, 102., 
for “ Victoria Frigida,” white ; was calved September 1st ; due to calve 
May 7th ; bred by Mr, B. St, John Ackers, Prinknash Park, Painswick ; 
sire, “ Janus ” (34,245), or “ Heart of Oak ” (39,982) ; dam, “ Victoria 
Candida,” by “ Royal Commander ” (29,857) ; g. L, “ Victoria Septima,” 
by “ Bythis ” (25,700) ; gr. g. d., “Victoria Regia,” by “ British Prince” 
(14,197); gr. g. g. d,, “Victoria,” by “Hopewell ” (10,532). 

The Rev. Robert Bruce Kbnnard, Mamhull, Blandford, Dorset : the Be- 
serve Ntmher and Highly Commended for “ Queen of the Glebe,” roan ; 
was calved October 28th ; in-milk ; calved April 14th, 1884 ; bred 
by himself; sire, “Lord Fitzolarence 24tb” (40,163); dam, “Queen 
Victoria,” by “Marquis of Blandford 4th ” (38,712) ; g. d., “Queen 
Mary,” by “ Grand Duke of Oxford ” (28,763) ; gr. g. d., “ Queen Anne,” 
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by “Lord Stanley 2iid*’ (26,745); gr, g. g. d., “Queen Berfcba,^ by 
“ Maccaroni ” (24,498), 

Shorthorn OowSy with not less than Two Offsjpring.'\ 

Geobge Ashbubner, Low Hall, Kirkby-in-Fumess, Lancashire; Fxbst 
Prize, 15L, for “ Bride of Lorn,” wiute ; was calved May 29tli, 1872 ; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ Sockbura Lad” (30,024) ; dam, “ Lady Oxford,” 
by “Tenth Diike of Oxford” (17,739); g. d., “Lily,” by “Hope” 
(13,04:2); gr. g. d., “Daisy,” by “Duke of Kichinond” (8(^); 
gr. g. g. d., “ Gilliver,” by “Bachelor” (5770). 

Offspring^ bred by himself. 

(1) “ Lady Lorn,” roan ; was calved September 29th, 1875 ; sire, 
“ Luke of Oxford ” (31,004). 

(2) “Duchess of Lorn,” roan; was calved October 23rd, 1878; sire, 
“ Duke of Oxford ” (31,004). 

(3) “ Countess of Lorn,” roan ; was calved October 1st, 1880 ; sire, 
“Duke of Oxford 41st” (38,174). 

(4) “Baron Lorn 5th,” white; was calved March 8th, 1884; sire, 
“ Baron Oxford 10th ” (42,739). 

Shorthorn Seifers calved in the Tear 1882. 

WhiLiah Heitry Wakefiei.d, Sedgwick, Kendal, Westmoreland : First 
Prize, 15L, for “ Augusta 4th red and white, was calved January 28th ; 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Duke of Holker” (38,153); dam, 
“ Gusta 3rd,” by “ Baron Barrington 4th” (33,006); g. d., “Gnsta 1st,” 
by “Dunrobin” (28,486); gr. g. d., “Lady White,” by “Hamlet” 
(18,017); gr. g. g. d. by “Eclipse” (17,791). 

David Pugh, Manoravon, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire : Secoitd Prize, 10^., for 
. “ Zoe 2nd,” roan ; was calved January 8th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Sir 
Charles ” (44,020) ; dam, “ White Zoe,” by “ Falmouth ” (38,268) ; g. d., 
“Zoe,” by “Marquis 1st” (34,774); gr. g. d., “Czarina 10th,” by 
“ Duke of Albemarle ” (28,355) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Czarina 9th,” by 
“Falconer ”(23,907). 

George Fox, Elmhurst HaH, Lichfield; Third Prize, 6?., for “ Red Bose of 
Tees 3rd,” red and white; was calved May 14tb; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Duke of Elmhurst 2nd” (43,091); dam, “Julia’s Rose,” by “Fourth 
Duke of Geneva” (30,957) ; g. d., “Poppy’s Julia,” by “Airdrie Duke” 
(40,959) ; gr. g. d., “ Poppy 5th,” by “ Duke of Airdrie ISth ” (36,459) ; 
gr. g. g, d., “ Poppy dtl^” by “ Airdrie ” (30,365). 

Charles William Beterlet, Rosedale, Tenbury, Worcestershire ; the Ee- 
serve Nvmher and Highly Gommended for “Empress 18th,” roan; was 
calved March 23rd ; bred by Sir George S. Jenkinson, Bart, Eastwood 
Park, Falfield, Gloucestershire ; sire, “ Earl of Siddington 2nd ” (44,755) ; 
dam, “ Empress 9th,” by “ Grandee” (36,725) ; g. d., “ Empress 2nd,” 
by “Duke Carlo 3rd” (28,347); gr. g. d., “Empress,” by “Eastwood” 
(33,832); gr. g. g. d., “Emerald,” by “Earl Ducie” (12,798). 

Shorthorn Seifers calved in the Tear 1883. 

Mbs. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex: First Prize, 151, for 
“ Havering Nonpareil 2nd,” roan ; was calved June 30tb ; bred by 


t Given by the Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural Society. 
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herself ; sire, “ Baron Gwynne 2nd ” (44,350) ; dam, “ Telemacina 2nd,” 
by “ Telemachiis 6tli ” (35,725) ; g. d., “ Telemacina,” by “ Telemachus ” 
(27,603); gr. g. d., “ Lady Penrhyn,” by « Third Duke of Wharfdale” 
(21,619) ; gr. g.’g. d.," Nonpareil 21st,” by " Duke of Geneva” (19,614), 

Sir Henry Allsopp, Bart., Hindlip Hall, Worcester ; Second Prize, 10?., 
for Duchess 123rd,” red and little white ; was calved April 12th ; bred 
by himself ; sire, “ Grand Duke 41st” (46,439) ; dam, “ Duchess 120th,” 
by “ Grand Duke of Airdrie ” (43,310) ; g. d,, “ Duchess 114th,” by 
“ Sixth Duke of Geneva ” (30,959) ; gr. g. d., Duchess 97th,” by “ Third 
Duke of Wharfdale ” (21,619) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Duchess 92nd,” by Fourth 
Duke of Oxford ”(11,387). 

John Oastlehow Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Cumberland: Third 
Prize, 5?., for “ Warrior’s Dream,” red and white ; was calved January 
10th; bred by himself; sire, "Lord of the Wave” (45,134); dam, 
"Warrior’s Gift,” by " Norman Fame ” (34,922) ; g, d., “Warrior’s Hope,” 
by “ Sir Knight of Knowlemere 2nd” (31,542) ; gr. g. d., “ Warrior’s 
Prize,” by “Bentinck” (28,016); gr. g. g. d., “Warrior’s Plume,” by 
“ Breast Plate” (19,337). 

William Isaac pAiiMER, Grazeley Court, Eeading, Berkshire : the Beserve. 
Number and Highly Gommended for “Baroness Hillhurst 3rd,” roan; 
was calved March 24th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Oaractacus ” (42,879) ; 
dam, “Baroness Hillhurst 2nd,” by “ Marquis of Hillhurst” (40,309); 
g. d., “ Baroness Blanche,” by “ Oxford Duke ” (34,977) ; gr. g, d., * 
“Baroness,” by “Baron Oxford 4th” (25,580); gr. g. g* d., “Bland,” 
by “ Sir James ” (22,902). 

Pairs of Shorihom Heifers calved in the Tear 1883 . f * 

William Hosken and Son, Loggan’s Mill, Hayle, Cornwall : First Prize, 
15Z„ for “Laura 6th,” roan ; was calved April 6th ; sire, “Grand Duke 
of Oxford 5th” (43,818) ; dam, « I&ura 4th,” by “ Duke of Oxford ” 
(31,005); g. d., “Laura,”by“Thomdale Mason ’^(23,067); gr. g. d., 
“Lydia” by “Prince Frederick” (16,734); gr. g. g. d., “Agnes 2nd,” 
by “Cheltenham” (12,588): and “Sylvia 11th,” roan; was calved . 
June 20th; sire, “Grand Duke of Oxford 5th” (43,318) ; dam, “Sylvia 
5th,” by “ ^cond Barou Wild Eyes” (30,497); g. d., Sylvia,” by “ Thorn- 
dale Mason’' (23,067); gr. g. d., “Stately,” by “General Pelissier” 
(14,605) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Songstress,” by “ Royal ” (13,636) ; both bred 
by himself. 

John Garne, Great Rissington, Gloucester; Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Jemima Foggathorpe 2nd,” roan ; was calved May 17th; sire, “ Broad- 
moor Prince” (44,478) ; dam, “Jemima Foggathorpe,” by “Lord Chief 
Justice ” (84,507) ; g. d., “ Oxford Foggathorpe,” by “ Eleventh Duke 
of Oxford” (19,632); gr. g. d., “Mrs. Fagan,” by “Sir Rainald” 
(27,485); gr, g. g. d., “Gross Lind,” by “Trafalgar” (23,086); and 
“ Lady Ebury,” roan ; was calved June 3rd ; sire, “ Sir Robert Seal ” 
(48,741) ; dam, “ Epithet 2nd,” by “ Sir RoT3ert Frogmore ” (40,719) ; 
g. d., “Epitaph 27th,” by“Numa” (34,931); gr. g.d., “Epitaph 25th,” 
by “ Oolesbourne ” (30,757) ; gr. g. g. d., “Epitaph 17th,” by “Purple 
Emperor” (27,222); both bred by himself. 

John Flelden, Grimston Park, Tadcaster, Yorkshire ; the Beserve Number 
and Highly Commended for “ Queen Valentine,” roan ; was calved 
Fehmary 14th ; sire, “ King of Trumps ” (31,612) ; dam, “ Nymph ” by 


t Given by the Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural Society. 
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Janus ” (84,245) ; g. d., Queen of the Hills,” by ‘‘Merry Monarch ” 
(22,349); gr. g. d,, “Queen of the Glen,” by “ Yalasco ” (15,443) ; 

g. g. d., “Forest Queen,” by “Eoyal Buck” (10,750): and “ Queen 
of Kirkby,” red and white ; was calved May 6th ; sire, “ King of Tramps ” 
(31,512); dam, “Queen of the Castle,” by “Hades” (34,101); g. d., 
“ Queen of the Hills,” by “ Merry Monarch ” (22,349), &c. See “ Queen 
Yalentine ; ” both bred by himself. 

Sereford Bulls calved in either 1878, 1879, or 1880.* 

Aaeon Eogees, The Rodd, Kington, Herefordshire : Fibst Pruse, 20Z., for 
“ Archibald ” (6290) ; was calved May 3rd, 1880 ; bred by himself ; 
sire, “ Dolley ” (5875) ; dam, “ Miss Chance 3rd ” by “ Grateful ” (4622) ; 
g. d., “Miss Chance 2Dd,” by “Stanway” (2790); gr. g. d., “Miss 
Chance,” by “Gratitnde” (3147). 

The Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire : Seconb 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Fisherman ” (5913) ; was calved May 25th, 1878 ; bred 
by Mr. T, Rogers, Ooxhall, Brampton, Brian, Herefordshire ; sire, “ Con- 
servator” (5265); dam, “Beauty,” by “Langdale^ (3203); g. d,, 
“ Cockey,” by “ Energy ” (1982) ; gr. g. d., by “ Kinlet ” (1293). 

Lord Bateman, Sbobdon Court, Sbobdon, Herefordshire : Third Prize, 51, 
for “Charlton” (5812); was calved July 4tb, 1878; bred by Mr. A. 
Rogers, The Bodd, Kington ; sre, “ Grateful ” (4622) ; dam, “ Cinna- 
mon,” by “ Stanway 2nd ” (4154) ; g. d., “Careless,” by “Chancellor” 
(2453) ; gr. g. d., “ Miss Culmin^n,” by “ Whitenob” (1453). 

John Skipwoeth Gibbons, Boddington Manor, Cheltenham: the Reserve 
Number and Highly Commendm for “ Tinker ; ” was calved May 16th, 
1880 ; bred by the Earl of Coventry, Croome, Worcester : sire, “ Fisher- 
man” (5913); dam, “Trinket,” by “Garibaldi” (2531); g. d. by 
“ Trumpet ” (2843) ; gr. g. d. by “ Governor ” (464). 

Bernard Bulls calved in the Year 1881. 

The Earl of Coventry, of Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire : 
First Prize, 201, for “ Good Boy ” (7668) ; was calved November 28th ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Fisherman” (6913); dam, “Giantess,” by “Sir 
Rog^” (4133); g. d,, “Haidee,” by “ Battenhall” (2406); gr, g. d., 
“ Diana,” by “ Oarbonel ” (1526). 

John Hungerford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Herefoidsliire: 
Second Prize, 101, for “ Bose Cko^”(7237) ; was calved Ar^ust 6tb ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Conjuror” (5^4); dam, “Rosebud,” by “Sir 
lliomas” (2228); g. d., “Rose,” by “Korth Star” (2138); gr. g, d., 
« Rose,” by “ The Grove ” (1764). 

William Tudge, Leinthall, Ludlow: Third Prize, 51, for “Prince Rose” 
(7191); was calved October 20th; bred by himself; sire, “Weston- 
bury” (6254); dam, “Roseleaf,” by “Lord Hytbe” (3937); g. d., 
“Rosebud,” by “Sir Thomas” (2228); gr. g. d., “Rose,” by “North 
Star.” 

Thomas Stephen Minton, Montford, Montford Bridge, Shropshire : the 
Reserve Number and Highly Qmrmmded for “ Montford Glory ; ” was 
calved May 30th; bred by himself; sire, “England’s Glory” (5314); 
dam, “Effie Deans 2nd,” by “Prizeman” (4063) ; g. d., “Effie Deans,” 
by “ Vanquisher ” (5102) ; gr. g, d., “ Damsel,” by “ Milton ” (2114). 


t Towards the Hereford Prizes 601 was contributed by the Shropshire and 
West Midland Agricultural Society, 
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Hereford Bulls calved in the Year 1882. 

ALt 4 BN Edwards Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, Herefordshire: First 
Prize, 202., for “ Washington,” was calved May 15th ; bred by himself ; 
sire, “ Rudolph” (6660) ; dam, “ Plum 3rd,” by “ Commander ” (4452) ; 
g. d., ‘‘Plum,” by “ Comet” (2469) ; gr. g. d., “ Gem,” by “ Adforton ” 
(1839). 

Aaron Rogers, The Rodd, Kington, Herefordshire : Second Prize, 102., for 
“ Albany ” (7364) ; was calved May 27th ; bred by himself ; sire, “Lord 
Wilton ” (4740) ; dam, “Maud,” by “Marquis of Waterford” (6454); 
g. d. “Miss Mary 4th,” by “ Sir George” (3439) ; gr, g. d., “ Miss Mary 
3rd,” by “ Bismark ” (3689). 

Rees W. Bridgwater, Great Porthamal Farm, Talgarth, Breconshire : Third 
Prize, 52,, for “Benefactor;” was calved May 23rd; bred by himself; 
sire, “Barman” (5734) ; dam, “Blondine 2nd,” by “Lanfranc” (4698); 
g. d., “Blondin 1st,” by “Glendower 2nd” (3840). 

The Executors of the late Thosias James Carwardine, Stockton Bury, 
Leominster, Herefordshire : the Beserve Number and Highly Commended 
for “ Lord Grosvenor ” (7804) ; was calved January 19th ; bred by the 
late Mr. Carwardine; sire, “Lord Wilton” (4740); dam “Yerbena,” 
by “De Cote” (3060); g. d., “Lofty,” by “Heart of Oak” (2035); 
gr. g. d., “Cinderella,” by “Counsellor” (1939). 

Hereford Bulls calved in the Tear 1883. 

Henry .William Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbu^, Herefordshire : First 
Prizb, 202., for “Maidstone;” was calved April 20th; bred by himself ; 
sire, “ Franklin” (6961) ; dam “ JDuohess 4th,” by “Tredegar” (5077) ; 
g. d., “ Duchess,” by “Twin ” (2284) ; gr. g. d., “ Duchess,” by “ Alma ” 
(1144). . 

The Executors of the late Thomas James Carwardine, Stockton Bury, 
Leominster: Second Prize, 152., for “Anxiety Arthur;” was calved 
April 12th hred by Hie late Mr. Carwardine ; sire, “ President Arthur ” 
(7177) ; dam, “ Star,” hy “ Anxiety ” (6188) ; g. d., “Jessie,” by “ Long- 
horns” (4711); gr. g. d., “ Ella,” hy “ De Cote ” (3060). 

William Tudge, Leinthall, Ludlow, Shropshire: Third Prize, 102., for 
“ Leinthall was calved March 3rd ; bred by himself; sire, “ Auctioneer ” 
(5194) ; dam, “ Roseleaf,” by “Lord Hythe” (3937) ; g. d., “Rosebud,” 
hy “ Sir Thomas” (2228); gr. g. d, “Rose,” hy “North Star” (2138). 

Charles Nott, Bury House, Wigmore, Kingsland, Herefordshire : Fourth 
Prize, 52., for “Conqueror; ” was calved April 9th; bred hy himself; 
sire, “ Conrad ” (6872) ; dam, “Theodosia,” by “ Plimsoll” (4846) ; g. d., 
“ Theodosia,” by “ Theodore ” (3534) ; gr. g. d., “ Thickset,” by “ Coxal ” 
(3050). 

John Hungerford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster : the Beserve 
Number Highly Commended for “Chesterfield was calved February 
19th; bred by bimself; sire, “ Comlift ” (5270); dam “Ivington Lass 
5th,” by “Concord” (4458); g. d., “Ivington Lass 2nd,” by “Sir 
Richard” (3460); gr. g. d., “Ivington Lass,” hy “Dan O’Connell” 
(1952). 

Bair of Hereford Bulls eahed in the Tear 1883. 

John Hungerford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster : First 

Prize, 202., § for “Hampton Court;” was calved April 3rd; sire, “Con- 


§ Given by a Committee of Hereford breeders. 
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jnror” (5264); dam, “ Gaylass Sfcli” by “ Ivington Boy” (4862); g, d, 
‘‘Gaylass 2Dd,” by “Sir Hungerford” (3447) ; gr. g. d., “Gaylass,” by 
“ Biff Baff” (1052): and “Gambit” was calved May 29th; sire, “Oonjuror” 
(5264) ; dam, “ Gamester Beauty 8th,” by “ Ivington Boy ” (4662) ; g. d., 
“Gamester Beauty 3rd,” by “Sir Himgerford” (3447); gr. g, d., 
“Gamester Beauty 2nd,” by “Gamester” (2000) ; both bred by himself* 

The Executoes of the late Thomas James CAEWAEnmE;, of Stockton 
Bury, Leominster : Second Pbize, lOL, for “ General Gordon was calved 
May 18th ; sire, “ Sir Bartle Prere ” (6682) ; dam, “ Pauline,” by “ Long- 
horns” (4711); g. d., “Yerbena,” by “Be Cote” (3060); gr. g. d., 
“Lofty,” by “Heart of Oak” (2036): and “Hamlet” was calved 
May 13th; sire, “Sir Bartle Frere” (6682); dam, “Bosetta,” by “Sir 
Frank” (2762); g. d., “Sunflower,” by “Heart of Oak” (2035); 
gr. g. d., “ Slipper,” by “ Counsellor ” (1939) ; both bred by the late 
Mr. Carwardine. 

John Hill, F elhampton Court, Church Skelton, Shropshire: Thied Peize, 
5?.,§ for “Clinker 3rd;” was calved January 5th; sire, “Merry 
Monarch” (6466); dam, “Cherry 20th,” by “Benown” (2719); g. d., 
“Cherry 2nd,” by “Zealous” (2349); gr, g. d., “Cherry,” by “Van- 
guard” (1109): and “Clinker 4th” was calved January 30th; sire, 
“ Merry Monarch ” (5456) ; dam, “ Felhampton Cherry,” by “ Hopeful 
2nd” (8876); g. d., “Cherry 20th” by “Benown” (2719); both bred 
by himself. 

John Moebis, Lulham Court, Madley, Herefordshire : the Reserve Number 
and Sighly Oommmded for “Lugwardine;” was calved April 29th; 
sire, “Lamson” (7072); dam, “Lovely 5th,” by “Arthur” (4816).; 
“ Tokar ” was calved May 27th ; sire, “ Tennis ” (6218) ; dam, “ Chub,” 
by “ Volunteer ” (5685) ; both bred by himself. 

Hereford Cows^ in-milk or in-calf, calved previomly to or in the Tear 

1880. 

The- Eael op Ooventet, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire: 
Fiest Peize, 15Z., for “ Golden Treasure ; ” was calved May 25th, 1878, 
in milk and in-calf; was calved January 19th, 1884; bred by himself; 
sir®, “Marlcf^l Niel” (4760); dam, “Giantess,”, by “Sir Boger” 
(4133); g. d., “Haidee,” by “J^ttenhaU” (2406); gr. g. d., “Diana,” 
by “ Carbone! ” (1525). 

John Hongebpobd Aekwbioht, Hampton Court, Leominster : Seoonb 
Peize, lOL. for “Pearl Brdj” was calved July 20th, 1870, in-milk; 
calved February 4th, 1884; bred by himself; sire, “Ivington Boy” 
(4662) ; dam, “ Pearl 2nd,” by “ Sir Hungerford ” (3447) ; g. d., “ Pearl,” 
by “Sir Oliver 2nd” (1733); gr. g. d., “Wdcome” by “Mortimer” 
(1328). 

Henev William Taylob, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: Therb 
Peizb, 52., for “Modesty;” was calved August 14th, 1875, calved 
June 2, 1883, and in-calf; bred by tbe late Mr. W. Taylor, Showle 
Court* sire, “Tredegar” (5077); dam, “Lovely,” by “Tenant Farmer” 
(2806) ; g. d., “ Browny,” by “ Twin” (2284). 

Boeebt William Hall, Ashton, Leominster: the JReserve Number and 
Highly Commended for “ Lovely : ” was calved March 31st, 1876 ; calved 
January 28th, 1883, and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Preceptor” 
(4030); dam, “Vanity,” by “A?tKt” (2934); g. d., “Dainty,” by 
“Ashton” (1500) ; gr. g. d., “Hutty by “ Uncle Tom ” (1107). 


§ Given by a Committee of Hereford breeders. 
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Hereford Cows or Heifers, in-milk or in-calf calved in the Year 1881. 

Eobbet William Hall, Ashton, Leominster: Fiest Pbize, 15?., for ** Doro- 
thea;” was calved September 28th, and in-calf; sire, ‘‘Lord Wilton” 
(4740); dam, “Lovely,” by “Preceptor” (4030); g. d., “Yanity,” by 
“Artist ” (2934) ; gr. g. d,, “ Dainty,” by “ Ashton ” (1500) : and Second 
Pbize, 10?., for “ Theodora was calved September 28th, and in-calf ; sire, 
“Lord Wilton” (4740); dam, “Lovely,” % “Preceptor” (4030); g. d, 
“Vanity,” by “Artist” (2934); gr. g. d., “Dainty,” by “Ashdown”' 
(1500) ; both bred by himself. 

Thomas Mtddleton, Beckjay, Aston-on-Clnn, Shropshire: ^eBcserveNumler 
to “Lady Mary 5th;” was calved June 14th, in-milk; calved Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1884; bred by himself.; sire, “Captain” (5238); dam, 
“Lady Mary 2nd,” by “ Sultan ” (4163) ; g. d., “Lady Mary,” by 
“Hermit ” (3160); gr. g. d., “Yale Boyal,” by “Sir George” (2765). 

Hereford Cows with Two Offspring, 

Henev William Tatlob, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: Fiest 
Peize, 30?., 11 for “Eosamond;” was calved August 23rd, 1877 ; bred by 
the late William Taylor, of Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire ; sire, 
“Taunton” (5035); dam, “Monkton Beauty 3rd,” by “Mercury” 
(3967); g. d., “Young Beauty,” by “Sir Francis” (3438); gr. g. d., 
“ Beauty,” by “ Holmer ” (2043). Offspring “ Gambetta ” was calved 

June 17th, 1882 ; sire, “Emperor” (5890) ; and “ Eosetta” was calved 
September 29th, 1883 ; sire, “ Franklin” (6961) ; both bred by himself. 

Eeebeet Eichabd Hall, Holme Lacy, Hereford: Second Peize, 15L,§ for 
“Pretty;” was calved May 4th, 1874; Bred by Mr. WilHam Hall, 
Ashton, Leominster; sire, “Preceptor” (4030); dam, “Ooihely,” by 
“Major” (2629); g. d,, “Fair Maid,” by “Ashton” (1500); gr. g. d., 
“27utty,” by “XJnele Tom” (1107). Offspring: — ^“Pretty 4th,” was 
calved June 5th, 1880; sar% “Patentee 2nd” (6592); and “Wilton 
Prince” was calved Hovemb^ 9th, 1883 ; sire, “Lord Wilton” (4740) ; 
hofc bred hy himself. 

John B. Lhtlet, Brockhampton, Worcester: Thied Peize, 5?.,§ for “Beauty 

~ 7th;” was calved June 26th, 1876; sire, “Zealous” (2349); dam, 

“ Beauty 6th,” by “ Eenown ” (2719) ; g. d., “ Beauty 2Dd,” by “ Zealous ” 
(2349); gr. g. d., “Beauty,” by “Eeefy Ben.” Offspring: — “Pretty 
Pattern;” was calved July 23rd, 1879; sire, “Sample” (5566); and 
; “Beauty 9th,” was calved August 29th, 1883; sire, “Cupid” (5284); 
all bred by himself. 

Hereford Heifers calved in the Year 1882. 

Allen Edwaeds Hughes, Wintercofet, Leominster: Fiest Peize, 15?., for 
“Sunflower;” was calved April 23rd; bred by himself; sire, “Com- 
mander” (4452); dam, “Spangle 4th,” by “ Eoyalist” (4921); g. d., 
“ Sonnet,” by “ Leominster 3rd” (3211) ; gr. g. d., “ Silk,” by “ Comet ” 
2469). 

Bees Keene, Pencraig, Caerleon, Monmouthshire: Second Peize, 10?., for 
“ Jeffrey 8th ; ” was calved May 14th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Beward ” 
(6640); dam, “Beatrice,” by “ Alphonso” (4306) ; g. d., “Jeffrey 6th,” 
by “Dulas” (3079); gr. g. d., “Jeffrey 2nd,” by “Garrick, jun.” 
(2532). 

11 Given by the Hereford Herd-Book Society, 
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W1LLIA.M Savours Powell, Eglwysntinyd, Taibacli, GlamorgansMre : Third 
Prize, 5?., for “ Vinca ; ” was calved April 29 ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Spartan” (5009); dam, “Veronica,® by “Unity” (5092); g. d,, 
“Vanity,” by “Constant” (2480); gr. g. d., “Flirt,” by “Einlet” 
(1293). 

William James Smith, Gattertop, Leominster, the Bes&rve Ifam'ber and 
EigUy OomTnended for “ Curly 6th ; ” w’as calved May 22nd ; bred by 
himself ; sire, “ Pertly ” (5498) ; dam, “ Curly,” by “ Eardistey ” (4541) ; 
g. d., “ Curly,” by “ Mansell 2nd ” (6560) ; gr. g. d. by “ Sir Harry,” 


Hereford Heifers calved in the Year 1888. 

Henry William Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire; Pirst 
Prize, 15Z., for “ Vanity 7th,” was calved February 17th ; bred by him- 
self: sire, “Franklin” (6961); dam, “Vanity 4th,” by “Adamant” 
(5710) ; g. d., “ Vanity,” by “ Troublesome ” (5086) ; gr. g. d., “ Fanny,” 
by “Triumph” (2836). 

The Earl of Coventry, of Croome Court, Severn Stoke : Second Prize, 12?., 
for “Plum Jam,” was calved January 26tli; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Fisherman ” (5913) ; dam, “ Plum of Pershore,” by “ Longsides 2nd ” 
(5435); g. d., “ Plum,” by “King Solomon” (4683) ; gr. g. d., “Pene- 
lope,” by “ Sir Benjamin,” 

John Hungerford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster :”Thied Prize, 
8?., for “ Pearl 5th,” was calved March llth ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“ Conjuror ” (5264) ; dam, “ Pearl 3rd,” by “ Ivington Boy ” (4662) ; 
g. d., “ Pearl 2nd,” by “ Sir Hungerford ” (3447) ; gr. g. d., “ Pearl,” by 
“Sir Oliver 2nd” (1733). 

Stephen Eobinson, Lynhales, Hington, Herefordshire : Fourth Prize, ' 5?., 
for “Princess 5th;” was calved April 4th; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Highland Laird” (7015) ; dam, “ Princess 2nd,” by “ Kegulus ” (4076) ; 
g. d., “Princess,” by “Sir Thomas” (2228); gr. g. d., “ Prize Daisy,” 
by “ Sir Benjamin ” (1387). 

Thomas Fenn, Stonebfook House, Ludlow, the Reserve Numler and Highly 
Oommended for “ Downton Baroness ; ” was calved January 21st ; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Auctioneer ” (5194) ; dam, “ Brecon,” by “ Challenge 
2nd ” (3731) ; g. d., “ Lucy,” by “ Weston ” (3597) ; gr. g. d., “ Lucy,” 
by “ Percy ” (2165). 

Four Hereford Heifers eahed in the Year 1882. 

The Executors op the late Thomas James Carwardine, Stockton Bury, 
Leominster: First Prize, 25?., § for “Henrietta;” was calved May 
17th; sire, “Lord Wilton” (4740); dam, “Rosetta,” by “Sir Frank” 
(2762); g. d., “ Sxmflower,” by “Heart of Oak” (2C35); gr. g. d., 
Slipper,” by “ Counsellor ” (1939). “ Rosa,” was calved July 5th ; sire, 
Lord Wilton ” (4740) ; dam, “ Eosabelle,” by “ Rodney ” (4907) ; g. d., 
“Rosebud,” by “De Cote” (3060) ; gr. g. d., “ Stately,” by “Heart of 
Oak” (2035). “Luna,” was calv^ May llth; sire, “Lord Wilton” 
(4740) ; dam, “ Linnet,” by “ Longhorns ” (4711) ; g. d., “ Lady Louisa,” 
by “De Cote” (3060) ; gr. g. d. “ Virtue,” by “Heart ©f Oak” (2035) : 
and “ Alethea,” was' calved April 22nd; sire, “Lord WRton” ^740) ; 
dam, “Mice,” by “Longhorns” (4711); g. d., “Juanita,” by “De 
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Cote” (3060); gr. g. d., Peony” ly “Heart of Oak” (2035) ; all bred , 
by the late Mr. Carwardine. 

A. E. Boughton Knight, Downton Castle, Ludlow ; Seoonh Peize, 10?., for 
“ Leinthall Symmetry ; ” was calved April 10th ; sire, “ Downton Grand 
Duke” (5878); dam, “ Symmetry,” by “Lyourgus” (6051); g. d., 

“ Blossom,” by “ Collegian ” (3757) ;■ gr. g. d., “Blossom,” by “ Grandee ” 

S . “Leinthall Lady,” was calved May 17th; sire, “Downton 
Duke” (5878); dam, “Longhorn,” by “Field” (5911); g. d. 

“ Jack 2nd,” by “ Shobdon 3rd ” (4103) ; gr. g. d., “ Jack,” by “ Oliver 
Cromwell” (2658). “Miss Broady,” was calved May 16th; sire, 

“ Downton Grand Duke” (5878) ; dam, “ Broady 9th,” by “ Alphonso” 
(4306) ; g. d., “ Broady,” by “ Paragon ” (2665) ; gr. g. d. “ Broady 5th,” 
by “ Lord of the Manor” (2622) : and “ Lady Blush 2nd; ” was calved 
September 24th; sire, “Auctioneer” (5194); dam, “Blush 2nd,” by 
“Dulas” (3079); g. d., “Blush,” by “Gift 2nd” (2543); gr. g, d., 
“ Jeffery 2nd,”' by Garrick ; ” all bred by himself. 

Edwabh Gbane and Alfeed Tannee, Shrawardine, Montford Bridge, Shrop- 
shire, the Heserve Number and Highly Oommended for “ Purity ; ” was 
calved July 12th ; sire, “ Sir Evelyn” (7264) ; dam, “ Pilten.” “ Eustic,” 
was calved May 26th ; sire, “ Sir Evelyn ” (7264) ; dam, “ Daisy 2nd.” 
“ Miss St. John,” was calved July 22nd; sire, “Sir Evelyn” (7624); 
dam, “ Lady John 2nd : and “ Marie Louise,” was calved July 25th ; 
sire, “ Sir Evelyn ” (7264) ; dam, “Louise ; ” all bred by themselves. 

Four Hereford Heifers calved in the Year 1883. 

Aethue Philit Tubnee, The Leen, Pembridge, Herefordshire : Fibst Pbizb, 
25?,, § for “ Kathleen ; ” was calved March 8th ; sire, The Grove 3rd ” 
(6051); dam, “Helena,” by “Corsair” (5271). “Hilda,” was calved 
March 3rd; sire, “The Grove Srd” (5051); dam, “Eosalind,” by 
“ Pirate ” (6105). “ Yiolet,” was calved February 23rd ; sire, “ The 
Grove 3rd ” (5051) ; dam, “ Sylph,” by “^Spartan ” (6009) : and “ Sibyl,” 
was calved March 6th ; mre, “ The Grove Srd ” (5051) ; dam, “ Emerald,” 
by “ Corsair” (5271); all bred by himself. 

John Peice, Court House, Pembridge, Herefordshire : Second Pbize, 15?., for 
“Sprightly;” was calved AprS 17th; sire, “Hardwick” (5956); dam, 
“ Spot,” by “ Horace 2nd ” (4655). “ Pearl ” was calved March 1st ; sire, 
“ Hardwick ” (5956) ; dam, “ Pigeon,” by “ Horace 2nd ” (4656). “ Gipsy 
Girl,” was calved Febniary 10th ; sire, “ Hardwick ” (5966) ; dam, “ Gipsy 
Queen 7th,” by “ Truro” (5677): and “ Dainty” was calved April 13th ; 
sire, “Hotspur” (7028); dam, “Duchess,” by “ Cholstrey ” (1918); all 
bred by himself. 

Stephen Pobinson, Ljmhales, Kington, Herefordshire : Thied Pbizb, 10?., § 
for “Damsel 7lh;” was calved January 7th; sire, “Highland Laird” 
(7015); dam, “Damsel 7th,” by “Treasure Trove” (5074); g. d. 
“Damsel 6tb,” by “Eegulus” (4076), “Cherry 23rd” was cdved; 
March 2nd; sire, “Highland Laird” (7015); dam, “ Cherry 19th,” by 
“ Prizeman ” (4063) ; g. d., “ Cherry 10th,” by “ Eenown” (2719) ; “^Eed 
Spark 4th” was calved March 14th; sire, “Highland Laird” (7015); 
dam, “ Bed Spark,” by “ Eegulus ” (4076) ; g. d,, “ Spark 4tb,” by “ Long- 
horns” (3216): and “Woodmaid 6th” was calved March 27th; sire, 
“Bose Stock” (6651) ; dam, “ Woodmaid 3rd,” by “Horatius” (6390) 
g. d., “ Woodmaid,” iDy “Ltixury” (3233) ; all bred by hi^mself. 

§ Given by a Committee of Hereford breeders. 
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LawtouLlewellysjMooee, Glanmeliely, Kerry, NewtowBjMontgomerysliire : 
iS’oDETH Peize, 6Z., for ‘‘Lady Konna 6th was calved January ,24tli; 
sire, “ Bredwardine ” (5233); dam, “Lady Korma 3rd,” hy “Waxy 
Boy” (4240). “Bright Pansy 1st” was calved Pehruary 4th; sire, 
“ Bredwardine ” (6233) ; dam, “ Gay Duchess,” by “ Waxy Boy ” (4240). 
“Bright Ethel 6th” was calved January 13th; sire, “Bredwardine” 
(5233) ; dam, “ Bright Ethel 2nd,” by “ Mehely ” (6068) : and “ Merry 
Agnes 6th ” was calved January 23rd ; sire, “ Bredwardine ” (5233) ; dam, 
“ Merry Agness 4th,” by “^Mehely ” (6068) ; all bred by himself. 

The Eabl of Coventey, Croome Court, Severn Stoke : the Reserve Number 
and Highly Commended for “ Gwendoline ; ” was calved January 28th ; 
sire, “Bonaparte” (6316); dam, “Britannia,” by “Doctor” (5045). 
“ Princess Koyal ” was calved January 31st ; sire, “ Bonaparte ” (6316) ; 
dam, “Princess Alice 3rd,” by “Aberdeen” (3639). “Camera” was 
calved February 2nd ; sire, “ Bonaparte ” (6316) ; dam, “ Camomile 
2nd,” by “ Fisherman ” (5913) : and “ Ivory ” was calved February 3rd ; 
sire, “Fisherman” (5913); dam, “Ivington Beauty,” by “Ivington 
Boy ” (4662) ; all bred by himself. 

Pairs of Hereford Heifers, calved in the Tear 1883.§ 

John Peioe, Court House, Pembridge, Herefordshire : Fiest Peize, 20?., for 
• “Dowager;” was calved April 15th; sire, “Hotspur” (7028); dam, 
“Duchess 5th,” by “ Horace ” (3877) : and “ Stately ” was calved April 
15th; sire, “Hardwick” (5956); dam, “Satin kh,” by “Eegulus” 
(4076) ; both bred by himself. 

The Eseoutoes of the late Thoiscas James Oaewabbistb, Stockton Bury, 
Leominster: Secoot> Prize, 10?., for “Primula;” was calved April 15th; 
sire, “ President Arthur ” (7177) ; dam, “ Mottle,” by “ Lord Wilton ” 
(4740) ; g. d,, “Dewdrop,” by “Longhorns ” (4711) ; gr. g. d., “ Snow- 
m:op,” by “ De Cote ” (3060) : and “ Gaiety ” was calved April 24th ; sire, 
“President Arthur” (7177) ; g. d., “ Gaylass,” by “Longhorns ” (4711) ; 
gr. g. d., “Lofty,” by “De Cote” (30fo); both bred by the late Mr. 
Carwardine. 

Aethue Philip Tueneb, The Leen, Pembridge, Herefordshire ; Thiel Prize, 
5?., for “ Millicent ; ” was calved March 12th ; sire, “ The Grove 3rd ; ” 
dam, “ Ella 2nd,” by “ Spartan ” (5009) : and “ Muriel ” was calved 
February 17 th ; sire, “ The Grove 3rd ; ” dam, “ Purity 3rd,” by Spartan ” 
(5009) ; both bred by himself. 

The Executors of tee late Thomas James Cabwaeiune, Stockton Bu]^, 
Leominster; the Beserve Number and Highly Commended for “Miss 
Frere was calved April 27th; sire, “ Sir Bartle Fr^re ” (6682) ; dam, 
“ Perfection,” by “ Rodney ” (4907) ; g. d., “Charity 2nd,” by “Long- 
horns” (4711); gr, g. d., “Ghari^,” by “Heart of Oak ”(2035); and 
“ Miss Ruby ” was calved April 19 th ; sire, “ President Arthur ” (7177) ; 
dam, “ Ruby,” by “ Lord Wilton ” (4740) ; g. d., “ Comely,” by “ Long- 
horns” (4711) ; gr. g, d., “Promise,” by “De Cote” (3060) ; both bred 
by the late Mr. Carwardine. 

Derm Bulls cadved in eith&r 1878, 1879, 1880, or 1881. 

William Perry, Alder, Lewdown, I^von: First Prize, 20?., for “Bene- 
dict; was calved September SOth, 1880; sire,. “Druid” (1317); dam, 

§ Given by a Committee of Hereford breeders. 
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‘‘Bracelet^’ (3229), By Duke of Devon (1056); g. d., “Bracelet” 
(2533), by “Duke of Flitton 2iid” (825); gr. g. d., “Beauty 
(1782), by “Duke of Flitton” (613): and Second Pbize, lOL, for 
“ Bravo ; ” was calved August 30th, 1881 ; sire, “ Druid ” (1317) ; dam, 
“Bracelet” (3229), by “Duke of Devon” (1056); g. d., “Bracelet” 
(2533), by “Duke of Flitton 2nd” (825); gr. g. d., “Beauty 4th” 
(1782), by “Duke of Flitton” (613) ; both bred by himself. 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: the Be^erve Number 
and EiMy Commended for “Plum Pudding was calved August 30th, 
1879 ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Sirloin” (1443) ; dam, “ Christmas Rose ” 
(3280), by “Sunflower” (937); g. d., “Rosa Bonheur” (3009), by 
“Corrector” (809); gr. g. <i, “Picture 4th” (2224), by “Davy’s 
Napoleon 3rd ” (464). 

Devon Bulls calved in tie Tear 1882. 

Heebeet Faething, Thurloxton, Taunton, Somerset; Fiest Peize, 201 , 
for “ The Peer ;” was calved May 4th ; bred by himself; sire, “ Forester” 
(1560) ; dam, “ Peeress ” (3746), by “ Marquis ” (1158) ; g. d., “ Peeress ” 
(2910), by “ Eclipse ” (835) ; gr. g. d., “ Pearl ” (2908), by “ ’Wellington” 
(762). 

Alfeed C. SKiNNEEj Pound Farm, Bishops Lydeard, Somerset ; Second 
Peize, lOZ., for “Lord Curtsey 2nd;” was calved November 4th; bred 
by himself; sire, “Fancy’s Robin” (1656); dam, “Lady Cutsey” 
(5432), by “ Lord Blagdon” (1377). 

John Howse, Leighland, ’Washford, Taunton: the Beserve Number to 
“Master Frank;” was calved November 18th; bred by himself; 
sire, “Bogbean” or “Bloom” (1606); dam, “Rose 4th” (5636), by 
“Young Profit’s Duke;” g. d., “Rose 8rd”(4907), by “Sir Walter” 
(1450) ; gr. g. d., “ Rose 1st ” (4905), by “ Robin Hood ” (914). 

Devon Bulk cdved in tie Tear 1883. 

John Walter, M.P., Bearwood, Wokingham, Berkshire : Fiest Peize, 20?., 
for “ Young English Gentleman was calved September 18th ; bred by 
Mr. W, Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somerset ; sire, “ Gentle- 
man” (1566); dam, “ Velveteen” (5702), by “Black Robin ” (1290) ; 
g. d., “Linsey Woolsey” (3646), by “Able” (982) ; gr. g, d., “Plain 
Clothes ” (3783), by “ Sir George ” (925). 

Sir William Williams, Bart., Horridge, Barnstaple, Devon : Second Peize, 
10?., for “Candy;” was calved February 20th; bred by bimself; sire, 
“Dukeof Flitton 17th;” dam, “ Famous,” by a “Son of Lord Quan- 
tock;” g. d., “ Famous,” by “Duke of Chester;” gr. g. d., “Famous,” 
by “Sultan.” ■ 

Heebeet Faething, Thurloxton,. Taunton, Somerset: the Beserve Number 
and EigMy Commended for “Daisy’s Bull;” was calved April 11th; 
bred by himself; sire, “Forester” (1516); dam, “Daisy” (4367), by 
“Lord Downe ” (1382) ; g. d., “ Old Daisy.” 

Devon Com, wntmlk or in calf, calved previously to or in the Tear 1880. 

John Howse, Leighland, Washford, Taunton : First Peize, 16?., for 
“Daisy 4th;” was calved April 30tb, 1880; in-milk; calved March 
17th, 1884; bred by himself; sire, “Nelson” (1413); dam, “Daisy 
1st” (4360). 
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John Walter, M.P., Bearwood, WoHngliam, Berkshire : Second Pbizb, 107., 
for “ Gipsy Lass ” (6354) ; was calved December 29th, 1878 ; in-milk ; 
calved April 16fch, 1884; bred by himself; sire, ‘‘Master Walter” 
(1411); dam, “Gipsy Girl” (4531), by “Forester” (1108); g. d., 
“ Cowslip ” (3304), by “ Sir George” (925) ; gr. g. d., “ Cowslip ” (3303), 
by “ Master Alio ” (881) : and the Meserve ITumher 2 axd EigMy Com- 
mended for “Famous 5th was calved December ,15th, 1880 ; in-milk; 
calved bTovember 8th, 1883; bred by Mr. Walter Farthing, Stowey 
Court, Bridgwater, Somerset; sire, “ Viscount” (1477); dam, “Famous” 
(4448), by “Son of Lord Quantock” (874); g. d., “Famous” (1965), 
by “Duke of Chester” (404) ; gr.g. d., “Famous” (1319), by “ Sultan” 
(318). 

' Devon Gows or Seifers in-milh or in-calf^ calved in (he Year 1881 . 

Alfred 0. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishops Lydeard, Somerset: First 
Prize, 157., for “Moss Rose 8th;” was calved February 5th; in-milk; 
calved January 1st, 1884; and in-calf; bred by Mr. W. Farthing, 
Stowey Court, Bridgwater; sire, “Lord Stowey ” (1601) ; dam, “Moss 
Rose 6th ”(4758), by a “Son of Forester” (1108); g. d., “Moss Rose” 
(3716), by “Island Prince ”(862) ; gr. g. d., “Modesty.” 

William Eolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster, Poole, Dorset : Second Prize, 
107., for “ Mignonette was calved May 28th ; in-milk ; calved January 
16th, 1884; bred by himself; sire, “Viceroy” (1661); dam, “Musk” 
(4762), by “Emperor” (1096); g. A,“Goldcup” (4536). 

William Perry, Alder, Lewdown, Devon : tbe Reserve Number and EigUy 
Gommended for “ Diadem 2nd’s Twin Pet;” was calved September 19th ; 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Druid” (1317); dam, “Diadem 2nd” 
(4385), by “ Tregothnsm” (1473) ; g. d., “ Diadem ” (3394), by “ Ohamp- 
son” (1035); gr, g. d., “Dairymaid” (3343), by “Baronet” (781), 

Devon Eeifers cahed in the Year 1882 . 

Sir William Williams, Bart, Horridge, Barnstaple: First Prize, 157., 
for “Frolicsome;” was calved January 6th; hred by himself; sire, 
“Jonquil 2Qd;” dam, “Temptress 10th,” hy “Jonquil;” g. d,, “Temp- 
tress 4th,” by “ Duke of Flitton 4th gr. g. d., “ Gold Medal Temptress,” 
by “ Davy’s Napoleon 3rd.” 

William Rolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster, Poole; Second Prize, 107., for 
“ Dahlia was calved March 10th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Poppy ” 
(1626); dam, “Dowager” (4406), by “Duke of Plymouth” (1080); 
g. d., “ Douhieteats ” (4406). 

Sir William Williams, Bart., Horridge, Barnstaple: the Reserve Number 
and Highly Commended for “ Fashion was calved April 26th ; bred 
by himself ; sire, “ Duke of Flitton 17th ; ” dam, “ Temptress 8th,” by 
“ Duke of Flitton 10th g. d., “Temptress 5th,” by “ Duke of Flitton 
5th gr. g. d., “ Temptress 2nd,” by “ Duke of Cornwall,” 

Devon Eeifers calved in the Year 1883 . 

Sir William Williams, Bart,, Horridge : First Prize, 157., for “ Flame was 
calved April 17th; bred by himself; sire, “Duke of Flitton 17th;” 
dam, “Famous 4th,”- by “Lord Stowey;” g. d,, “Famous 2nd,” by 
“Master Willie;” gr, g. d., “Famous,” by a “Son of Lord Quantock.” 

William Rolles Fryer, Lytchett Minster, Poole : Second Prize, lOL, for 
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‘‘Lobelia;” was calved January 21st; bred by bimself; sire, “Sweet 
William” (1650); dam, “Lavender” (5474), by “Flower’s Duke” 
(1341); g. d,, “Dowager” (4406), by “Duke of Plymouth” (1080); 
gr. g. d., “ Doubleteats ” (4405). 

Heb Majesty the Qubeh, Flemish Farm, Windsor : the Reserve Ntmher 
and Highly Cfommended for “ Baroness ;” was calved March 20th ; bred 
by Her Majesty; sire, “Sir John” (1645a); dam, “Broad 7th,” by 
“Lord Leigh” (1390); g. d., “Broad 2nd,” by “Sir Walter” (1450); 
gr, g. d., “Broad.” 

Sussex Bulls ccthed in either 1878, 1879, 1880, or 1881, 

Edwaed and Alfred Stanford, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex : First 
Prize, 15^., for “ Beading ” (516) ; was calved March 31st, 1881 ; bred 
by themselves ; sire, “Goldsmith” (391) ; dam, “Kosedew 5th” (2289) 
by “ Clayton ” (319) ; g. d., “^Eosedew 1st ” (2129), by “ Dorchester ” 
(325); gr. g. d., “Rosedew” (2128), by “Young Westminster ” (159). 

Thomas Albert Vickbess, Hill House, Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex ; Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ Shirley ” (436) ; was calved July 25th, 1880 ; bred by 
himself; sire, “Berry” (259); dam, “Shamrock” (1818), by “The 
Bainden Bull.” 

Alfred ’Aoate, Broomhall, Horsham, Sussex: the Reserve Numler and" 
Highly Commended for “ Frankenstein 3rd ” (499) ; was calved August 
18th, 1881; bred by himself; sire, “Frankenstein 2nd” (328); dam, 
“ Lucy 2nd ” (2065), by “ Alfred 2nd ” (177), 

Sussex Buds calved in the Tear 1882, 

Alfred Agate, ’ Broomhall, Horsham: First Prize, 15?., for “General 
Roberts” (500); was calved March 13th; bred by himself; sire, 
“Hamsey” (333); dam, “Snowdrop” (1727), by “Prince Arthur” 
(129) ; g, d., ^ Leto ” (1120). 

WjLLiAM Stewart Forster, Gore Court, Maidstone, Kent : Second Prize, 
10?., for “Standen 3rd” (523); was calved January 2nd; bred by 
Messrs. E. and A. Stanford, Eatons, Steyning, Sussex; sire, “Gold- 
smith ” (391) ; dam, “ Strawberry ” (565) : and the Reserve Humber to 
“Prince Ruftis”(516); was calved July 31st; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Young Oxford ” (445) ; dam, “ Laura 3rd” (2055), by “Little Tom ; ” 
g. d., “Laura 1st ”(2053), by “Mottingham 1st” (190); gr. g. d., 
“ Young Gentle,” by “ Rip Van Winkle.” 

Sussex Bulls calved in the Tear 1883. 

Joseph Godman, Park Hatch, Godaiming, Surrey: First Prize, 15?., for 
“Lord Surrey” (S48); was calved May 9th; bred by bimself; sire, 
“ Hapoleon 3rd ” (396) ; dam, “ Christmas Dark ” (2202), by “ Bainden 
Bull ; ” g. d., “ Christmas Dark 2nd.” 

James Beaey, Maybanks, Budgwick, Sussex: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“Baron” (534); was calved January Slst; bred by himself; sire, 
“Drungewick” (456); dam, “Britannia” (2324), by “Leconfield” 
(344); g. d., “Bonny” (1581), by “Jonah” (187) ; gr. g. d., “Bella” 
(1375). 

Thomas Alfred Viokeess, Hill House, Slinford, Horsham: the Reserve 
jHiml>$r “Eastbourne” (539); was calved January 21st; bred by 
iamself; sire, “Lord Stanley” (424); dam, “Actress 4tli ” (1676), by 
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« Grand Duke” (183); g. d., “Actress” (114:6), by “Westminster” 
(138); gr. g. d., “Primrose” 

Sussex Cows caked previously to or in the Tear 1880. 

Edward and Alfred Stanford, Eatons, Aslmrst, Steyning, Sussex : Emt 
Prize, 15Z,, for “Dorset 8tli” (2365); was calved March 11th, 1880; in- 
milk; calved April 26th, 1884:; bred by themselves ; sire, “ Goldsmith’ 
(391); dam, “Dorset 2nd” (1993), by “Dorchester” (325); g. d., 
“Dorset” (1991), by “Young Westminster” (159). 

William Stewart Forster, Gore Court, Maidstone: Second Prize, lOZ., 
for “ Marygold 4th ” (2082) ; was calved July 1st, 1877 ; calved April 
17th, 1883, and in-calf ; bred by A. and E. Stanford, Eatons, Ashurst, 
Steyning ; sire, “ Tunbridge ” (374) ; dam, “ Marygold 3rd ” (2081). 

James Stew’art Hodgson, Lythe Hill, Haslemere, Sussex : the Beserve Num- 
ber and Highly ComwewdecZfor “Laura 3rd ”(2055); was calved July 
29th, 1878 ; in-milk, calved January 6tb, 1884 ; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Little Tom ; ” dam, “ Laura 1st,” by “ Mottingham Ist ” (190) ; g. d., 
“ Young Gentle,” by “ Eip Yan Winkle.” 

Befoon Gows or Heifers^ in-milk or in-calf calved in the Tear 1881. 

Alfred Agate, Broomhall, Horsham, Sussex : First Prize, 15?., for “ Young 
Gentle 2nd ”(2973) ; was calved Jan. 12th ; in-milk; calved April 16th, 
1884; bred by himself; sire, “Young Hartley ” ; dam, “Young Gentle 
(1737), by “Frankenstein” (181); g. d., “Gentle.” 

James Stewart Hodgson, Lythe Hill, Haslemere: Second Pree, lOZ., for 
“Peace 2nd” (2916) ; was calved October 5th; in-milk; calved 
January 15th, 1884 ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Eoyal Kilbum ” (401) ; 
dam, “ Peace ” (2273), by “ Croydon ” (245) ; g. d., “ Snowdrop ” (1727), 
by “Egerton.” 

Captain Philip Green, Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, Sussex : the Beserve 
Number for “ Bertba ” (2537) ; was calved April 30th ; in-milk ; calved 
January 1st, 1884 ; bred by himself ; dam, “ Belladonna ” (2186), 

Sussex Heifers ccdved in the Tear 1882. 

Thomas A. Yickbess, Hill House, Slinfold, Horsham : First Prize, 15Z., for 
“ Confidence ” (3013)“; was calved February 21st ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“ Lord Stanley ” (424) ; dam, “Christmas Eose” (1766) ; g. d., “ Christmas 
Dark 2nd ”(1761). 

Agate, Broomhall, Horsham : Second Prize, lOZ., for “ Dai^ 5th ” 
(3019); was calved November 24th; bred by himself; sire, “Hadlow 
1st ” (420) ; dam, “ Daisy 4th ” (2819), by “ Sir Harry ; ” g. d., “ Daisy 
3rd,” by “ Young Chelsea.” 

James Stewart Hodgson, Lythe Hill, Haslemere : the Beseft've Nurrib^ 
and EigUy Commended for “ Lady Bird 1st ” (2875) ; was calved March 
1st ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Oxford ” (304) ; dam, “ Pitcher 3rd ” (2105), 
by “Berry” (259); g. d., “Pitcher 2nd” (1646), by “Grand Duke 
(183) ; gr, g. d., “ Pitcher ” (1434). 

Sussex Heifers calved in the Tear 1883, 

Alfred Agate, Broomhall, Horsham: First Prize, 15Z., for “Old May- 
flower 4th” (3082);, was calved January 9th ; sire, “ Shirley” (436) ; 
dam, “Old Mayflower” (2913), by “ Willards HEl;” g. d., “Young 
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“ Mayflower ” (2511) : and Second Prize, lOZ., for “ Old Mayflower 
3rd” (3081); was calved January 24tli; sire, “Frankenstein 2nd” 
(328) ; dam, “ Young Mayflower ” (2511). Both bred by Mmself. 

Captain Philip Green, Baybam Abbey, Lamberhurst, Sussex; tbe 
Reserve Numler to “Blue Riband; ” was calved January 30th ; bred by 
Messrs. E. and A. Stanford, Steyning; sire, “Standen 2nd” (473); 
dam, “Maypole 4th” (2438), by “Clayton” (319); g. d., “Maypole 
2nd ”(1224). 

longhorn Bulls, calved in either 1878, 1879, 1880, or 1881. 

William John Leigh, M.P., Lyme Hall, Disley, Stockport, Cheshire : Fiest 
Prize, 15^., for “Prior of Ashby,” brindle and white; was calved 
May 5th, 1880; bred by Mr. John German, Ashby de la Zouch, 
Leicestershire ; sire, “ The Abbot of Calke ” (220) ; dam, “ Lady Hunt- 
ingdon,” by “ Royal Duke of Upton ” (187) ; g. d., “ Strawberry’s Per- 
fection,” by “ Upton Hero ” (243). 

Richard Hall, Thulston Gove, Derby: the Reserve Numler and Com- 
mended for “ Kapoleon,” red and white ; was calved April 5th, 1880 ; 
bred by the late Mr. J. Godfrey, Wigston Parva, Hinckley, Leicester- 
. shire ; sire, “ Captain ” (223) ; dam, “ Beautiful,” by “ Earl of Upton 1st” 
(70) ; g. d,, “ Widehorns,” by “Sampson 2nd” (193); gr. g. d., “Broad- 
sides,” by “Rough-head” (185). 

Longhorn Bulls, calved in the Tear 1882, 

The Duke op Bxjchinoham ajitd Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham: First 
Prize, 15Z., for “Conq^ueror 6th,” brindle and white; was calved 
May 17th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Conquerbr 5th ; ” dam, “ Kelly,” by 
“ Wotton ; ” g. d., “ Kettle,” by “ Constantine ; ” gr. g. d,, “ Kipple.” 

Richard Hall, Thulston Grove, Derby: Second Priz% lOZ,, for “Pre- 
tender” brindle and white ; was calved December 28th ; bred by himself ; 
sire, “ Par dam, “ Pride.” 

tPnoMAS Satchwell, Eernfield, Enowle, Warwickshire: the Reserve Numler 
to “ Rocket,” red and white ; was calved March 14th ; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Captain dam, “ Daisy,” by “ Red Lion ” (173) ; g. d., “ Daisy,” 

. by “Blue Bull” (7). 

Longhorn Cows, inrmilk or in-calf, calved nreviomly to or in the Tear 

1881. 

William Gray Farmer, Hinckley, Leicestershire : First Prize, 15?., for 
“ May Flower,” brindle ; was calved May 20th, 1877 ; calved May 10th, 
1883, and in-calf; bred by Mmself; sire, “Blue Knight;” dam, 
“ Spring Flower.” 

Richard Hall, Thulston Grove, Derby : the Reserve Numler to “ Brindled 
Kell,” brindle and wMte ; was calved July 8th, 1880 ; in-milk ; calved 
in January,' 1884 ; bred by himself; sire, “Baron Hardendale;” dam, 
“ Brindled Nancy,” by “ Twycross; ” g. d., “Myrtle; ” gr. g. d., “ Bram- 
cote Rose.” ' - 

William John Leigh, M.P., Lyme- Hall, Disley, Stockport, Cheshire : the 
Reserve Numler and Highly Commended for. “ Spondon Queen 2nd,” red 

, and white; was calved 1879; in-milk; calved January 24th, 1884, 
and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Darnley ” (49) ; dam, “Spondon 
Queen,” by “Marquis of Lome” (129); g. d., “Spot,” by “Tippoo” 
(232). 
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Longhorn JSeiferSy calved in the Tear 1882 . 

William Gray Farmer, Hinckley : First Prize, 151, for “ Blossom,” red 
and wiiite; was calved May 1st; sire, "Matchless; dam, Yictoria”: 
and the Reserve Numler and EigUy Cormnsnded for “ Spring Flower 
2nd,” kindle; was calved March 28th; sire, " Boyal ; ” dam, "Spring 
'Flower ; ” both bred by himself. 

Welsh Bulls calved in either 1878 , 1879 , 1880 , or 1881 . 

William E. Oakelet, The Plas, Tan-y-Bwlch, Merionethshire: First 
Prize, 151, for " Sir Watkin ; ” was calved February 18th, 1879 ; bred 
by the Earl of Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke ; sire, " Tichbome 
2nd ” (64:) ; dam, " Bosal,” by " Lover g, d,, " Victoria,” by " Lrving 
gr. g, d., " Queen.” 

Major H. Platt, Gorddinc^, Bangor, Carnarvonshire : Second Prize, 102., 
for “Black Prince 2nd;” was calved September 4th, 1880; bred by 
Mr. J. H. Platt, Bodior, Holyhead, Anglesey; sire, “Black Prince;” 
dam, “Black Queen 2nd,” by “Prince Llewelyn 1st ;” g. d., “Black 
Queen.” 

Charles Salusburt Mainwarino, Galltfaenan Trefnant, Denbighshire : the 
Reserve WwmJer and Highly Gomrnmded for *‘Llwydfan;” was calved 
March, 1881; bred by himself; sire, “Llew; ” dam, “Curlen 2nd,” by 
“ Gemmi ; ” g. d., “ Curlen.” 

Welsh Bulls calved in the Year 1882 . 

Lord Harlech, Glyn, Talsamau, Merionethshire: First Prize, 151, for 
“ Zulu ;” was calved July 26 th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Black Prince ” (4) ; 
dam, “ Beauty ” (35), by “ Strallyn ” (45) ; d., “ Cornput ” (40). 

William E. Oakley, The Plds, Tan-y-Bwlch, Merionethshire: Second 
Prize, 101, for “Duke of Chester” (20); was calved February 7th; 
bred by Captain J. 0. Best, Vivod, Llangollen ; sire, “ Prince Llewelyn 
3rd” (36); dam, “Welsh Duchess” (25), by “Prince of Wales 1st” 
(38); g. d., “Jenny.” 

The Earl oe Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke: the Reserve Humber 
and Highly Qommerided for “Young King;” was calved January 27th; 
bred by Mr. Phillips, Slade HalL Eaveifordwest, Pembrokeshire : sire, 
“Kong;” dam, “<j^een.” , , 

Welsh Bulls calved in the Tear 1888 . 

The Earl of Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke : First Prize, 151, for 
“ Sir Richard was calved March 16th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Vivod ;” 
dam, “ Curlen 2nd.” 

John Davies, Alleston, Pembroke : Second Prize, 101, for “ Royal Albert;” 
was calved March 10th; bred by Mr. John Hughes, Coinant, Olyn* 
derwen, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire ; sire, “ Philip dam, “ Lovely.” 

John Charles Best, Plasy-yn-Vivod, Llangollen, Denbighshire : the Reserve 
Number and Commended for “ Llangollen Prince was calved March 
3rd; bred by himself; sire, “Prince Llewelyn 3rd” (36): dam, 
“Grotty.” 

Wdsh Cows^ in-milk or in-calf calved previously to or in the Tear 1880 . 

The Earl of Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke : First Prize, 151, for 
“Leonora;” was calved July 5th, 1876; calved November 24th, 1883; 
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and in-calf; bred by himself; siie, ‘‘Trebover Bull;”, dam, ‘‘Leados” 
(143). 

William E. Oakley, The Plliis, Tan-y-Bwlch: Secoistd Peize, lOZ., for 
Netty ms calved 1878 ; in-milk; calved December 18th, 1883 ; and 
in-calf; breeder unknown : and \h.e Beserve Number and Highly Gom’^ 
for “Mayflower” (125); was calved February, 1874; in-milk; 
calved August 11th, 1882 ; and in-calf; bred by Mr. J. Davies, Alleston, 
Pembroke ; sire, “ The Shah ” (20) ; dam “ Pembroke.” 

Welsh Cows or Seifers, in-mlTk or in-calf^ calved in the Tear 1881, 

Majob H. Platt, Gorddinog, Bangor, Carnarvonshire : Fibst Peize, 15Z., for 
“ Black Queen 4th ; ” was calved July 25th ; in-calf ; sire, “ Grand 
Duke;” dam, “Black Queen 2nd,” by “Prince Llewelyn 1st;” g, d., 
“Black Queen 1st;” gr. g. d. “Jenny:” and Seconb Peize, 101, for 
“ Bladwen was calved July 25th ; in-calf ; sire, “ Grand Duke 22nd 
dam, “ Blackan Paur; ” both bred by Mr. J. H. Platt, Boden, Holyhead. 

WeiLiam E. Oakley, The Pl^s, Tan-y-Bwlch: the Reserve Number and 
Highly Gcmmended for “ Lady Mary ” (122) ; was calved January 17th ; 
in-calf; calved September 28th, 1883; bred by Mr. John Davies, 
Alleston, Pembroke ; sire, “ Slade dam, “ The Gift,” by “ Tichborne;” 
g. d., “ Lovely gr. g. d., “Blacky.” 

Welsh Heifers^ eahed in the Tear .1882. 

Loed Haelech, Glyn, Talsamau, Merionethshire : Fiest Peize, 15Z. ; was 
calved May ■7th; sire, “Black Prince” (4); dam, “ Morfa Bach ” (43) s 
and Second Peize, 101; was <^ved May26J;h; sire, “Black Prince^ 
(4) ; dam, “ Bose ” (47) ; both bred by himself. 

Majob H. Platt, Gorddinog, Bangor: the Reserve Nwrid>&r esA HigUy 
Comrvmdsdi was calved Febr^ry 15th ; bred^ :b^ J. H. Platt, 
Bodior, Holyhead ; sire, ‘^Grted Ddks ” (22) ; dam, “ Bl^kanhach.” 

Loed Haelech, Glyn, Talsamau: First Prize, 151 ; was calved February 
8th; sire, “Cipher” (11); dam, Vesta” (61): Second Prize, lOZ.; 
was calved January 13th; sire, “Black Prince” (4); dam, “Queen” 
(46): and the .Reserve Number and Highly Commended; was calved 
January 13th; sire, “Black Prince” (4); dam, “Morpha” (42); all 
bred by himself, 

Bed Polled Bulls, eahed either in 1878, 1879, 1880, or 1881. 


Alfred Taylor, Starston Place, Harleston, Norfolk : First Prize, 16Z., 
for “Passion” (714); was calved Jan. 2nd, 1881; bred by himself; 
sire, “ King Charles ” (329) ; dam, “ Sly ” (1192), by “ Sir Edward 1st ” 
(197); g. d., “Strawberry” (575), by “Bichard 2nd” (173); gr. s. d., 
“ Tiny ” (604), by “ Lasfield Sire ” (101). 


Bobeet Harvey Mason, Necton Hall, Swaflham, Norfolk : Second Prize, 
lOZ., for “ Starston Duke;” was calved November 8th, 1879; bred by 
Mr. A. Taylor, Starston, Harleston; sire, “King Charles” (329); dam, 
“Flirt,” by “Easton Duke” (61); g. d., “Sly” (1192), by “Sir 
Edward 1st” (197); gr. g. d., “Strawberry 2nd,” by “Bichard 2nd” 
(173V. 


’ W^LiTAai Amhuest Tyssen-Amheest, M.P., Didlington Hall, Brandon, Nor- 
folk : the Reserm Numher and Highly Commended for “ Cortes ” (646) ; 
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was calved Auguat IStli, 1S81 ; bred by Mr* B. B. Loft> Troston Hall, 
Bury St. Edmunds; sire, “Stout’’ (S81); dam, “Handsome 8tb” 
(1554), by “Bright ” (267) ; g. d., “Handsome 5th’’ (935), by “ Troston 
Hero ” (221) ; gr. g, d., “ Handsome 2nd ” (249), by “ Sampson ” (191). 

Bed PoUed Bulls cahed in the Tear 1882. 

Egbert Emlyn Lofft, Troston Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk : Fibst 
Peizb, 151, for “ Broadhead ; ” was calved August 20fch ; bred by him- 
self; sire, “ Stout” (681) ; dam, “ Elmham Eosebud” (872), 

Bazett Michael Haocaed, Kirby Cane Hall, Bungay : Sbcohd Peize, 101, 
for “ Sand Boy,” red; was calved March 4th; bred by Mr. H. Bidden, 
Hill House, Playford, Ipswich'; sire, “Monarch 4th” (351) ; dam, “Cur- 
rant Wine” (1424), by “ Iron Duke ” (125) ; g, d., “ Cherry Pie ” (787), 
by “ Earl of Suffolk ” (297) ; gr. g. d,, “ Cherry Lux.” 

Lord Hastihos, Melton Constable, East Dereham, Horfolk: the Beserve 
Bumber and Highly Commended for “ Eupert was calved October 22ad ; 
bred by himself ; sire, “Eoscoe ” (569); dam, “Davy 19th,” by “Davy- 
son 3rd ” (48) ; g. d., “ D^vy 12tb,” by “ The Baron ” (9) ; gr. g. d., 

“ Davy 5th,” by “ Tenant Farmer ” (213). 

Bed PoUed Bulls calved in the Year 1883. 

Robert Harvey Mason, Necton Hall, Swaffham, Horfolk : First Peizb, 151, 
for “Napoleon;” was calved February 17th; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Davyson 3rd;” dam, “Empress” (1496), by “King Harry” (332); 
g. d., “Bose 2nd” (1143), by “Longham” (104); gr. g. d., “Daisy 
N. 4 ” by « Necton 3rd ” (122). 

Eobert Emlyn Lofft, Troston HaU, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk : Sbconb 
Prize, 101, for “Cairo was calved July 24th; bred by himself; sire, 
“Cortes” (645) ; dam, “Eosebud 7th” (1802). 

William Amhurst Tyssbn- Amherst, M.P., Didlingtou Hall, Brandon : the 
Beserve Ntmd>er and Highly Commended for “ Didlington Davyson 2nd” 
i057> : was e^ved January 7th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Davyson 12th ” . 

• . L 1448), by “Davyson 5th ”(287); 

g. “ J5ayf l5th ”a 844), Davyson 3rd ” (48) ; gr. g. d., “ Davy 5th ” 

(16 7), by f ^(213> , ■ . 

Bed PoUed Chm, or 'Me Tmt 

1880. 

Jeremiah James Oolman, M.P., Oarrow Hou^ Norwich : First Prize,15?., icr 
“ Dolly was calved November 3rd, 1879 ; in-milk ; calved October 19th, 
1882, and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Eufus” (188); dam, “ Polly,” 
by “ Eufus ” (189) ; g. d., “ Lily 2nd,” by “ Hero 3rd ” (87) ; gr. g. d., 
“LilyN.2” 

Alfred Taylor, Starston Place, Harleston, Norfolk : the Beserve to 

“Bulom” (1355); was calved July 29th, 1878 in-milk ; calved 
January 18th, 1884, and in-calf ; bred by the late Mr. J, F. Palmer, 
Wilbv, Attleborough, Norfolk ; sire, “ Davyson 3rd ” (46) ; dam, “ Cheer- 
ful” (762), by “Young Major” (256); g. d., “Spot” (K. 19), by 
« Wonder ” (231) ; gr. g. d., “ E<Be ” (K 19). 

Lord Hastings, Melton Constable, East Dereham, Norfolk: the Meserm 
Hurnher and Highly Commended iot “Davy 19th;” was calved De^mber 
1875 ; in-milk ; calved October 20th, 1883 ; br^ by Mr* John Ham- 
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mond, Bale, East DereLam ; sire, “ Davyson 3rd ” (48) ; dam, Davy 
12th,” by The Baron 9th ; ” g. d, “Davy 5th,” by “ Tenant Farmer ” 
(213) ; gr. g. d., “ Davy ” (H. 1). 

Led Polled Gows or Heifers^ in-milk, or in-calf calved in the Year 

1881. 

JoHisr Hammostd, Bale, Dereham, Norfolk: FiestPeize, 15?», for “Davy 37th 
was calved in June ; and in-calf ; sire, “ Davyson 7th dam, “ Davy 21st,” 
by “Davyson 5th;” g. d., “Davy 7tb,” by “Young Duke;” gr. g. d., 
“ Davy 2nd,” by “ Sir Nicholas and Second Pbize, 101, for “ Davy 
38th;” was calved September 14th; in-calf; sire, “Davyson 7th;” 
dam, “ Davy 27th,” by “ Davyson 6th ; ” g.d., “ Davy 5th,” by “ Tenant 
Farmer ; ” both bred by himself. 

Jeeemiah Jambs Oodman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich; the Reserve 
Number and EigUy Conmended for “ Silent Woman ; ” was calved De^ 
cember 26th; in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Rufus” (188); dam, 
“Silent Lass,” by “Powell” (143); g. d., “Silence,” by “Rifleman” 
(175) ; gr. g. d., “ Silence ” (0. 9). 

Bed Polled JEeifers, calved in the Year 1882. 

Jebbmiah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich : Fiest Peizb, 15L, 
for “ Rosalie ; ” was calved August 25th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ King 
Charles ” (329) ; dam, “ Rosebud,” by “ Rufus' (188) ; g. d., “ Rosebud. ” 

WiLiiTAM Amhubst Tyssen-Amhebst, M.P., Didlington Hall, Brandon, 
Norfolk : Second Peizb, lOZ., for “ Didlington Davy” (H.I. 2148) ; was 
calved January 27th; in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Davyson 7th” 
(476); dam, “Davy 24th” <H.I. 1448), by « Davyson 6th” (287); 
g, d-, “Davy 15th” (844), by “Davyson 3rd ”,(48); gr. g. d., “Davy 
6th ” (167), “ Tenant Farmer ” (21S). 

The Due® of Hamilton and Bbandon, K.T„ Easton Park, Wickham 
ja^rhet^ SiJ®o&: the Meserm Numlm- and Eigkly Oomrmded for “ Kate 
, was J'ily 30th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ The Wilby Lad ” (699) ; 

' dani, “Sattie” (976), by “Benedict” (17) ; g. d., “Ringlet 2nd,” by 
** Tenant Farmer” (213); gr. g. d,, “Ringlet,” by “Hero of New- 
castle ” (85). 

Bed Polled Heifers, calved in the Year 1883. 

Loed Hastings, Melton Constable, East Dereham, Norfolk : First Prize, 
15?., for “ Ruperta ; ” was calved October 20th ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Roscoe” (569); dam, “Davy 19th,” by “Davyson 3rd” (48); g, d., 
“ Davy 12th,” by “ The Baron ” (9) ; gr. g.d., “ Davy 6th,” by “ Tenant 
Farmer” (213). 

WiLLiiM Amhubst Tyssen- Amherst, M.P., Didlington Hall, Brandon: 
Second Prize, 10?., for “ Poppinette” (V. 43); was calved January 3rd; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Davyson 3rd” (48); dam, “Poppy” (Y. 43) 
(2466), by “Stout” (581); g.d., “Poppet 2nd” (1087), by “Cherry 
Duke” (32); gr. g. d., “Poppet” (1086), by “Sampson” (191). 

Robert Emlyn Lopft, Troston Hall, Bury St. Edmunds: the Eeserve 
Number and SigMy Qomm&nd^ for Exhibit No. 865 ; was calved July 
20th ; bred by himself; sire, “Stout” (581) ; dam, “ Rosebud” (492). 

Jersey Bvdh, calved in either 1879, 1880, or 1881. 

WHiLUM P. Aekweight, Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, Derbyshire: First 
Prize, 16?., for “King of Ashantee ” (321); whole colour; was calved 
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March 7th, 1881; bred by Hr. 0. Nicolle, St Heliers, Jersey ; sire, 
Oetewayo (224) ; dam, “ Pride of Kassasin ” (2452). 

John Wilson Walteb, Eadford, Dawlish, Devon: Secoistd Pbizb, lOZ., for 
^‘Claude Daval” (977 E.H.B.), dark fawn; was calved October 10th, 
1880; bred by Mr. P. Duval, St. Peter’s, Jersey; sire, “Parmer’s Olory ” 
(274 J.H.B.); dam, “Oocotte.. 2nd” (359 J.H.B.) by “Jimmy” (150 
J.H.B.); g. d., “Gocotte” (235 J.H.R), by “Hero” <90 J.H.B); gr. 
g. d., “Belle ”(302 J.H.B.). 

Henby James Ooenish, Thornford, Sherborne, Dorset : Third Prize, 5Z., for 
“ Duke of Carolina ” (353 J.4 b.), silver grey ; was calved March 12th, 
1881 ; bred by Mr. P. Duval, St. Peter’s, Jersey ; sire, “ Parmer’s G-lory ” 
(274 J.H.B.) ; dam, “ Flossy ” 1655 J.H.B.). 

Lord Ohesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks : the JReserve Number and Eighly 
Commended for “ Well done ” (385), mulberry ; was calved May 10th, 
1881 ; bred by Mr. Philip Herman, Les Brusseaux, St. Brelades, Jersey ; 
sire, “ Nero ” (240) ; dam, “ Lily May ” (1505). 

Jersey Bulk caked in the Year 1882. 

Henry James Cornish, Thornford, Sherborne, Dorset : First Prize, 15Z., 
for “ Earl of St. Martins ” (412 J.H.B.), dark brown ; was calved May 
20th; bred by Mr. Benouf, St. Martin’s, Jersey; sire, “Forget-me-not” 
(291 J.H.B.) ; dam, “ Jessy ” (3342 J.H.B.). 

George Mandeb Allender, Solna, Eoehampton, Surrey: Second Prize, 
lot, for “Gilderoy” (J.M., E.H.B), dark fawn; was calved February 
4th; bred by Mr. J. W. Labey, Grouville, Jersey; sire, “Bouton-de-^ 
Lys ” ( J.H.B. 296) ; dam, “ Dairy Pride 4th ” (J.H.B. 521, by « Victor 
E.H.B. 914); g. d., “Dairy Pride 2nd” 37), by “Orange 

Peel” (E.H.B. 608); gr. g. d., “Dairy Pride” (J.HB. 348), by “Prince 
of Wales.” 

William Arkwright, Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, Derbyshire: Third 
Prcbe, 6Z., for “ Huxley,” silver grey ; was calved June 11th ; bred by 
bimaself; sire, “Prc^ess 2nd;” ^m, “Lilian” (E.H.B. 908), by 
161) ; g. d., “Buttercup.” 

Heihby thornford, Sherborne: the Meserve Numhr and 

Sigik^ dark fiiwn; was calved 

September iSth ; by/Hr. P.Hdt^l» St. Saviour’s, Jersey * sire, 

“Baron” (289 J.H.l^.); f (mB J-ELB.); 

g. d. by “ Artist ” (276 J.H,B.). . 

I Jersey Bulk calved in the Ymr 1883* 

Thomas Harrison Weetman, Mancetter, Atherstone, Warwickshire : First 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Your^ Milkboy,” dark grey; was calved March 12th ; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Milkboy ” (561 E.E-B.); <^m, “Wild E^,” 
by “ Whaddon ” (946) ; g. d., “ Ito.” 

WmiAM Arkwright, Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield: Second Prize, lOZ., 
for “Lycurgus,” grey; was calved July 9th; bred by himself; sire, 
“King of Ashantee” (321); dam, “LiKan” (908), by “Yertumnus;” 
g. d,, “ Buttercup.” • 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Beigate, Surrey: the Beserve Nundi&r and 
Eighly Commended for “ Jerseyman,” grey ; was calved March 18th ; 
bred by himself; sire, “Orpheus” (1178 E.H.B.) ; dam, “Jersey Maid,” 
by “Sir Thomas” (1246); g. d., “Jersey Lily” (183), by “Lemon- 
peel” (480) ; gr. g. d., “St. Martinaise” (J.H.B. 1334). 

YOL, XX.— S. S. / 
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Jmey Cows^ in-milh or in-calf calved previously to or in the Year 1880, 

G-eobgb Simpson, Wray Park : Piest Peize, 15Z., for “ Bessie ” (E.H.B.), fawn ; 
was calved May 12th, 1879, in-milk ; due to calve before the Show ; bred 
by Mr* P. Mourant, St. Saviour’s, Jersey; sire, “Noble 2nd” (1172 
E.H,B.) ; dam, “Beauty” (637 J.H.B.). 

Hbnbt Shortland Watts, Hendford, Yeovil, Somersetshire : Second 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Morning Star,” fawn ; was calved October 1st, 1878, 
in-miik; calved August 26th, 1883, and in-calf; bred by Mr, J, Le 
Brocq, St, Mary’s, Jersey ; sire, “Scipio”(167 J.H.B.); dam, “Lady 
Star” (1914: J.H.B.), by “ Dick” (223 J.H-B.) ; g. d., “ Graceful” (1624: 
J.H.B.)* 

Huan C. Smith, Mount Clare, Eoebampton, Surrey : Third Prize, 5Z., for 
“ Banshee,” dark fawn ; was calved February 15th, 1876, in-milk ; calved 
June 14th, 1883 ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Banjo” (24r) ; dam, “ i^ngle,” 
by “ Don ” (250) ; g. d., “ Whiffen,” by “ Banboy ” (17). 

James Eichard Corbett, More Place, Betchworth, Surrey: the Reserve 
Number and EigUy Commended for “Mabel,” dark fawn; was calved 
January 18th, 1880 ; in-milk ; due to calve before the Show ; bred by 
himself; sire, “EoUs” (212 J.H.B.); dam, “Pansy Lass” (1603 
J.H.B.). 

Jersey Cows or Eeifers, in-milh or in-calf calved in the Year 1881. 

Henry Shortland Watts, Hendford, Yeovil : First Prize, 15?., for “ Cream 
of Jersey” (5275 J.H.B.), light fawn; was calved April 16th; calved 
June 2nd, 1883, and in-calf; bred by Mr. J. Picot^ HauteviUe, Trinity, 
Jersey ; sire, “ Nero ” (248 J.H.B.) ; dam, “ Lisike ” (2769 J.H.B.), by 
“Ctolo’*(180J.H.B.). ‘ 

Mrs., McIntosh, Havering Park, Bomford, Essex: Second Prize, 10?., for 
' '^Yerbeii^ 2nd,” fawn and white; was calvbd June 25th; in-milk; 

' ^Iv^ l4ay 4th, 1883 1 bred by Mr. D. McIntosh, Havering Park ; sire, 
“Farmer’s Glory dam, “ Yerhena 1st.” 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Eeigate: Third Prize, 6?., for “Jersey 
Maid,” light grey ; was calved March 28th ; in-milk ; calved March 
30th, 1884 ; bred by himself; sire, “Sir Thomas” (1246 E.H.B.); dam, 
“Jersey LEy” (183 E.H.B.), by “Lemon Peel” (480 E.H.B.); g.d., 
“St. Martinaise” (1334 J.H.B.). 

LiEUT.-Ooii. J. H. Bagot Lane, King’s Bromley Manor, Lichfield, Staffs. : 
the Reserve Number and Eighty Qommmded for his fawn ; was calved 
May 28th ; in-miik ; calved October 3rd, 1883, and in-cailf ; bred by 
himself. 

Jersey Heifers calved in the Year 1882. 

Henry Jambs Cornish, Thornford, Sherborne: First Prize, 15?., for 
“Carlo’s Adrienne,” solid fawn; was calved in April; due to calve 
before Show; bred by Mr. J. A. Yaudin, St, John’s, Jersey; sire, 
“Baron 2nd” (271 J.H.B.) ; dam, “Adrienne” (2577 J.H.B.). 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Eeigate: Second Prize, 10?., for “Pandora 
5th,” grey; was calved January 21st; in-milk; calved March 22nd, 
1^4; bred by himself; sire, “Nimrod” (1171 E;H.B.); dam, “Pan- 
dora. 3rd” (2X9 E.H.B*), by “Farmer’s Glory” (319 E.H.B.); g. d., 
“ Pandora 2nd ” (219 E.H.B.), by Milord ” (666 E.H,B.) ; gr. g. d, 
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‘‘ Pandora ” (1645 J.H.B.) ; and tlie Bes&rve Puniber and EigUy Com- 
mended for ‘‘Mentone" 0E*S.B.), Bglit grey fawn; was calved April 
IStli; in-milk; due to calve before the Show; bred by bimself; sire, 
“ Orpheus ” (1178 E.H.B.); dam, “ Her Majesty” (178) ; g. d., “Camille.” 

Jersey Seifers calved in the Year 1883. 

William P. Arkweight, Sutton Scarsdale, OhesterMd : First Prize, lOZ., 
for “ Blue Biband,” grey fawn ; was calved April 29tb ; bred by Mmself ; 
sire, “King of Ashantee” (321); dam, “Blue Stocking,” by “Blue 
Gown” (283) ; g. d., “ Miss Vernon.” 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Eeigate : Second Prize, 10?., for “ Philomel ” 
(E.H.B.), grey fawn ; was calved May 21st ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Baron Betchworth;” dam, “Patricia 2nd,” by “Prince Imperial;” 
g. d., “ Patricia ” (105), by “ Borneo ” (760 E.H.P.) ; gr. g. d., “ Portia” 
(227 J.H.B.), by “ Welcome” (933 E.H.B.). 

Henry James Cornish, Thomford, Sherborne: the Seserve Number and 
Eighty Commended for “ Ogden’s Darling,” blue grey ; was calved April 
24th ; bred by Mr. Peter Le Sueur, Grouville, Jersey ; sire, “ Lord of the 
Valley;” dam, “Mable of Ogden” (2346 J.H.B.). 

Dairy Cbeos, in-milk^ calved ^previously to or in tke Year 1880.^ 

William Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland : First Prize, 
25?., for “ Delight,” roan Shorthorn; was calved September 30th, 1872 ; 
calved February 14th, 1883, and due to calve July 1st ; bred by himself ; 
sire, “Prince Arthur” (29597); dam, “Deborah,” by “Sir Walter 
Trevelyan” (25179). 

Thomas Hamer, Sascott, Ford, Shrewsbury: Second Prize, 15?., for “Sun- 
flower;” was calved 1877; calved July, 1883, and in-calf; bred by 
himself. 

Bobbrt Evans, Longden Hall, Shrewsbury : Third Prize, 10?., for “ Queen,” 
red and white Shorthorn; was calved March 5th, 1877 ; in-milk; and 
due to calve about May 14th ; bred by himself. 

John Walter, H.P., Bearwood, Wokingham, Berkshire: ISoeBes&rmNurfiber 
and Eigldy (kmmmded lor “ Dairymaid 2nd,” red and white crossbred ; 
was calved June 1st, 1$77 ; in-mii ; calved February 23rd, 1884 ; bred 
by himself; sire, Shorthorn bull “Oaractacus” (36315); dam, “Dairy- 
maid 1st,” by “ Sindlesham.” 


Dairy Eeifers^ calved in the Tear 1881.* 

Francis Lloyd, Eyton House, Wrexham, Denbighshire : First Prize, 20?., 
for “Mayflower,” roan crossbred; was calved April 18th; in-milk; 
calved May, 1883, and in-calf ; bred by himself. 

Thomas Coomee, Basford, Hantwich, Cheshire: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ White Counts” wliite; calved July 12th, 1883, and in-calf ; bred by 
Mr. G. Blantem, Baldeiton Hall, Shrewsbury. 
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SHEEP, 

Leicester Two-Shear Bam* 

Teasdale H. Hutchinson, Manor House, Oatterick, Yorkshire: Pirst 
Prize, 151 , for “ Duke of York and Second Prize, lOZ. ; both dropped 
in March 1882 ; bred by himself, 

George Turner, Thorplands, Northampton : the Beserve Nurriber and Com- 
mended; was dropped in March 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Leicester Shearling Bam* 

Teasdale E. Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick: First Prize, 15 l „ 
and Second Prize, lOZ. ; both dropped in March 1883 ; bred by himself. 

George Turner, Thorplands, Northampton : Third Prize, 51 * ; was dropped 
in March 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Jeremiah Booth Green, Low House Farm, Silsden, Leeds: the Beserve 
Number osA Highly Commended; was dropped March 12th, 1883 ; bred 
by himself. 

Leicester Shearling Ewes — Pens of Five, 

Ernest Francis Jordan, Eastburn, DrifiSeld, Yorkshire : First Prize, 15Z., 
and Second Prize, lOZ. ; were dropped in April 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Mbs. Pbrry-Hbrrick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, Leicestershire : the 
Beserve Number and Highly Cornmmdm ; were dropped April 16th, 
1883 ; bred by herself. 

Cotsmld Two-Shear Bam, 

Bobert Jacobs, Signett Hill,Burford, Oxon : First Prize, 15Z. ; was dropped 
in February 1882 5 bred by himself. 

Thomas and Stephen George Gillett, Kilkenny Farm, Faringdon, Oxford- 
shire; Second Prize, lOZ. ; w^ dropped in February 1882; bred by 
themselves. 

John James Godwin, Troy Farm, Somerton, Banbury, Oxfordshire: the 
Beserve Number and Commended; was dropped in February 1882 ; bred 
by himself, 

Coiswold Shearling Bams, 

Eobeet Jacobs, Signett Hill, Burford : First Prize, 15Z,, and Second Prize, 
lOZ. ; both dropped in February 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Thomas and Stephen George Gillett, Kilkenny Farm, Faringdon, Oxon : 
the Beserve Number zxA Commended; was dropped in January 1883; 
bred by themselves. 

Cotswold Shearling Ewes — Pens of Five, 

Bobert Jacobs, Signett Hill, Burford, Oxfordshire: First Prize, 16Z,; were 
, dropped la February 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Thomas and Stephen George Gillett, Kilkenny Farm, Faringdon : Second 
Prize, lOZ, ; were dropped in February 1883 ; bred by themselves. 
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Lincoln Two-Shear Bam. 

Heket Smith, The Grove, Gropwell Butler, Nottingham : Fiest Pbizb, 16Z., 
for “Lord Gbinsborough ; ” -was dropped in March 18825 bred by him- 
self, 

William Eob, North Scarle Field, Newark-on-Trent : Sbooih) Pbizb, 10?. ; 
was dropped March 12th, 1882 ; bred by himself, 

Henet Smith, The Grove, Gropwell Butler : the Reserve Nmd>er and Corn- 
mended ,* was dropped in March 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Lincoln Shearling Bam. 

Hjbiney Smith, The Grove, Gropwell Butler : First Prize, 16Z, ; was dropped 
in March 1883 ; bred by himself. 

John Pears, Mere, Lincoln: Second Prize, 10?., and the Reserve Number 
and Highly Commended : both dropped in March, 1883 ; bred by himself, 

lAncoln Sheading Ewea — Pens of Five. 

John Pears, Mere, Lincoln: First Prize, 15?.; were dropped in March 
1883; bred by himselt 

Henry Budding, Biby Grange, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire : Second Prize, 
10?., and the Reserve Humber and Highly Commended ,* were dropped 
about March 18th, 1883; bred by himself. 

Oxfordshire Bown Two-Shear Bam. 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire : First 
Prize, 15?., for “ Bicester ; ” was dropped about February 14th, 1882 ; 
sire, “ Young Freeland : and Second I^ize, 10?., for “ Young Comet;” 
was dropped about February 14th, 1882; sire, “The Comet;” dam 
by “ Blenheim Champion ; ” both bred by himself. 

Albert Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire: the Re- 
serve Number and Highly Commended for “ The Nobleman was 
irdpfed abb^t February 14th, 1882; bred by himself; sire, “Peter- 
l * ’ to ' 

OxfordtMre Down Shmrl^ , 

Albert Bras^, Heytbi^ Park: 151., fe “Toby :^d;” 

was dropped about February 14th» 1^; bred by himself; she, 
“ Toby ; ” dam by “ Eoyal Kilbum.” . 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury, Bucks: Sech>:^ PbM, 
10?., for “ Baron Campsfield;” was dropped about February 14th, 1883; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ Baron Newton; ” dam by “Duke of Oxford.” 

A. F. Milton Bruce, Fyfield, Abingdon, Berks: Third Prize, 6?.; was 
dropped in February 1883 ; bred by himself. 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon: the Reserve Number and HigMy 
Commended for “ Baron Hampton ; ” was dropped about February 14th, 
1883; hr^ by himself; sire, Mr. Hobbs’ “No. 6;” dam by “Boyal 
Liverpool.” 

Oxfordshire Bown Shearling Fwes — Pem ofMve. 

Albert Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton: Fm^ Paizi^ 16?.; 
were dropped about February 14th, 1883 ; bred, by himself. 
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A. F. Milton Deuoe, Fyfield, Abingdon, Berks : Seconb Pbizb, 10?. ; were 
dropped in February 1883 ; bred by Mmself. 

Ohaelbs Hunt, Walcott, Charlbmy, Oxfordshire: Thibd Peizb, 6?.; were 
topped in January 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Albekt Beassey, Heythrop Park : the Jteserve Number and EigTily Comr 
mended ; were dropped February 14th, 1883 ; ^bred by himself. 

Shropshire Two-Shear Eams.f 

Heney anb Aethue Beabbuenb, Pipe Place, Lichfield, Staffordshire : Fiest 
Peize, 16?., for “ The Eector j ” was dropped in March 1882 ; bred by 
Captain Townshend, Caldioote Hall, Nuneaton. 

Kobeet Lobee, M.P., Whittlebury, Towcester, Northamptonshire : Seoonb 
Peizb, 10?., for “ Young Alderman” (1288) ; was dropped in February 
. 1882 ; bred by Mr. T. Nock, Sutton Maddock, Shifnal, Shropshire ; 
sire, ** Alderman ; ” dam by Lord Ohesham’s “ No. 2.” 

Joseph Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Staffordshire : Thieb Peize, 5?., for 
“ Duke of York ; ” was dropped in February 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Thomas Mansell, Harrington Hall, Shifnal, Shropshire : the Beserve Num- 
ber and Highly Vommended ; was dropped in March 1882 ; bred by 
himself. 

Shropshire Shearling Bams. 

Lobd Ohesham,” Latimer, Ohesham, Bucks : First Peize, 67?. 10s. 1 1 was 
dropped February 27th, 1883; bred by himself; sire, “Dudmaston;” 
dam by “ Comus.” 

Joseph Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Staffs: Seoonb Peize, 20?.; was 
dropped March 1st, 1883 ; br^ by himself. 

Thomas Jami® Mansell, Dudmasion Lodge, Bridgnorth, Salop : Thieb 
Peize, 5?* j was dropped in February 18B3 ; bred by himself. 

Bobeb® Millinoton Knowles, Colston Basset Hall, Bingham, Notts: 
■FptTETH Peize, 5?. ; was dropped in February 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Lobb Ohesham, Latimer, Chesham : Fifth Prize, 5?. ; was dropped February 
26th, 1883 ; sire, “ Dudmaston dam by “ Comus : ” and the Reserve 
Numb&r and Highly Commended ; was dropped February 28tb, 1883 ; 
sire, “ Dudmaston ; ” dam by “ Boyal Aston ; ” both bred by Mmself. 

Shropshire Shearling Bams — Pens of Five, 

Lobb Ohesham, Latimer, Chesham : Fiest Peize, 20?. ; were dropped from 
February 26th to March 3rd, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Bichaeb Thomas, The Buildings, Baschurcb, Shropshire: SEOOiia) Peize, 10?. ; 
were dropped in March, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

.Robeet Lobee, M.P., Whittlebury, Towcester: Thieb Peize, 5?.; were 
dropped in March, 1883; bred by himself; sire, *^Earl of Leicester” 
(171). 

Mbs. Babes, Odstone Hall, Atherstone : Foxjeth Peize, 5?. ; were dropped 
about March 1st, 1883 ; bred by herself. 

t Towards the Shropshire prizes, 105?. was giyen by the Shropshire Sheep- 

Breeders^ Association and Floek-hook Society, and 60?. by the west Midland 

AgdcMturai Society. 

X Fifty guineas^ of this prize were giyen by Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, 

Wordsley, Stourbridge. 
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ThoisOlS Fbkn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow : tbe Beserve Numder and MigKLy 
Corrmmded ; were dropped in Marcli, 1883 ; bred by himself* 

Shropshire Shearling Bam Lambs — Pens of Ten, 

Henbt and Abthub Bradbueite, Pipe Place, Lichfield; First Prize, 15?. 
and Piece of Plate value 10?. lOs.; f were dropped in March 1884 5 bred 
by themselves* 

William HsiirBY Beech, Orunstone House Farm, Oodsall, Wolverhampton ; 
Second Prize, 10?. ; were dropped in February and March 1884 ; bred 
by himself ; sire, “ Bebel Chief.” 

Bichard Thomas, The Buildings, Baschurch, Shropshire : Third Prize, 5?. ; 
were dropped in March 1884; bred by himself. 

Bobert Loder,^ M.P., Whittlebury, Towcester ; the Reserve Number and 
Highly Commended i were dropped in March 1884 ; bred by himself. 

Shropshire Ewe LarrAs — Pens of Ten, 

Bichard Thomas, The Buildings, Baschurch, Shropshire; First Prize, 16?., 
and Piece of Plate value 10 ?. 10 s. ; f were dropped in March 1884; bred 
by himself. 

Henry and Arthur Bradburne, Pipe Place, Lichfield ; Second Prize, 101 ; 
were dropped in March 1884 ; bred by themselves. 

Bobert Lodbr, M.P., Whittlebury, Towcester; Third Prize Bl; were 
dropped in March, 1884 5 bred by himself. 

William Thomas, Baschurch, Shropshire : the Reserve Number and Cb«i- 
merded ; were dropped in March 1884; bred by himself. 

Shropshire Shearling Ewes — Pens of Five, 

Joseph Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Staffordshire : First Prize, 67?. 10s. ; X 
'mem dropped in February and March, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

L<» OmsaHAM, Latimer, Chesham: SboonD Prize, 10 ?.; were dropped from 
Mar^ 1883; bred by himself. 

Matthew WnaaiH^ JTunr-jBI^ Hall, Shifeal, Shropstee : Third Peizi, 
6 ?. ; were dj^pp^ in March ; bred him^lf. 

Henry and Arthur BRlrfediNi, Ilpd 61.; 

were dropped in March, 1883 ; feed by ^iraseives. ' 

The Earl op Shrewsbury aito Talbot, Ihge^Ee Hall, Staffbidshiie: the 
Reserve Number and HigUy Gmmemdmi were dropped March 4th, 
1883 ; bred by himself. 

Shropshire Breeding Ewes — Pens of Ten, 

Henry and Arthur Bradburne, Pipe Place, Lichfield : First Prize, 20?. ; 
ages various ; bred by themselves. 

Thomas James Mansell, Budmaston Lodge, Bridgnorth : Seoojsd Preset 1(^. ; 
ages various ; bred by himself. 


t Oiven by Messrs. J. Beach and CJo,, Dudley. 

X Fi% guineas of this prize were given by Messrs. E, Webb and Bmis^ 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. 
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Thomas Hoeeocks, Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Pylde, Lancashire: 
Thibd Peize, 61 ; ages various ; bred by himself. 

Henrt Lee, Ensdon, Montford Bridge, Shropshire : the Reserve Number and 
Eighly Comwjended; ages various; bred by himself. 

Southdown Two-Sheor Rams. 

Charles Chapman, Frocester Court, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire; First 
Prize, 15Z. ; was dropped March 14th, 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk ; Secx)nd Prize, 10?. ; was 
dropped in March 1882 ; bred by himself. 

George Carew Carew-Gibson, Sandgate, Pulborough, Sussex : Third Prize, 

61. ; was dropped in March 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall: the Reserve Number szA Eighly Oom^ 
rmnded ; was topped in March 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Southdown Shearling Ram. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford: First Prize, 15Z. ; was dropped 
in March 1883 ; bred by himself, 

Jeremiah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich; Second Prize, 
10?. ; was dropped March 1st, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall : Third Prize, 5?., and the Reserve Number 
and Eighly Commended ; both dropped in March 1883 ; bred by 
himself. 

Southdown Shearling JEwes — Pern of Five. 

Jeremiah Jambs Colman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich: First Prize, 
15?. ; were. dropped in March 1883 ; bred by himself. 

H.E.H. The Prince or* Wales, K.G., Sandringham, Norfolk : Second Prize, 
10?t were topped in March 1883 ; bred by His Boyal Highness. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford; Third Prize, 5?. ; were dropped 
in March 1883 ; bred by himself. 

George , Jonas, Ickleton, Great Chesterford, Essex : the Reserve Number and 
EigUy Cmnmended ; were dropped in February 1883 ; bred by himself, 

Eamyshire Down Two-Shear Rams. 

Frank Pi. Moore, Littlecott, Marlborough, Wiltriiire: First Prize, 16?.; 
was dropped in January 1882 ; bred % himself. 

James Bead, Homington, Salisbury, Wiltshire: Second Prize, 10?.; was 
dropped January 14th, 1882 ; bred by himself. 

Henry Lambert, Babraham, Cambridge: the Reserve Number and Eighty 
Commended I was dropped about January 14th, 1882 ; bred by himself, 

Eamjpshire Down Shearling Rams. 

Frank B. Moore, Littlecott, Marlborough : First Prize, 15?. ; was dropped ' 
in January 1883 ; bred by himself. 

James Bead, Hominton, Salisbury: Second Prize, 10?.; was topped 
January 14th, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Hihry Lambert, Babrabam, Cambridge: Third Prize, 6?,; was topped 
about January 14th, 1883 ; bred by himself. 
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JoHK Babtoh, Hackwood Fann, Basingstoke, HampsMre^: the Reserve Number 
and Eighty Commended; was dropp^ in January 1883; bred by 
himself, 

Sam^sUre Down Shearling Ewes — Pens of Five. 

Heisibt Lambert, Babrabam, Cambridge : First Prize, 15?. ; were dropped 
about January 14th, 1883 ; bred by himself, 

Heistbt Spaokmant, Bloomfield House, Bath, Somersetshire; Second Prize, 
10?. ; were dropped in January ISSB; bred by himself. 

Frank R. Moore, Littlecott, Marlborough, Wiltshire ; the Ees&rve Number and 
Highly Commmded; were dropped in January 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Mountain Two-Shear Bams. 

Edward James Stanley, M.P,, Quantock Lodge ; First Prize, 10?., for his 
Exmoor Horn, " G-orse ; ” was dropped February 1st, 1882 ; bred by 
himself. 

Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, Devonshire ; Second Prize, 5?. ; 
Exmoor Horn ; dropped March 1st, 1882 j bred by himself : and Third 
Prize, 5?., for his Exmoor Horn ; was dropped March 1st, 1882 ; bred 
by Earl Fortescue, Castle Hill, South Molton, North Devon. 

William E. Williams, Gwerclas, Corwen, Merionethshire; the Beserve 
Number and Highly Commmded for his Exmoor Horn, "Lord of 
Bratton;” was dropped May 1st, 1882; bred by Mr. Philip Bock, of 
Gratton, Bratton Fleming, Devonshire 

Mountain Shearling Bam, 

Pryoe George Hughes, Stoke Castle, Craven Arms, Shropshire; First 
Prize, 10?., for his Clun Forest; was dropped in March 1883 ; bred by 
himself. 

Thomas Jones, Sutton, Shrewsbury ; Second Prize, 5?., for his Clun Forest, 
" Sutton Spa was dropped about April 30th, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

BoRiRi Settle, Yorkshire; Third Prize, 5?., for Ms 

Sooteh; Was dro|^^ April 16th, 1883 ; bred by himself. 

Lord Poltimore, Poliiihore Park, Exeter ; the Me^rve Number to his 
Exmoor Horn ; *wa8 dipped l|^eh Ist, 1883 ; by Mm^lf. 

Mountain Shearling of The. 

pRYCE George Hughes, Stoke OastlA Craven Arms, Salop: First Pr^ 
10?., for his Clun Forest ; were dropped in March 1883 ; bred by him- 
self: and Second Prize, 6?., for Ms Clun Fcarest ; w^ dropped in Mardi 
1883 ; bred by Mmself, 

Edward James Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Somersetshire; 
Third Prize, 5?., for Ms Exmoor Horn ; were dropped March Ist, 1883 ; 
bred by himself, 

Robert Bawlinson, Docker Hall, Kendal, Westmoreland: the Bemve 
Number to his Scotch? were dropped in April 1883; bred by himself; 
sire, " Prince Charley.” 

OBier Short-uvoolled Bams. 

Joseph Smith, Thorpe Hall, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk : First Prize, 
10?., for " Ben was dropped in February 1883 ; bred by himself. 
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Fbaxe Shepherd, The Brook, Oolwall, Herefordshire ; * Second Prize, 10?., 
for his Eyeland; was dropped in April 1883 j bred by himself; sire, 
“ Alderman ; ” dam by “ Taynton and the Beserve Number to his Rye- 
land, “Showle;” was dropped March 20th, 1883; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Champion dam by “ Lord Lincoln.” 

Other Short-wooUed Shearling Ewes — Pens of Five, 

Joseph Smith, Thorpe Hall, Hasketon, Woodbridge: First Prize, 10?., 
for Ms Suffolk ; was dropped February 10th, 1883 J>jred by himself. 

Henry John Smith, Stoke Abbott, Beaminster, Dorsetshire: Second Prize, 
6?., for his Somerset and Dorset Homed; were dxopped in December 
1882 ; bred by himself. 

Frank Shepherd, The Brook, Colwall, Herefordshire: the Beserve Number 
to his Ryeland; were dropped in March 1883; bred by himself; sire, 
“Alderman.” 


PIGS. 

Lmrge White Breed — Boars farrowed in the Tear 1881 or 1882. 

Joseph Asheobth, Longley Hall, Sheffield, Yorkshire i First Prizb, 10?., 
for “ YorksMreman;” was farrowed September 20th, 1881; bred by 
himself ; sire, “ Yorkshire Lad ; ” dam, “ Curley,”“by “ Rodger.” 

Joseph DAViESj Yenn’s Green, Harden, Herefordshire ; Second Prize, 5?., 
for “Jonathan;” was farrowed May 16th, 1882; bred by Mr. John 
Barrow, Borrowash, Derby ; sire, “Bang DWid dam, “ Miss Beddall,” 
by“Yictor4:tM” 

lAwge WMte Breedr-^Boars farrowed m the Tear 1883. 

Joseph Ashporth, Longley Hall, Sheffield: First Prize, 10?., for “Turk;” 
was farrowed March 10th; bred by himself; sire, ** Yorkshireman ; ” 
dam, “Princess,” by “ Samson 3rd.” 

Tom Strickland, Thirsk Junction, Thirsk, Yorkshire : Second Prize, 6?. ; 
w’as farrowed January 10th; bred by Mr. Watson, Stillington, Yorks. 

Large White Breed — Breeding Sows, farrowed fr^cmsly to or m the 

Tear 1883. 

Major H. Platt, Gorddinog, Bangor, Carnarvonshire : First Prize, 10?., 
for “Sol;” was farrowed in 1881; bred by Mr. John Huttle, Man- 
chester.. 

Wilson, Crosby, and Co., Apperley Bridge, Leeds, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, 5?., for “ Princess ; ” was farrowed February 21st, 1882; bred by 
themselves ; sire, “ Champion ; ” dam by “ Prince.” 

Philip Ascroet, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Rufford, Ormskirk, Lancashire ; Third 
Prize, 3?. was farrowed July 20th, 1882 ; bred by himself. 

John and Joseph Nuttall, 22, Mary .Street^ Loi;gfield, Hey wood, Lancashire : 
the Beserve Number and BigMy (hmmended iot “Lancashire SaU;” 
was^teotved October 17th, 1882; bred by themselves: sire out of* 
“ Hipbone .dam by “ Bill.” 
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Large White Breed — Pens of Three Bfeedmg Sow Pigs^fartom^ in 
the Year 1884 , 

J AMES and Frisdebick Howard, Britannia Fanns, Bedford : First Pbbr, XO?. ; 
were farrowed January 2nd ; bred by tbemselves ; sire, ‘‘ Hector dam, 

. “ Gio’ster,” by “ Major.” 

Joseph Davies, Term’s Green, Harden, Herefordshire : Secoitd Pmzi, 5?. ; 
were farrowed February 13th; bred by himself; sire, “Jonathan;” 
dam, “ Faith 6th,” by “ John Anderson.” 

Joseph Ashpoeth, Longley Hall, Sheffield: the Reserve Nwmh&r^ were 
farrowed April 20tli; bred by himself; sire, “ Yorkshireman 2nd;” 
dam, “ Acorn,” by “ John.” 

Middle White Breed — Boars farrowed In the Year 1881 or 1882 , 

Philip Ascroft, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Eufford, Ormskirk, Lancashire : First 
Prize, 101. ; was farrowed October 18th, 1881 ; bred by himself. 

F. A. Walker- Jones, Little Mollington, Chester: Second Prize, 5Z., for 
^‘Dynamite;” was farrowed November 3rd, 1881; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Premier ; ” dam, “ Sister to Beauty.” 

Joseph Ashfobth, Longley Hall, Sheffield : the Beserve Nurriber and EigMy 
C&nimended for “Silvertop;” was f^rowed June 12th, 1882; bred by 
himself ; sire, “ Meriyman ; ” dam, ^ Silverlmir,” by “ Bodger.” 

MidMe White Breed — Boars farromd in the Year 1883 . 

Wilson, Crosby, and Co., Apperley Bridge, Leeds ; First Prize, 101, for 
“ Masher ; ” was farrowed March 3rd ; bred by themselves ; sire, 

“ Handy ; ” dam, “ Jewell,” by “Telegram.” 

Herbert Hope, Knolton Hall, Ruabon, Flintsbire : Second Prize, 6L, for 
“Gold Finder;” was farrowed January 31st; bred by Mr. G. Lewis, 
Ercall Park, Shrewsbury ; sire, “The Earl ; ” dam, “ Countess.” 

WhUe Breed — Breeding Sows farrowed jpreviomhj to or in the 
Year 1883 . 

Wilson, Crosby, and Co., Apperley Bridge, Leeds : First Prize, Id,, for 
“ Duchess was farrowed February 20th, 1882 ; bred by theumlyes ; 
sire, “ Fugleman ; ” dam by “ Prince Charley.” 

F. A. Walker-Jones, Little Mollington, Chester: Second Prize, was 
farrowed July 7th, 1882; bred by himself; sire, “Punch;” dam, 

“ Duchess 2nd,” by “ Albert.” 

Philip Ascroft, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Bufford, Ormskirk: Third Prize, Zl . ; 
was farrowed June 10th, 1882 ; in-pig; bred by himself. 

Tom Strickland, Thirsk Junction, Thirsk, Yorkshire : the Bmerm Emfber 
and Eighly Commended ; was farrowed 1882 ; in-pig ; bred by biinself. 

MidMe White Breed-— Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs, farrowed in 
the Year 1884 . 

Alfred Chabi4ES Twentyman, Castle Croft, Wolverhampton : First Prize, 
lOZ.; were farrowed January 20tb; br^ by himself. 

Thomas Dicken, Ellerdine, Wellington, Shropshire; Second Prize, 51,; 
were farrowed in January; bred by Mr. Godwin, Ashbourne House, 
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Frank Shepherd, The Brook, Gol=wall, Herefordshire : Second Prize, lOZ., 
for his Eyeland ; was dropped in April 1883 ; bred by himself ; sire, 
Alderman ; ” dam by ** Taynton and the Reserve Number to his Rye- 
land, “ Showle ; ” was dropped March 20th, 1883 ; bred by himself ; 
sire, “ Champion dam by “ Lord Lincoln.’* 

Other Short-woolled Shearling Pwes—Pens of Fwe. 

Joseph Smith, Thorpe Hall, Hasketon, Woodbridge : Pibst Prize, lOZ., 
for his Suffolk; was dropped February 10th, 1883 j.bjred by himself, 

Henry John Smith, Stoke Abbott, Beaminster, Dorsetshire : Second Prize, 
5Z., for his Somerset and Dorset Homed; were dropped in December 
1882 ; bred by himself. 

Frank Shepherd, The Brook, Colwall, Herefordshire: the Meserve Number 
to his Ry eland; were dropped in March 1883 ; bred by himself ; sire, 
Alderman.” 


PIGS. 

Large White Breed — Boars farrowed in the Tear 1881 or 1882. 

Joseph Ashforth, Longley Hall, Sheffield, Yorkshire r First Prize, lOZ., 
for “ Yorkshireman ; ” was farrowed September 20th, 1881; bred by 
himself ; sire, Yorkshire Lad ; ” dam, ** 0drley,” by Rodger.” 

Joseph DAviESj Tenn’s Green, Marden, Herefordshire; Second Prize, 5Z., 
for “Jonathan;” was farrowed ISi^y l^th, 1882; bred by Mr. John 
Barrow, Borrowash, Derby; sire, “Bang David ;.”Aam, “ Miss ]M;dailV* 
by “ Tictor 4:tb,” ; , 

Ifd^ge WhMe in the Tear 1883. 

Joseph Ashforth, Longley Hall, Sheffield: First Prize, lOZ., for “Turk;” 
was farrowed March 10th; bred by himself; sire, “Yorkshireman; ” 
dam, “ Princess,” by “ Samson 3rd.” 

Tom Strickland, Thirsk Junction, Thirsk, Yorkshire : Second Prize, 6Z. ; 
was farrowed January 10th ; bred by Mr. Watson, Stillington, Yorks. 

Large White Breed — Breeding Sows, farrowed previcmslg to or ia the 

TearlBSB. 

■ Major H. Platt, Gorddinog, Bangor, Oaraarwonshire : First Prize, lOZ., 
for “Sol;” was farrowed in 1881; bred by J^Ir,. John Huttle, Man- 
chester. , > / 

Wilson, Crosby, and Go., Apperley Bridge, Leeds, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, Bl., for “ Princess ; ” was farrowed February 21st, 1882 ; bred by 
themselves ; sire, “ Champion ; ” dam by “ Prince.” 

Philip Ascroft, Hesketh Anns Hotel, Rufford, Ormskirk, Lancashire ; Third 
Prize, 3Z. ; was farrowed July 20th, 1882 ; bred by himself. 

John and Joseph Nhttall, 22, Mary Street;, Loij.gfield, Hey wood, Lancashire*: 
the Beserue Number and Mighty Commended for “Lancashire Sail;” 
was farrowed October 17tb, 1882 ; bred by themselves; sire out oS 
“Hipbone dam by “Bill.” . . . 
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Large White Breed— Pens of Three Breeding Sm Pigs ^ farrowed in 
the Year 1884. 

James and Feedertck Howabb, Britannia Farms, Bedford : First Prize, 10?. ; 
were farrowed January 2nd ; bred by themselves ; sire, “ Hector ; dam, 
“ Glo’ster,” by “ Major.’’ 

Joseph Davies, Yenn’s Green, Harden, Herefordshire: Second Prize, 5?.; 
were farrowed February ISth; bred by himself; sire, “ Jonatban;” 
dam, “ Faith 6th,” by “ John Anderson.” 

Joseph Ashfobth, Longley Hall, Sheffield: the Reserve Number; were 
farrowed April 20th; bred by himself; sire, “ Yorkshireman 2nd;” 
dam, “Acorn,” by “John.” 

Middle White Breed — Boars farrowed in the Tear 1881 or 1882. 

Philip Ascroft, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Rufford, Ormskirk, Lancashire : First 
Prize, 10?. ; was farrowed October 18th, 1881 ; bred by himself. 

P. A. Walker- Jones, Little Mollington, Chester: Second Prize, 5?., for 
“Dynamite;” was farrowed November Srd, 1881; bred by hiinself; 
sire, “Premier;” dam, “Sister to Beauty.” 

Joseph Ashforth, Longley Hall, Sheffield; the Reserve Number and EigUg 
Conimended tor “Silvertop;” was farrowed June 12tb, 1882; bred by 
himself ; sire, “ Merryman ; ” dam, “ Silverhair ” by “ Rodger.” 

Middle White Breed — Boars farrowed in the Year 1883. 

Wilson, Crosby, and Co., Apperley Bridge, Leeds : First Prize, lOZ., for 
“Masher;” was farrowed March Srd; bred by themselves; sire, 
“ Handy ; ” dam, “ Jewell,” by “ Telegram.” 

Herbert Hope, Knolton Hall, Ruabon, Flintshire : Second Prize, 5?., for 
“Gold Finder;” was farrowed January 31st; bred by Mr. G. Lewis, 
Ercall Park, Shrewsbury ; sire, “ The Earl ; ” dam, “ Countess.” 

limMe Breed — Breeding Sows farrowed previously to or in the 

Tear 1883. 

Wilson, Crosbyv ^^ ilo:, App^ey Leeds : Fmar Pa^^^ .10?., for 

“ Duchess ; ” was farrOwed Fdbifefcry* ; Jbred by themi^lves ; 

sire, “ Fugleman dam by “ Prince CSi^iey;” 

F. A. Walker- Jones, Lit^ile Mollington, Chester: Second Prize, SZ.;! was 
farrowed July 7th, 1882; bred by himself; sire, “Punch;” dam, 
“ Duchess 2nd,’^ by “ Albert.” 

Philip Ascroft, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Rufford, Ormskirk : Third Prize, 3Z,; 
was farrowed June 10th, 1882 ; in-pig; bred by himself. 

Tom Strickland, Thirsk Junction, Thirsk, Yorkshire : the Reserve Nun^ 
and Eighly Commended ; was farrowed 1882 ; iu-pig ; bred by himself. 

Middle White Breed — Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs^ farrowed in 
the Year 1884. 

Alfred Charles Twentyman, Castle Croft, Wolverhampton: First Prize, 
10?. ; were farrowed January 20th ; bred by himself. 

Thomas Dicken, Ellerdine, Wellington, Shropshire ; Second Prize, 5?. ; 
were farrowed in January; bred by Mr. Godwin, Ashbourne House, 
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Market Drayton; sire, “King Tom;” dam, “Betsy,” by “Young 
Giant.” 

William Most, Darliston, Frees, Shropshire : the Reserve Number ; were 
farrowed February 28th ; bred by himself; sire, “ Long- waist ; ” dam, 
“Lilly.” 

SmaU White Breed — Boars farrowed in the Tear 1881 or 1882. 

Lobb Mobeton, M.P., Tortworth Court, Falfield, Gloucestershire: First 
Prize, lOL ; was farrowed September 29th, 1882 ; bred by himself. 

F. A. Walker- Jones, Little MoUington, Chester; Sbcoiu) Prize, 5Z., for 
“Albert Yictor;” was farrowed October 29th; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Star dam, “ Snowdrop,” 

Wilson, Crosby Sand Co., Apperley Bridge, Leeds: Third Prize, 3Z., for 
“Dreadnought;” was farrowed June 9th, 1882; bred by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester ; sire, “ The Swell ;” dam, “ Venus,” 
by “ King of the Peacocks.” 

Philip Asoroft, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Eufford, Ormskirk: the Beserve 
Number and Highly Commended ,* was farrowed November 28th, 1881 ; 
bred by himself. 

Small White Breed — Boars farrowed in the Year 1883. 

Lord Moreton, M.P., Tortworth Court, Falfield: First Prize, lOZ.; was 
farrowed February 7th; bred by himself. 

John Brettbll Wilkes, Glisfryn, Chwilog, Cmarvonshire : Second Prize, 
5Z., for “ Always Eeady ;” was farrowed in July ; bred by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester. 

Egbert B. Wilmot, Lilliput, Swansea, Glamorganshire : Third Prize, 3Z. ; 
was farrowed J uly 21st ; bred by Mmsfelf. 

Mord Moreton, M.P., Tortworth Court : the Beserve Number ; was farrowed 
January 21st ; bred by himself. 

SmdU White Breed — Breeding Sows farrowed previously to or in the 

Tear 1883. 

The Earl op Eadnor, Coleshill House, Eighworth, Wiltshire : First Prize, 
lOZ. ; was farrowed March 7th, 1883; in-pig; bred by himself; sire, 
“Bradlaugh;” dam, “Princess;” 

Lord Moreton, M,P., Tortworth Court, Falfield ; Seookd Prize, 5Z. ; was 
farrowed October 31st, 1882 ; in-pig; bred by himself. 

The Earl op Eadnor, Coleshill House, Highworth : Third Prize, 3Z. ; was 
farrowed March 7th, 1883; in-pig; bred by himself ; sire, “Bradlaugh ; ” 
dam, “ Princess.” 

John Brettbll Wilkes, Glfisfryn, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire; the Beserve 
Number for “Olaverdon Beauty;” was farrowed June 1882; in-pig; 
bred by Mr. F. A. Walker- Jones, Mollington, Chester; sire, “Eoger:” 
dam, “ Snowdrop.” 

SmaU White Breed — Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs^ farrowed in 
the Tear IBSi. 

PflE Earl OP Eadnor, Coleshill Bouse, Highworth, Wiltshire ; First Prize, 
lOZ.; were farrowed January 17th; bred by himself; sire, “Lord 
D©:by dam, “ Coleshill 2nd,” by “ Warwick.” 
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EM, The Quebu, The Prince Consort’s Shaw Farm, Windsor: Second 
Prize, 6?,; were farrowed January 10th: bred by Her Majesty: sire, 
“ Royalist danoi, “ Juno,” by “ Jack.” 

F. A. Walker- Jones, Little Mollington, Chester : Third Prize, 3?.; were 
farrowed February 27th ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Roger j” dam, Lilly,” 
by “ Star.” 

Phillip Asoropt, Hesketh Arms Hotel, Buffbrd, Ormskirk ; the Iteserve 
Ntmber; were farrowed January 5th ; bred by himself. 

Small Black Breed — Boars farrowed m the Tear 1881 or 1882. 

The Duke op Hamilton and Brandon, K.T., Easton Park, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk: First Prize, 102., for “Young Robert;” was farrowed 
July 7th, 1882 ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Robert the Devil;” dam, “ Jet 
3rd,” by “ RattUng Jack.” 

Joseph Alfred Smith, Rise Hall, Akenham, Ipswich; Second Prize, 61., 
for “ Akenham Hero;” was farrowed July 29th, 1882 ; bred by himself ; 
sire, “Parnell;” dam, “Faith.” 

The Duke of Hamh^ton and Brandon, K.T., Easton Park: the Beserve 
Number to “-Young Sam;” was farrowed Oct. 3rd, 1881; bred by him- 
self ; sire, “ Sam ;” dam, “ Diamond.” 

SmB Black Breed — Boars farrowed in the Year 1883. 

The DtTEB op Hamilton and Brandon, KT., Easton Park: First Prize, 
102., for “Black Prince;” was farrowed September 4th, 1883; bred by 
bimself; sire, “Robert the Devil;”, dam, “Young Diamond,” by 
“ Battling Jack.” 

Joseph Alfred Smith, Rise Hall: Second Prize, 52., for “Pygmalion;” 
was farrowed June 2nd; bred by Mmself; sire, “Lord Essex;” dam, 
“ Perseverance,” by “ Parnell and the Beserve Number to “ Hamlet ; ” 

, was farrowed June 2nd; bred by Mmself; sire, “Lord Essex;” dam, 
“Perseverance,” by “ Parnell.” 

SrmU Mack Breed’-^Meeedmg Sows farrowed yremousljf to or in the 
_ rear i883. 

The Duke op Hamilton and Brandon, K.T., Easton Park, Wickham 
Market: First Prize, 102., for “Young Favourite; ” was farrowed July 
2nd, 1882; in-pig; bred by bimself; sire, “Robert the Devil;” dam, 

“ Favourite,” by “ Doncaster.” 

Joseph Alfred Smith, Rise Hill, Akenham, Ipswich: Second Prize, 52., for 
“ Galatea ; ” was farrowed June 2nd; 1883 ; in-pig ; bred by himself ; sire, 

“ Lord Essex ; ” dam, “ Perseverance,” by “ Parnell.” 

Small Black Breed — Breeding Sow Pigs, farrowed in the Tear 1884 
•^Pem of Three, 

The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, K.T., Easton Park : First Prize, 
102. ; were farrowed January 5tb ; bred by bimself ; sire, “ Young Sam ; ” 
dam, “ Jet.” 

Joseph Alfred Smith, Rise Hall, Akenham, Ipswich: Second Prize, 52., for 
“Florence,” “Constance,” and “Mabel;” were farrowed January 20tb; bred 
by Mmself ; sire, “ Priest ; ” dam, “ Flirt’,” by “ Parnell : ” and the Beserve 
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Nurriher to Elegance,” “ Quality,” and “ Perfection ; ” were farrowed 
February 27tb ; bred by himself; sire, ‘‘Priest ; ” dam, Melton.” 

BerTcshire Boars^ farrowed in the Year 1881 or 1882, 

Tee Executoes of the iate Arthue Stewart, Saint Bridge Farm, Glou- 
cester : First Prize, 10^. ; was farrowed ITovember 8th, 1882 ; bred by 
themselves; sire, “Exor;” dam, “Lady Eingscote,” by “ Wootton” 

Arthur S. Gibsof, Springhill, Bulwell, Notts: Second Prize, 6Z., for 
“ Challenge ; ” was farrowed July 9th, 1882 ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“ Fiddle ; ” dam, “ Lady Maiy,” by “ Disturbance.” 

Alfred E. W. Dabby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury : Third Prize, 82., for “ Poten- 
tate ; ” was farrowed May 2nd, 1882 ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Latimer ; ” 
dam, “ Proserpine,” by “ Hopton.” 

Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Baoot Lane, King’s Bromley Manor, Lichfield, 
Staffordshire: the Bes&rve Number and Cornnmded; was farrowed 
July 3rd, 1882; bred by the Executors of the late Arthur Stewart, 
Saint Bridge Farm, Gloucester. 

Berkshire Boars, farrowed in the Year 1882* 

Alfred E. W. Darby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury: First Prize, 102., for 
“Patentee;” was farrowed June 5th; bred by himself; sire, “Lord 
Conyers;” dam, “Pride,” by “Latimer.” 

William Corp, Clanville, Castle Cary, Somerset: Secoiid Prize, 62., for 
“Tim Whiffler;” was farrowed June 2nd; bred by Mr. Benjafield, 
Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset; sire, “Tinker;” dam, “Linda.” 

Major Peploe, Gamstone, Weobley, Herefordshire: Third Prize, 32., for 
“ Leinster Duke ; ” was farrow^ January 2nd ; bred by ; sire, 

“ Leinster Don ; ” dam, “ Sister A.,” by “ Soporffic,” 

The IXEOUTORS of tee late Arthur Stewart, Saint Bridge Farm, Glou- 
ces^: the Nrnm^ and SighJy Uommmded; was farrowed 

- January 4th s bred by themselves : sire, “Sir Clarke;” dam, “Last 
Link 2nd,” by “ Sir Koyal.” 

Berkshire Breeding Sows, farrowed previously to or in the Year 1883. 

John Pittman Ejng, North Stoke, Wallingford, Berks : First Prize, 102.. 
for “Rnby 7th;” was farrowed July 25th, 1882; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Samphire ;” dam, “ Ruby 3rd.” 

Arthur S. Gibson, Springhill, Bulwell, Notts : Second Prize, 52,, for “ Wor- 
cester 7th ; ” was farrowed February 7th, 1883; in-pig ; bred by himself; 
sire, “2nd Remove ; ” dam, “ Worcester 2nd,” by “ Disturbance.” 

John Pittman King, North Stoke; Third Prize, 32., for “Ruby 8th;” 
was farrowed January 30th, 1883 ; in-pig ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Sam- 
phire ; ” dam, “ Ruby 3rd.” 

Alfred E. W. Darby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury : the Beserve Number and 
Highly Commended for “ Pride ; ” was farrowed May 2nd, 1882 ; in-pig ; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ Latimer ; ” dam, “ Proserpine,” by “ Hopton.” 

Berkshire Breeding Sow Pigs, farrowed in the Year 1884 — Pens of 

' Three. 

William Cobp, Clanville, Castle Cary, Somerset : First Prize, 102.; were 
fiuTowed January 2nd; bred by himself; sire, “Black Sam;” dam, 
“ Fahey 2hd,” by “ Fancy 1st.” 
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Ali'rbd E. W. Dabby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury : SEOojjri) Prize, 5Z. ; were 
farrowed January 2nd ; bredby himself ; sire, “ Potentate ; dam, ** Maid 
of Ness,’’ by ** Jumbo : ” and Third Prize, SL ; were farrowed February 
3rd; bred by himself; sire, ‘‘Lord Conyers;” dam, “Pride,” by 
“Latimer.” 

The Countess of Campeedown, Weston House, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwick- 
shire: the Reserve Number and Commended $ were farrow^ January 
8th; bred by herself; sire, “Cirencester;” dam, “Boss,” by “Young 
Soporific.” 

Other Distinct Breeds — Boars farrowed in the Year 1881 or 1882. 

Georob Mandeb Adlendeb, Solna, Boehampton, Surrey : First Prize, lOZ,, 
for “ St. Lubbock;” was farrowed August 5th, 1882; bred by himself. 

Other Distinct Breeds — Boars farrowed in the Year 1883. 

George Mandeb Allbnder: First Prize, 102., for “ Sir Hugh ; ” wasteowed 
August 11th ; bred by himself ; are, “ St. Lubbock ; ” dam, “ Tamworth 
Lass:” and Second Prize, Bl,, for “The Peeler;” was farrowed July 
23rd ; bred by Mr. Thomas Watson, Whitacre Mills, Coleshill, Birming- 
ham. 

Other Distinct Breeds — Breeding Sows farrowed yremously to or in the 

Year 1888. 

George Mandeb Aldendbr: First Prize, 102,, for “Lady Foster;” was 
farrowed August 11th, 1883; in-pig; bred by himself; sire, “St. 
Lubbock;” dam, “Tamwortb Lass:’T Second Peizb^ 5?., for “Lady 
Godiva ; ” was farrowed June 3rd, 1883 ; . in-pig ; bred by Mr. T. Walker, 
Berkeswell Hall, Coventry: and Third Prize, 3Z., for “Sophia;” was 
farrowed November 22nd, 1883; in-pig; bred by himself; sire, “Sir 
.Eobert,;” dam, “ Betty Pippin.”, . 

Bktm^ BreedsT-^Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs farrowed in 
%iW1884. 

GEORdE'''lulfclS"’Aiin^^ were farrowed January 

15th ; bred by f “ Sir Ibjbert ; ” dam, “ Tamworth Lass.” 


CHEESE.* 

Four Cheeses exceeding 50 Z6s. each, 

Lewis Vivian Loyd, Grange Farm, Withybrook, Coventry : First 
Prize, 8Z. 

John Lee, Halgbton Hail Farm, Bangor, Is-y-coed, Wrexham : Second 
Prize, 42, 

Franob Lloyd, Eyton House, Wrexham: Third Prize, 22. 

The Aldford Cheese Factory Gomfany, Buerton, Saigbton, Chester: 
Fourth Prize, 12. 

Thomas Topham, The Twemlows, Whitchurch, Salop: the Reserve Nmiber 
and Highly Commended, 
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Four OJieeseS) not less them 20 Z6a. and not exceeding 50 Ihs, each. 
William Ptm, Wood End Farm, Tattenhall, Cheshire: Fiest Pkize, 8Z. 
Lewis Tiviau Loyd, Grange Farm, Withybrooh, Coventry: Seooki> 
Peizb, il . - 

William Coep, Glanville, Castle Cary, Somerset : Thibd Prize, 2Z. 

The Aldeorh Cheese Factory Company, .Buerton, Saighton, Chester: 
Fourth Prize, 11. 

Francis Lloyd, Eyton House, Wrexham : the Reserve Number and Highly 
Cmmended. 

BIJTTEE* 

Six pounds of Fresh Butter^ in Single Bounds. 

Thomas Satohwell, Hernfield, Knowle, Warwickshire : First Prize, 4L 
Edwin E. Bellyse, Oakfield, Nantwich, Cheshire: Second Prize, 2Z. 
George Dodge, Moat House, Steeple Olaydon, Winslow, Bucks: Third 
Prize, 11. 

John Plant, Bratton House, Wellington, Salop : the Reserve Number, 


HIVES, HONEY, &o.t 

Frame Hives for general use in an Apiary. Brice not to exceed 15a; 
Denes and Son, Maldon, Essex ; First Prize, 11 
James Blake, Cemetery Eoad, Ipswich: Second Prize, 15s. 

S. J- Baldwin, The Apiary, Bromley, Kent: Third Prize, 10s. 

Frame Hives for Oottagers"^ us^. Brice not to exceed 10a. Sd. 
Thomas Edey and Son, St. FTeqts, Hunts : First Prize, 11 , 

James Blake : Second Prize, 15s. ^ 

J. R. W. Hole, Tarrington, Ledbury, Herefordshire ; Third Prize, 10s. 

Collection of Hives and Bee Furniture. 

G. Neighbour and Sons, 149, Regent Street, London ; First Prize, 2?. 

T. B. Blow, Welwyn, Herts : Second Prize, 1?. 10s; 

W. P. Meadows, Syston, Leicester: Third Prize, 11 


W . Bennett, Berrington Station, Shrewsbury : First Prize, 11 
W . Woodley, World’s End, Hewhury, Berks : Second Prize,' 10s. 
Matthew Whittle, Lockinge, Wantage, Berks : Third Prize, 5s. 


Twelve 2 lb. Sections of Oonib Honey. 

J. Garratt, Hockenden, St. Mary Cray, Kent: First Prize, 1?. 
The Rev. T. B, Garland, Ranby, Retford; Second Prize, 10s. 
W. Bennett, Third Prize, 5s. 

t Prizes given by the British Beekeepers’ Association. 
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Twelve 1 lb. Sections of Oomh Money, 

J. Gaeratt : First Prize, 1?, 

W, Woodley : Second Prize, 10s. 

W. Bennett : Third Prize, 5s. 

Ttm or Extracted Money, 

James Blackham, Tlie Mount, Fillongley, Warwickshire : First Prize, 12 , 
W. Woodley, Second Prize, 10s. 

John Minor, Wem, Shropshire: Third Prize, 5s. 

Samples of Comb Foundation, 

S. J. Baldwin : First ’Prize, 11 , 

G. Netghbodr and Sons : Second Prize, 10s- 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Sheaf Binding Machinery, 

PicHABD Hornsby and Sons, LimitM, Spittlegate Iron Works, Grantham : 
First Prize, lOOZ., for their new string Sheaf-Binding Harvester 
(Article 4568). 

J. AKD F. Howard, Britannia Iron Works, Bradford : Second Prize, 60Z., for 
their *‘*Simplex ” Sheaf-Binding Eeaper (Article 47). 


Burlingeam, Innes, and Paternostoe, Exchange Iron Works, Eitchin, 
Herts : Silver Medal, for new patent self-feeding motion attached to 
their Chaff and Ensilage Gutter (Article 1709) as an efficient safety guard 
to the feeder of the machine. 

ElOEAi® JBTdiNSBY AND SoNs, Limited, Spittlegate Iron Works, Grantham : 
BiLviSR ifa)A% for their Plough marked " L M ” (Article 4606), fitted as* 
a gripping plough with steel breasts. 

Biohmond and Chandler, Southall Street, Manchester : High Commenda- 
tion for the efficiency of the arrangements of their Ensilage Cutter 
(Article 1630) for cutting the materials. 


FAEM PEIZES.*^ 

Area of Competition : — Shropshire, Staffordshirb, and Herefordshire. 

The best managed Crazing or Dairy Farms, above 150 cwres in extent 
William Hdnnerley, Deamford Hall, Whitchurch, Salop : First Prize, 76Z. 
John Batho, Winston, Ellesmere, Salop : Second Prize, 262 , 

Charles Holme, Hill Farm, Stafford : Highly Commended.’ 

John Mellinqs, The Pools, Bromfield, Ludlow, Salop ; Highly Commended. 
Henry Hardeman, Woofferton, Brimfield, Ludlow : Commended. 

B. Lloyd Acton, Brockton, Much Wenlock, Salop : Commended. 

VOL. XX.— s. s. y 
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The best managed Arable Farm, above 150 acres in extent, less than 
two-thirds ^permanent grassi 

Francis Hawkins, Sugwas Farm, Hereford: First Prize, 75/. 

Joseph Pearce, Welbrongbton Hall, Hewporfc, Salop : Second Prize, 25?. 

Thos. S. Minton, Montford, E.S.O., Salop : Special Third Prize, 15?. 

Thomas John Gteifein, Preston Yale Fami,Penbridge, Staffordshire : Highly ’ 
Commended. 

The best managed Farms under 150 acres in extent. 

Charles Miles, Tatenhill, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire: First Prize, 50?. 

Alexander Sherratt, Oclepitchard, Hereford : Second Prize, 15?. 

Becommendations for Medals or Certificates. 

Edmund Jefferies, Bolas Magna, Wellington, age 27, single, length of 
service 3 years ; for cleVer management of his mother’s farm. 

Thomas Price, Huntington Court Farm, near Hereford, age 52, wife and 
seven children, length of service 30 years ; for ability, zeal, honesty, and 
excellent character. 

Bobert Siloock, Hill Farm, Stafford, age 30, single, length of service 3 years ; 
for honesty, sobriety, faithful service, and interest in and knowledge of 
live-stock. 

Henry James, Penkridge, Stafford, aged 60, wife and sis children, length of 
service 20 years ; for thorough knowledge of farm work of all kinds, 
honesty, sobriety, and faithful service. 

William Bdwaedes, Kenwick, Ellesmere, ‘ Salop, age 4Q, wife and six 
,children,*length of service 15 years; for knowledge of work, excellent 
« <mduct, and faithful service* 

James Bhkes, Sagwas, Hereford, age 65, wife and six children, length 
of service 29 years,; for knowledge of stock, interest in work, and tem- 
perate, frugal habits. 
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AaRICULTUBAL BDTJC ATIOK 
Emmimtim Papers, 1884 . 


EXAMINATION IN AGEIOTJLTUEE. 

Maximum Number of Mares, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

Tuesday, May lBth,from 10 a.m. tiU 1 jp.m. 

1. What capital would be required for a farm of 500 acres, half of 
which would be arable and half pasture ? The arable land suitable 
for growing turnips and feeding sheep. Fifty acres of the grass being 
good feeding land and the rest adapted for young growing stock. 

2. What proportion of the capital would you apply to 

1. Cattle ; 

2. Sheep; 

3. Horses; 

4. Implements and Ma<}hinery ; 

5. Tillages, &c. ? 

3. State the course of cropping most suitable for the arable land 
on the above farm. 

4. Give a list of the leading implements and machines required on 
.the farm described in question 1. . 

5. ; Desmdbe the treatment necessary to prepare a foul piece of land 
thickly I cqfer6d wMi couch, &c. for a crop of swedes. State the cost 
per acre, imcluiibig the labour for collectmgi and burning couch, &c. 

6. The land in the last question having been fairly cleaned, what 
quantity of farmyard-manure would you apply, stating cost per acre 
to put it on, and plough it in ? 

7. In the event of no farmyard-manure being used, what artificial 
manure would you use ? State the quantity and cost per acre. 

8. State the quantity of swede .seed you would drill per acre, the 
distance apart, and the subsequent treatment of the crop until matured. 

9. Pesoribe the premises necessary for the farm in question 1, all 
the straw and hay grown on the farm being consumed on the premises. 

10. What are the particular advantages of growing mangolds on a 
stock farm? 

11. Clover seeds failing, what crop would you take on sandy land, 
wheat having to follow? 

12. State the difierence in cleaning stiff strong land, and lighi 
sandy soil. 

9 ^ 
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13. A stack of wheat containing about 50 quarters has to be 
thrashed, the straw being stacked with an elevator — state the number 
of men required, and the cost, including use of engine and machine, 
per quarter of wheat dressed for market. 

14. What would be the amount per annum required for labour on 

a farm of the size mentioned in question 1, the ordinary wages of 
men being 13s. to 14s. per week? , 

15. State the average cost per day for each working horse on the 
farm. 

16. Give the cost of getting a fair crop of meadow hay, including 
thatching, at per acre. 

17. Give a short statement of the treatment necessary for grass 
land, both for mowing and feeding. 


EXAMINATION IN CHEMISTEY. 

Maximum Numbee oe Maeks, 200. Pass Numbee, 100. 

Wednesday^ May from 10 a.m. till 1 p.w. 

I. Geneeal Chbmistet. 

1. Describe the chief characters of hydrogen, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus ; and explain what products result from burning them. 
How can you prove the presence of hydrogen in ammonia ? 

% Show how to detcirmin^ the amotmt of moisture present in the 
air at any given place and time. Explain what circumstances render 
the air dry, (1) absolutely, (2) in its effect on moist objects. 

3. Explain the relations between caustic potash, carbonate and 
bi-carbonate of potash, sulphite and sulphate of potash. In a solu- 
tion of caustic potash mixed with carbonate, how can you detect the 
presence of the latter, how determine the proportion of it ? 

4. Define equivalent weights of sodium, iron, and lead. How do 
ferrous salts differ from ferric, and how may they be distinguished ; 
and how can the one be converted into the other ? 

5. Give an account of the properties of charcoal. 

6. State the composition of alumina, alum, and the precipitate you 
get on adding ammonia to a solution of alum. This precipitate is a 
colloid ; explain what that means and what the characteristic pro- 
perties of colloids are. Mention other colloids, organic and in- 
organic. 

7. Give some account of the solubility of gases in water, and the 
conditions which affect their solubility. How can you prove that 

oxygen dissolved in ordinary rain? 

8. What is the relation between alcohol and acetic acid ? Explain 
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by wbat different means the change of the formed into the latter may 
be brought about. 


9. Give examples of oxidizing agents, and explain the action of 
each of them. Explain how to titrate a solution of potassium per- 


il, Agbioitltitbal Ohemistet. 

Wednesday, May lith, from 2 jp.w. till 5 

1. Write a short paper on the chief causes of unproductiveness of 
soils, and how these may be met. 

2. Compare straw, saw-dust, and peat-moss as absorbents of urine, 
and in respect of the value of the subseq^uent manure. 

3. A source of water supply is believed to be contaminated with 
sewage, In what ways might this affect the chemical composition 
of the water, as shown by analysis ? 

4. A farmer who has been in the habit of using 20 tons of /arm- 

yard-manure per acre desires instead to supply the same quantity of 
nitrogen to his crops by means of artificial manures. What weights 
per acre must he take (a) of sulphate of ammonia, (&) of nitrate of 
soda, to do this ? / 

5. How does rice meal differ in general composition from linseed- 
cake ? How may it be advantageously used for feeding purposes ? 

6. What changes take place in bones by the process of steaming 
them, and for what purposes are the several products used ? Give 
approximate analyses of raw bones and steam bones respectively — 
how would you distinguish them ? 

7. Give an approximate analysis of ordinary cow's milk. What 
circumstances affect its quality and quantity, and how ? 

8. What is creosote, and how is it obtained ? What is its use on 
the farm ? Explain the chemistry of its action. 


EXAMINATION IN MECHANICS AND NATTJEAIi 
PHILOSOPHT. 

Maximum Numbeb or Maeks, 200. Pass Numbbe, 100. 

Thwsday, May 10 aMjiH 1 pm, 

1, What must be known about a force in order that it may be 
completely specified? Show that a force can be completely repre- 
sented by a straight line. 

A, B, C, D, are the angular points of a square taken in order ; 
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forces of 4, 7, and 15 units act at A, from A to B, D to A, and 0 to A 
respectively ; draw lines to represent these forces. 

2, What is the resultant of two or more forces ? State the rule, 
called the polygon of forces, by which the resultant of any number 
of forces acting at a point can be found. Find, by the polygon, the 
resultant of the three forces in the last example. 

8. A and B are two points in a wall, the former 5 feet above the 
latter ; A C and B 0 are rods 12 feet and 13 feet long respectively ; a 
weight of 100 lbs. is hung from C ; what forces are transmitted along 
the rods A C and B C respectively ? 

It is plain that the structure might be destroyed either by one of 
the fastenings at A and B giving way, or by one of the rods breaking ; 
in what way would the fastenings and rods respectively yield, if 
at all? 

4. Find the relation between the power and the weight in a single 
fixed pulley, and in a single^, movable pulley. Given three equal 
pulleys, show^ how to combine them into any one system ; find the 
relation between the power and the weight in that system, and what 
length of rope must be used to lift the weight, through 20 feet by 
means of it. 

5. Define a foot-pound and a horse-power, 

In a certain machine a power of 5500 lbs. acting trough 120 feet 
drives a resistance of 160 lbs. through 2500 feet; what number of 
foot-pounds of work is done by the power, and what number against 
the resistoce ? Assuming the machine to move ttnifornpily, what has 
if the worhwere d^^ in 

three-<juaiiers ol mifiutOs >what would its rate of doing work he in 
horse-powers? 

6. Explain how to find the acceleration of the motion of the 
falling body in Atwood’s machine. 

Find the numerical value of the acceleration in the following 
case ; — ^Descending weight 10 lbs., ascending weight 9 lbs., mass of 
wheel equal to 2 lbs. distributed along its circumference, all frictions 
omitted and g == 82. Under these circumstances, how long would 
it take the descending weight to pass over the first 2 feet 4 inches of 
its fall? 

7. ^Describe the action of the common force-pump; putting all 
frictions out of the question, find the force that must act on the 
piston (or plunger) to work it in the up-stroke and in the down- 
stroke. Suppose the piston to work 20 feet above the well and 
40 feet below the cistern, and that a gallon of water (10 lbs.) is 
delivered at each down stroke ; how many foot-pounds of work must 
be done on the up-siroke, and how many on the down-stroke? If 
,the length of the stroke is 15 inches, what force is exerted on the 
piston during the up-stroke, and during the down-stroke? 

8. Define the specific heat of a substance.. 

A pint w^fctesT and a pint &£ mercury are at a temperature of 
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0® C. ; equal quantities of heat are applied to them ; the tetnperature 
of the water is raised lO'^ C, ; by how many degrees will the temper 
rature of the mercury be raised; it being given that the specific heat 
of mercury is 1 30 and its specific gravity 13*6 ? 

9. Describe the parallel motion in an ordinary stationary steam 
engine, and its use. 


EXAMINATION IN MENSUEATION AND SUEVEYING, 

Maximum Numbee of M-^s, 100. Pass Numbee, 50. 

Thursday, May loth, from 2 jp.m. till 5 p.w. 

1. State rules for finding the area of a circle and of a sector of a 
circle. ' 

The radius of a circle is 90 feet long ; find its area. If one of its 
diameters is drawn and divided into three equal parts by points 
P and Q, find the areas of the parts into which the circle is divided 
by chords drawn through P and Q at right angles to the diameter. 

: 2. State rules for finding the area of a triangle and of a four-sided 
figure, two of whose sides are parallel. 

AB 0 D is a piece of land, one of whose boundaries, A B, is a 
straight fence 1000 feet long ; the boundaries A D and B 0 are at 
right angles to A B, and are, respectively, 100 feet and 700 feet long ; 
the boundary C D is straight ; find the point in A B such that a line 
drawn through it at right angles to AB will divide the land into 
two equal parts. ^ 

3. A straight level road, AB, 45 feet wide has to be cut through 
a piece of rising ground ; the sides of the cutting have a slope of 
8 vertical to 2 horizontal ; A B is 100 yards long ,* the highest point 
of the ground is 12 yards above a point on the road,fi0 yards from* A. 
Suppose the surface of the ground not to be curved but to go up and 
down like a roof, and the ridge to be at right angles to the direction 
of the road. First, draw a plan of the cutting ; Secondly, draw a 
cross section of the cutting 20 yards from A ; Thirdly, find the 
volume of the cutting in cubic yards ; Fourthly, find by how naany 
cubic yards the cutting would be reduced if the road instead of being 
level ascended from A at the rate of 1 vertical to 10 horizontal, 

4. If a foot length of copper wire is found to weigh 808 grains, 

what is the diameter of the wire, assuming its specific gravity to be 
8’8, and a cubic inch of water to weigh 252*5 grains ? • 

5. P and A are points on opposite sides of a river ; in order to 
find the distance from A to P, a surveyor puts a picket at B, in P A 
produced, and measures A B 80 feet ; he next puts a picket at 0, a 
point to the right of P B, and such that P B C does not differ very 
greatly from a right angle ; he puts a third picket at D mid-way 
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between B and 0 ; lastly lie puts a fourth picket at Q, the intersec- 
tion of A 0 and P D. He finds that A Q and Q 0 are 82 feet, and 
98 feet long. Calculate from these data the distance AP. 


6. A B E F is a field .hounded by three 
straight fences and a stream E P ; points 0 and 
D are taken in B E and A F, and the following 
measurements are made : — A B, 1250 links ; cq 
BC, lUO links; CD, 1570 links; DA 1090 25 

links ; the diagonal A C is 1680 links. Off 5 

sets are taken along CD as shown in the 
accompanying notes, the first and last being the 
lengths of 0 E and D F. Draw a plane of the 
field and find its area, assuming that B is about 
north of A, and D about east of A. 


7. The representative fraction of the scale of a plan is ; how 
many inches is this to the mile ? Draw a plane scale for the plan 
on which to read distances from 10 yards to 1000 yards. 

8. Three stations A, B, 0, are at the angular points of a triangle, 

and any two of them are 7000 feet apart ; a point P is within the 
triangle, the angle P B 0, and P 0 B are found to be 23® 18' and 
41° 80' respectively ; find the distances of P from A, B and 0 respec- 
tively; First, hyB, construction drawn to scale ; by calcu- 

lation* 


D 


1570 

1370 

1080 

930 

710 

380 

170 

000 


Begin at 
0 


EXAMINATION IN BOOE-KEEPING. 
Maximum Numbbe ob Maeks, 200. Pass Numbbb, 100. 


Friday, May lUh, from 10 aM, till 1 p,m. 


Journalise and post in proper technical language and form the 
following supposititious transactions, and draw out from the Ledger 
a “ Trial Balance,” a “ Profit and Loss Account,” and a Balance- 
sheet.” 

Statement of affairs of William Land, 31st January, 1884. 


Liabilities. 

Amount due John Squire 

Do. John Land for Loan 

Do. to Bank for overdraft 

Do. of bills payable outstanding being a bill 

to John Thomas due 16th inst 

Balance being surplus. .. .. .. .. .. 


£ s. d, 
315 0 0 
1000 0 0 
939 6 8 

208 10 0 
746 10 0 


£3209 6 8 
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Assets. £ «* d . 

Estimated value of Live Stock .. .. .. .. 908 6 8 

Do. Plant, MaeMnery, &c 1000 0 0 

Do. Stores, Provender, Corn, Hay, &c. 725 0 0 

Do. Crops in land .. .. 300 0 0 

Amount due from 0. Eley .. 260 0 0 

Balance of Petty Casli in Land .. .. .. 16 0 0 


£8209 6 8 


1884. 

Eeb, 1. — Sold to C. Eley, Live Stock 400 0 0 

Eeceived from Hm bis Bill at 3 

montbs 250 0 0 

Cash .. 250 0 0 

Promissory Note to C. Eley, or 
order of James Howard, due 

28 tb June ..160 0 0 

660 0 0 

Paid Cask into tbe Bank .. .. 250 0 0 

,, 5. — Drew from Bank for Petty Oasb 100 0 0 

Discoxmted with tbe Bank Promissory Note 
of James Howard and Bill of 0. Eley, tbe 
Bank charging 5?. for discounting tbe same. 


3? 


9 > 


3 » 


3 » 


99 


6. — ^Purcbased from James Eallows Live Stock 1000 0 0 
Paid bim 500Z. on account drew same by 
cheque from Bank .. .. 500 0 0 

15. — ^Bought of Thomas Kowlands, Linseed Cake 75 0 0 

16. — ^Paid John Thomas 108Z. 10s. by Cheque on 

Bankers, and Bill at 28 days for 100^ in 
payment and renewal of Bill tor 20SL 10^ 
due this day. 


24. — Borrowed from John Land .. 

Paid into Bank .. , .. 

Petty Cash .* 

25. — ^Paid James Fallows by 

Cheque on Bank 
And Bill at 6 months .. 

Paid Thomas Bowlands by 
Cheque on Bank .. 

And was allowed Discount .. 

26. — Sold Benjamin Allsop, Hay 

100 tons at 5^. .. 

Eeceived Cash on account of 
same per Bankers 


.. 



500 

0 

0 

460 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 







500 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 




200 

0 

0 






— 

500 

0 

0 

71 

10 

0 




3 

10 

0 






— 

75 

0 

0 

’ - 

.. ' 


500 

0 

0 




475 

0 

0 
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1884. ^ d, 

Feb. 28. — Paid from Petty Cash as under : — 

Labour 7648 

Stores, Provender, &c. 30 0 0 

Bepairs 15 0 0 

, 121 4 8 

,5 28. — Interest accrued on Loan as agreed with 

John Land .. 7 10 0 

5 , 28. — Interest and Commission charged by Bank 3 5 0 

j 5 28. — ^Depreciation of Plant and Machinery, &c., 

at 10 per cent, per annum 8 6 8 

Estimated value of Live Stock .. .. 1550 0 0 

Do. Stores, Provender, Corn and Hay 300 0 0 

Do. Crops on Land .. 600 0 0 


EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY. 

Maximum Numbeb of Mabks, 100. Pass Numbeb, 50. 

Friday^ May lU\from 2jp.m. till 6 p.m. 

1. Define Clay, Marl, Loam, Shale, and Slate, mentioning their 

lithological characters, their composition, origin, and uses j and refer 
to the geological formations, and to British localities, in which they 
are more parScularly met with. / / 

2. Explain* what is meant by a Mineral Spring; and mention 
some ihmncei of large deposits of mineral matter having been pro- 
duced by the agency of such Springs. 

3. Explain and illustrate by diagram the Dzp and Strike of strata, 
showing how the physical characters of some parts of the world, at 
home or abroad, are affected by the “ dip ” and “ strike.” 

4. Indicate some Geological Formations that are of fresli-ivater or 
Humomarine origin. Give the reasons for so regarding them. 

5. What are Trilohites, Catamites, Ammonites, and NummuUtes f In 
what strata, and in what parts of Britain, are they found ? 

6. Give some account of the most important of the Silicates that 
enter into the composition of Eocks, and some notes on the Eocks 
which you mention. 

7. Give some geological reasons why the English pasture-grounds, 
corn-lands, and sheep-walks, respectively, occur more particularly or 
only in some parts of the Country. 

8. Explain the meaning and causes of the Uncmiformiiy, False- 
hedding, and Inversion of Strata. Illustrate your answer with 
diagrams, 

, 9. How have Sandstones been formed? Enumerate the great 
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Sandstone Formations in the geological serie%; define the thickness 
and extent of any one of them ; and mention some of its chief fossils, 

10. Mention some of the different kinds of Soil^ and explain their 
coinposition and origin. 

11. Enumerate the best known kinds of Eock of Organic Origin, 
under the heads : — I. Animal, and II. Vegetable, and each with the 
sub-divisions, (a) carbonaceous ; (h) siliceous ; (c) calcareous. Men- 
tion also their economic uses. 

12. Fame and describe the Specimens on the Table. 


EXAMIFATIOF IN BOTANY. 

[It is expected that Eight Questions at least will be answered.] 

MAXTMnM Ncmbxb op Masks, 100. Pass Numbee, 50. 

Saturday^ May from 10 a.m, till 1 

1. Distinguish between (1) a mineral and an organic being, and 
between (2) a plant and an animal; 

2. Explain the functioii of the leaf in the active life of the plsmt. 

3. What is the structure and use of pollen? 

4. What is osmose ? 

5. What is the ‘‘ eye ” of a potato, and explain how it can be used 
for “ seed.*’ 

6. Give a short account of the life-history of mildew of wheat. 

7. What are the principal sources from which plants obtain 
(a) carbon, (V) hydrogen, (c) oxygen, and (d) nitrogen ; and how do 
they benefit from manures ? 

8. What plants beside grasses and clovers would you use in laying 
down permanent pasture, and what reasons would lead you to use 
them? 

9. What is meant by gymnosperm ? State the Orders of gymnos- 
perms, and give an example of each Order. 

10. Give the principal characteristics of one of the following 
Natural Orders — Banmculacm, Bosacese, Leguminosae, or Oraminess; 
and state what you know about the plants of the Order in relation to 
agriculture, 

11. Give the technical names, and Natural Orders of the following 
plants ; — ^rih-grass, buck-wheat, spurry, ergot, timothy, and cow-grass. 

12. Describe the plants marked A, B, and C, taking the organs, if 
present, in the following order : — ^root, stem, leaves, bracts, sepals, 
petals, stamens, pistil, fruit and seeds. 



€ 
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EXAMINATION IN ANATOMY AND ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maximum Numbee of Maeks, 100. Pass Nubibee, 50. 

Saturday, May lltTi, from 2 jp.m. till 4 jp.m. 

1. Name the number of ribs in the Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Pig 
respectively, and state the reason why some of them are teamed true 
and the others false ribs. 

2. Describe the ordinary constituents of bone, naming those in par- 
ticular on which the flexibility of the bones of young animals and 
their resistance and hardness in old animals depend, 

3. State the names which are given to the different portions of the 
intestinal canal, and say in which of them the nutritive parts of the 
food are principally met with, and by what name such parts are 
designated. 

4. Given that the bile enters the intestinal canal to promote the 
assimilation of the food, state its action and whether any other and 
what fluid assists its effects, chemically. 

5. Name the blood vessel and the kind of blood which enter the 
liver for the secretion of bile. Say into which intestine the bile duct 
empties itself, and whether any difference exists in the arrangement 
of the smaller ducts in their relation to the chief duct in the Ox and 
Horse, and, if so, in what the difference consists. 

6. Describe the ordinary constituents of urine, and say how you 
would i^o^ase the kidney of the Ox from that of the Sheep or Pig. 
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MEMOEANDA. 


Address of IjEXM!Ba--The Society’s ofBce being situated in the postal district designated "by the 
letter W> Members, in their correspondence with the Secretaiy, are requested to subjoin that 
letter to the usual address. ^ 

GsinjRAi. MEETisTd in London, December, 1884. 

Onn'ESAL HESxmd in London, May 22nd, 1885, at 12 o’clock. 

MsETHTCt at Preston, July 15th to 20th, 1886. 

Monthly Coimcxn (for transaction of business), at 12 o’clock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting January, September, and October; open only to Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society. 

ADJOirRsamim---The Council adjourn over Passion and Easter weeks, when those weeks do not 
include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in November ; and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday in 
February. 

03Wioa Horoa-^lO to 4. On Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

DrsBASES of Cattle, Sheep, and P%s.— Members have the privilege of applying to the Yeterinary 
^mmittee of the Society, and of sendir^ animals to the Royal veterinary College. Camden 
Town, S'. W.— (A statement of these privilege will be found on page cv in this Appendix.) 

Chemical Ahalybb.— The privileges of Chemical Analyria eusjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be found stated in this Appendix (page cii). 

Botaotcal Aim Entomological Privilegbs.— The Botanical and Entomological Privileges eniJoyed 
by Members of the Society will be found stated in this Appendix (page cvi), 

SuBscBiPTiosrs.— 1. AnnnaL— 'The subscript of a Governor is £6, and that of a Member £I, due In 
advance on the istof January of each year, and becoming in attear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Life.-43ovenior8 may compound for their subscription for fature years by paying 
at once the sum of i£50, and Members by paylog £10. Governors and Members who Itove paid 
their annual subscription for 20 years or npwards, and whose subscriptions axe not la arrear, 
may compound for future annual subscriptions, that of the current year inclusive, by a single 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and £5 for a Member. 

Paymbsts.— S ubscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
either at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., or by means of post- 
office orders, to be obtained at any of the principal post-offices throughout the kfhgdom, and matte 
payii^le to him at the Tere Street Office, London, W.; but any cheque on a banker's or any 
other house of business in London will be tonally available, if made payable on demand. In 
obtaining posMIce orders care should be taken to give the postmaster the correct initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Society (H. M. Jenkhm), otherwise the pa 3 nn€nt 
will be refrtsed to him at the post-office on which such order has been obtained; and wlmn 
remitting the money-O'rders it would be stated by whom, and cm whi^ account, wey are sent. 
Cheques should be made payable as drafts on demand (not as MBs only payable after si^t or a 
certain number of days afrer date), and should he drawn on a Lmtdon (not on a local country) 
banker. When payment Is made to the London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s Square 
Branch, as the bankers of the Society, it will he desirable that the Secretaiy should be advised 
by letter of such payment, in order that the entry in the banker’s book may be at on^ iden- 
tified, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party. No coin can be zwiittod by post, 
unless the letter be registered. ■ 

New Mbmbbbs.— -E very candidate for admisriou into the Sorieiy must be propowd by a Member; 
the proposer to specify in writing the full name, usual place of rwidence, and jpost-town, of ^e 
candidate, either at a Council meeting, or by letter addressed to the Secretary. J^ims of Pi^osal 
nuy be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Charier 
and Bye-lawa of a Statement of the General Objects, &a, of the Sodety, of Chemical, 
Botanical and Veterinary Privileges, and of other j^rinted papers connected with ^dal 
departmeute of the Sodety’s business. 
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(Applicable only to the case of Persons who are not commercially^ engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis,) 

The Ootincil have fixed the following rates of Charges for Analysis to be made by 
the Consulting Chemist for the hond-fide and sole use of Members of the Society ; 
who, to avoid all unnecessary correspondence, are particularly requested, when 
applying to him, to mention the kind of analysis they require, and to quote its 
number in the subjoined schedule. Governors of the Society are also allowed 
to send to the Society's Laboratory for analysis, at the following scale of fees, any 
manures and feeding stuffs which are to be used by their outgoing tenants. The 
charge for analysis, together with the cost of the carriage of the si)ecimens (if 
any), must be paid to the Consulting Chemist at the time of application : 

No- 

1. — An opinion of the genuineness of bone-dust or oil-cake (each sample) 2s. 6d. 

2, — An estimate of the value (relatively to the average samples in the 

market) of sulphate and muriate of ammonia and of the nitrates of 


potash and soda .. .. 58. 

3. — ^An analysis of guano ; showing the proportion of moisture, organic 

matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, and 
an estimate of its value, provided the selling price of the article to 
be analysed be sent with it .. .. 108. 

4. — ^An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble phosphates 

only, and an estimate of its value, provided the selling price of the 
article to be analysed be sent with it .. .. .. .. '58. 


5. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the proportions of 

moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phosphates, 
sulphate of lime, and atnmonia, and an estimate of its value, provided 
the selling price of the article to be analysed be sent ydth it . . 108. 

6. — ^An analysis, showing the value of bone-dust or any other ordinary 

, artificial manure, provided the selling price of the manure to be . 
analysed be sent with it .. .. .. .. .. ., 108, 

7. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime . . ..7s, 6d* 

8. ^ An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime and magnesia lOs ,; ' 

9. — An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, f 

phosphate, and sulphate of lipae and magne^ with sand and'r^y: ‘ 10s. 

lO.-^Tartial analysis. .inclr^g. d^er®anato 
■’''ii;Or!g«niC‘n;mtte^,ahd''eitf .. ’■ 'w .1* ■ .. lOs. 

£3 

analysis of bil-cake or other substance used for feeding purposes, 
showing the proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albuminous 
matter, and woody fibre, as well as of starch, gum, and sugar in the 
aggregate ; and an opinion of its feeding and fattening or milk- 
producing properties lOs. 

13. — Analysis of any vegetable product lOs. 

14. — Analysis of animal products, refuse substances used for manures, &c. 

from 10s. to £1 

15. — ^Determination of the “hardness*’ of a sample of water before and 

after boiling 5s, 

16. — ^Analysis of water of land-drainage, and of water used for irrigation £l 

17. — ^Analysis of water used for domestic purposes .. .. .. .. £1108. 

18. — ^Determination of nitric acid in a sample of water . . , , . , 1 Os. 

19. — Examination of Viscera for Metallic poison .. .. .. £2 2®. 

20. - — Examination of Viscera complete, for metals and alkaloids £5 58. 

21— Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (The usual 

hours of attendance for the Director, Monday excepted, will be from 
11 to 2, but to prevent disappointment, it is suggested that Members 
desiring to hold a consultation with the Director should write to 
make an appointment) .. .. .. 5s, 

22. — Consultation by letter 58. 

23. — Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters ... lOs. 
The Laboratory of the Society is at 12, Hanover Square, London, W., to which 

address the Consulting Chemist, Dr. AuocsTtrs Voblckeb, F.B.S., requests that all 
letters and parcels (postage and carriage paid) from Members of the Society, who 
are entitled to avail themselves of the foregoing Privileges, should be directed, 
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GUIDE TO THE PUECHASE OP AETIPIOIAL MANIJEES 
AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


Feeding Cakes. 

1. Limeed-cahe should be purchased as “Pure,” and the insertion of this 
word on the invoice should he insisted upon. The use of such words as 
“ Best,” “ G'enuiue,” &c., should he objected to hy the purchaser. 

2. Bape’cdke for feeding ^tirposes should he guaranteed “ Pure,” and 
purchased hy sample. 

Z* Decorticated Gotton-cahe should be -guaranteed “Pure,” and purchased 
hy sample. 

■ 4. Uniecbrticated Cotton-caJce should be guaranteed “ Pure,” and purchased 
hy sample. 

N,B,— All feeding cahes should he purchased in good condition, and the 
gUsUrantee of the vendor should he immediately checked hy a fair sample (taken,, 
the middle of the cak^ Wng at once sent for examination to a competent 
Analytical chemist. The reiWhder of the cake from which the sample sent fbr 
etsyminaMon had been '^en should he sealed up in the presence of a witness, and 
retSned by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute. 

Artificial Manures. 

1. Baw or Green Bones or Bone’-&ast should be purchased as “Pure.” 
Raw Bones guaranteed to contain not le^ than 45 per cent of triteic phosphate 
of lime, and to yield not less than 4 per cent of ammonia. 

2. Boiled Bon^ should he purchased as Pure” Boiled Bones guaranteed 
„ to contain not less than 48 per cent, of trihasic phosphate of lime, and to yield 

not less than If per cent, of ammonia. 

3. Dimhed Bones are made of various qualities, and .are sold at various 
prices per ton ; therefore the quality should be guaranteed, under the heads 
of mhMe phosphate of lime, insolvhle phosphate of lime, and nitrogen of its 

as ammonia. The purchaser should also stipulate for an allowance 
which the dissolved hones should he found on analysis 
to conmn ihe, guaranteed percentages of the three substances 

already mentioned. , 

4. Minerod Sit/perphosphaies should he guaranteed to he delivered in a 
sufiSciendy dry and powdery condition, ami to contain a certain percentage of 
soluble phosphate of lime, at a certain price per unit per cent., no value to be 
attached to insoluble phosphates. 

5. Compound ArtiflcM Manures should be purchased in the same manner 
and with the same guarantees as Dissolved Bones. 

6. Mtrate of Soda should he guaranteed hy the vendor to contain from 
94 to 96 per cent, of pure, nitrate. 

7. Sulphate of Ammmia should he guaranteed hy the vendor to contain 
not less than 23 per cent, of ammonia. 

8. Peruvian Guano should he sold under that name, and guaranteed to be 
in a dry and friable condition, and to contain a certain percenfage of ammonia. 

N.B.— Artificial manures should he guaranteed to he delivered in a sufficiently 
dry and powdery condition to admit of distribution hy the drill A sample for 
analysis should be taken, not later than three days after delivery, by emptying 
several bags, mixing the contents together, and tilling two tins holding about 
half a pound each, in the presence of a witness. Both the tins should be sealed, 
one kept by the purchaser for reference in case of dispute, and the other for- 
warded to a competent analytical chemist for examination. 
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DTSTETIOTIOlirS FOE SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOE ANALYSIS. 

iiBTIPICIAL MANURES.— Take a large kandful of the manure from three 
or four bags, mix the whole on a lar^e sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil-silk, about 3 oz. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 32, Hanover Square, 'W., by post; or 
place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which may be tied by 
string, but must not be sealed, and send it by post. If the manure be very wet 
and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 oz., should be sent either 
by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: Da. Augustus Voelcker, 12, Hanover 
Square, London, W., and the address of the sender or the number or mark of 
the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may he sent in covers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oz, in weight, 1 foot 6 inches in length, 
9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 

SOILS, — Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the held. Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square; diground in a slanting direction a trench, 
so m to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil 9 to 12 inches deep ; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under tbe box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel train 
to the laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which 
it 5$ found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and fi>roed down by pressure, and then dug out. 

‘Waters. — ^T he water, if possible, should be sent in a glass-stoppered Win- 
chester half-^llon bottle, which is readily obtained in any chemist and drug- 
gistfs shop. If Winchester bottles cannot be procured, the water may be sent in 
perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the 
determination of the degree of hardness before and after boiling, only one quart 
wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 oz., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2d,, if under 4 oz. 

OILCAKES.— Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break ofi a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by post. The piece should weigh from 10 to 12 oz. Postage, 4d. If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS. — About 3 oz. will be sufficient for analysis. Enclose tho 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent to the laboratory, 
^ecifying the nature of the information required, and, if possible, the object 
m vieAf • 
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